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The  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Ordinary  G-eneral  Meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
25,  Great  Creorge  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  evening, 
January  18th,  1883— lieut. -Col.  C.  E.  Webber,  R.E,,  C.B., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  Associate  was  announced  as  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  class  of  Members :— -> 

G-eorge  Annesley  Grindle. 

The  names  of  new  candidates  were  annoimced  and  suspended, 
and  the  Secretary  announced  that  donations  had  been  received 
for  the  Ldbrary  as  follows : — ^The  French  Government,  the  Italian 
Government,  Herr  Otto  Brandes,  Prof.  W.  J.  Bankine,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Salway,  and  Dr.  K.  E.  Zetzsche  (foreign  member). 

Sir  Chables  T.  Bright:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, — It 
is  a  melancholy  task  to  have  to  speak  of  the  death  of  a  Past- 
President  of  our  Society,  as  well  as  one  of  my  oldest  firiends— 
I  mean  Mr.  Charles  V.  Walker,  whose  name  is  known  to  most  of 
those  present.  He  left  us  at  the  close  of  the  past  year.  My 
recollection  of  Mr.  Walker  dates  back  from  so  long  a  time  ago  as 
1847.  His  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  names  known  con- 
nected with  the  practical  application  of  electricity  to  telegraphy. 
He  was  not  so  well  known  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  on  account 
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of  a  remarkable  modesty  of  character  which  all  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  him  (and  all  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
him  loved  him)  knew  better  than  the  public,  who  were  not  aware 
of  his  great  qualifications.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  G.  V.  "^alker 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Electrical  Society,  and,  as  the 
hon.  secretary,  was  thereafter  one  of  its  leading  supports.  The 
journals  of  that  Society  (which  are  not  possessed  by  many),  edited 
by  him,  will  show  what  efforts  were  made  by  Mr.  Walker  and 
those  who  aided  him  (such  as  Mr.  Gassiot,  and  other  names  which 
at  so  short  a  notice  I  cannot  call  to  mind)  in  the  advancement  of 
the  science  which  this  Society  has  to  do  with,  and  which  indeed 
is  our  raiaon  d*itre.  Mr.  Walker  was  for  many  years  the  Telegraph 
Superintendent  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway,  which,  though  it 
was  his  dbief  occupation  so  feir  as  his  business  was  eoncemed,  by 
no  means  expresses  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  electricity, 
nor  did  it  even  interfere  with  his  constant  work  at  experimental 
development  of  the  branch  of  physics  which  he  loved.  He  was 
always  a  most  ardent  student  of  the  sciences.  In  the  early  days 
he  was  consulted  about  many  things  concerning  which  some 
present  may  perchance  know  very  little.  For  example,  when  the 
first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  in  1858,  under  my  charge  as  engineer, 
it  unfortunately  failed  afterwards  in  the  electrical  department, 
through  lack  of  insulation,  because  at  that  time  so  little  compara- 
tive experience  and  progress  in  the  manufacture  had  been  made 
with  the  insulator.  Mr.  Walker  was  invited  by  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company,  among  others,  to  report  on  the  matter, 
which  he  did,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  that  scarce  and  valuable 
document  in  my  possession,  for  his  suggestions  were  of  very  great 
utility.  Again,  and  to  make  a  long  story  short  (though  I  wish  our 
time  would  allow  me  to  dwell  longer  ov^  our  late  Mend's  life),  I 
met  Mr.  Walker  in  Ireland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  transference  of  the 
different  Telegraph  Companies'  lines  and  stations  to  the  Post  Office. 
Mr.  Walker  was  Commissioner  for  the  Gt)vemment>  while  I  was 
engineer  to  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  and  we  had  much 
discussion,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  very  few,  if  any  differences,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  valuation  of  the  lines  to  be  handed  over. 
Another  historical  fiict  will  interest  any  of  those  present  who  are 
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oonoemed  in  sea  telegraphy.  It  is  within  my  recollection  that 
Mr.  Walker,  on  behalf  of  the  South-Eastern  Bailway  Company, 
took  out,  on  board  a  tug  steamer,  the  very  first  insulated  wire  to  be 
laid  under  the  sea  as  an  experiment  (which  was  about  two  miles 
in  length  from  Dover),  and  spoke  back  to  the  shore :  this  was,  I 
think,  in  1847,  while  the  first  really  workable  cable,  as  we  know, 
was  laid  in  1851.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  shall  all  unite  in  the 
wamiest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  sympathetic  feelings  in  a 
tribute  of  regret  at  the  recollection  of  the  death  of  one  of  the 
earliest  and  oldest  members  of  our  Society,  and,  moreover,  a  Past- 
President  of  the  Society,  and  I  beg  to  move  a  vote  of  eondolence 
and  sympathy  with  the  fiemiily  of  Mr.  Walker,  conveying  the  very 
deep  regret  of  the  Society  at  the  loss  they  and  we  have  sustained 
in  his  death. 

Mr.  WiLLOUGHBT  SMITH :  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  second 
the  proposition  of  Sir  Charles  Bright.  Having  known  Mr.  Walker 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  for  thirty  years,  I  can  endorse 
all  that  Sir  Charles  has  said,  on  the  subject* 

Mr.  James  Sadguffe,  as  one  of  the  oldest  telegraph 
engineers,  supported  the  motion.  He  had  been  connected  with 
telegraphy  for  very  many  years,  and  had  known  Mr.  Walker 
longer  than  he  cared  to  recollect,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Bailway 
Telegraph  Superintendents,  whose  comrade  Mr.  Walker  was,  he 
hegged  to  endorse  all  the  kind  remarks  which  had  been  made  of 
him. 

The  President:  It  has  been  duly  proposed  and  seconded  that 
the  .condolences  of  the  Society  be  offered  to  the  fiEunily  of  Mr.  C. 
V.  Walker,  FJS.S.,  lately  President  of  this  Society,  and  also  that 
a  letter  conveying  the  expression  of  the  approval  of  this  meeting 
be  written  to  them  by  our  Secretary,  as  well  as  an  intimation  that 
the  BaQway  Telegraph  Superintendents  wish  especially  to  accord 
their  sympathy  and  condolence. 

The  motion  was  appropriately  carried. 

The  Pbestoent  :  Gentlemen, — ^It  now  becomes  my  duty,  with 
great  regret,  to  resign  the  seat  in  which  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  place  me  last  year,  as  your  President.  I  can  only  tell  you  that 
H  is  a  seat  in  which  one  is  to  a  certain  extent,  on  certain  days 
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and  oertain  evenings,  very  busily  occupied*  But  that  occupation 
is  of  the  most  enjoyable  character,  because  one  is  associated  with, 
and  aided  by,  a  Council,  to  which  there  is  hardly  (particularly  as 
regards  the  matter  of  attendance)  a  second  in  this  great  city. 

But  my  regret  is  entirely  swept  away  when  I  know  that  I  am 
to  be  8]acceeded  in  this  chair  by  one  who  has  been  known  to 
electricians  in  this  country  a  fiEtr  longer  period  than  I  have  been, 
and  in  introducing  him  to  you  I  feel  that  I  am  only  presenting  to 
you  an  old  friend. 

The  President-elect,  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith,  then  assumed 
the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  C.  FoRDE:  Mr.  President, — I  have  been  asked  this 
evening,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  comply,  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lieut.-Col.  Webber  for  his  conduct  as  President 
during  the  past  year.  I  am  quite  sure  that  every  member  of 
this  Society  who  has  been  present  at  the  meetings  during  the 
past  year  will  cordially  join  in  this  vote.  As  a  junior  member  of 
the  Council,  I  know  well  how  he  has  performed  his  duties  in  the 
council  chamber ;  and  we  all  know  that  he  has  also  had  in  the 
meantime  to  perform  very  important  military  duties  abroad ;  but 
those  military  duties  certainly  have  not  interfered  in  any  way 
with  his  duties  as  President  of  this  Society,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  oould  have  made  a  better  selection  than  we  did  last  year. 
I  therefore  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  pass  the  vote  proposed,  with 
acclamation. 

Mr.  C.  £.  Spagnoletti  :  I  have  very  great  pleasure  indeed  in 
seconding  the  proposed  vote  of  thanks  to  Lieut.-Col.  Webber  on 
his  retirement  from  the  presidential  chair.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  Col.  Webber  for  a  considerable  time,  not 
only  in  the  Council  of  this  Society,  but  in  duties  connected 
with  the  Society  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I  can  bear  strongest 
testimony  in  every  way  to  the  correctness  of  the  remarks  Mr. 
Forde  has  just  made.  Col.  Webber  does  his  work  in  a  most 
energetic  manner ;  and  when  one  remembers  the  military  duties 
he  has  had  to  attend  to  concurrently  with  those  connected  with 
the  Society,  one  is  surprised  at  the  complete  ma^uier  in  which  he 
has  carried  them  out.    He  is  most  inde&tigable  at  his  work,  and 
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evidently  he  loves  it,  for  he  does  it  with  such  heart  and  spirit,  and 
sets  an  example  to  us  all  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  which  I  am  sure 
all  his  successors  will  do  well  to  follow. 

The  vote  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Lieut.-^L  G.  E.  Webbeb,  B.E.,  C.B. :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen, — ^At  such  a  moment,  when  we  are  all  expecting  the 
address  our  President  is  about  to  give  us,  brevity  is  my  motto. 
If  I  am  energetic,  if  I  love  hard  work,  I  can  only  say  I  hope  that 
through  all  my  life  some  of  my  energy  and  hard  work  will  be  at 
the  service  of  this  Society,  in  which  I  always  take  and  have  taken 
the  deepest  interest,  and  for  which  I  think  every  one  will  say  I 
am  justified  in  foreseeing  a  great  future. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  inaugural  address : — 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 
By  WiLLOUGHBY  SMITH,  President. 

Gentlemen, — ^My  first  duty  this  evening  is  to  thank  you  for 
the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  electing  me  your 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  illustrious 
men  who  have  preceded  me  as  Presidents  of  this  Society,  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  accept  so  exalted  a  position  had  I  not  felt 
confidence  in  your  kind  indulgence,  and  in  the  assurance  that  the 
Council  would  extend  to  me  that  kind  assistance  which  they  have 
ever  been  ready  to  render  to  my  predecessors. 

This  is  but  a  young  Society,  and  necessarily  so,  for  the  branch 
of  science  in  which  we  have  enrolled  ourselves  as  members  is  a 
very  young  shoot  in  comparison  with  many  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  same  tree.  Telegraph  engineers  and  electricians  have  no 
great  masters  of  antiquity  to  imitate  or  revere;  most  of  their 
great  men  are  of  the  present  age.  Since  the  formation  of  this 
Society,  eleven  presidential  addresses  have  been  given  by  such 
men,  who  have  so  thoroughly  covered  all  the  ground,  and  I  might 
add  the  bottom  of  the  sea  also,  that  I  feel  a  great  difficulty  in 
delivering  to  you  the  usual  inaugural  address,  which  is  always 
looked  forward  to  with  so  much  interest  by  the  members  of  this 
and  kindred  societies ;  for  rapid  as  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  adap- 
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tation  of  electrical  science  to  every-day  life,  were  I  to  confine  my 
riemarks  solely  to  the  new  matter  which  has  been  introduced  since 
you  heard  the  able  address  of  the  gentleman  who  has  jnst  vacated 
the  position  I  now  occupy,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  as  disappointing 
to  you  as  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  me.  Still  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to  speculative  heights  or 
theoretical  depths,  but  rather  to  walk  leisurely  along  the  weU- 
known  high-road,  thereby  contenting  ourselves  within  the  limits 
of  real  knowledge,  rather  choosing  to  confess  our  ignorance  than 
to  give  to  mere  opinions  the  authority  of  &cts,  and  by  so  doing  I 
think  sufficient  fruit  may  still  be  gleaned  to  produce  a  supply  of 
entertainment,  if  not  of  instruction. 

Each  branch  of  natural  philosophy  has  progressed  in  proportion 
to  the  advancement  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
instruments  and  appliances  required  for  observations  or  measure- 
ments :  no  branch  has  benefited  more  in  that  respect  than  that 
in  which  we  are  individually  and  collectively  so  immediately 
interested.  It  is  probably  within  the  memory  of  the  youngest 
member  of  this  Society  that  electricians  found  it  difficult  to  cor- 
rectly convey  their  meaning  for  want  of  a  recognised  system  of 
units.  How  long  we  should  have  remained  in  such  an  unsatisfac- 
tory state  it  is  difficult  to  say,  had  not  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1860,  appointed  a  committee  to 
determine  the  best  unit  of  electrical  resistance.  It  was  fortunate 
that  this  committee  was  constituted  of  eminent  men  who  could 
so  thoroughly  realise  the  importance  of  the  work  entrusted  to 
them,  and  who,  after  eight  years  of  careful  labour,  produced,  not 
only  a  practical  unit  of  electrical  resistance,  but  a  coherent  system 
of  electrical  measurements.  It  was,  however,  foreshadowed  at  the 
time  that  a  future  might  arrive  when,  owing  to  the  progress  of 
the  exactness  of  physical  measurements  and  the  effects  of  time, 
new  determinations  might  become  necessary.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  time  has  long  since  arrived,  and 'that  the  whole 
subject  requires  a  carefdl  re-investigation.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  &st  returning  to  the  position  we  had  before  the  formation 
of  the  committee  referred  to.  It  has  been  for  some  time,  and  still 
is,  possible  to  purchase  for  commercial  purposes  copper  of  a  higher 
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specific  i^nductivity  than  that  of  the  recognised  standaid  for  poce- 
copper. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  npon  the  advantages  that 
irould  accrue  firom  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  and  complete 
sjstem  of  electrical  units  for  all  the  civilised  parts  of  the  world,. 
for  it  is  granted  on  all  sides  that  such  uniformity  would  be 
desiiabley  and  therefore  it  was  but  natural  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  Electrical  Congress  held  in 
Paris  in  September,  1881,  to  consider  the  whole  matter,  and  to 
definitely  settle  ah  international  and  permanent  system,  should 
have  been  watched  with  so  much  interest.  The  time,  however,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  was  limited,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  place  in  which  the  meetings  welre  held,  and  the 
various  other  attractions  of  the  Exhibition,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  but  little  progress  was  made  on  the  subject  beyond  a  few 
simple  resolutions  which  were  promptly  and  unanimously  adopted. 
The  third  of  those  resolutions  was  that  ^^  the  unit  resistance  (ohm) 
be  represented  by  a  column  of  mercury  having  a  square  millimetre 
of  section  at  the  temperature  of  zero  degree  centigrade."  Before 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  by  the  British  Association  in 
1860,  this  unit  was  known  as  Siemens'  mercury  unit,  and  was  &st 
being  recognised,  but  the  committee  rejected  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  arbitrary,  varying,  of  no  practical  advantage,  and  formed 
part  of  no  coherent  system  of  general  electrical  measurements* 
ADowing  the  weber  to  be  rechristened  amp^  was  no  doubt  due  to 
a  spirit  of  conciliation  which  could  do  no  harm ;  but  if  this  sudden 
change  of  the  cluu;pcter  of  the  unit  were  done  in  the  same  spirit, 
it  might  lead  to  inconvenience  hereafter.  To  the  practical 
electrician  the  material  standard,  not  the  definition,  is  the 
important  point ;  consequently  the  next  proposition,  ^  That  an 
international  commission  be  entrusted  with  the  ascertaining,  by  a 
new  set  of  experiments,  for  practical  purposes,  the  length  of 
oolunm  of  mercury,  having  a  section  of  one  square  millim^re  at 
tbe  temperature  zero  degree  centigrade,  which  shall  represent  the 
value  of  the  bhm,''  was  of  more  interest.  The  membets  of  that 
commission  met  in  P^uis  early  in  November  last,  and,  after  passing 
several  resolutions,  adjourned  for  twelve  months.  The  adjournment 
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is,  I  presmn'e,  to  allow  time  for  desired  experiments,  so  that  when 
the  members  reassemble  they  will  be  prepared  to  publish  their 
report,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  embrace  the  whole  qnestion  of 
nnits,  and  fix  them  on  a  sound  and  lasting  basis.  In  order  to 
better  illustrate  the  necessity  of  fresh  measurements,  I  will  direct 
your  attention  to  the  sheet  before  you  marked  No.  1. 

TABLE  I. 
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The  figures  show  the  specific  conductivity  of  five  samples  of 
copper  wire,  assuming  that  of  pure  copper  to  equal  100,  as  given 
by  Dr.  Mathiessen,  viz.,  100  inches  of  annealed  pure  copper  weighing 
100  grains,  having  a  resistance  of  0*1516  ohms  at  60^  Fahr.  The 
tests  were  made  by  three  persons,  each  one  making  his  tests  quite 
independently,  and  by  means  of  his  own  apparatus  and  method. 
The  Insults  show  that,  with  good  apparatus  and  careful  manipular- 
tion,  very  accurate  and  reliable  tests  can  be  made.  They  also  show 
what  .great  differences  there  are  in  the  specific  conductivity  of 
ordinary  commercial  copper,  and  confirm  what  I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  some  commercial  copper  has  a  higher  specific 
conductivity  than  the  long  recognised  standard  for  pure  copper. 

Late  in  t^e  year  1837,  Professor  Faraday  proved  by  actual 
experiment  that  different  kinds  of  matter  possessed  different 
inductive  capacities,  and  wrote  of  ^^  the  specific  inductive  capacity 
of  dielectric  bodies."  We  of  to-day  use  the  same  language,  but 
our  correct  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  very  limited,  and  I  believe 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  matter  at  the  present  time 
would  be  most  valuable.    It  is  customary  to  consider  the  specific 
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inductive  capacity  of  air  ss  1,  and  to  compare  the  relative 
capacities  of  other  substances  with  it.  Thus  it  is  often 
stated 

Air  =  1-0. 

Indisrrubber  =  2*8. 

Gutta  percha  =  4*2. 

Now  in  1870  I  showed  that  in  specially-prepared  gutta  percha 
its  specific  inductive  capacity  was  reduced  nearly  equal  to,  if  not 
below  that  of  indiarrubber,  and  from  that  date  the  inductive 
capacity  of  the  gutta  percha  used  for  submarine  telegraphy  has 
been  considerably  reduced.    When  two  metals  are  combined  to 
fonn  an  alloy,  the  resistance  of  the  alloy  is  in  most  cases  greater 
than  that  calculated  from  the  resistance  of  the  component  metals 
and  their  proportions.    I  have  reason  to  believe  that  compounded 
dielectrics  follow  the  same  law,  not  only  in  their-  resistance,  but 
also  in  their  electrostatic  inductive  capacity.    Therefore  here  is  a 
subject  which  might  also  be  investigated  with  advantage.    In 
addition  to  the  electrical  resistance  and  electrostatic  capacity  of 
dielectrics,  there  is  the  phenomenon  termed  electrification,  absorp- 
tion, or  polarisation.    These  are  synonymous  terms,  as  they  all 
express  the  same  thing.    I  am  sure  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
if  we  could  agree  to  adopt  only  one  of  these  terms, — ^polarisation, 
for  instance, — as  by  so  doing  it  would  prevent  confusion,  and  make 
our  meaning  less  bewildering  to  our  students  and  other  persons. 
All  dielectrics  polarise,  but  in  different  degrees ;  in  fact,  polari- 
sation varies,  not  only  in  different  materials,  but  in  different 
qualities  of  the  same  material,  and  also  according  to  its  condition. 
For  instance,  age  and  temperature  affect  polarisation  very  ma- 
terially, therefore  the  formulae  and  tables  of  coefficients  given  in 
text^books  and  elsewhere  for  polarisation  are  not  only  unreliable 
in  certain  cases,  but  misleading  when  applied  to  certain  dielectrics 
employed  in  the  construction  of  condensers,  or  as  the  insulating 
medium  in  submarine  or  subterranean  telegraphy.    The  resistance 
of  gutta  percha  increases  gradually  by  age.    Observations  extend- 
ing over  twelve  years  do  not  enable  me  to  assert  that  its  maximum 
resistance  has  been  reached  within  that  time. 
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The  figures  on  the  sheet  marked  No.  2  suspended  before  you  show 
the  increase  of  resistance  of  the  gutta  percha  surrounding  one  mile 
of  a  copper  conductor,  with  the  dates  when  tested.  Induction  also 
gradually  increases  in  a  similar  way,  as  shown.  No  doubt  both  these 
conditions  arise  &om  the  contraction  of  the  gutta  percha  round  the 
wire,  for,  if  careful  measurements  were  made,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  diameter  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  its 
inductive  capacity.  Had  more  frequent  tests  been  taken  than 
are  here  shown,  at  temperatures  varying  from  32^  to  100^  Fahr., 
it  would  still  have  been  found  that  each  series  would  differ  from 
the  other  in  polarisation,  resistance,  and  induction,  and  that  the 
formtda  applied  to  one  series  would  not  be  correct  for  any  one  of 
the  others.  To  obtain  accurate  measurements  in  experiments  of 
this  kind,  it  is  essential  that  a  constant  electro-motive  force  should 

be  employed,  but,  unfortunately,  I  know  of  no  means  by  whidx 

< 

such  a  force  can  be  maintained ;  for  although  great  and  important 
improvements  have  been  and  still  are  being  made  in  batteries, 
there  has  not  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been  produced  one  that 
combines  all  the  essential  elements  for  constancy. 

If  it  were  necessary,  numerous  instances  might  be  given  to 
show  how  slow  the  human  mind  is,  and  always  has  been,  to  com- 
prehend and  utilise  the  rich  and  wonderful  gifts  which  nature  is 
constantly  casting  before  it.  Tfaales,  two  thousand  fbur  hundred 
years  ago,  is  said  to  have  discovered  what  we  now  term  the  electric 
qualities  of  amber,  but  it  was  not  until  the  17th  century  that  this 
phenomenon  began  to  attract  public  attention,  and,  under  the  keen 
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observations  of  the  philosophers  of  that  time,  to  rapidly  develop 
into  a  Bcienee.  To  the  alchemists  of  the  16th  century  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  first  noticed  the  change  which  took  place  in 
sflver  chloride  by  exposure  to  light,  but  photography,  which  sprang 
from  that  very  &ct,  is  but  of  very  recent  date.  It  is  now  nearly 
ten  yean  (alas !  how  swift  is  time)  since  I  first  called  attention  to 
the  wonderful  effects  of  light,  and  especially  solar  light,  upon  the 
electrical  qualities  of  selenium ;  but  to  the  present  time  we  have 
not  been  able  to  realise  any  one  of  the  results  which  I  feel  sure 
vill  ultimately  arise  from  it;  for  where  there  is  absorption  of 
light*,  whether  of  dark  or  visible  rays,  by  any  body,  work  of  some 
description  must  have  been  performed  in  that  body.  Of  all  the 
endeavours  to  utilise  this  property  of  selenium,  that  resulting  in 
the  photophone  appeared  the  most  promising,  but,  knowing  what 
I  did  of  the  behaviour  of  selenium,  I  was  not  sanguine  of  its  appli- 
cation for  the  purpose  proposed ;  for  as  electricity  acts  by  what  we 
know  as  induction  on  a  dielectric,  so  does  light  act  on  selenium-^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  selenium  absorbs  it  slowly,  and  as  slowly  gives 
it  back.  My  meaning  will  perhaps  be  more  intelligible  by 
reference  to  the  plate  before  you  marked  No.  1.  A  bar  of 
selenium,  in  a  small  room  from  which  all  light  was  excluded,  was 
connected  by  means  of  insulated  wires  to  a  battery  of  one  hundred 
cells  and  an  astatic  nurror  galvanometer  in  an  adjoining  room. 
The  vertical  figures  on  the  sheet  before  you  represent  the  ratios 
of  the  galvanometer  deflections  obtained.  WhUe  the  light  was 
excluded,  the  deflection  remained  quite  steady  for  ten  minutes,  as 
shown  at  A^  but  on  exposing  the  bar  to  the  light  firom  an  ordinary 
wax  candle  placed  one  m^tre  firom  the  bar,  the  deflection  inmie* 
diately  increased  from  1  to  1*4,  and  then  continued  slowly 
increasing,  until  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  it  reaclu^d  1*45,  as 
shown  at  B.  Inunediately  the  light  was  extinguished  the  deflec- 
tion fell  to  1*2,  and  during  the  next  ten  minutes  gradually  fell  to 
1*09,  as  shown  at  G.  The  candle  was  then  replaced  by  a  Swan 
lamp  made  incandescent  by  the  current  from  thirty  pint  Grove 
cells,  and  supposed  to  have  an  illuminating  power  of  twenty-five 
candles.  The  deflection*  at  once  increased  to  1*51,  and  during  ten 
minutes  gradually  further  increased  to  1*66,  as  shown  at  D.    On 
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extinguishing  the  light  the  deflection  immediately  fell  to  1*27, 
and  during  the  ten  minutes  fell  to  1*12,  as  shown  at  E.  Dull  solar 
light  was  then  admitted  through  an  ordinary  window,  and  the 
deflection  at  once  rose  to  2*13,  and  during  the  ten  minutes  further 
increased,  but  not  so  uniformly  as  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  previous  source  of  light,  to  a  maxim  um  of  2*21,  as  shown  at 
F.  The  variations  in  the  deflections  noticed  in  this  case  were  due 
to  atmospheric  changes  producing  a  varying  intensity  of  light* 
On  again  excluding  the  light,  the  deflection  immediately  fell  to 
1-43,  and  during  the  next  ten  minutes  further  fell  to  1*26,  as 
shown  at  Gr.  It  is  evident  that  it  would  have  taken  a  much 
longer  time  to  feiU  to  its  normal  condition  of  1.  The  &ct  of 
having  to  combine  other  metals  with  selenium  to  obtain  a  low 
resistance,  which  was  stated  to  be  essential  to  the  photophone,  was 
also  contrary  to  my  experience  of  its  behaviour  under  the  influence 
of  light,  but  gentlemen  eminent  in  electrical  science,  having 
assured  me  that  they  had  not  only  seen,  but  had  heard  the  photo- 
phone,  made  me  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  results  of  my  own 
experiments.  Time  has,  however,  proved  that  the  results  then 
being  obtained  were  not  due  to  the  action  of  light  on  selenium, 
but  to  the  then  unknown  fact  that  thin  discs  or  diaphragms  of 
various  materials  become  sonorous  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
an  intermittent  beam  of  light — ^a  discovery  that  has  opened  a 
new  field  for  philosophical  enquiiy ;  and  further  experiments  have, 
I  believe,  shown  that  the  effects  produced  are  not  due  to  light,  but 
to  radiant  heat.  Whether  that  is  really  the  true  cause  of  so 
wonderful  a  phenomenon  is  not  the  direct  province  of  the  tele- 
graph engineer  or  electrician  to  solve,  therefore  I  will  not  say 
more  on  the  subject. 

Soon  after  the  earth  was  used  as  part  of  the  circuit  for  tele- 
graphic purposes,  it  was  observed  that  electric  currents,  very 
capricious  in  intensity,  direction,  and  duration,  were  constantly 
flowing  along  the  insulated  wire  of  each  circuit,  the  interference 
of  such  currents  frequently  causing  great  trouble  and  annoyance. 
These  currents  were  called  **  earth  currents,"  but  our  knowledge 
.  concerning  them  is  at  the  present  time  very  unsatis&ctory.  To 
obtain  our  present  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  observa- 
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tones  had  to  be  established  in  all  the  most  important  parts  of  the 

world,  to  record  every  movement  or  manifestation,  regular  or 

irregular,  of  that  phenomenon.    Might  not  our  knowledge  be 

considerably  increased,  also,  if  a  similar  system  could  be  applied  to 

the  investigation  of  ^^  earth  currents  "  by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph 

wires  which  at  the  present  time  extend  north,  soutli,  east,  and 

west  over  the  world,  thus  bringing  to  a  focus  a  number  of 

observations  which  taken  singly  are  of  no  value,  but  when  collected 

and  examined  by  competent  men  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial 

results  ?    I  feel  sure  that,  if  the  importance  of  the  results  which 

would  be  likely  to  accrue  from  such  an  investigation  were  clearly 

put  before  the  several  representatives  of  our  telegraphic  system, 

such  an  investigation  might  be  easily  organised.     Electricians 

have  done  much  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  caused  by  earth 

currents  to  the  practical  use  of  telegraph  wires,  consequently 

Telegraph  Companies  do  not  interest  themselves  in  the  matter  to 

the  same  extent  they  no  doubt  would  otherwise  have  had  to  do. 

But  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining  knowledge  on  the  subject,  with 

the  higher  motive  in  view  of  making  sure  that  we  correctly  link 

in  one  chain  the  aurora  borealis,  magnetic  storms,  terrestrial 

magnetism,  and  earth  currents.     If  we  could  with  certainty  so 

link  them,  how  easy  it  might  become  to  link  other  mysteries  of 

oature  in  the  same  chain. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  labour  and  thought  that 
has  been  bestowed  at  various  times,  even  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men,  in  investigating  the  properties  of  the  magnet  and 
the  various  denominations  of  magnetism,  I  believe  there  is  still 
much  to  be  learned,  and  never  was  there  a  time  equal  to  the 
present  when  it  was  so  important  to  possess  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  although  Faraday 
obtained  the  first  spark  by  induction  from  what  he  termed  a  com- 
mon magnet  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
he  on  the  following  day  obtained  better  results  firom  a  loadstone 
capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of  only  thirty  pounds.  It  is 
gaierally  known  that  the  power  of  a  magnet  is  always  increased 
by  the  reaction  of  another  body  in  which  it  induces  magnetism, 
and  it  is  the  same  in  a  marked  degree  with  the  loadstone.    If 
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a  piece  of  soft  iron  be  applied  to  different  parts  of  a  small 
stone  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  then,  as  a  rule,  where 
any  considerable  attraction  takes  place,  but  little  free  magnetism 
is  shown  by  the  iron,  but  if  no  attraction  exist,  then  free 
magnetism  is  manifested  at  the  end  of  it.  How  great  an 
advancement  it  was  to  science  when  the  discovery  was  made 
that  this  wonderful  power  possessed  by  the  loadstone,  of  the 
origin  of  which  we  are  still  ignorant,  not  only  attracted  iron  to  it, 
but  that  this  power  could  be  accnmulated  and  stored  in  different 
qualities  of  iron.  If  electricity  be  communicated  from  one  source 
to  another,  it  leaves  the  one  and  gives  it  to  the  other ;  but  not  so 
with  magnetism,  for,  however  much  is  taken  from  one  source,  no 
reduction  in  its  power  is  perceptible.  What  a  marvellous  system 
of  storage  and  what  a  wonderful  power  it  possesses,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  commerce  of  the  world  depends  almost  entirely  on  a  few 
grains  of  steel  filled  with  this  power  that  we  call  magnetism ;  and 
yet  still  more  wonderful  is  the  fact  that  such  a  magnet  can  be 
divided  into  innumerable  pieces,  and  each  piece  will  be  in  itself  a 
perfect  magnet.  What  strong  contrasts  and  yet  beautiful 
analogies  there  are  between  ma^etism  and  electricity !  It  was 
these  analogies  which  led  philosophers  to  seek  for  proof  which 
they  believed  would  identify  the  two  powers  as  one:  they  had 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  historical  record  devoted 
much  time  to  the  subject,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Professor  Oersted 
to  prove  in  1819,  by  actual  experiment,  the  identity  of  the  two 
forces.  Then  the  whole  thing  appeared  so  clear  and  simple  that 
the  wonder  was  the  discovery  had  not  been  made  long  before. 
Oersted's  discovery  consisted  in  the  £su;t  that  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity possessed  all  the  properties  of  a  magnet  while  a  current  of 
electricity  was  pasang  through  it,  consequently  the  real  relation 
between  electricity  and  the  magnet  is  in  the  current  form  of 
electricity.  In  foA^ty  it  is  the  strea/m  of  electricity  iiedf  which 
poeaeaaes  the  niagTutic  propertiesy  i^rrespecbive  of  the  aubatance 
through  which  it  paaaea.  Of  course  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out 
to  the  members  of  this  Society  the  important  stride  this  discovery 
was  in  the  advancement  of  electrical  knowledge.  Its  effects  were 
soon  applied  by  others  in  a  variety  of  ways.    In  1825,  Mr. 
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StorgeoQ  showed  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  using  soft 
iron  instead  of  steel  as  a  core  in  what  were  termed  electro-magnets, 
and  immediately  on  that  announcement  electro-magnets  were 
ocmstmcted,  the  sustaining  power  of  which,  in  comparison  with 
their  weight,  fiur  surpassed  anything  that  had  been  previously 
obtained. 

At  the  present  time  the  minds  of  practical  electricians 
are  more  or  less  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  produce  strong- 
magnetic  fields  for  developing  high  electrical  currents  for 
illuminating  purposes.  In  the  construction  of  machines  &r  such 
purposes,  no  doubt  it  is  desirable  to  employ  copper  wire  of  the 
highest  conductivity,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  as  to.  the  quality 
of  the  iron  best  suited  to  the  purpose.  It  has  been  asserted 
on  good  authority  that  the  worst  iron  produces  the  best  results, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
best  way  of  placing  the  wire  to  obtain  the  wmTimnm  strength 
of  secondary  currents  firom  electro-magnets.  The  results  of  an 
experiment  made  to  ascertain  the  relative  strength  or  capability 
of  producing  inductive  effects  at  different  parts  of  a  straight 
electro-magnet  is  shown  on  the  sheet  before  you  marked  No.  2, 
in  which  C  C,  Fig.  1,  represents  the  iron  core;  P  P,  the  primary 
ecSl^  connected  at  pleasure  to  one  Grove  cell,  B,  by  means  of  the 
key,  E ;  a  small  secondary  coil,  S,  fi'ee  to  move  along  the  primary 
coil  while  in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer,  G.  The  relative 
strength  of  any  particular  spot  could  be  thus  obtained  by  moving 
the  ooO,  S,  exactly  over  the  required  position,  and  then  noting 
the  deflection  obtained  on  G  when  the  primary  circuit  was  dosed 
by  depressing  the  key,  K.  In  Fig.  2,  the  figures  in  black  repre- 
sent the  deflections  obtained  when  the  soft  iron  core  was  used, 
and  the  red  figures,  those  obtained  when  a  wooden  core  was 
substituted  for  the  iron.  I  have  lately  shown,  by  published 
experiments  with  a  flat  spiral,  that  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
second  coil,  which  is  to  be  the  receiver  of  inductive  effects,  in 
such  a  position  that  the  lines  of  force  cut  it  at  right  angles,  in 
order  that  the  greatest  effect  may  be  produced.  The  effect 
diminishes  as  the  lines  of  force  cut  it  more  obliquely.  An  exactly 
similar  result  occurs  in  this  experiment,  for,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
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the  small  secondary  coil  is  only  cut  at  right  angles  when  it  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  magnet,  and  as  it  is  moved  towards 
either  pole  so  the  lines  of  force  cut  it  more  and  more  obliquely* 
From  that  it  would  appear  that  the  results  obtained  are  not 
purely  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  that  portion  of  the  magnet 
over  which  the  secondary  coil  is  placed,  but  principally  upon  the 
angle  at  which  the  lines  of  force  cut  the  coil  when  so  placed.  It 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  centre  of  a  magnet  is  its 
strongest  part,  as  the  result  of  the  experiment  at  first  sight 
appears  to  represent  it  to  be. 

In  my  published  experiments,  just  referred  to,  on  what  I  termed 
specific  inductive  resistance,  the  instruments  employed  in  one  of  the 
experiments  were  arranged  as  shown  on  the  sheet  before  you 
marked  No.  3.  A  and  B  represent  two  flat  spirals  of  silk-covered 
copper  wire  fixed  a  suitable  distance  apart,  A  being  in  circuit  with 
the  battery  C  and  reverser  D,  whilst  spiral  B  is  in  circuit  with 
a  similar  reverser  C,  and  an  astatic  mirror  galvanometer  F. 
As  the  two  reversers  were  made  to  work  in  unison,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  currents  induced  in  spiral  B  by  A  would 
always  be  in  the  same  direction  in  the  galvanometer  circuit, 
and  accordingly  a  steady  deflection  was  obtained  proportional  to 
the  inductive  effect  received  by  B.  A  plate  of  the  metal  under 
examination  was  then  placed  midway  between  the  spirals  at  Gr, 
and  the  fall  of  the  galvanometer  deflection  noted,  this  fall  being 
due  to  the  interception  by  the  metal  of  the  inductive  lines  of 
force.  It  was  found  that  the  results  varied  in  a  remarkable  degree 
according  to  the  number  of  reversals  per  minute,  each  metal 
having  its  own  characteristic.  These  experiments  have  been 
continued,  and  the  results  are  to  me  so  very  interesting  that  I 
have  ventured  to  place  some  of  them  before  you  this  evening. 
On  the  sheet  before  you,  marked  No.  4,  the  vertical  column  of 
figures  represents  percentage  of  inductive  radiant  energy  inter- 
cepted, and  the  horizontal  row  of  figures  the  number  of  reversals, 
per  minute.  The  various  lines  represent  the  results  obtained 
with  each  metal  examined,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  copper,  though 
unable  to  intercept  to  any  extent  the  inductive  lines  of  force  when 
a  slowly  intermittent  current  is  flowing  in  spiral  A,  sheet  3,  is  able 
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to  arrest  ninety-eight  per  cent,  when  the  reversals  are  sufficiently 
rapid.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  iron  behaves  in  a  different 
manner  to  the  other  metals,  and  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
every  metal  has  its  own  characteristic.  The  metals  not  only 
intercept  the  rays  of  inductive  energy  by  means  of  absorption, 
but  bend  them  from  their  original  path,  and  the  amount  of  this 
re&action  varies,  as  might  be  expected,  with  each  metal,  and  also 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  reversals'  in  the  inducing  spiral.  The 
refraction  was  measured  by  means  of  two  flat  spirals,  one  in  con- 
nection with  a  battery  and  reverser,  as  spiral  A,  sheet  3,  and  the 
other,  or  receiving  spiral,  in  circuit  with  the  reverser  and  galvano- 
meter,  as  shown  at  B  in  the  same  sheet,  but  in  this  case  the 
receiving  spiral  was  placed  in  a  position  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
force,  and  consequently  was  unaffected  by  them,  until,  by  placing 
the  metal  under  examination  in  the  field,  refraction  took  place, 
and  the  lines  of  force,  being  then  no  longer  parallel  to  the  receiv- 
ing spiral,  induced  a  current  therein  proportional  to  the  refraction 
produced.  Copper  has  the  greattet  refractive  power,  and  iron, 
except  for  low  spe^  of  the  reverser,  the  least ;  and  also  in  the 
case  of  iron  the  refraction  remains  almost  unchanged  for  auy 
speed,  so  that  here  again  we  have  a  marked  eontrast  betwafU  iron 
and  the  other  metals.  I  merely  mention  these  &cts  in  passing, 
but  hope  at  lome  future  date  to  bring  them  more  prominently 
before  you. 

Although  many  eminent  men  of  sciefftee  had  long  noted  the 
analogy  between  lightning  and  electricity,  it  was  reserved  for 
Franklin  to  demonstrate  its  identity  by  a  bold  experiment  in 
which  he  proved  that  lightning  and  electricity  were  one,  and  con- 
sequently obedient  to  the  same  laws.  Franklin  at  once  conceived 
the  idea  of  protecting  buildings  and  other  high  structures  from 
the  effects  of  lightning,  by  simply  erecting  on  their  highest  parts 
a  pointed  conductor  the  other  end  of  which  should  be  well  buried 
in  moist  earth,  and  thus  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  would 
be  silently  and  harmlessly  dispersed.  Does  it  not  appear  strange 
that  so  sound  a  principle,  so  easy  in  application  and  so  universally 
beneficial  in  practice,  should,  after  all  that  has  been  written  and 
said  on  the  subject  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  be 
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still  80  imperfectly  understood  by  the  general  public  as  to  , 
the  Council  of  the  Meteorological  Society  in  forming  a  com.: 
^'to  consider  the  possibility  of  formulating  the  existing 
ledge  on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  property  firom  d^ 
by  electricity,  and  the  advisability  of  preparing  and  issi; 
general  code  of  rules  for  the  erection  of  lightning  conductors 
committee  was  formed  of  gentlemen  well  qualified  for  sucli 
and  the  result  of  their  labours  was  published  in  the  early  p 
last  year.  The  report  is  not  so  clear  on  several  points  as  coi 
desired,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  committee  thou^ 
advisable  to  append  to  their  report  so  much  useless  matter,  \ 
had.  they  sifted  and  only  formulated  that  which  was  importa 
the  subject,  would  have  proved  more  intelligible  to  the  gc 
public,  for  whose  instruction  I  presume  it  was  intended, 
the  simple  requirements  for  an  efficient  conductor  are  not 
ciently  understood  by  all  persons  who  style  themselves  eleci 
engineers,  impressed  itself  strongly  upon  my  mind  through  i 
cumstance  which  lately  occurred  within  my  own  experience 
was  informed  that  an  ^^  electrical  engineer,"  who  had  been  * 
hauling  old,  or  erecting  new  conductors  to  shafts  in  the  immet 
neighbourhood,  had,  after  pointing  out  that  the  conductor 
particular  shaft  had  not  the  points  sufficiently  high  above 
brick  work^  ^d  that  the  rod  not  being  insulated  from  the  chin 
was  of  but  little  if  any  use,  made  a  reasonable  offer  to  repla 
by  one  erected  on  the  most  scientific  principles.  On  discus 
the  question  with  him,  I  found  that  the  only  reason  he  could 
in  justification  of  the  correctness  of  his  criticism  was  that 
was  the  custom  to  so  erect  them  in  his  part  of  the  count 
As  the  conductor  in  question  had  been  doing  duty  for  tb 
years,  I  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  at  least  prudent  to  ha^ 
new  one  on  **  pure  scientific  principles,"  but  I  declined  to  hav 
insulated,  and  arranged  for  the  bottom  end  to  be  attached 
sheet  of  copper  immersed  in  a  canal  adjoining  the  premises.  1 
he  considered  quite  unnecessary,  *^  for  a  wooden  tank  placed  at 
base  of  the*  stack  filled  with  water,  and  the  end  of  the  conduc 
placed  in  it,  would  be  more  safe,  and  certainly  less  costly."  1 
work  was,  however,  done  as  I  desired,  and  as  far  as  I  know  is  do 
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its  duty;  but  I  noticed  that  soon  after  its  erection  the  top 
assumed  a  horizontal  position  from  the  force  of  the  first  strong 
wind.  Fortunately  for  us,  electrical  storms  are  not  so  frequent  or 
so  severe  in  this  as  in  other  countries,  and  that  no  doubt  is  the 
reason  for  the  great  indifference  to,  and  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
But  still  lightning  has  done  harm  in  town  and  country,  therefore 
our  object  should  be  to  provide  means  by  which  the  current  can 
be  carried  off  without  any  injury.  The  &ct  that  there  is  no  part 
of  a  lightning  conductor  when  charged  that  will  not  give  lateral 
sparks  to  other  conducting  bodies  in  its  inmiediate  vicinity  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and,  that  being  so,  how  essential  it  is,  especially 
at  the  present  time  when  iron  performs  such  an  important  part 
in  buildings  in  the  form  of  girders  and  roofs,  that  the  whole 
should  be  connected  to  one  efficient  conductor.  Should  electric 
lighting  make  that  progress  which  I  believe  it  wiU,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  responsible  and  qualified  persons  will  have  to 
be  appointed  to  control  the  arrangement  of  at  least  outnloor 
conductors,  and  then  perhaps  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  place 
the  erection  and  supervision  of  lightning  conductors  in  the  charge  , 
of  the  same  persons. 

Early  in  1825,  Faraday  began  to  unfold  a  most  important 
secret  of  nature,  which  marked  a  distinct  and  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  electrical  science.  By  actual  experiments  he 
demonstrated  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  various  denominations 
of  induction,  more  especially  of  that  which  he  designated  ^^  mag- 
netio-electrio-induction."  In  a  letter,  now  in  my  possession, 
written  by  him,  dated  November  25th,  1833,  he  states:  "I 
first  obtained  the  spark  with  a  common  magnet  (t.e.,  Dr. 
Knight's)  at  Woolwich,  February  8th,  1832,  and  the  next  day 
(i.e.,  on  the  9th)  from  Mr.  Daniell's  loadstone."  Although  in  the 
effects  shown  by  Faraday  the  intensity  was  feeble  and  quantity 
small,  he  then  asserted  that,  as  the  effects  could  be  produced  by 
electro-magnets,  there  could  be  no  limit  to  exalting  the  force  he 
had  already  obtained,  and  that  he  was  sure  of  its  full  development 
hereafter.  In  &ct,  Faraday  then  produced  the  germ  which  is 
now  {iB»t  developing  into  a  great  branch  of  knowledge  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  especially  in  what  is  termed  electric  lighting. 
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Men,  finding  that  this  power  could  be  produced,  and  observing 
that  it  could  be  transferred,  set  to  work  to  manufacture  machines 
which  should  evolve  strong  currents;  while  philosophers  at  home 
and  in  every  civilised  country  repeated  the  experiments,  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  adding  new  &cts  to  those  already  known. 
M.  Pizii  exhibited  in  Paris,  in  September,  1832,  a  magnetic 
machine— *that  is,  an  instrument  by  which  a  continuous  and  rapid 
succession  of  sparks  could  be  obtained.    In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Saxton  exhibited  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  London,  a  machine 
which  differed  from  that  of  Pixii's  in  that  in  his  machine  the 
coils  revolved  round  a  stationary  magnet,  while  in  M.  Pixii's  the 
magnet  revolved  and  the  coils  were  stationaiy.    Other  machines 
soon  followed,  on  the  same  principle  of  course,  but  varying  in  the 
situation  of  their  several  parts,  the  most  notable  among  which 
were  those  of  Mr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Bitchie,  and  Professor  Henry.    In 
those  early  machines  the  object  appears  to  have  been  to  obtain 
the  best  results  for  exhibiting  the  most  intense  spark  and  terrify- 
ing shock,  more  for  curiosity  as  a  scientific  toy  than  for  any 
practical  purpose.    Professor  Holmes,  in  1853,  constructed  the 
first  magneto  machine  powerful  enough  for  lighthouse  illuminar- 
tion.    It  consisted  of  thirty-six  compound  magnets,  which  rotated 
six  hundred  times  per  minute  in  fi*ont  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
helices,  so  connected  as  to  produce  direct  currents.    In  1857,  aa 
experimental  trial  of  this  machine  was  made  by  the  Trinity  House 
at  Blackwall,  under  the  direction  and  to  the  great  delight  of 
Faraday,  who  reported,  that  in  his  opinion  Professor  Holmes  had 
practically  established  the  fitness  and  sufficiency  of  the  magneto- 
electric  light  for  lighthouse  purposes,  the  light  produced  being 
powerful  beyond  any  other  that  he  had  yet  seen  so  applied. 
Three  years  later,  referring  to  this  class  of  machine,  Faraday 
said:  '^For  the  last  six  months  the  South  Foreland  has  been 
shining  by  means  of  this  electric  light.      It   has  shone   into 
France,  and  has  been  seen  and  taken  notice  of  by  the  autho- 
rities there.      Never  once  during  six  months  has  it  Sedled  in 
doing  its   duty."      Great  improvements   followed  in  machines 
for  developing  the    current,  but    utilising  it  for  illuminating 
purposes  made  little  progress,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing a  practical  form  of  lamp,   until   1878,  when,  by  the 
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introdaction  of  the  Jablochkoff  lamp  or  candle,  there  shone  in 
Paris  a  blajse  of  electric  light  that  astonished  all  who  beheld 
it.    It  was  thought  that  the  long-difficult  problem  was  at  length 
solved,  and  men  returned  to  the  subject  with  renewed  energy ; 
and  the  satis&ctory  results  of  their  labours  were  shown  in  the 
electrical  exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  1881,  and  nearer  home  in 
the  following  year,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.    But  great  as  has  been 
the  advancement  in  the  improvement  of  both  machines  and 
lamps,  they  are  still  far  &om  what  could  be  desired.    The  best 
arrangement  will  be  that  in  which  the  minimum  quantity  of  coal 
energy  is  converted  into  the  maximum  mechanical  energy,  and 
consequently  the  maximum  electric  energy.    By  increasing  the 
velocity  of  the  rotation  of  the  coil  or  coils,  the  electro-motive 
force  could  be  increased  to  an  extent  yet  unknown,  owing  to  the 
mechanical  difficulties  which  arise  if  a  given  velocity  be  exceeded. 
In  the  preparation  of  carbon  for  the  lamps,  whether  in  the  form 
of  filaments  for  the  incandescent  light  or  in  the  form  of  rods  for 
the  arc  light,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  as  pure  as  possible. 
For  incandescent    lights,  filaments    of   vegetable  fibre,  either 
natural,  as  bamboo-fibre,  or  in  a  manu£a,ctured  state,  as  parchment- 
paper,  thread,  or  paper,  are  carbonised  free  firom  oxygen,  by  which 
means  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  fibre  are  driven  off,  and  the 
carbon  remains,  which  is  infusible  and  unalterable  at  high  tem- 
peratures. But  frequently  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  fibre,* 
consisting  of  silica,  iron,  lime,  and  other  bases,  are  not  driven  off 
during  the  preparation,  consequently  the  glass  becomes  dim, 
the  carbon  disintegrates,  and  after  use  for  a  short  time  breaks. 
In  the  arc  light  the  carbon  rods  are  consumed,  and  the  silicate 
and  other  constituents  of  the  ash  fuse  and  accxmiulate  until  they 
drop,  causing,  in  combination  with  defective  regulation  of  the 
lamp,  what  is  known  as  the  flickering  or  jumping  of  the  light. 
The  method  which  will  best  obviate  these  objectionable  sources  of 
annoyance  will  certainly  be  the  approved  system.    The  numerous 
appliances  for  regulating  the  distance  of  the  carbons  for  the  arc 
light  display  great  ingenuity,  but  still  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  that  direction,  and  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
means  of  developing  the  electric  current  are  considerably  in 
advance  of  those  for  utilising  it  in  the  present  forms  of  lamps. 
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The  conductivity  of  conductors  decreases  in  well-known  ratios 
with  an  ificrease  of  temperature,  consequently  it  is  essential  that 
conductors,  especially  those  used  for  electric  lighting,  should  be 
of  sufficient  capacity,  so  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  current. 
If  the  current  passing  along  a  conductor  increases  the  tem- 
perature of  the  same,  it  is  plain  that  the  resistance  of  such  a 
conductor  is  too  great,  and  therefore  its  temperature  and 
resistance  will  continue  to  increase  until  very  prejudicial  effects 
are  reached.  Perhaps  the  results  of  actual  experiment  will  make 
this  more  clear.  The  experiments  were  made  with  a  dynamo, 
the  resistance  of  the  armature  of  which  was  0*6  of  an  ohm,  and  an 
arc  lamp,  the  resistance  of  which  was  0*38  of  an  ohm.  In  each 
case  the  circuit  was  metallic,  and  the  total  length  of  the  conductor 
fifty  yards,  insulated  to  a  thickness  of  '065  of  an  inch.  At  one 
part  of  the  circuit  the  conductor  leading  to  the  lamp  and  that 
leading  from  it  were  placed  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  as  follows : — ^When  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor was  '28  of  an  ohm  and  the  strength  of  the  current  27 
amperes,  the  dielectric  became  soft  and  allowed  the  conductor  to 
form  contact  in  twenty-five  minutes.  With  a  conductor  of  0-21 
ohm  resistance  and  a  current  of  30  amperes,  the  came  results 
followed  after  forty  minutes ;  but  with  a  conductor  df  '07  ohm 
resistance  and  a  current  of  33  amperes,  nd  heating  effects  were 
perceptible  during  the  two  hours  the  lamp  was  kept  burning. 
In  another  experiment  a  tube  contaiiling  niercury  formed  part  of 
ttie  ffirfemt,  frbm'  *the  dentre  of  which  j^rejected  a  much  smaller 
tube,  so  fliar  i^th6  AeVArfy  ^xpandefd  it  would  ascend  into  this 
smaller  tube  and  form  contact  ^tb  k  wire  ^spended  from  the 
ftp,  and  thiis  complete  a  16c»l  cirfctiit  which  was  so  arranged  as  to 
^ttiei^Kiig  a  bell  or  dhunt  ^  plortion  of  the  main  current,  if  the 
temperature  feiceed'ed  a  Certain  limit.  The  results  obtained  by 
this  anangement  were  ^  follows : — 

Distance  between  rrirv.^  ^^fr^^ 

.     .     Amv^.  wi««.dmercury.in  ^^^ 

small  tube  at  starting.  ^^  »•••«• 

33-6  -125  of  an  inch.  15' 

32  -250        „  45' 

32  -375        „  140' 

o  o  •  /;  At  fh«  eii4  of  tbt  bonn  the  mtttOTT 

^^  ^  n  had  not  ezpanded  tulllcteottj  to 

TiMli  tli«  wlrsk  eoaitqntnt^y  the 
twUdldBOtilBg. 
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K  it  be  a  fact,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  metal  conductors  charged 
with  electricity  fuse  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  required 
to  melt  them  when  not  so  charged,  how  important  it  is  that  all 
the  knowledge  possible  should  be  gained  on  the  subject,  especially 
by  all  interested  in  the  distribution  of  powerful  currents.  That  the 
electric  light  is  to  be  the  light  of  the  not  distant  future,  no  person 
acquainted  with  the  subject  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  *  Of  course  it 
will  require  time  for  its  development,  but  I  must  admit  that  the 
progress  it  has  made  within  the  last  four  years  has  astonished  me. 
A  great  demand  was  suddenly  made  on  a  totally  inadequate  supply 
of  practical  men,  and  it  was  appalling  to  see  how  inexperience 
rushed  in  where  experience  feared  to  tread.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  greater  mischief  has  not  been  done  to  retard  its  progress. 
The  desired  experience,  however,  is  being  hourly  and  daily 
obtained,  which  must  eventually  lead  to  perfect  success,  for,  in 
the  langaage  of  Faraday,  ^^  such  is  the  beauty  of  the  manifestations 
that  come  before  us  when  we  deal  with  the  great  laws  of  nature 
and  observe  phenomena  which  never  fail,  because  the  Creator 
governs  by  fixed  laws.  He  has  permitted  us  to  examine  them  and 
admire  their  effects,  and  make  provisions  for  their  application  to 
purposes  useful  to  man."  In  measuring  the  illuminating  power 
of  light,  it  is  customary  to  adopt  the  simple  method  suggested  by 
Count  Rumford,  which  consists  in  arranging  the  two  lights  to  be 
oompared,  so  that  each  casts  a  shadow  of  some  object  on  a  white 
surface,  and  the  eye  has  to  judge  as  to  the  relative  density  of 
these  shadows.  The  brightest  light,  which  casts  the  deepest 
shadow,  has  then  to  be  removed  fisurther  from,  or  the  weaker  one 
brought  nearer  to  the  screen,  until  the  two  shadows  are  pro- 
flounced  equal  in  density,  and  the  distance  of  the  two  lights  from 
t'te  sln-eeh  being  measured,  the  relative  intensity  of  the  lights  is 
apposed  to  be  as  the  square  of  the  distances.  But  I  found,  when 
comparing  a  standard  candle  with  an  incandescent  electric  light, 
that  the  results  differed  in  proportion  to  the  distance  the  standard 
light  was  placed  from  the  screen,  and  also  that  the  variable  state  of 
the  atmosphere  influenced  the  results.  Again,  the  eye  is  not  more 
to  be  depended  upon  for  an  estimate  of  light  than  the  hand  is  for 
the  weight  of  an  object,  particularly  when  any  difference  of  colour 
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may  tend  to  perplex  the  judgment.  I,  therefore,  am  not  surprised 
at  the  diversity  of  opinions  often  expressed  as  to  the  relative  values 
of  different  lights.  An  accurate  photometer,  or  measurer  of  light, 
formed  on  other  principles  than  that  of  the  judgment  of  the  eye 
would  be  a  great  desideratum  at  the  present  time. 

Early  in  the  days  of  voltaic  electricity,  many  minds  were 
occupied  with  endeavouring  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  develop- 
ing the  same.  Professor  Kitter  constructed  a  pile  of  discs  of 
copper  and  moistened  card,  placed  alternately  the  one  on  the 
other.  It  was  found,  however,  that  such  an  .arrangement  had  no 
power  of  developing  electricity  by  its  own  action,  but  was  capable 
of  receiving  a  charge  from  a  voltaic  pile,  and  parting  with  it  very 
slowly.  This  discovery  attracted  the  attention  of  other  experi- 
menters, but  no  great  results  were  produced  until  Plants  used 
plates  of  lead  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 
Such  combinations  were  called  *^  secondary  batteries,"  but  no 
lasting  practical  use  was  ever  found  for  such  batteries.  When 
electric  lighting  began  to  advance  with  giant-like  strides,  it  was 
predicted  that  the  inability  to  store  the  current  would  be  a 
fatal  barrier  to  its  success.  Electricians  were  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  this  objection,  and  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  have  directed  their  attention  to  ^^  secondary 
batteries,"  as  most  likely  to  afford  a  means  of  storage.  In  the 
spring  of  1881  it  was  announced  that  by  such  means  the  difficulty 
had  been  overcome,  and  that  ^^a  box  of  electric  energy,  equivalent 
to  nearly  a  million  foot  pounds,"  had  been  transmitted  from  Paris 
to  Scotland  in  perfect  safety.  This  announcement  was  shortly 
afterwards  confirmed  by  one  who  always  commands  our  attention 
whenever  he  either  writes  or  speaks  on  such  subjects.  This 
sudden  and  astonishing,  but  somewhat  ambiguous  statement 
naturally  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  which  soon  became 
impatient  curiosity  when  it  was  found,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
like  matters,  that  a  certain  amount  of  mystery  and  caution 
attended  the  whole  thing.  When  it  was  at  length  known  that 
the  results  stated  were  obtained  by  simply  covering  the  lead 
plates  of  a  Plants  secondary^  battery  with  oxide  of  lead,  similar  to 
the  plan  tried  by  M.  De  la  Eive  when  experimenting  on  the 
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same  subject  in  1843,  no  doubt  many  experiments  were  made 
in  that  direction.  The  results  of  my  first  experiments  were 
published  in  the  September  of  1881.  The  question  I  endeavoured 
to  solve  was  the  durability  and  cost  of  such  batteries,  and  I  feel 
bound  to  state  that  the  results  obtained  were  not  in  favour  of  that 
class  of  battery.  On  several  occasions  statements  have  appeared 
which  were  not  in  accordance  with  my  €p:periencey  and  which, 
emanating  from  the  source  they  did,  made  me  doubtful  of  the 
correctness  of  the  results  of  my  own  experiments.  But  two  years 
have  now  passed,  and  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  these 
batteries  have  gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  or  accom- 
plished anything  that  could  not  have  been  done  by  an  ordinary 
battery;  therefore  we  can  only  infer  that  they  have  not  proved  so 
successful  as  we  were  led  to  believe  they  would,  and  at  the 
present  time  we  must  admit  that  the  difficulty  of  storage  has  yet 
to  be  overcome. 

All  interested  in  the  successful  progress  of  submarine  telegraphy 
must  be  pleased  with  the  satisfactory  advancement  that  branch  of 
oar  science  has  made  and  is  still  making.  Twenty  years  ago 
opinions  differed  as  to  the  practicability  of  deep-sea  telegraphy  as 
much  as  they  do  at  the  present  time  concerning  the  ultimate  success 
of  electric  lighting.  The  reasons  asserted,  even  by  persons  whose 
words  carried  a  certain  amount  of  authority,  against  the  possibility 
of  ever  successfully  establishing  long  lengths  of  submarine  cables, 
were  too  absurd  for  sober  record.  *^  Unfathomable  depths,  where, 
if  a  cable  found  a  resting  place,  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  it 
would  be  subjected  would  destroy  its  component  parts."  "A 
cable  would  never  descend  beyond  a  certain  depth."  "There 
were  in  the  ocean  certain  huge  monsters  which  would  devour  the 
cable  as  rapidly  as  it  was  laid."  Opinions  as  to  the  electrical 
difficulties  in  working  such  cables  were  as  equally  conflicting.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  with  but  few  exceptions,  every  civilised 
part  of  the  world  is  telegraphically  connected,  the  imaginary 
difficulties  vanishing  as  submarine  telegraphy  advanced;  for  not 
only  have  cables  been  successfully  submerged  in  great  depths,  but, 
after  many  years,  have  been  Ufbed  for  repairs  with  as  little  diffi- 
culty as  there  was  in  laying  them.    It  has  also  been  proved  that 
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high  speeds  can  be  obtained  with  conductors  of  high  resistance,  as 
compared  with  those  first  considered  necessary.  I  believe  electric 
lighting,  which  at  the  present  time  is  engrossing  so  much  atten- 
tion, will  progress  in  the  same  satisfactory  way  in  the  hands  of 
competent  and  sincere  workers. 

The  telegraph  system  of  England  under  Government  manage- 
ment would,  I  believe,  compare  favourably  with  that  tmder  the 
control  of  any  other  government,  but,  considering  the  disorgani- 
sation that  occurs  whenever  we  are  visited  with  severe  storms  or 
strong  electrical  atmospheric  disturbances,  there  is  yet  much 
room  for  improvement  in  that  direction.  With  a  view  to  prevent 
such  obstructions,  both  in  France  and  Grermany,  the  aerial  lines 
are  being  superseded  by  subterranean  wires,  with,  as  I  am 
informed,  satisfactory  results. 

The  telephone,  in  conjunction  with  that  equally  marvellous 
instrument  the  microphone,  is  making  progress  as  a  telegraph 
instrument,  but  up  to  the  present  time  only  for  comparatively 
short  distances,  owing  to  its  very  sensitive  nature.  In  experi- 
menting with  other  telegraph  instruments,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficient 
to  get  at  their  wmrking  capacity  by  means  of  resistance  coOs,  but 
not  so  with  the  telephone.  I  have  heard  distinctly  with  a  tele- 
phone through  a  metallic  circuit  of  two  megohms,  which  was 
-equal  in  resistance  to  330  Atlantic  cables,  or  664,000  miles,  bat 
when  the  circuit  was  changed  to  a  cable  68  knots  in  length, 
having  a  resistance  of  675  ohms  on  one  end  of  the  telephone,  and 
a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  cable  on  the  other,  the  sounds 
received  were  very  indistinct.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1880, 
Charing  Cross  ahd  Cannon  Street  stiitions  were  telephonically 
connected  by  two  special  wires,  suspended  so  as  to  be  as  &r  as 
possible  from  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  telegraph  wires. 
Notwithstanding  the  combination  of  noises  generally  heard  in 
either  of  these  stations,  conversation  could  be  freely  carried  on, 
and  I  at  Charing  Cross  heard  distinctly  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
which  was  placed  on  the  instrument  at  Cannon  Street.  Greater 
wonders  than  this  have  been  achieved  with  the  same  kind  of 
instrument  since  that  date,  and  I  merely  instance  it  as  a  bud  in 
the  early  days  of  the  microphone.  As  at  present  constructed, 
the  telephone  is  far  too  sensitive  to  compete  successfully  with 
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other  types  of  telegraph  instmmeiits,  but  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  at  what  distance  they  really  would  work  on  a  circuit, 
either  earth  or  metallic,  placed  far  from  any  external  influence. 
Owing  to  the  inductive  effects  of  submarine  cables,  the  distance 
would  be  comparatively  limited. 

The  calls  on  the  skill  and  inventive  faculties  of  telegraph 
engineers  and  electricians  have  increased  so  rapidly,  and  are  so 
numerous  and  multifarious,  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  in  the 
time  allotted  me  this  evening  to  do  more  than  just  touch  upon  a 
few  of  the  most  important. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  especially  to  the  younger 
members  of  this  Society,  that  it  has  always  been  my  endeavour  to 
follow  the  advice  of  an  author  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  but 
who  wrote:  **I  find  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  one's  ignorance  is 
not  only  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty,  but  the  likeliest 
way  to  obtain  information,  and  therefore  I  practise  it.  I  think  it 
an  honest  policy.  Those  who  affect  to  be  thought  to  know  every- 
thing often  remain  long  ignorant  of  miaiiy  things, that  others  could 
and  would  instruct  them  in  if  they  appeared  less  conceited."  The 
tendency  of  the  present  day  appears  to  be  to  sacrifice  much  to 
tlie  love  of  gain.  'We  have  an  honourable  calling,  then  let  our 
endeavour  and  ambition  be  to  guard  it  as  such,  and,  in  so  doing, 
**  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait "  for  that  reward  which  is  sure  to 
crown  the  labours  of  the  honest  worker. 

Professor  W.  GrRYLLS  AAams,  F.R.S.:  Grentlemen, — I  have 
in  one  sense  a  very  easy  duty  to  perform,  because  I  see  that  you 
are  entirely  with  ihe  in  what  1  should  wish  to  say,  although  the 
terms  lii  ♦hich  I  do^it  may  not  be  so  well  chosen  as  I  could  wish. 

Our  President  has  put  before  us  various  very  interesting  and 
very  important  points  which  are  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration 
of  practical  men,  and  indeed  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
electrical  science:  such,  for  instance,  as  the  conductivity  of 
copper,  the  action  of  light  on  selenium,  the  inductive  action 
between  coils  of  wire  placed  far  apart  from  one  another,  and  the 
effects  of  introducing  screens  of  different  metals  between  those 
coils  of  wire.  He  has  also  treated  of  many  other  important  points 
connected  with  the  practical  application  of  electricity,  and  we 
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look  to  him,  of  course,  as  one  of  our  highest  authorities  on  all 
matters  relating  to  Atlantic  cables  and  their  history.  Among 
other  points  touched  upon,  there  was  one  in  which  I  was  very 
deeply  interested,  for  I  rejoice  to  say  that  in  our  Museum  at 
King's  College  we  have  the  loadstone,  spoken  of  by  our  President, 
which  has  been  made  celebrated  by  Faraday's  experiments  with  it — 
the  loadstone  which  was  lent  to  Faraday  by  Professor  Daniell,  and 
which  was  the  first  natural  magnet  from  which  Faraday  obtained 
his  induction  spark.  It  always  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  show  it 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  The  loadstone  referred 
to  weighs  28  lbs.,  and  is  just  capable  of  supporting  its  own  weight. 
I  am  sure  we  have  all  been  very  much  interested  to-night  in  the 
address  of  our  President,  and  in  the  various  topics  which  he  has 
introduced  into  it,  and  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  thanking 
him,  and  to  give  your  cordial  support  to  the  proposal  which  I  have 
to  make :  ^'  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  President 
for  the  very  interesting  address  which  has  been  delivered  by  him, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  permit  its  publication  in  the  Society's 
Journal." 

Mr.  C.  E.  Spaonoletti  seconded  the  proposition,  and  cordially 
endorsed  Professor  Adams's  remarks.  Out  of  the  many  interesting 
points  touched  upon  in  the  President's  address,  he  (Mr.  Spagnoletti) 
enquired  whether  some  practical  advantages  might  not  be  derived 
from  further  enquiry  into  the  peculiar  properties  of  selenium 
for  the  purposes  of  measuring  lights  of  great  power — a  subject 
which  had  hitherto  been  left  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state, 
in  spite  of  the  trouble  and  attention  given  to  it.  Some  scale 
could  probably  be  laid  down  on  the  principle  of  the  one  which 
accompanied  the  President's  paper,  to  show  that  the  varying 
resistance  or  conductivity  of  selenium  was  in  accordance  with  the 
candle-power  of  large  or  small  lights  presented  to  it,  and  so  a 
reliable  photometric  instrument  may  be  obtained.  He  thought 
that  the  older  members  of  this  Society,  as  well  as  the  younger 
ones,  might  advantageously  adopt  the  President's  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  want  of  knowledge  where  information 
was  required  or  desired  by  them. 

The  vote  was  heartily  accorded. 

The  Prestoent  :  Gentlemen, — ^I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you 
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for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  my  address.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  delivered  it  as  clearly  as  I  should  have  wished 
to  have  done,  but  if  I  have  said  one  single  sentence  which  will  in 
any  way  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  in  which  we 
are  all  so  deeply  interested,  I  shall  be  more  than  amply  repaid  for 
all  the  time  and  thought  it  has  cost  me  in  compiling. 

A  ballot  then  took  place,  at  which  the  following  new  members 
were  elected : — 

Aa  Foreign  Members: 
Tadasuke  Ishie.  |  R.  Shida. 

His  Excellency  General  W.  de  Baasloff. 

Ab  Members: 


Thomas  Buckney,  F.B.A.S. 
Charles  Gapito. 
Alfred  Clayton. 


Charles  Friend  Cooper. 
J.  Angelo  Fahie. 
B.  D.  SmilUe. 
Ivor  C.  Thomas. 

As  Associates: 

Leonard  Milne,  B.A. 
Percy  Hartley  Naftel. 
Frederick  Baumgart  Nicholson. 
Major  S.  Flood  Page. 
Alexander  Pentland. 
Ernest  Cecil  Bimington. 
Lieut.  Buchanan  Scott,  B.E. 
Lieut.  Andrew  Stuart,  B.E. 
Senor  Bafael  Suny^. 
H.  J.  Vose. 
Charles  Clement  Vyle. 
Benjamin  Warwick. 
John  Bichard  Williamson. 
Frederic  Wyles. 
Fung  Yee. 

As  Stvdents: 
Frederick  Benjamin  Oliphant  Hawes. 
Eugene  Joseph  Moynihan. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Thursday,  February  8tb, 
1883. 


G.  H.  Benson. 

John   Brailsford  Bright,  M.A., 

Oxon. 
Lieut.  M.  A.  Cameron,  B.E. 
Edward  Catley. 
Harold  Collet. 
Thomas  Marshall  Collet. 
Henry  Crookes. 
Richard  Lewis  Cousens. 
W.  F.  Dennis. 
Bernard  Mervyn  Drake. 
Captain  Arthur  Briscoe  Hawes. 
Lieut.  Henry  B.  Jackson,  B.N. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Keyser,  CJB. 
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The  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  8th,  1883 — ^Mr.  Willoughby  Smith,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  names  of  transfers  and  of  new  candidates  were  announced  and 

suspended.    Transferred  from  the  class  of  Associates  to  that  6f 

Members : — 

G.  P.  Simpson,  B.Sc. 

From  the  class  of  Students  to  that  of  Associates : — 

L.  D.  Barclay. 

The  following  recent  donations  to  the  Society's  Library  were 
announced  :— 

Director,  Central  Italian  Telegraphs ;  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
Siemens  and  Halske,  Latimer  Clark,  Gannini  Alamiro,  Kew 
Observatory. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

ON  THE  MAGNETIC  STORM  OF  NOVEMBER  17th,  1882. 

By  J.  Graves,  Member. 

On  arrival  at  the  office  of  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company,  Valentia,  on  Friday  morning,  the  17th  November, 
I  found  all  lines  east  and  west  stopped  by  earth  currents  of 
extraordinary  strength;  the  siphons  of  the  Thomson  recorders 
on  all  cables  changing  from  side  to  side  oflF  the  paper  slip,  and 
assuming  frequently  a  horizontal  position.  Simultaneous  obser- 
vations on  all  four  cables  showed  synchronous  changes ;  but  while 
the  three  western  cables  recorded  a  positive  current,  the  Emden 
cable  eastward  showed  a  negative  current,  and  vice  versa. 

Finding  that  working  was  impossible,  I  took  the  1873  cable 
and  made  observations  upon  the  quadrant  electrometer,  the 
constant  of  which  at  the  time  was  25  Fuller's  bichromate  cells, 
equal  to  300  scale  divisions ;  a  positive  charge  in  the  cable  giving 
a  right-hand  deflection  from  zero,  and  a  negative  charge  a  left- 
hand  deflection. 
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Upon  first  connecting  the  cable  to  the  electrometer,  the  reading 
was  positive,  and  varied  subsequently  as  indicated  in  the  following 
figures.  The  readings  were  taken  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  read 
and  written  doim.  The  time  of  vibration  of  the  needle  being 
short  compared  with  the  intervals  between  the  readings  plotted, 
the  curve  may  be  taken  as  unaffected  by  those  vibrations : — 


Tlmt. 

Deflaotion. 

Dizvetion. 

Tlm«. 

DefleoUoB. 

Direction. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

• 

lOM 

170 

Eight. 

11.10 

100 

lOM 

260  >| 

50 

10.67 

870 

. 

11.11 

160 

10.5S 

400 

Electrometer   vio- 

170 

A 

600 

lently    agitated — 
not  much  depend- 

11.12 

150 

10.69 

6C0 

ence  to  be  placed 

160 

700 

upon  these  prelim- 

100 

inary  readings. 

« 

11.0 

800 

11.18 

90 

11.  2 

900. 
( 

Limit  of  mirror. 

120 
110 

IL  8 

1.000^ 

Yiolentoscillations 

( 

settling  down  at 

160 

11.  6 

40 
70 
85 

Eight. 

11.14 

80 
200 
240 

11.  6 

40 

11.16 

280 

10 

Left. 

260 

86 

11.16 

220 

60 

260 

100 

270 

160 

11.17 

... 

Zero  checked. 

11.  7 

170 

260 

Left 

200 

800 

* 

160 

260 

210 

11.18 

210 

285 

190  1 

Suddenly     crossed 

11.8 

246 

over. 

260 

11.19 

60 

Bight 

800 

100 

11.9 

••• 

• 

Zero  checked. 

180 

50 

Left. 

280 

100 

11.20 

270 

160 

310 

11.10 

200 

860 
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Time. 

DeflMtlon. 

Dlnettoa. 

Time. 

D«fl«etion- 

Directloii. 

a.m. 
11.20 

340 

. 

a.m. 
11.29 

70 

860 

11.80 

100 

crossed  suddenlj. 

11.21 

400 

Extended  scale. 

110 

500 
600 

Bight. 

11.80} 

100 
130 

Left. 

500 

90 

11.22 

400 

150 

850 

» 

11.31 

160 

11.28 

400 

200 

500 
520 

215 
206 

Trembling. 

500 

210 

• 

11.24 

400 

215 

850 

11J2 

220 

11.25 

870 
890 
880 

210 
215 
250 

890 

11.83 

240 

480 

226 

• 

11.26 

450 
480 
470 

11.84 

280 
216 
220 

480 
850 

11.85 

50 
70 

Dropped  suddenly. 

11.27 

800 

100 

150 

80 

170 

50 

160 

10 

150 

25 

170 

11.86 

0 

210 

50 

Bight. 

250 

6 

11.28 

800 
810 

Trembling. 

80 

120 

260 
200 

0 
50 

Left 

11.29 

150 
180 

0 
60 

Bight. 

165 

11-87 

40 

100 

10 

50 

■ 

40 
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TtaM. 

DtflMtton. 

DIvMtlDa. 

Time. 

Difltetioii. 

DlneUoB. 

1187 

0 

a.m. 
11*48 

270 

40 

L4U 

11.49 

260 

0 

260 

60 

260 

0 

280 

40 

Bight 

260 

0 

250 

ao 

Left 

280 

80 

11^ 

280 

60 

200 

Fell  mddenly. 

16 

80 

11J8 

66 

11.61 

0 

0 

20 

Bight 

20 

Bight 

80 

0 

20 

40 

Lea 

0 

80 

60 

Left 

80 

1U2 

70 

11J9 

100 

« 

126 

70 

• 

80 

Violent  tiembling. 

140 

11.68 

66 

110 

160 

140 

11.64 

170 

170 

190 

166 

160 

11.40 

220 

170 

170 
120 

180 

11.66 

80 

180 

60 

160 

40 

11.41 

80 

100 

126 

11J(6 

180 

110 

90 

126 

11.67 

100 

166 

11.68 

90 

11.42 

160 
200 

140 
200 

11.48 

286 

240 

11.44 

260 

11.69 

270 

a4S 

270 

Steady  8  mini. 

290 

11.48 

810 

Noon 

270 
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34  SIMULTANEOUS  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING 

At  noon  joIthmI  up  cable  for  working,  but  found  it 
to  work,  the  si2)hon  on  this,  as  also  on  other  cables 
quently  in  a  horizontal  position. 

At  12.42  p.m.  the  currents  ceased  on  the  land 
gradually  decreased  on  all  cables. 

At  12.45  p.m.  all  cables  at  work. 

From  3.24  to  3.47,  4  to  4.15,  4.40  to  5.20,  5.26  to 
and  at  frequent  later  intervals  during  the  evening, 
currents  continued  to  interfere  with  working. 

On  November  18th  these  disturbances  were  renewe 
the  morning,  and  two  of  the  cables  were  worked  in  mel 
as  had  been  done  on  the  previous  evening. 

Land  lines  east  of  Valentia  and  west  of  Newfound 
more  or  less  stopped  all  day  on  the  I7th,  and  a  grea 
work  remained  on  hand  in  New  York  for  the  eastern  he: 


SIMULTANEOUS  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNIN 
ON  DIFFERENT  CABLES. 

By  J.  Graves,  Member. 

On  the  8th  November,  1882,  lightning  was  pre 
Valentia,  and  the  following  slips  show  the  record  « 
different  cables : — 

On  1873  cable- 


On  1874  cable- 


On  1880  cable- 


There  was  a  heavy  thimderstorm  with  very  frequent  ai 
flashes  of  lightning  here  on  12th  February,  1883,  all  cabU 


«*•# 


J.&myes. 
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a£fected  by  <^  kicks '^  due  to  indacUve  effects  from  the  lightning 
discharges.    At  1*55  p.m.  the  following  simultaneous  effects  were 
observed : — 
On  1873  cabl 


« 


On  1874  cable— 


»  t. 


1         »  '  V" 

.1/ 


On  1880  cablt 


/..    . 


On  Emden  cable— 


^>^M*    ii^<pi<^»^ii  »ii'^*i*^^»^ 


^■M^n^^^i^^>*M^>«<*^'%.^l«W 


At  2  p.m.  another  vivid  flash  occurred,  and  gave  the  following 
records  on  all  cables : — 


On  1873  cabl< 


»   ; 


On  1874  cabl< 


^m  ■>^  I 
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On  1880  cable— 


•  f 


r 


On  Emden  cable — 


:) 


,  .-^ 


■*-         -     «.vv.^ 


•    •     •  •• 

•  •  • 


It  SO  happened  that  we  were  not  receiving  at  these  times* 

At  about  2.4  p.m«  a  third  severe  flash  occurred,  giving  the 
following  record  on  the  1880  cable :— 


I  ,^^<mm   ■    —     ■      ■■   ■    ■ 

9 


and  similar  indications  to  the  preceding  ones  on  the  1873  and 
Emden  cables ;  but  on  the  1874  it  gave  me  something  else  to  do 
than  to  collect  records,  for  the  1874  suspended  coil  of  the  recorder 
was  fused.  Valentia  was  sending  in  duplex  at  the  time,  and  the 
sudden  loss  of  one  circuit,  together  with  the  effect  of  the  light- 
ning, snapped  the  platinum  wire  carrying  the  siphon,  and  thus 
thoroughly  wrecked  the  instrument,  necessitating  the  insertion 
of  a  new  suspended  coil,  and  the  renewal  of  all  fibres,  etc. 

I  remember  being  asked  (I  believe  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece) 
whether  I  ever  noticed  lightning  to  affect  our  instruments,  and 
therefore  these  details  may  perhaps  interest  some  one  or  more  of 
our  members. 

The  ocean  cables  are  joined  to  the  station  by  5|  statute  miles 
of  underground  wires,  in  trenches  of  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  depth. 

Note  bt  W.  H.  Fbeege. 

These  observations  are  extremely  interesting.  They  show  the 
frequent  reversals  induced  by  a  discharge  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity which  produce  letters  on  the  Morse  apparatus.    They  do 
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not  quite  answer  the  query  I  once  raised,  which  was  this  :*  Do 
thnnderstonns  out  at  sea,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ear  or  eye, 
produce  ^'  kicks  "  on  the  cables  ? 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  two  papers :— - 

MAGNETIC  STORM  IN  INDIA. 
By  E.  0.  Walker,  Member. 

A  magnetic  storm  was  observed  in  India  on  the  12th  September 
last.  Special  readings  were  taken  of  the  current  in  the  lines  from 
Belgaum  to  Vingorla  (70  miles),  and  from  Belgaum  to  Bellury 
(200  miles).    These  lines  run  approximately  east  and  west. 

In  the  chart  the  horizontal  lines  express  the  strength  of  current 
in  milliwebers,  each  space  corresponding  to  0*2  miUiweber.  The 
vertical  lines  divide  the  chart  into  minutes,  from  7  to  11.9  a.m. 
The  broken  curve  is  the  daily  normal  earth  current ;  the  thick  curve 
is  the  storm  current  on  the  Belgaum-Vingorla  line ;  and  the  thin 
curve  the  same  for  the  Belgaum-Bellury  line.  Curves  above  the 
centre  horizontal  line  show  the  current  flowing  from  west  to  east; 
those  below,  fit>m  east  to  west. 

The  storm  began  about  7  hours,  and  by  15  hours  had  dis- 
appeared. Observations  were  suspended  after  11  a.m.,  as  the 
wires  were  required  for  traffic.  At  this  time  the  storm  had 
moderated.  It  was  coincident  with  a  cyclonic  disturbance  in 
(xuzerat,  and  a  very  heavy  rain&ll  north  of  Bombay,  and  the 
approach  of  the  end  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  A  line  running 
east  and  west  from  Kolhapur  to  Batnagiri  (77  miles)  was  afifected 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  that  from  Belgaum 
to  Vingorla.  The  wires  from  Kolhapur  to  Belgaum  (69  miles), 
which  lie  north  and  south,  were  almost  free  from  interference,  the 
observed  current  being  from  0  to  0*689  milliweber  from  north  to 
south.  As  a  rule,  the  line  from  Belgaum  to  Bellury  was  a£fected 
more  quickly  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  to  Vingorla,  though 
the  currents  in  both  lines  preserved  a  fair  uniformity  of  direction. 

The  wires  of  the  lines  above  mentioned  may  be  taken  as  5^ 
B.W.O.,  and  the  relays  at  both  ends  of  each  line  were  in  cireuit 
when  the  observations  were  made. 
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EAETH  CURRENTS  IN  INDIA.  "j 

By  E.  0.  Walker,  Member. 

Observations  of  the  earth  currents  of  the  line,  Belganm  to  Vii^ 
gorla,  were  made  from  the  2l8t  August  to  8th  October  last,  1882* 
The  line,  a  single  one,  70  miles  in  length,  consists  of  63  miles 
of  No.  5J  B.W.G.  wire  and  7  miles  of  No.  9^  B.W.G.,  supported 
on  Prussian  pattern  insulators.  Belgaum  is  situated  on  the 
Deocan  plateau,  2,500  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  Vingorla  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  the  line  lies  about  east  and  west.  The  earth  con- 
nections were  iron  tubes  at  a  distance  from  the  ordinary  earths. 
Some  five  hundred  readings  were  taken  when  the  line  was  disen- 
gaged. The*  general  rules  are  that  there  is  a  zero  between  7  and 
8  a.m. ;  the  current  then  begins  to  flow  from  Belgaum  to  Vingorla, 
east  to  west,  attaining  a  maximum  of  0*3  to  0*98  (average  0*595) 
miUiweber  between  9.30  and  10  aan.  It  then  decreases  to  a 
zero  between  12.20  and  12.50  p.m.,  then  begins  to  flow  frt)m 
Vingorla  to  Belgaum,  west  to  east,  attaroing  a  Tnaximum  of  0*24 
to  1*23  (average  0*58)  milliwebers  between  2  p.m.  and  3.45  p.m. 

These  zeros  and  maxima  almost  invariably  occur  within  these 
times.  After  3.45  p.m.  the  current  still  keeps  in  the  direction 
Vingorla  to  Belgaum,  until  a  zero  is  reached  between  11  p.m.  and 
midnight,  though  indications  of  currents  after  9  p.m.  are  smalL 
From  midnight  to  5  a.m.  the  current  seems  variable  in  direction 
and  small  in  amount ;  after  5  a.m.  and  up  to  the  time  of  zero 
(between  7  and  8  a.m.)  it  flows  from  Vingorla  to  Belgaum.  I  have 
closely  compared  the  readings  at  frdl  moon  and  new  moon,  and  at 
intermediate  states,  but  find  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
currents  ate  controlled,  or  variations  created,  by  the  moon.  In 
Mr.  Adams'  admirable  paper,  read  before  the  Society  on  February 
10th,  1881,  it  was  shown  that  there  were  daily  variations  between 
London  and  Cardiff  following  the  movements  of  the  moon,  but  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  time  of  change  and  of  occurrence  of 
maxima  do  not  by  any  means  shift  about  at  Belgaum  as  they  are 
shown  to  do  in  London.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  maximum 
coirent  observed  there  was  0-104  mUliweber,  while  in  Belgaum  it 
has  been  as  much  as  1*233  milliwebers,  and  has  an  average  daily 
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TnaTitniiTTi  in  each  direction  of  0-6  milUweber.  A  theory  has  been 
held  that  earth  currents  in  India  are  always  in  one  direction :  this 
idea  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  current  of  polarisation 
only  being  observed  when  testing  the  lines,  or  a  current  of  polari- 
sation combined  with  the  ordinary  earth  current.  However,  ihy 
observations  show  most  emphatically  that  there  are  regular 
changes  of  direction. 

It  seems  plain  that  there  is  no  single  current  running  round 
the  earth,  but  it  would  probably  be  found,  if  we  had  sufficient 
data,  that  places  situated  in  the  same  meridian  are  subjected  to 
tidal  changes  of  current  simultaneously. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Adams'  paper,  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  transference  of  a  charge  of  electricity  from 
one  point  td  another  on  the  earth's  surface  would  induce  currents 
in  neighbouring  suspended  wires.  If,  then,  there  is  a  large 
induced  stationary  charge  of  electricity  which  remains  fixed  in 
position  relative  to  the  sun  while  the  earth  revolves,  as  it  were, 
within  this  envelope,  then  it  would  be  understood  that  there 
would  be  induced  currents  variable  in  amount  and  direction  in 
telegraph  lines  on  or  near  the  earth's  surfiwje.  The  form  which 
this  static  charge  takes  has,  I  think,  yet  to  be  determined.  With 
more  ample  observations  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  curve  or 
curves  representing  the  induced  charge  by  the  times  of  occur- 
rence of  zero  and  maxima  in  telegraph  lines.  I  have  not  a  table 
at  hand  showing  the  diurnal  changes  in  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  but  to  the  best  of  my  memory  the  earth  currents  observed 
by  me  somewhat  follow  the  needle. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  author: — 

EABTH  CUREENTS  (third  papeb),  SUN-SPOTS, 
AND  ELECTBIC  STOBMS- 

By  Alex.  J.  S.  Adams,  Associate. 

It  were  an  impertinence  upon  my  part  to  attempt  a  detailed 
consideration  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  but  permit 
me,  nevertheless;  to  recall  one  or  two  points  that  more-  particu- 
larly relate  to  the  subject  it  will  be  my  privilege  hereafter  to 
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submit.  By  many  of  the  earlier  authorities,  including  Brewster, 
and  at  least  the  elder  Herschel,  the  sun  was  considered  to  consist 
of  an  outer  luminous  atmosphere,  an  inner  cloudy  stratum,  and  a 
cool,  solid  centre  or  nucleus ;  whilst  modem  authorities  are,  upon 
the  other  hand,  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  nucleus  is  possessed 
of  an  amount  of  heat  far  in  excess  of  the  outer  atmosphere.  Be 
the  precise  nature  of  the  nucleus  what  it  may,  we  can  safely 
conclude,  from  the  unanimity  of  opinion  upon  the  matter,  that 
the  solar  orb  consists  of  a  nucleus,  surrounded  by  an  inner  stratum 
and  an  outer  atmosphere. 

When  the  sun — i.e.,  his  outer  atmosphere — ^is  viewed  through 
the  telescope,  it  is  observed  to  have  frequently  large  and  perfectly 
black  spots  upon  it,  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  be  apparent 
to  the  unaided  eye.  These  spots  are  neither  permanent  in  form 
nor  fixed  as  to  position,  but,  when  watched  from  day  to  day,  and 
even  from  hour  to  hour,  are  seen  to  contract  or  enlarge,  and  other- 
wise to  change  form,  as  they  gradually  cross  the  sun's  fi&ce  from 
east  to  west. 

In  some  instances — ^as  in  November  last — a  large  spot  will 
disappear  round  the  sun's  western  limb,  and,  after  passing  behind 
the  sun,  will  again  appear  at  the  eastern  side,  and  cross  the  sun's 
face  as  before. 

That  these  spots  are  gaps  or  openings  in  the  sun's  outer  atmos- 
phere is  probable,  but  in  how  &r  the  actual  nucleus  or  body  of 
the  sun  is  exhibited  through  the  openings  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conjecture. 

In  passing  to  the  consideration  of  electric  disturbances  upon 
our  globe,  you  will  be  already  aware  that  there  is  not  only  a  weak, 
variable,  unfelt,  but  constantly  present  natural  electric  force 
upon  the  telegraph  systems  throughout  the  globe,  but  that  those 
systems  are  sometimes  also  severely  deranged  by  temporary 
strong  currents  that  ever  and  anon  force  themselves  unawares 
upon  the  notice  of  the  practical  telegraphist.  Such  exceptional 
currents,  designated  in  a  former  paper  ^*  storm  currents,"  are  by 
no  means  so  infrequent  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  The 
&ct  is  that  minor  storm  currents  are  very  frequent,  although  they 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  overpower  the  working  currents  of  our 
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telegraph  lines  only  once,  twice,  or  thrice  in  a  twelvemonth,  and 
sometimes  during  a  whole  year  not  at  all.  But  occur  when  they 
may,  these  storm  currents  come  suddenly,  remain  but  for  a  short 
period,  often  for  a  few  hours  only,  and  then  as  suddenly  vanish. 
What  are  these  disturbers  of  the  telegraphist's  peace  of  mind  ? 
Whence  come  these  vagrant  forces  ?  It  will  be  my  endeavour  to 
offer  for  your  consideration  a  reply  to  those  questions. 

In  the  communications  I  have  already  had  the  privilege  to 
submit  to  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  of  Electricians, 
it  was  my  purpose,  first  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  two 
forces,  I  mean  the  ^'  earth  current "  and  the  ^^  storm  current,"  were 
distinctive,  and  should  be  separately  considered,  and  my  remarks 
were  then  entirely  directed  to  a  consideration  of  the  normal 
•*  earth  current "  variations,  the  question  of  the  "  storm  current " 
being  purposely  postponed ;  but  the  time  has  come  when  I  would, 
with  your  kind  permission,  ask  your  attention  for  certain  features 
and  observations  in  connection  with  the  latter  force. 

In  attempting  to  develop  a  line  of  argument  in  reference  to 
the  production  of  natural  electric  currents,  I  was  compelled  to  lay 
down  some  proposition  upon  which  to  work,  and  the  following 
appeared  reasonable : — 

1.  That  the  heavenly  bodies  are  electrical. 

2.  That  each  body  may  be  considered  to  possess  a  definite  and 
invariable  electrical  quantity  or  quality,  as  regards  the  whole. 

3.  That  each  body  exerts  by  induction^  rather  than  by  a 
simple  discharge  of  electricity,  an  effect  upon  each  of  the  remain- 
ing bodies,  in  proportion  to  the  governing  circumstances. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  reason,  warranted 
by  what  is  known  through  experiment;  and  based  upon  this,  with 
the  confirmation  obtained  firom  the  observed  variations  of  the 
normal  earth  current,  I  sought  to  show  that  the  moon  was  one 
great  disturber  of  the  electrical  condition  of  our  globe,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  electric  tides.  It  was  farther  suggested  that 
the  natural  electric  currents  might  be  set  up  by  a  simple  retarding 
effect  of  the  moon,  whereby  a  difference  of  speed  would  be  pro- 
duced between  the  earth  and  her  electricity,  the  strength  of  the 
resultant  current  being  simply  proportionate  to  the  difference  in 
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their  speeds  of  Fevolution.     Given  the  earth  and  her  electricih — 
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revolving  in  equal  ratio,  there  would  be  no  natural  current  effe^ 
as  we  now  have  them.  i 

Now,  if  the  result  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  one  exlerm ' 
body,  such  as  the  moon,  be  the  production  of  a  general  and  mof 
or  less  defined  variation  of  current,  should  we  not,  oonsequel 
upon  the  earth's  revolution,  also  expect  a  similar  regularity  in  tl 
effect  of  any  other  external  disturbing  power?  and  would  not  t! 
fact  of  a  similar  tidal  variation  in  any  natural  electric  carr* 
lead  us  to  suspect  in  their  case,  also,  an  eadijemjal  source 
causation  ?     And  be  it  borne  in  mind,  the  £eu;t  remains  that 
effect  of  an  electric  storm  is  felt  by  all  the  telegraphic  systems 
the  globe — ^a  &ct  that  in  itself  is  suggestive  of  external  causati 

Such  were    the  reflections  that  occurred  to  my  mind 

■ 

reference  to  electric  storms ;  but  owing  to  the  infirequency  of  t]| 
greater  storms,  the  variableness  of  the  currents  and  the  want  \ 
opportunity,  it  has  been   extremely  difficult  to  follow  up 
variations. 

During  the  great  storm  of  August,  1880,  a  rough  survey 
the  current  changes  denoted,  unmistakably,  a  regularity  in 
general  rise  and  fedl  of  the  storm  current  and  in  its  m 
direction,  but  further  opportunity  for  more  reliable  observati< 
was  awaited. 

The    great    storm    of   November    last    presented    such 
opportunity,  and  the   storm-current  variations  for  many  ho 
were  obtained,  the  best   result  being  from  a  wire  exten 
between  Iiondon  and  Leicester,  and  for  the  result  of  which  I 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S. 

The  observations  illustrated  by  Fig.  1  consist  of  those  takeq 
upon  the  Londou'-Leicester  wire  from  6  p.m.  on  the  17th  to  7  ajni 
on  the  18th  November,  and  a  shorter  curve  of  readings  that  werf 
taken  upon  a  Leeds-London  wire  between  11  p.m.  on  the  17tt|| 
and  8  a.m.  on  the  18th,  and  from  which  it  will  seen  how  dear  ai^ 
the  indications  of  a  double  progression  in  the  variation,  similar  tf 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  normal  earth-K^urrent  variation — n 
progression  whicb  at.  once  suggests  a  source  of  causation  external 
to  the  globe. 
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But  whence  may  we  find  that  source  ?  It  has  been  the  opinion 
of  some,  and  of  no  gentleman  more  strongly  than  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Preece>  F.B.S.,  that  sun-spots  were  in  some  way  responsible ;  but 
although,  consequent  upon  the  appearance  of  a  disturbance  to  the 
sun's  photosphere,  an  electric  storm  would  sooner  or  later  super- 
vene, the  storm  current  would  be  by  no  means  simultaneous  with 
the  appearance  of  the  sun-spot,  nor  would  the  sun-spot  vanish 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  storm  current,  and  these  apparent 
contradictions  seemed  to  call  for  explanation  before  the  theory 
ooold  be  regarded  as  satis&ctory.  That  there  was  some  sort  of 
connection  between  solar  spots  and  electric  storms  appeared 
evident,  but  how  was  the  seeming  discrepancy  I  have  mentioned 
to  be  reconciled  ? 

During  the  interval  between  the  electric  storms  of  last  April 
and  that  of  the  following  October,  the  subject  of  this  apparent 
nonconformity  of  the  current  to  sun-spot  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance received  careful  consideration,  and  it  ultimately 
occurred  to  me  that  the  probability  of  the  sun's  electric  influence 
proceeding  from  his  solid  opaque  body,  rather  than  from  his 
Imninous  atmosphere,  had  not  been  sufficiently  regarded — that 
in  all  probability  the  sun's  atmosphere  materially  reduced,  if  it 
did  not  completely  cut  off,  the  sun's  electrical  forces : — a  theory 
that  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination,  and  which  goes  far  to 
explain  the  comparatively  slight  electrical  influence  the  sun  nor- 
mally exerts  upon  the  earth. 

Taking  up  the  mattei^  from  this  point  of  view,  I  was  impelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  production  of  electric  atorm  currents 
upon  owr  globe  is  due  to  the  greater  or  less  exposv/re  of  a 
portion  of  the  surCs  solid  body,  consequent  upon  the  opening  of 
the  sun's  luminous  atmosphere,  and  to  the  direct  action  of  that 
exposed  portion  of  the  sun's  body  upon  the  earth;  and  that, 
because  force  acts  in  straight  lines,  the  sun's  influence  through 
the  break  in  his  atmosphere  can  only  be  felt  by  the  earth  when 
the  exposed  portion  of  the  sun  is  actually  presented  to  the  earth 
(and  it  seems  to  me  the  precise  constitution  of  that  atmosphere, 
whether  of  self-luminoufl  clouds  or  of  circling  meteoric  systems, 
and  the  precise  cause  of  disruption  in  that  atmosphere,  whether 
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by  local  development  or  because  of  the  entrance  of  some  circl^f  ^  n 
body  into  it  as  it  traverses  its  orbital  course,  will  not  a£fect  f|l  ^  "^ 
value  of  my  argxunent) — ^a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  curio 
want  of  conformity  already  alluded  to.  ' 

It  will  be  readily  understood  if,  by  way  of  explanation,  li 
suppose  the  sun's  atmosphere  to  be  itself  dense  and  dark,  whill 
the  sun's  body  is  brilliant  with  light.  The  light  that  would  pal 
from  the  sun's  body  through  the  atmospheric  opening  might  n 
seen  in  the  form  of  a  distant  ray,  but  only  when  the  openin| 
reached  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  earth  should  we  get  tU 
direct  effect  of  the  light. 

An  opportunity  for  testing  this  aspect  of  the  subject  has  beel 
recently  offered.    The  electric  storm  of  November  was  remarkable 
my  own  records  offering  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  strengtll 
of  its  currents ;  moreover,  the  sun-spot  was  of  considerable  size! 
frequently  visible  to  the  eye  without  artificial  aid.      For  thJ 
precise  dates  of  the  sun-spot  appearance  and  disappearance  I  havJ 
to  thank  Mr.  William  Ellis  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  and  it! 
will  be  seen  from  Fig.  2,  in  which  S  represents  the  sun  and  hisj 
luminous  shell,  E  the  earth,  and  P  a  sun-spot,  or  cavity,  that,'....^ 
if  the  sun-spot  first  appeared  upon  the-  eastern  limb  of  the  sun's 
disc  upon  a  given  date,  by  moving  the  spot  round  in  conjunction  | —  < 
with  the  sun's  atmospheric  period  of  revolution — say,  one  revolu- ! 
tion  in  25  days — ^the  opening  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  should  —  - 
centre  upon  the  earth  at  about  the  sixth  day  afterwards,  and  that  , 
the  first  and  last  shock  of  direct  electrical  effect  should  be  felt  at 
nearly  equal  distances  upon  either  side  of  that  sixth  day,  the  sun- 
spot  disappearing  about  six  days  later  still. 

What  are  the  actual  &cts  in  connection  with  this  last  Novem- 
ber storm?  The  recent  sun-spot  became  visible  on  November 
12th,  at  the  extreme  eastern  limb  of  the  sun's  disc,  the  earth 
current  remaining  undisturbed  for  no  less  than  five  days  after- 
wards. Upon  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  electric  storm  burst 
upon  us,  and  continued  with  varying  vigour  for  three  days, 
disappearing  during  the  early  morning  of  the  21st,  after  which 
the  normal  earth  current  assumed  its  wonted  appearance.  The 
sun-spot,  however,  remained  visible  until   the  25th,  when  it 
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disappeared  oyer  the  western  limb.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
the  flash  of  electric  influence  occupied  five  days  in  reaching  the 
earth  by  the  sun's  motion,  and  three  days  in  passing  the  earth. 

Upon  the  disappearance  of  the  great  spot  round  the  sun's 
western  limb,  on  November  25th,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
remains  of  that  spot  might  show  themselves  upon  the  sun's 
fiuse  when  the  required  time  for  their  revolution  round  the  sun 
had  elapsed,  and  diligent  watch  was  consequently  made  for  the 
reappearance  of  storm  currents.  Upon  the  15th  and  16th 
December,  dates  at  which  the  remains  of  the  spot,  if  any  existed, 
should  be  nearly  at  the  centre  of  the  sun's  &ce,  electric  storm 
currents  of  very  moderate  strength  were  prevalent,  and  in  answer 
to  my  enquiry,  the  Astronomer-Soyal,  to  whose  kindness  I  am 
much  indebted,  stated  that  ^'  tiie  sun-spots  observed  on  December 
15t&,  etc.,  ivre^  wUhcut  dovJbt,  the  remama  of  the  large  spot  of 
November  12-25,"  and  adds :  ^*FoUomng  Uie  rotation  of  the  euuj 
the  November  spot  should  have  been  on  the  Ivmh  about  December 
9thy  at  7  jo.m.,  and  should  be  first  seen  here  on  the  momiTig  of 
December  ICMA." 

Thus  we  see  the  remains  of  the  November  great  spot  appeared 
on  the  sun's  eastern  limb  late  on  the  9th,  followed  by  electric 
storm  currents  about  six  days  later,  and  bearing  out  the  idea  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  exposed  portion  of  the  sun's  body  to  get  in 
a  line  with  the  earth  through  the  opening  in  his  atmosphere  for 
the  occurrence  of  an  electrical  disturbance. 

I  may  also  add  that,  whereas  the  great  spot  of  April,  1882,  was 
first  visible  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  the  electric  storm  did  not 
really  break  upon  us  until  the  17th,  and  prevailed  to  the  20th,  a 
further  indication  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  I  have  sought  to 
advance. 

To  me  the  fiicts  connected  with  these  electric  storms  are  sub- 
lime to  a  degree,  and  altogether  corroborative  of  the  conjectured 
explanation — ^an  explanation  that,  whilst  amply  vindicating  the 
opinions  of  those  who  held  the  theory  of  sun-spot  causation,  also 
opens  a  wide  field  in  the  domain  of  practical  astronomy.  Nor  is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  correctness  of  this  view  may  be  com- 
pletely substantiated  with  the  appearance  of  the  next  considerable 
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%*  The  suggested  great  difference  in  the  electrical  quality  of  the  sun's  bod] 
as  against  that  of  his  luminous  atmosphere  will  hardly  be  considered  too  greaj 
when  it  is  remembered  how  vastly  larger  than  the  sun  must  be  his  ou 
inhere  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  its  electric  tension;  moreorer,  it  | 
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solar   spot,   and   its   truth    enable   our    astronomers   to   becom      v, 
projAetic  in  fixing  for  us,  days  beforehand,  the  probable  magn 
tude  and  time  in  appearance  of  electric  storms. 

In  conclusion,  to  my  mind  a  feature  of  much  interest  occu' 
in  the  question.  What  is  the  amount  of  force  expended  at  tt 
sun  to  furnish  these  electrical  disturbances  upon  our  earth?     \\ 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  force  rays  that  through  a  solar  sp(^ 
strike  the  earth  in  a  given  moment  of  time  form  a  small  moiet 
of  the  whole  that  finds  its  way  through  the  spot  into  space;  an- 
yet  the  moiety  that  did  strike  the  earth  was  capable,  in  Xovembc 
last,  of  producing  a  disturbance  equal  to  no  less  than  the  -J^jj  of  a- 
ampere.     Now,  calculating  back  over  the  95,000,000  of  miles  t 
the  sun,  we  shall  find  that  those  few  rays  of  force  will  equal  at  th" 
unit  distance  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  500,000  amperes  nearly 
and  it  would  be  as  interesting  to  know  the  consumption  of  coi 
necessary  per  second  of  time  for  the  production  of  those  few  fore 
rays,  as  it  would  how  long  the  earth  could  retain  its  present  cor 
stitution  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  produced. 

If,  too,  the  hypothesis  I  have  sought  to  advance  regarding  th 
effect  of  the  sun's  body  through  gaps  in  his  atmosphere  be  estal- 
lished,  the  fact  that  such  mighty  forces  are  emitted  by  the  sun 
nucleus  is  suggestive  of  a  further  feature  in  respect  to  the  solr 
economy,  and  it  is  this :  the  earth,  in  her  orbital  course,  is  cor, 
tinually  cutting  lines  of  force,  enfeebled  though  they  be  by  tlf 
sun's  atmosphere,  and  an  electrical  disturbance  upon  the  eartl 
with  proportionate  heat  value,  is  the  result.     May  not  the  cut 
ting  up  and  resolving  into  heat  of  the  sun's  electrical  rays  b;. 
the  sun's  atmosphere  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  otherwis 
amazing  light  and  heat  that  are  by  that  atmosphere  thrown  int. 
space?     Indeed,  imagination  fails  in  its  attempt  to  grasp  th 
mighty  electrical  forces  which  the  sun,  as  a  whole,  may  throi 
upon  his  atmosphere  for  conversion  into  heat  and  light.  fa 
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probable  that  the  sun's  atmosphere  partakes  of  a  form  not  calculated  to  exhibit 
high  electrical  qnalities.  The  exposure  of  the  sun's  body  can  at  best  be  but 
partial,  and  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  spot  cavity  the  electrical  forces 
evolved  must  necessarily  be  equally  changeable. 

The  President:  Q-entlemen,— We  have  had  four  very  interest- 
ing papers.  In  a  Society  like  ours  such  a  subject  should  produce 
a  profitable  discussion ;  therefore,  if  any  gentleman  present  will 
&vour  us  with  his  views  on  the  subject,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  him.  Perhaps  Professor  Adams  has  something  to  say  on  the 
matter. 

Professor  W.  Grtlls  Adams,  F.R.S. :  I  should  have  preferred 
to  listen  to  the  views  of  other  members  before  joining  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  Earth  Currents,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  our 
President,  I  rise  to  open  the  discussion  on  this  interesting  subject, 
on  which  we  have  had  three  distinct  papers  this  evening.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Adams  some  two 
years  ago,  on  the  regular  diurnal  earth  currents,  I  stated  a  theory 
which  had  been  put  forward  by  Professor  Bowland,  and  which  is 
mentioned  in  Mr.  E.  0.  Walker's  paper.  Professor  Bowland 
showed  that  a  static  charge  of  electricil^y  which  is  carried  froia  one 
place  to  another  will  act  in  the  same  way  in  producing  magnetic 
effects  as  a  current  of  electricity  flowing  between  the  same  two 
places — {.e.,  a  transfer  of  a  static  charge  of  electricity  is  equivalent 
to  an  electric  current  in  producing  magnetic  effects.  If  I  rightly 
understood  his  statement,  Mr.  Walker  seems  to  think  that  a 
static  charge  which  is  fixed  in  position  will  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing magnetic  effects.  This  is  not  the  case;  the  magnetic 
effects  are  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  charge  fiom  one  place  to 
another. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Adams'  papers  and  his  theories,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks.  In  his  paper  read  two  years  ago, 
he  deals  more  particularly  with  the  regular  diurnal  earth  currents, 
which  seem  to  depend  upon  the  motion  of  the  moon. 

I  am  afiraid  that  his  theory  cannot  be  accepted,  viz.,  that  the 
earth  hae  a  charge  of  electricity  itpon  U^  the  distrihutian  of  which 
is  affected  in  a  peculiar  way  by  the  position  of  the  moonj  and 
thai  these  changes  in  the  ddstrUmtion  give  rise  to  the  regvlar 
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dvu/mal  earth  ewrrerds  and  terrestrial  WKtgnMe  ehomgea  v^ich 
are  cbaerved.  If  we  are  to  form  a  theory  on  a  subject  on  which 
we  have  as  yet  comparatively  few  &ct8|  I  should  still  prefer  to 
regard  the  theory  which  I  threw  out  in  the  discussion  two  years 
ago,  and  in  my  paper  before  the  British  Association,  as  a  more 
probable  one,  and  one  which  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  well- 
known  principles  of  electricity. 

The  &ci  that  the  earth  consists  of  magnetic  matter,  and  that 
there  are  tides  in  the  earth  caused  by  the  moon  and  by  the  sun 
— ^tides,  I  mean,  not  only  in  the  seas,  but  in  the  solid  body  of  the 
earth  itself,  altering  its  form,  thus  raising  up  a  tide  in  that 
magnetic  matter, — ^this  fiict  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  an  earth  current  in  a  direction  firom  the  equator  to  the  polar 
regions.  Then,  again,  high  up  in  the  middle  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  the  region  of  aurors,  you  have  a  rare  atmosphere 
which  conducts  electricity  or  allows  discharges  through  it  more 
readily  than  the  lower  and  denser  atmosphere.  From  the  tidal 
retardation  of  this  atmosphere  of  oxygen  behind  the  magnetic 
matter  of  the  earth  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  we 
might  expect  a  transfer  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  itself  in 
a  direction  firom  the  polar  regions  towards  the  equator :  thus  the 
attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  magnetic  matter  of  the 
earth  and  on  its  atmosphere  might  be  expected  to  give  rise  to 
regular  diurnal  earth  currents  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles, 
and  a  transfer  of  electricity  in  the  shape  of  currents  or  electrical 
discharges  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  direction 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator;  at  any. rate  there  would  be 
nothing  contrary  to  well-known  principles  in  such  a  supposition. 
It  gives  a  direct  relation  between  the  regular  diurnal  earth 
currents,  magnetic  disturbances,  and  the  streamers  of  the  aurora, 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  them. 

In  his  paper  this  evening,  Mr.  Adams  has  dealt  more  particu- 
larly with  powerful  earth  currents  and  with  violent  magnetic 
disturbances,  such  as  we  have  had  in  September  and  November 
last  and  during  the  past  month.  In  my  paper  before  the  British 
Association,  I  compared  such  magnetic  disturbances  at  observar- 
tories  all  over  the  globe — several  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
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and  some  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  photographic  records 
taken  at  those  observatories  were  reduced  to  the  same  time-scale, 
were  placed  oyer  one  another,  and  then  the  tracings  compared 
with  one  another.  I  found  that  those  magnetic  disturbances 
occurred,  as  nearly  as  one  can  say,  at  the  same  instant  all  over 
the  globe.  There  has  been  a  general  impression  that  these  dis- 
turbances are  larger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles  than  near 
the  equator.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  magnetic  curves  shows 
that  there  is  not  such  a  very  great  difiference  in  the  magnitude  of 
these  disturbances,  whether  they  occur  in  the  north  of  Europe,  or 
in  Asia,  or  near  the  equator.  Unfortunately,  the  instruments  used 
in  different  magnetic  observatories  are  not  equally  sensitive,  and 
so  a  false  impression  may  be  obtained  from  the  direct  comparison 
of  the  curves  unless  the  scale  values  are  taken  into  account. 
Thus  the  instruments  at  St.  Petersburg  are  very  sensitive,  at 
Vienna  and  at  Kew  and  Melbourne  they  are  less  sensitive,  whilst 
at  Bombay  and  at  the  Mauritius  the  magnetic  needles  have  not 
been  magnetised  to  the  same  degree,  and  consequently  the  dis- 
turbances appear  to  be  very  much  smaller. 

Mr.  Adams  has  referred  to  the  earth-current  disturbances  of 
August,  1880.  I  have  compared  the  photographic  records  of  the 
magnetic  disturbances  of  that  storm  taken  at  Toronto,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Vienna,  Kew,  Lisbon,  China,  the  Mauritius,  and  Melbourne. 
At  all  those  stations — i.«.,  practically  all  over  the  globe — the 
storm  began  at  the  same  instant,  and  at  stations  even  wide  apart 
from  one  another  the  general  character  of  the  disturbances  was 
the  same.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  storm  the  vertical-force 
curves  at  Lisbon,  where  the  vertical-force  needle  is  very  sensitive, 
and  also  at  an  observatory  at  Zi  Ka  Wei,  near  Shanghai,  in  China, 
where  there  is  also  a  very  sensitive  vertical-force  needle,  the  two 
curves,  when  put  over  one  another,  were  almost  absolutely  identi- 
cal, showing  that  the  disturbance  had  begun  at  both  places  at  the 
yery  same  instant,  and  that  this  disturbance  was  absolutely  of  the 
same  form  at  the  two  stations  and  taking  place  at  the  same  rate 
— ^that  in  iact  for  a  certain  period  there  was  no  difference  what- 
ever in  the  character  of  those  disturbances.  Now,  unfortunately, 
at  most  of  the  other  stations,  except  St.  Petersburg,  the  vertical* 
VOL.  xn.  4 
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force  cnires  do  not  appear  to  show  great  changes,  because  the 
vertical-force  needles  are  not  set  up  in  a  sufficiently  sensitive 
state  to  get  very  much  out  of  them.  In  feet,  ordinarily  the  trace 
is  simply  a  straight  line,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  a  straight  line, 
with  no  variation  except  when  a  magnetic  storm  occurs. 

The  horizontal  force  curves  are  also  similar  in  character  at 
such  widely  distant  stations  as  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Kew, 
Lisbon,  Bombay,  Melbourne,  and  Zi  Ea  Wei  in  China. 

With  regard  to  the  theory  that  Mr.  Adams  brings  forward, 
I  am  afraid  that  we  have  hardly  sufficient  &cts  established  yet  to 
form  the  basis  for  a  theory  which  would  be  of  very  much  service 
to  us.  We  have  as  yet  to  arrange  and  compare  the  observations 
of  magnetic  storms  made  in  magnetic  observatories  with  the 
observations  of  earth  currents  (which  have,  of  course,  a  diiisct 
ccHmection  with  these  magnetic  storms — there  is  no  question 
whatever  about  that)  and  with  observations  of  aurorse,  which  have 
not  been  touched  upon  to-night,  but  which  are  most  intimately 
connected  with  these  magnetic  storms  and  with  earth  currents. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  should  be  careful 
how  we  put  forward  theories.  Jest  they  should  be  found  to  be 
based  entirely  upon  conjecture.  For  instance,  I  think  the  theory 
which  Mr.  Adams  has  just  put  forward  with  regard  to  the  electrical 
influences  coming  from  the  body  of  the  sun  in  straight  lines 
through  a  spot,  and  only  affecting  the  earth  when  those  straight 
lines  happen  to  fall  upon  it,  scarcely  agrees  with  the  established 
principles  of  electrical  induction,  and  will  hardly  account  {or  the 
facts  observed,  viz.,  that  after  the  appearance  of  the  sun-spot  rorind 
the  edge  of  the  sun  it  will  be  four  or  five  days  before  the  magnetic 
disturbance,  which  appears  to  be  connected  with  that  sun-spot^ 
begins  to  affect  the  earth.  I  think  we  must  see,  first  of  all,  a 
little  more  connection  between  this  disturbance  on  the  sun's 
surfikce  and  what  we  know  of  electrical  induction.  The  sun  has  an 
atmosphere  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  and  we  know  a  great  deal 
about  this  atmosphere.  We  know  the  character  of  the  motion  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  sun-spot  from  the  spectra  which  have  been 
observed — that  in  {suet  a  sun-spot  is  a  sort-  of  tornado  or  whirlpool, 
the  magnitude  of  which  we  have  no  conception  of,  but  the  character 
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of  which  we  know  very  well  from  similar  distnrbances  produced  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  or  in  the  ocean.  We  may  say  that 
we  have  a  veiy  large  whirlpool  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  smi.  Bat 
I  think  that  we  should  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sun's 
atmosphere  is  a  shield  to  protect  the  earth  from  the  electrical 
influence  arising  from  the  body  of  the  sun,  even  supposing  that 
the  body  of  the  sun  were  electrically  charged.  If  there  is  an 
electric  charge  on  the  body  of  the  sun,  surely  it  will  be  on  the 
outside  of  the  solar  atmosphere  that  we  should  get  this  tremen- 
dous charge  of  electricity,  and  therefore  you  may  say  that  the 
earth  would  be  entirely  open  to  its  influence.  Electricity  spreads 
to  the  surface,  and  therefore  we  may  expect  the  outside  of  the 
solar  atmosphere  to  be  charged  up  to  a  very  high  potential,  and 
so  we  should  not  look  for  the  disturbance  to  come  through  a  rift 
in  that  atmosphere. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  bring  to  bear  on  this  subject  all 
the  evidence  we  can,  from  spectrum  analysis  and  from  other 
sources,  so  as  to  find  out  really  what  connection  there  may  be 
between  sun-spots  and  the  magnetic  disturba>nces  on  the  earth. 
I  think  we  must  regard  the  sun-spots  rather  as  signs  of  very  great 
disturbance  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  than  as  holes  through  which 
electrical  influence  may  pass. 

Observations  seem  to  show  that  when  the  sun's  atmosphere  is 
in  a  state  of  very  great  disturbance  there  is  less  heat  received  by 
the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  hence  the  conjecture  has  been  thrown 
out  that  this  diminution  in  the  supply  of  heat  to  the  earth  is  the 
cause  of  the  aurora  and  earth  currents  and  magnetic  disturbances. 
Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  sun  is  a  magnet,  and  has  a 
direct  magnetic  influence  upon  the  earth,  and  that  these  mag- 
netic storms  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  earth's  magnetism 
which  are  caused  by  magnetic  changes  in  the  sun.  We  must 
trust  that  friture  observations  will  clear  our  ideas  with  regard 
to  earth  currents,  aurorse,  and  magnetic  disturbances. 

Mr.  G.  A.  MoBGAN :  I  have  given  the  question  of  earth  currents 
consideFable  attention,  not  only  since  the  great  magnetic  storm 
of  November  last,  but  for  some  years  past.  When  Mr.  G.  F.  Varley 
was  engineer  to  the  Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Com- 
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pany,  I  remember  a  magnetic  storm  stopping  onr  conminnication. 
That  ^rsB  twenty-fonr  years  ago. 

I  will  not  yentore  to  suggest  a  theory  after  what  P^fessor 
Adams  has  just  said ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  is  a 
little  electrical  instrument  which  I  am  not  aware  has  ever  been 
mentioned  in  this  room  since  earth  currents  have  been  talked 
about  (although  they  were  spoken  about  at  some  of  the  first 
meetings  of  our  Society),  and  that  is  <'  Delezenne's  circle,**  which, 
when  reyolyed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  magnetic  lines  of 
force,  gaye  readings  upon  a  galyanometer.  During  the  discussion 
on  Mr.  Adams'  last  paper,  Professor  Adams  referred  to  a  remark 
of  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  who  said,  that  if  a  wire  was  suspended 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator  round  the  earth,  a  current  would  be 
obtained  in  that  wire.  Now,  quite  independently  of  that,  as  well 
as  of  the  subsequent  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Banker  on  the  same 
paper,  I  formed  a  theory  in  my  own  mind  which  ^^  Delezenne's 
circle  **  seemed  to  confirm.  It  does  seem  rather  strange  that  the 
general  flow  of  earth  currents,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  are, 
as  a  rule,  in  one  direction.  Schwendler,  in  his  very  instructive 
paper  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society,  shows  that  in  India  the 
tacts  are  as  I  state  ;*  and  Professor  Adams  has  just  suggested  the 
conjecture  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  flow  of  electricity  passing 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  vi/x 
versa,  and  from  the  equator  through  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  back  again. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Adams,  as  to  the  amount  of  heat  received  by 
the  earth  from  the  sun,  we  shall  have  to  step  beyond  the  region 
of  telegraphy  to  that  of  physical  geography  and  astronomy. 
Geographers  (Pouillet,  Herschel,  and  Maury)  tell  us  that  the 
amount  of  heat  given  out  by  the  sun  in  one  day  to  the  earth  is 
sufficient  to  raise  a  caldron  of  water  as  large  as  the  Principality  of 
Wales,  and  a  mile  in  height,  fix>m  the  zero  point  up  to  that  of 
boiling. 

Betuming  to  Professor  Adams'  remark  as  to  the  supposed 
currents  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  passing  both  in  the 
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lower  and  upper  regions,  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  large 
constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  viz.,  one-fifth,  is  oxygen,  which 
Faraday  demonstrated  to  be  magnetic.  He  has  also  shown  that 
as  the  temperature  of  oxygen  is  raised  its  paramagnetic  force 
diminishes,  being  resumed  as  the  temperature  falls  again.  He 
says :  *'  These  properties  it  carries  into  the  atmosphere,  so  that 
the  latter  is,  in  reality,  a  magnetic  medium,  ever  varying,  from 
the  influence  of  natural  circumstances,  in  its  magnetic  power. 
If  a  mass  of  air  be  cooled,  it  becomes  more  paramagnetic;  if 
heated,  it  becomes  less  paramagnetic  (or  diamagnetic),  as  com- 
pared with  the  air  in  a  mean  or  normal  condition."*  The  earth 
revolves  at  a  very  great  speed,  and  the  whole  of  the  atmosphere 
is  influenced  by  its  revolution.  Now,  is  it  possible  that  the 
rotation  which  the  earth  has  is  sufficient  to  cause  these  invisible 
lines  of  force,  which,  with  the  atmosphere,  are  being  acted  upon 
by  the  force  of  gravitation,  to  take  up  a  certain  position  due  to 
part  of  the  atmosphere  being  oxygen,  and  so  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  magnetic  field  which  sets  up  induced  currents  of  electricity  in 
the  wires  ?  When  there  is  no  sun-spot  present  there  is  always  a 
normal  earth  current,  but  when  the  sun-spot  comes  opposite  our 
earth,  and  we  are  in  the  sun-spot  shadow,  then  something  peculiar 
takes  place  by  which  every  telegraph  wire  is  stopped  for  a  time. 
Is  that  caused  by  the  &ct  that  the  magnetic  equilibrium,  if  I 
may  term  it,  of  the  earth  is  distturbed,  and  these  lines  of  force, 
which  up  to  that  time  have  behaved  symmetrically,  are,  as  it  were, 
stopped  or  caused  to  deviate,  and,  although  the  earth  continues  its 
previous  motion  with  the  wires  upon  it,  they  cut  other  innumer- 
able lines  of  force  made  by  the  presence  of  the  sun-spot,  and  the 
so-called  earth  current  observed  be  set  up?  It  is  a  fact  that 
when  a  wire  is  looped  the  deflection  is  lost.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  the  loop  at  both  ends  with  wires  going  geographi- 
cally paialleL  On  the  morning  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
November  earth  currents,  a  curious  case  came  to  my  notice.  I 
made  a  loop  between  London  and  one  of  the  Liverpool  offices,  and 
told  that  office  to  *^  loop,"  but  he  did  not  do  so.    I  made  the  loop 
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myself.  After  the  circuit  had  been  working  for  a  considerable 
time,  Liverpool  said  the  earth  currents  had  disappeared :  '*  Please 
put  the  wire  straight."  Now,  as  I  had  made  the  loop,  I  replied 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  so  at  his  end  (the  earth 
currents  were  as  strong  as  ever).  This  was  on  a  Wheatstone 
circuit,  and,  although  the  two  wires  at  the  distant  end  were 
making  earth  at  the  earth-plate  conmion  to  both,  it  made  no 
alteration  upon  our  working  wire.  Working  was  carried  on  in 
one  direction  on  a  Wheatstone  wire  to  Manchester,  unlooped,  and, 
although  the  prevalent  earth  currents  disturbed  many  circuits, 
the  one  I  refer  to  was  able  to  do  good  work. 

I  should  like  to  ask  telegraphers  a  question  that  has  been  put: 
Is  it  possible  in  America,  or  anywhere  else  where  double  current 
telegraphy  is  used,  to  work  a  circuit  duplex  during  the  prevalence 
of  earth  currents,  magnetic  storms,  or  sun-spots  ?  The  answer  to 
such  a  question  would  be  very  interesting.  Some  circuits  did 
actually  work  duplex  on  the  second  day  when  earth  currents 
affected  other  single-working  unlooped  circuits.  This  point  can, 
I  think,  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  earth  current  obtained 
was  not  stronger  than  the  working  current  which  was  used,  in 
which  case  a  balance  of  the  circuit  might  be  maintained  without 
detriment  to  the  work,  and  I  think,  also,  that  it  is  possible  for 
such  a  circuit  to  be  less  affected  than  a  direct  working  or  single 
circuit  not  using  differential  apparatus. 

I  have  perhaps  gone  out  of  the  way  in  speaking  of  physical 
geography,  but  I  think  that  this  question  in  particular  can  only 
be  answered  by  physical  geographers;  and  when  it  has  been  before 
our  meetings  much  has  frequently  been  said  of  the  observations 
that  might  be  made  by  telegraphers  to  advance  science  in  general. 
I  want,  if  I  noay  be  allowed,  to  drop  a  hint  as  to  the  equipment  of 
all  the  observatories  in  the  world,  viz.,  that  every  observatory 
throughout  the  world  (I  believe  it  is  aheady  the  case  at  Ghreen- 
wich)  should  be  supplied  with  a  short  telegraph  line,  and  also  to 
have  a  recording  instrument  showing  the  normal  earth  current 
every  day.  It  could  be  done  at  Uttle  expense  comparatively.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  world  the  wire  might  be  laid  along  the  ground, 
at  other  parts  it  might  be  su^eaded  on  poles,  and  I  believe  by 
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thai  means  better  results  might  be  obtained  than  can  possibly  be 
given  by  telegraphers,  because,  when  the  earth  currents  appear  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  did  the  other  day,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  any  telegrapher  to  give  his  attention  to  a  matter  of 
that  sort  at  busy  stations. 

Plrofessor  McLeod  :  May  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks 
with  reference  to  the  theory  of  sun-spots.  The  explanation  that 
we  have  heard  with  regard  to  the  solar  nudeus  being  seen  through 
ihe  sun-spot  is,  I  think,  one  of  those  old  theories  which  by  this 
time  have  been  almost  exploded.  It  appears  that  these  solar 
spots  are  places  where  the  gases  are  cooler  than  in  othier  portions 
of  the  sun's  photosphere.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spots 
there  is  almost  invariably  seen  a  bright  patch,  called  a  facula, 
which  appears  to  be  an  uprush  of  hot  gases  from  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  spot.  These  hot  gases,  in  cooliug,  descend  and  pro- 
duce those  phenomena  that  are  called  sun-spots ;  and  on  examining 
the  sun-spot  with  the  spectroscope  we  find  that  the  gas  in  the  spot 
itself  has  a  lower  temperature  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

There  is  one  very  curious  phenomenon  observed  in  the  sun- 
spot  which  is  not  explained  by  this  theory — ^I  mean  the  very 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  nucleus  of  the  spot  and 
the  penumbra.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  explain  what  is  the 
actual  cause  of  this :  we  cannot  well  say  that  it  is  the  nucleus  of 
the  sun,  because  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  so,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  descent  of  cold  gas  will  produce  this  sharp  line  of 
demarcation.  If  the  nucleus  of  the  sun  were  the  cause  of  the 
disturbances  which  manifest  themselves,  they  should  begin  shortly 
after  the  spot  appears  on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun,  and  con- 
tinue almost  until  the  spot  disappears  on  the  western  limb.  Mr. 
Whipple,  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  pointed  out  to  me  the  other 
day  the  curious  &ct,  that  it  is  only  while  the  sun-spots  are  in  a 
certain  position  that  the  disturbances  take  place:  they  do  not 
take  place  during  the  whole  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  spot, 
but  only  when  the  spot  stands  in  certain  positions  of  the  sun  wit^ 
regard  to  the  earth. 

Now,  the  &ouIflB — ^these  bright  spots  which  are  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Uie  dark  ones— are  shown  to  be  incandescent 
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gases  driven  off  from  the  siin  with  very  great  velocity.  Gases 
have  been  seen  to  be  projected  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  150 
miles  in  a  second;  and  one  can  very  well  understand  that  an 
electrified  body  travelling  at  such  a  rate  towards  the  earth  is  very 
likely,  indeed,  to  produce  some  kind  of  disturbance  in  telegraph 
wires.    I  do  not  say  that  this  is  so,  but  it  is  not  improbable. 

There  was  one  veiy  remarkable  observation  made  on  Sept.  1st, 
1859,  by  Mr.  Carrington,  who  was  watching  a  large  solar  spot. 
During  his  observation  two  bright  spots  were  seen  at  the  edges  of 
the  dark  one,  which  were  visible  for  five  minutes,  during  which 
time  they  travelled  -35,000  miles.  At  the  same  time  the 
instruments  at  Kew  showed  a  magnetic  disturbance  which  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  bright  spots  were  visible.  Now  I  think  this 
is  in  itself  almost  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  effect  which  is 
known  on  the  earth  as  earth  currents,  or  magnetic  disturbances, 
is  not  produced  by  the  nucleus  of  the  sun,  but  by  something  above 
the  sur&ce  of  the  photosphere,  for  the  bright  spots  in  Carrington's 
observation  were  above  the  spot,  and  probably  above  the  surfieu^  of 
the  photosphere. 

Professor  J.  Perky  :  No  work  of  mine  has  been  devoted  to  the 
question  of  the  sun's  static  induction  and  its  effects  since  I  spoke 
here  last  on  the  subject,  in  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr. 
Adams'  second  paper.  My  remarks  may  therefore  be  given  veiy 
shortly.  I  would  first  call  attention  to  the  fiust  which  has  not,  I 
think,  been  sufficiently  recognised  yet  by  the  meeting — ^that  it  is 
a  very  good  thing  indeed  that  these  earth  currents  should  be 
mapped  out  so  carefully  by  the  only  people,  probably,  who  have  a 
chance  of  doing  it  systematically  and  properly ;  and  I  should  also 
like  to  say  that,  instead  of  one  telegraph  wire  being  put  up  at 
every  observatory,  it  would  be  well  to  have  two  telegraph  wires 
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placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  only  other  remark  I 
would  make  is  about  an  inaccuracy  in  Mr.  Adams'  diagram,  which, 
although  probably  of  no  moment  to  ordinary  members  of  the 
meeting,  may  have  some  evil  effect  on  students  and  the  younger 
members.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  consideration  as  to  whether 
it  is  the  dark  nucleus  of  the  sun  or  some  electrical  protuberance 
from  the  sun  which  may  produce  electrical  effects  on  the  earth,  it 
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is  perfectly  certain  that  as  the  figure  is  drawn,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  the  exposed  portion  of  nucleus  to  have  a  large  static 
inductive  effect  on  the  earth.  We  all  know  that  any  electrified 
body  is  quite  incapable  of  influencing  outside  bodies  or  of  being 
influenced  by  them,  if  it  is  covered  by  a  conductor.  The  idea 
involved  in  this  figure  is,  of  course,  that  the  sun  is  surrounded  by 
such  a  conductor,  and  that  in  this  conductor  there  are  spaces. 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  conductor  and  the  nucleus  and  the  space 
were  of  the  proportions  which  we  see  in  the  figure,  the  shading 
action  would  be  ahnost  perfect  at  a  distance  of  a  million  miles 
from  the  sun.  We  all  know  that  a  network  of  thin  wire  com- 
pletely protects  the  Thomson  electrometer  from  the  static  induc- 
tion of  outside  bodies. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  nucleus  of  the  sun  in  the  figure 
were  made  larger  than  shown,  and  if  the  distance  between  the 
conductor  and  the  nucleus  were  made  very  small,  then  the  nucleus 
at  the  spot  might  have  the  action  or  some  such  action  as  is  spoken 
of.  It  is,  however,  misleading  to  indicate  that  inductive  action 
by  the  dotted  lines  shown  on  the  figure. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Morgan  :  I  intended  that  the  suggestion  I  made 
should  cover  two  telegraph  wires  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  similar  in  iact  to  the  existing  arrangement  at  Greenwich. 
The  Astronomer-Royal  and  Mr.  Glaisher  have  called  attention  to 
the  &ct  that  the  difference  between  the  deflections  observed  on 
the  declinometer  joined  to  the  Grreenwich  and  Croydon  wires  were 
fieur  more  interesting  than  observations  recorded  by  the  ordinary 
declinometer,  and  also  on  that  instrument  which  was  joined  to  the 
wire  extending  in  the  other  direction  to  Dartford. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Kempe:  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  more  observations  we  can  get  on  subjects  like  earth  currents 
the  better.  But  I  think  that  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
observations  be  not  made  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
diagrams  before  us.  I  observe  that  in  all  cases  the  observations 
are  taken  at  definite  intervals  of  time.  Now,  what  proof  have  we 
that,  if  each  observation  were  taken  a  few  minutes  later  than  was 
actually  the  case,  the  shape  of  the  curve  would  not  be  entirely 
altered  ?     It  seems  to  me  that  the  observations,  to  be  strictly 
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usefdl,  should  be  taken  by  the  photographic  process  in  which 
the  curve  is  absolutely  continuous. 

Lieut.  A.  H.  Bagxold,  fiJB. :  A  remark  has  been  made  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Adams'  paper,  that  we  should  study  physical 
geography  in  coimection  with  storm  currents.  I  wish  to  echo 
that  opinion,  for  I  fieaicy  that  in  that  paper  and  the  subsequent 
discussion  on  it  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  general 
theory  of  storm  currents  from  observations  solely  on  the  telegraph 
lines  of  Crreat  Britain,  whose  climate  is  temperate  and  equable. 

In  1880, 1  had  charge  of  the  telegraph  line  between  Newcastle^ 
in  Natal,  and  Pretoria,  in  the  Transvaal,  a  distance  of  200  miles. 
During  the  clear,  dry  winter  months  no  earth  currents  were 
noticeable,  but  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  our  line 
was  generally  unworkable  for  the  best  part  of  three  days  per  week, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  powerful  storm  currents.  These  currents, 
as  a  rule,  accompanied  either  snow,  hail,  wind,  rain,  or  thunder,  or 
some  combination  of  such  storms.  Apart  from  heavy  line 
discharges,  coiacident  with  flashes  of  lightning,  the  currents 
varied  in  strength  and  direction  according  to  the  position  and 
distance  of  the  centre  of  atmospheric  disturbance,  the  path  of  the 
storm  generally  passing  down  our  line  from  south  to  north. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  no  apparatus  for  electrical  measuremoit 
other  than  ordinary  detectors,  the  needles  of  which  were  often 
deflected  to  the  fall  extent  of  the  scale  for  many  minutes 
together ;  and,  as  I  have  stated  in*  a  previous  paper,  on  one 
occasion,  during  a  heavy  snowstorm,  the  end  of  the  Newcastle- 
Standerton  wire  (83  miles)  at  Standerton  was,  when  held  in  the 
hand,  so  hot  that  it  had  to  be  dropped. 

Now,  I  have  been  told  that  all  this  was  due  entirely  to  atmos- 
pheric electrLcity>  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  so-called  earth 
currents.  My  impression  is  that  we  cannot  disconnect  atmospheric 
electricity  from  the  electrical  disturbances  on  the  earth's  surfiuse; 
and  I  £uicy  that,  were  we  to  obtain  simultaneous  and  reliable 
meteorological  and  electrical  reports  from  stations  at  various  and 
well-selected  points  of  the  globe,  we  should  arrive  at  some  general 
theory  of  the  following  kind :— * 

Accounting  for  the  normal  flow  of  electricity  over  the  sorfiuse 
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of  the  earth,  or,  in  other  words,  the  earth's  magnetism,  hy  the 
mere  £sbct  of  its  continuous  revolution  and  its  exposure  to  the 
radiant  heat  of  the  sun,  it  follows  that  any  climatic  interference 
with  that  radiated  heat  will  cause  disturbances  in  the  potential 
of  the  earth. 

Diurnal  disturbances  would  be  caused  by  diurnal  climatic 
variation,  and  storm  currents  by  extraordinary  variations,  such  as 
the  condensation  and  accumulation  of  enormous  banks  of  clouds. 

Storms  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  must  of  course  interfere  with 
the  radiation  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  therefore  may  rightly  be  con- 
sidered as  one  cause  of  storm  currents. 

If,  however,  it  were  possible  for  us  to  take  up  a  position  mid- 
way in  space,  and  establish  proper  communication,  I  fancy  we 
should  find  that  storm  currents  on  the  earth  would  be  found  to 
be  due  more  to  earthr-epots  than  sun-spots. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.E.S. :  The  answer  to  be  given  to  Capt. 
Bagnold  is  simply  to  say  that  we  should  be  only  too  glad  if 
members  of  the  Society  from  other  parts  of  the  world  would 
favour  us  with  communications  on  this  interesting  subject;  and  I 
think  that  the  phenomena  to  which  he  alludes  are  rather  more 
doe  to  atmospheric  electricity  than  to  earth  currents.  We  are 
very  thankful  for  what  we  receive,  and  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  those  gentlemen  who  have  written  the  papers  read  to-night. 
Two  of  those  papers  were  from  India,  and  I  also  have  received 
a  letter  from  India,  from  Mr.  Luke,  confirming  very  much 
the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  showing  one  &ct  to 
which  I  want  to  allude.  You  all  know  that  I  have  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  this  subject  of  earth  currents.  It  is 
now  exactly  28  years  since  I  made  my  first  appearance  with  a 
scientific  article.  That  article  was  written  on  ^' Deflections,"  as 
we  then  called  them,  and  appeared  in  a  magazine  that  was  edited 
by  our  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Graves;  and  it  is  singular  that, 
daring  the  interval  from  then  (1855)  until  now,  information  or 
knowledge  as  regards  earth  currents  has  but  little  advanced. 
The  bets  that  have  been  particularly  brought  to  our  notice  are 
very  few.  We  know  that  earth  currents  are  associated  with  mag- 
netic storms,  and  in  bet  the  movements  of  the  needles  at  our 
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magnetic  observations  are  a  faithful  record  of  the  earth  currents 
on  our  wires;  so  accurate  are  they  that  we  can  ahnost  with 
certainty  take  the  indications  of  the  magnets  as  an  indication  of 
what  takes  place  on  the  wires.  Again,  we  know  that  these  cur- 
rents and  storms  are  intimately  associated  with  sim-spots,  so  much 
so  that  those  peculiar  periods  of  maxima  and  minima  that  are 
associated  with  sxm-spots  are  equally  associated  with  earth  currents. 
In  the  year  1872  we  had  just  such  a  period  as  we  are  passing 
through  now:  in  the  year  1859-60  we  had  just  such  another. 
Every  11  years  or  so  we  have  these  periods  of  maxima,  with  inter- 
mediate periods  of  minima,  and  not  only  is  this  the  case  with  sun- 
spots,  but  with  aurorse,  with  our  own  earth  currents ;  and  some 
people  go  so  far  as  to  say  with  potato  disease,  famines,  etc 
Again,  there  is  one  very  great  fact  that  is  coming  more  and  more 
into  prominence  now,  owing  to  the  tremendous  and  rapid  exten- 
sion of  telegraphy  all  over  the  world,  and  that  is  that  these 
phenomena  are  not  confined  to  little  places  on  the  earth  like 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  but  that  they  take  place  simul* 
taneously  all  over  the  globe ;  and,  as  Professor  Adams  has  pointed 
out  with  respect  to  magnetic  storms,  so  with  respect  to  earth 
currents.  We  find,  for  instance,  on  November  17th  last,  we  had 
one  of  the  most  terrific  earth-current  storms  that  we  have  ever 
experienced ;  and  we  find  that  it  was  felt  simultaneously  all  over 
the  globe  with  equal  force  and  with  equal  peculiarities :  so  that 
we  may  say  these  effects  are  cosmical,  they  are  simultaneous  all 
over  the  bee  of  the  earth,  and  everywhere  they  are  distinguished 
by  precisely  the  same  peculiarities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  although  it  has  been  doubted  in  this 
room,  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  sun-spots  and 
earth  currents.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  have  heard  even  Mr.  Adams 
himself  contest  my  theoiy  on  this  point,  and  I  look  upon  his 
paper  to-night  as  a  species  of  conversion  on  his  part  to  the  views 
that  I  have  so  long  advocated.  The  great  fact  that  taught  me 
the  connection  between  the  two  was  that  mentioned  by  Professor 
McLeod,  viz.,  the  sudden  appearance  in  one  of  those  sxm-spots  of 
a  bright  spot  than  ran  across  the  dark  space — an  effect  which  was 
observed  simultaneously  by  two  well-known  astronomers  at  two 
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different  places.  Professor  McLeod  said,  that  simultaneously  with 
the  passage  of  this  spot  a  disturbance  was  observed  at  Kew ;  so 
also  simultaneously  there  was  a  tremendous  disturbance  of  the 
telegraph  wires,  which  was  noticed  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
other  places,  and  in  Norway  the  current  generated  in  the  tele- 
graph wires  was  so  strong  that  it  burst  up  one  of  the  telegraph 
instruments  at  ChrisCiania.  The  main  features  that  we  know  I 
have  mentioned,  but  many  more  &cts  are  wanted  to  produce  some 
satis&ctory  theory.  It  is  always  very  easy  to  produce  a  theory : 
it  is  very  very  difficult  to  substantiate  that  theory.  I  have  been 
gmlty  myself  of  trying  to  establish  a  theory,  and  have  given  it  up 
in  despair ;  for  the  more  one  tries  to  make  the  theory  agree  with 
fiicts  observed,  the  more  one  finds  oneself  floundering  in  a  mess. 
There  is  one  fact  that  is  altogether  to  my  idea  opposed  to 
Professor  Adams'  notion.  He  alluded  to  the  probability  of  there 
being  a  current  flowing  through  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  flowing 
back  through  the  atmosphere ;  but  we  have  one  great  fact  that 
was  brought  most  prominently  before  us  at  the  great  storm  of 
November  17th  last,  and  that  was  that  it  was  characterised  by  the 
most  rapid  and  most  wonderful  reversals.  Currents  were  flowing 
in  the  positive  direction,  in  some  places  acquiring  a  strength  of  not 
50  milli-ampdres,  as  Mr.  Adams  mentioned,  but  100  milli-ampdres 
in  strength ;  and  these  powerful  currents  instantly,  in  a  second, 
were  completely  reversed  in  direction,  not  only  once,  but  many 
times.  To  watch  the  needles  on  that  morning  of  November  I7th 
was  excessively  interesting.  It  was  as  though  there  were  tremen- 
dous palpitations  passing  through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  reversing 
each  other  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  devoid  of  that  steady 
deflection  that  generally  is  characteristic  of  earth  currents.  There 
were  two  or  three  very  interesting  fietcts  brought  out  in  that  storm, 
but  unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Morgan  pointed  out,  the  attention  of  all 
telegraphists  is  so  wrapped  up  in  their  work  at  the  moment  that 
they  cannot  take  scientific  observations  that  can  be  worked  into 
any  shape  or  form.  I  have  a  pile  of  papers  about  the  storm 
of  November  17th,  but  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  deduce 
£rom  these  thousands  of  observations  anything  of  value.  But 
one  peculiar  effect  is  very  interesting.    Two  wires  are  provided 
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for  the  telegraphic  service  between  London,  Epsom,  and  Leather^ 
head :  geographically  they  are  situated  as  shown  below  :— 

LONDON. 


EP80M. 
LIATHBRHEAO. 

* 

The  earth  currents  were  observed  on  these  two  wires  (Epsom  and 
Leatherhead  being  only  some  six  miles  apart),  and  the  direction 
of  the  earth  current  on  the  wire  from  Leatherhead  to  London  was 
positive  in  its  direction,  while  on  the  wire  from  London  to  Epsom 
it  was  exactly  the  opposite,  so  that  we  had,  in  two  wires  running 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  the  singular  fact  that  the  earth 
current  was  reversed  in  direction.  The  conclusion  one  would  first 
arrive  at  from  this  would  be  that  some  mistake  had  been  made  in 
the  observation ;  that  probably  the  needle  was  reversed,  or  some- 
thing  of  that  kind ;  but  the  most  careful  pains  were  taken  to 
verify  the  observation  made  by  Mr.  F.  Morgan,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  strictly  correct.  It  is  very  easily  accounted  for; 
and  the  very  fact  of  its  being  accounted  for  leads  one  to  the  point 
I  want  to  reach,  and  that  is,  how  very  necessary  it  is  to  find  those 
points  where  a  change  of  current  takes  place.  Epsom  and 
Leatherhead  are  joined  by  a  wire  through  London.  The  cuzxent 
would  flow  from  London  and  go  back,  which  would  show  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  points ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  &ct  that  the  potential  at  London  is 
less  than  it  is  at  Leatherhead  and  greater  than  it  is  at  Epsom; 
and  the  result  shows  that  the  line  of  equal  potential  passed  through 

,  London  between  Epsom  and  Leatherhead,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line.  One  main  £etct  that  I  am  most  anxious  to  get  out  in 
the  observations  of  earth  currents  is,  what  is  the  line  of  least 
disturbance,  and  what  is  the  line  of  greatest  disturbance.  Ln  the 
case  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  bet  comes  out,  and  if  it  could  be 
arrived  at  in  other  observations  it  would  be  most  useftd.    These 

.observations  were  made  about  10  aon.  on  the  17th  November. 
At  about  4.15  pjn«  on  the  same  day  similar  observations  were 
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made  on  wires  serving  Brighton,  Exeter,  Swansea,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Colchester,  and  Margate,  and  at  that  time  the  line  of 
maxiTnnTn  current  had  tamed  round  90%  or  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  maximum  disturbance  at  10  a.m.  Again,  observa- 
tions made  at  Newcastle-on*Tyne,  at  10  p.m«  to  11  p.m.  on  the 
same  day,  or  about  twelve  hours  after  the  momihg  observations, 
showed  that  the  greatest  disturbance  had  exactly  reversed  itself, 
and  these  results  show  that  at  10  a.m.,  4  p.m.,  and  10  p.m., 
the  line  of  greatest  disturbance  pointed  towards  the  sun,  or  very 
nearly  so.  By  those  three  observations  we  have  one  great  fact 
brought  out  which  I  have  so  constantly  urged,  and  that  is  that 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  direction  of  these 
earth  currents  and  the  direction  of  the  sun.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  observers  to  the  necessity  of  great  care  in  record- 
ing the  direction  of  earth  currents.  Suppose  a  station  as  below, 
like  London,  serving  several  towns  by  wires  radiating  from  it,  if 


LSCOS. 


MANCHESTER. 


NORWICH. 


8Rt8TOi« 


BRtOHTON. 


observations  are  taken  on  one  wire,  say,  that  serving  Brighton,  the 
eustomary  plan  is  to  call  that  current  positive  which  is  the  same 
in  direction  as  that  which  would  be  received  from  the  copper 
pole  of  a  battery  placed  at  Brighton,  and  it  would  be  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  and  called  by  London  a  positive 
current.  K  a  current  were  also  received  by  London  from  Norwich, 
it  would  go  in  the  direction  shown,  and  would  also  be  called  by 
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London  a  positive  current.  Now,  take  the  Leeds  wire,  and 
suppose  an  observer  receiving  currents  there,  he  would  find  that 
he  got  the  same  current  as  he  would  get  firom  the  zinc  pole  of  the 
battery,  and  he  would  call  it  a  negative  current,  and  would  rightly 
indicate  it  so.  Supposing  from  Bristol,  London  had  a  zinc  current, 
and  also  from  Manchester  he  had  a  zinc  current,  and  then  firom 
Bristol  he  had  the  same,  but  firom,  say,  Dover  a  positive  current: 
these  operations  would  show  that  there  must  be  a  line  of  least 
disturbance  somewhere  near  that  indicated  by  the  dotted  line; 
but  it  would  also  show  that  the  currents  flowing  north  of  London 
and  south  of  London  were  precisely  the  same  as  regards  direction, 
only  by  the  curious  convention  that  we  have  introduced  in 
telegraphy,  although  the  currents  flow  in  exactly  the  same 
direction  and  are  the  same  currents,  yet  in  the  one  case  we 
call  them  positive,  and  in  the  other  case  we  call  them  negative. 
This  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  confiision.  It  is  a  point  on  which  I 
think,  one  of  these  days,  our  Society  will  have  to  lay  down  some 
rule.  Some  rule  should  be  established  to  indicate  that  earth- 
current  observations  are  positive  with  respect  either  to  the 
equator,  or  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  meridian,  or 
to  something  quite  independent  of  the  position  in  which 
the  observations  are  made.  For  instance,  if  we  assert  that 
whenever  there  is  a  difference  of  potential  which  shall  be 
higher  to  the  south  than  to  the  north,  it  would  mean  a  current 
would  always  flow  firom  the  south  to  the  north  along  the 
meridian  of  Crreenwich ;  and,  if  we  laid  down  a  convention  that 
that  should  be  always  positive,  we  might  get  accordant  results.  At 
the  present  moment  there  are  thousands  of  observations  which  I 
have  pored  through  to  no  practical  result  whatever,  because  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  eliminate  positive  currents  fix>m  the 
negative  currents.  There  are  several  theories  on  this  matter.  I 
have  abandoned  theory  myself,  and  want  facts,  and  if  we  could  only 
induce  other  observatories  besides  Greenwich  to  have  these  cross 
wires  (or  Greenwich  having  these  cross  wires),  and  send  their 
observations  here,  we  could  do  a  great  deal  of  good  for  our  service. 
:  But  the  real  fact  is,  that  Greenwich  has  had  these  cross  wires  for 
the  last  20  years,  and  I  have  never,  neither  do  I  think  there  is  any 
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one  in  this  room  who  has,  gained  one  single  nseful  '&ct  from  the 
possession  of  those  wires  that  are  maintained  for  the  nse  of  Green- 
wich Observatory.  I  have  kept  yon  rather  too  long  on  this  point, 
but  I  think  that  if  we  can  only  succeed  in  inducing  telegraphists 
to  make  observations  as  often  as  they  can,  and  make  them 
accurately ;  if  we  can  induce  Professor  McLeod,  for  instance,  at  the 
East  Indian  College,  Cooper's  Hill,  to  run  cross  wires  and  take 
observations ;  and  induce  Greenwich  to  send  us  their  observations 
— ^then  I  think  in  another  year  or  two  we  shall  have  reached  the 
region  of  theory  and  be  able  to  promulgate  to  the  world  a  result 
more  than  the  world  knows  now.  It  is  a  remarkable  feust  that  last 
year  there  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Congress  of  1881  held  in  Paris. 
One  of  the  subjects  before  it  was  that  of  earth  currents,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  announce  here  that,  after  reading  all  the 
discussion  that  took  place  at  that  Congress  on  earth  currents,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  there  was  no  one  who  attended  that  Congress 
that  knew  anything  whatever  about  our  present  knowledge  of 
earth  currents. 

Professor  J.  Pebby  :  Might  I  say,  in  connection  with  the  very 
interesting  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Preece,  that  it  would  be  well,  in 
observing  earth  currents,  for  us  to  get,  not  merely  the  current  in 
webers  (or  rather  ampdres)  or  milliwebers,  but  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  two  ends  of  the  wire,  and  a  statement  as  to 
which  is  of  the  higher  potential.  If  we  are  told  that  a  current  is 
50  milliwebers,  we  really  get  no  information  as  to  the  difference 
of  potential  at  the  ends  of  the  wire  unless  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  is  also  stated.  Now,  I  understand  from  Mr.  Kempe  that 
the  resistances  of  the  circuits  which  are  involved  in  the  statements 
made  to-night  are  really  very  different.  Fifty  milliwebers  in 
one  case  would  be  a  very  different  thing  from  50  milliwebers  in 
another  case.  If  the  differences  of  potential  were  stated  in  volts, 
and  we  were  told  which  of  the  two  places  had  the  higher  potential, 
then  I  think  Mr.  Preece  would  find  that  probably  his  conditions 
would  be  satisfied  as  to  mapping  out  what  occurs  during  a  storm, 
because  then  we  could  draw  the  equipotential  sur&ces.  The 
hour  is  very  late,  but  I  should  like  to  ask,  in  regard  to  the  experi- 
ments between  Leatherhead  and  £psom,  whether  any  other  town 
VOL.  xn.  5 
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was  taken ;  for,  as  London  is  so  close  to  a  large  river,  one  might 
expect  that  any  other  place  along  the  river  would  be  on  the  same 
equipotential  line.  For  the  same  reason  I  should  hardly  think 
that  perhaps  Ghreenwich  or  even  Cooper's  Hill  are  very  good  places 
for  making  these  observations.  I  should  mther  take  Derbyshire, 
or  some  other  central  part  of  England,  for  my  cross  wires,  not 
near  any  large  river  which  is  likely  to  produce  an  equipotential 
line  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Spagnoletti  :  Following  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  storm  of  November  17th,  I  might  perhaps 
say  a  word  or  two  as  to  that  portion  of  the  coimtry  over  which  I 
have  the  opportunity  of  getting  some  information.  We  found 
that  throughout  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  we  had 
the  greatest  magnetic  deflection  or  earth  current  that  we  have 
ever  experienced.  The  telegraphs  on  the  Great  Western  line 
were  entirely  stopped  for  some  time,  and  so  strong  was  the  cur- 
rent that  the  signal  bells,  which  require  a  good  current  to  work 
them,  were  continually  rung,  and  not  only  rung  for  a  time,  but 
intermittently  for  some  time — that  is,  actual  signals  of  a  certain 
number  of  beats  were  given  most  distinctly,  similar  to  a  telegraph 
signal;  but  as  these  did  not  complete  the  whole  operation  of 
signalling,  no  confusion  arose  there&om.  In  one  case,  when  an 
instrument  was  pegged  down,  and  the  first  I  have  heard  of,  the 
battery  current  was  reversed  by  the  strong  earth  current.  Now, 
to  reverse  that  current,  the  potential  of  the  earth  current  must 
have  been  15  to  20  volts,  for  a  12-cell  Daniell  battery  or  its 
equivalent  is  employed  upon  such  a  circuit,  and  to  reverse  its 
power  must  require  more  thisin  double  that  amount  of  current. 
Intermittent-current  instruments — the  one-wire  systein — were 
useless  during  the  times  the  deflection  lasted. 

I  have  noticed  in  these  magnetic  storms  that  the  long  circuits, 
as  a  rule,  are  more  affected  than  the  short  ones,  and  that  the  effects 
are  apparent  on  the  long  circuits  after  the  short  circuits  cease  to  be 
affected ;  but  the  limit  I  find  to  that  is  three  or  four  miles.  The 
deflections  were  strong  on  the  I7th  and  18th,  and  veiy  weak  on 
the  19th,  while  they  were  again  strong  on  the  20th.  One  circuit 
running  from  Beading  to  Birmingham  was  deflected  to  the  right, 
and  one  from  Beading  to  Swindon  was  also  deflected  to  the  right. 
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but  mi  two  other  drcmts,  one  running  north  and  sonth  and  the 
other  east  and  treat,  the  deflections  were  in  a  oontrarj  direction. 
No  effect  appeared  on  short  drenits  or  junctions  from  the  railway 
into  post  offices,  from  ^  mile  to  |  mile  in  length*  But  I  should 
like  to  know,  if  it  can  be  pointed  out,  how  it  is  that  these  very  short 
circuits  show  such  results,  because  it  would  seem,  as  Mr.  Preece 
just  now  pointed  out,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  potential  within 
a  few  miles  frt>m  one  place  to  another,  therefore  the  potential  must 
be  varying  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  within  one,  two,  or 
three  miles.  The  only  way  I  can  account  for  it  is  that  the  charge 
of  the  earth  is  so  excessively  high  that  its  own  resistance  inter- 
venes and  splits  the  current,  th«  wires  running  parallel  with  the 
flow  of  the  currents  form  simply  additional  channels  for  it  to  flow, 
and  it  divides  itself  in  its  course  over  the  earth  and  any  wires  in 
its  way  capable  of  being  made  use  of,  whether  long  or  short ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  wires  running  at  right  angles  to  the  flow  or 
course  of  the  natural  currents  cause  deflections  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  those  running  parallel.  I  cannot  think  it  possible 
that  the  deflection  is  due  to  difference  of  potential  in  so  short  a 
distance.  I  should  mention  that  so  strong  was  the  current  on  the 
17th  of  November  that  the  pamffin  papers  of  some  lightning  pro- 
tectors were  fused,  and  in  one  case  two  papers  had  accidentally 
been  put  between  the  plates  of  metal,  and  they  were  peHbrated 
by  the  discharge. 

The  Prestoent  :  G-entlemen, — At  our  last  meeting  I  ventured 
an  opinion  that  our  knowledge  of  earth  currents  might  be  greatly 
extended  if  we  could  prevail  on  the  Telegraph  Companies  to  take 
simultaneous  readings,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  on  their  lines 
daily,  and  what  I  have  heard  this  evening  has  mnch  strengthened 
me  in  that  opinion.  The  time  is  too  far  advanced  for  me  to 
detain  you  to-night  with  any  lengthy  remarks  of  my  own.  Mr. 
Graves,  in  his  paper,  refers  to  tests  made  on  the  1873  cable. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  cables  belonging  to 
the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company  are  known  by  the  year 
in  which  they  were  laid.  When  their  first  cable  was  laid  in  1866, 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  reliable  data  as  to  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  same  at  the  Heart's  Content  end ;  for  during  the 
whole  of  the  night  a  current  flowed  out  of  that  end  of  the  cable, 
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of  higher  potential  than  that  of  the  hundred  cells  applied  for  the 
insulation  test,  although  at  Valentia  there  were  no  electrical 
disturbances  of  any  kind,  and  consequently  reliable  results  were 
obtained.  At  Valentia  the  weather  was  very  fine,  but  at  Heart's 
Content  very  stormy  with  much  rain.  On  the  following  day  there 
were  no  signs  of  earth  currents  at  either  end,  and  the  repeated 
tests  showed  that  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Heart's  Content 
end  during  the  previous  evening  had  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
tests  taken  at  Valentia.  Mr.  Graves  does  not  mention  whether 
those  strong  currents  he  refers  to  were  also  noted  at  the  other 
end  of  the  cable. 

The  Atlantic  cables  are  laid  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and 
they  are  frequently  affected  by  earth  currents,  while  the  cables  of 
the  Brazilian  Submarine  Company  running  nearly  due  north  and 
south  are  seldom  affected,  and  then  but  slightly.  But  there  is  a 
cable,  about  300  miles  in  length,  laid  in  a  north-east  direction, 
which  is  seldom  to  be  found  free  from  very  strong  earth  currents. 

It  is  too  late  to  detain  you  longer :  I  will  therefore  ask  you 
to  express  your  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly 
contributed  the  papers  we  have  heard  this  evening,  and  more 
especially  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  has  gone  so  deeply  into  the  subject. 

This  was  cordially  acknowledged. 

A    ballot    then    took    place,  at  which  the  following    were 

elected : — 

Aa  Foreign  Members: 

Frank  Del  Plain.     |     A.  J.  Ghistin.     |     F.  S.  Van  Valkenburgh. 

Aa  Aaaodatea: 


Douglas  Clavell  Bate. 

George  Chatterton. 

Charles  William  Scott  Crawley. 

Peter  Ennis. 

W.  S.  Furby. 

Ernest  Hand. 

H.  C.  Harold. 

James  Jerritt. 

Gisbert  Kapp. 


Henry  Frederick  William  Lewis. 

Peter  John  Nelson. 

William  Frederick  O'Brien. 

George  Offer. 

Bobert  Rigby. 

Daniel  Sinclair. 

The  Hon.  Howard  Spensley. 

Frank  Tremain. 

Charles  Wapshare. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Thursday  evening,  Febniary 
22nd,  1883. 
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THE   LIBRAEY. 


The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the  Librarian  to 
the  Local  Honorary  Secretaries,  many  of  whom  have  promised 
assistance.  Presents  of  books  and  pamphlets  have  also  been 
received  firom  Berlin,  Bome,  and  Paris : — 

SOOIBTY  OF  TbLBORAPH  EnOIHESBS  AND  OF  ElBOTSICIAKS, 

4,  Thb  SAjronrABY,  S.W., 

LoKBoir, 

January^  1883. 
DeabSir, 

In  the  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  which 
has  been  published,  containing  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council, 
will  also  be  found  a  copy  of  my  Annual  Beport,  to  which  I  beg  to 
draw  your  attention,  especially  to  that  portion  of  it  containing 
the  List  of  Accessions  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year.  A 
perusal  of  this  list  will  show  you  that  I  am  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  complete  the  collection  under  my  charge,  both  as 
regards  the  modem  works  and  those  of  the  older  ones  which  were 
not  in  the  Library. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Library  should  contain  copies  of 
everything  relating  to  our  subject,  not  only  books,  but  pamphlets, 
reports,  manufacturers'  catalogues,  circulars,  and  in  tact  every- 
thing, however  unimportant  it  may  apparently  be. 

I  am  fiedrly  able  to  obtain  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
publications  and  the  most  important  foreign  ones,  but  the  foreign 
pamphlets  I  have  great  difficulty  in  securing. 

I  write  therefore  to  ask  for  your  kind  co-operation  and 
assistance  in  the  object  which  I  have  in  view,  by  forwarding  me 
any  works  relating  to  our  subject  which  may  come  to  your 
notice.  In  any  cases  where  you  have  to  purchase  the  works  I 
would  remit  your  charges. 
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I  may  add,  with  regard  to  the  most  important  books,  that  I 
usually  receive  notice  of  them  from  our  booksellers,  and  I  would 
not  trouble  you  to  inform  me  of  these ;  my  object  is  more  par- 
ticularly to  obtain  pamphlets  and  the  less  important  publications 
relating  to  our  subject. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  J.  FEOST, 

JAbrarian, 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  autograph  description  of  Seises 
Telephone,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  library  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Ladd,  Member. 

[Copy.] 

Fkixdrichboobf. 

Dear  Sm, 

I  am  very  sorry  not  to  have  been  in  Francfort  when  you 
were  there  at  Mr.  Albert*s,  by  whom  I  have  been  informed  that 
you  have  purchased  one  of  my  newly-invented  instruments 
(telephons),  though  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  give  you  the 
most  ample  eJcplanations  on  the  subject.  I  am  sure  that  personal 
conmiunication  would  have  been  preferable,  specially  as  I  was 
told  that  you  will  show  the  apparatus  at  your  next  sdentifical 
meeting,  and  thus  introduce  the  apparatus  in  your  country. 

.  Tunes  and  sounds  of  any  kind  are  only  brought  to  our  con- 
oeption  by  the  condensations  and  rare&ctions  of  air  or  any  other 
medium  in  which  we  may  find  ourselves.  By  every  condensation 
the  tympanum  of  our  ear  is  pressed  inwards,  by  every  rare&ction 
it  is  pressed  outward,  and  thus  the  tympanum  performs  oscilla- 
tions like  a  pendulum.  The  smaller  or  greater  number  of  the 
oscillations  made  in  a  second  gives  us,  by  help  of  the  small  bones 
in  our  ear  and  the  auditory  nerve,  the  idea  of  a  higher  or  lower 
tune. 

It  was  no  hard  labour,  either  to  imagine  that  any  other 
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membrane  beside  that  of  our  ear  could  be  brought  to  make 
similar  oscillations,  if  spanned  in  a  proper  manner  and  if  taken  in 
good  proportions,  or  to  make  use  of  these  oscillations  for  the 
interruption  of  a  galvanic  current.  However,  these  were  the 
principles  which  guided  me  in  my  invention :  they  were  sufficient 
to  induce  me  to  try  the  reproduction  of  tunes  at  any  distance. 
It  would  be  long  to  relate  all  the  fruitless  attempts  I  made 
until  I  found  out  the  proportions  of  the  instrument  and  the 
necessary  tension  of  the  membrane.  The  apparatus  you  have 
bought  is  now  what  may  be  found  most  simple,  and  works  without 
failing  when  arranged  carefully  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  separated  parts,  one  for  the 
singing  station.  A,  and  the  other  for  the  hearing  station,  B. 

The  apparatus  A  is  a  square  box  of  wood,  the  cover  of  which 
shows  the  membrane,  &,  on  the  outside,  under  glass.  In  the 
middle  of  the  latter  is  fixed  a  small  platina  plate  to  which  a 
flattened  copper  wire  is  soldered,  on  purpose  to  conduct  the 
galvanic  current.  Within  the  circle  you  will  further  remark  two 
screws :  one  of  them  is  terminated  by  a  little  pit  in  which  you 
pat  a  little  drop  of  quicksilver,  the  other  is  pointed*  The  angle, 
which  yon  will  find  lying  on  the  membrane,  is  to  be  placed 
according  to  the  letters,  with  the  little  hole  a  on.  the.  point  cz, 
the  little  platina  foot  h  into  the  quicksilver  screw,  the  other 
platina  foot  will  then  come  on  the  platina  plate  in  the  middle  of 
the  membrane. 

The  galvanic  current  coming  from  the  battery  (which  I 
compose  generally  of  three  or  four  good  elements)  is  introduced 
at  the  conducting  screw  near  6,  wherefrom  it  proceeds  to  the 
quicksilver,  the  movable  angle,  the  platina  plate,  and  the  com- 
plementary telegraph  to  the  conducting  screw,  «.  From  here  it 
goes  through  the  conductor  to  the  other  station,  B,  and  from 
there  returns  to  the  battery. 

The  apparatus  B,  a  sonorous  box  on  the  cover  of  which  is 
fixed  the  wire  spiral  with  the  steel  axis,  which  will  be  magnetic 
when  the  current  goes  through  the  spiral.  A  second  little  box  is 
fixed  on  the  first  one,  and  laid  down  on  the  steel  axis  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  reproduced  sounds.    On  the  small  side  of  the 
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lower  box  you  will  find  the  corresponding  part  of 
saentary  telegraph. 

If  a  person  sing  at  the  station  A,  in  the  tnbe,  Xj  th 
of  air  will  pass  into  the  box  and  move  the  memh 
thereby  the  platina  foot  c  of  the  movable  angle  wi 
np,  and  thus  will  open  the  stream  at  every  condensatif 
the  box.    The  stream  will  be  re-established  at  every 
In  this  manner  the  steel  axis  at  station  B  will  be  ma^ 
for  every  full  vibration,  and,  as  magnetism  never  enters 
a  metal  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  • 
steel  axis  at  station  B  must  repeat  the  vibrations  at 
and  then  reproduce  the  sounds  which  caused  them, 
will  be  reproduced  if  strong  enough  to  set  the  mei 
motion. 

The   little  telegraph   which  you  find   on   the   sid 
apparatus  is  very  useful  and  agreeable  for  to  give  signal 
both  of  the  correspondents.     At  every  opening  of  the  st 
next  following  shutting,  the  station  A  will  hear  a  WvJ;'/^,^ 
produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  steel  spring.     Anot   ^^tflte^^ 
clap  will  be  heard  at  station  B  in  the  wire  spiral.     By  m]         ^ 
the  claps  and  producing  them  in  different  measures,  yo 
able,  as  well  as  I  am,  to  get  understood  by  your  correspa 

I  am  to  end.  Sir,  and  I  hope  that  what  I  said  will  be  > 
to  have  a  first  try ;  afterwards  you  will  get  on  quite  alon4 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servaq 

PH. 

FraDUCHBDORP,  18/7/68. 

To  Mr.  William  Ladd. 


Fac  Simile  Copy,  of  Reis's.  Sketch 


rerr  — 
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A00EBSI0K8  TO  THE  LIBBABY  DUBIKG  JAKUABY,  1888. 

Bt  Altebd  J.  Pso8T,  Librarian. 
(Worki  marked  *  have  been pwrchatedJ) 


Paiceli  of  books  baye  been  presented  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  Gommandenr 

D'Amico,  and  the  French  Qovemment. 


HjLwnawr  [M.  J.]  La  t^tfphonie  a  grande  distance.  4to.  8  pp.  {.Ext.  de 
**L'Ing^nUwr.C(mna"  des  15,  81  Juillet  et  15  Aofit^  1882.] 

BnmeUeM^  1882 
Bell  [Frof.  A.  O.]    [Fidi  Field,  Kate.] 

*  Bloch  [Jnles].    Origines  de  T^lectricit^  de  la  lumi^re  de  la  chaleur  et  de  la 

znati^re.    La.  Sto.    Premiere  partie,  88  pp.    Deazi^me  partie,  27  pp. 

Ifonoy,  1882 

*  Brltlflh  AlinaTiac  and  Oompaiiioii,  1883.    Article  on  Electric  Lighting, 

'    l^  L.  T.  Thome,  p.  82.    8^0.    287  pp.  London^  1888 

OhelBea.    Beport  on  Electric  Lighting.    [See  Stayton,  G.] 

Goiifi§rence  Intemationale  pour  la  determination  des  XJnit^  elec- 

trignes.    Besolutions  passed  at.    Fo.    8  pp.  '    Pari$,  18 Si 

16  Octobre— 26  Octobre,  1882.    Proces-Verbaux.    Fo.    168  pp. 

Pans,  1882 

Olark  [Latimer].  Transit  Tables  for  1888,  giving  the  Greenwich  mean  time 
of  the  transit  of  the  sun  and  of  certain  stars,  for  every  day  in  the 
jp^ear,  with  an  ephemeris  of  the  sun«  moon,  and  planets,  and  other 
information.    8vo.    108  pp.  London^  1888 

Bethridge.    [Vide  Foley  &  Dethridge.] 

*  Dn  Moncel,  Preece,  Howell,  and  Siemens,   incandescent  Electric  Lights, 

with  particular  reference  to  the  Edison  Lamps  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
by  Gomte  Th.  Du  Moncel  and  Wm.  Hy.  Preece,  to  which  is  added  «  The 
Economy  of  the  Electric  Light  by  Incandescence,"  by  John  W. 
Howell,  and  on  the  « Steadiness  of  the  Electric  Current,"  by  C.  W. 
Siemens.    18mo.    176  pp.  New  York,  1882 

*  Electro-Techniker,  Der.    Organ  far  angewandte  Electricitat.    4to.    Bd.  I. 

Wien,  1882 

*  Fachmann.    I^i®  elektrotechnische  Revolution.   8vo.   76  pp.  Mvmhen^  1888 

*  Field  [Kate],  Editor.    The  History  of  Bell's  Telephone.    8vo.    67  pp. 

London,  1878 

^  Fitlgerald  [J.  v.  Vesey].  The  Electric  Lighting  Act,  1882  (45  and  46  Vic, 
cap.  66),  and  the  rules  issued  under  the  Act,  with  short  explanatory 
notes  and  cases,  and  the  several  Acts  incorporated  therewith.  8vo. 
188  pp.  London,  1882 

Qalliani  [Enea].  Metodo  per  calcolare  la  resistenza  degli  apparecohl  e  il 
numero  delle  ooppie  elettriche  nei  circuiti  telegrafici.    8vo.    69  pp. 

iiAeona^l882 

Qiannini  [Alamiro],  Guida  amministrativa  ad  nao  degli  esercenti  gii  offlci 
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OF   VAEIATION    OP   E.M.F.   OF    A 
MAGNETO  MACHINE  WITH  THE  EXTERNAL  REBIBTANOE. 

(ComptM  Rendus,  Tome  94,  No.  24,  June  12, 1682,  pp,  1586-1589.) 

Whilit  prosecuting  his  researches  on  the  *<  characteristic "  of  yarioiu 
dynamo  machines,  the  author  iras  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  E.M.F.  produced 
in  the  ring  of  these  machines,  instead  of  increasing  continually  with  the 
strength  of  the  current  circulating  in  the  electro-magnets,  ends  by  decreasing 
▼ery  considerably,  whilst  the  current  still  continues  to  increase. 

This  observation  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  EM.F.  produced 
by  a  machine  with  permanent  magnets  is  not  a  constant  quantity  for  each 
speed,  as  has  been  generally  assumed,  but  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  current 
generated  in  the  helix. 

He  put  his  theory  to  the  test  by  experimenting  with  a  Gramme  electro- 
plating machine,  the  electro-magnets  of  which  were  separately  excited,  and 
the  external  resistance  in  circuit  varied.  From  the  predetermined  « charac- 
teristic "  of  the  machine,  it  was  known  that  the  electro-magnets  were  saturated 
when  a  current  of  85  amperes  circulated  in  their  coiJs,  and,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  as  strongly  magnetised  as  possible,  a  current  of  80  amperes  waa 
passed  through  them.  The  speed  of  the  machine  was  kept  sensibly  constant^ 
varying  in  the  first  series  of  experiments  from  2,481  to  2,420  revolutions  per 
minute ;  the  total  resistance  of  the  ring  and  external  circuit  was  varied  by 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  from  8712  ohms  to  0-187  ohms,  there  being  seven- 
teen observations  in  all.  The  current^  which  varied  from  8  amperes  to 
116*2  amperes,  was  measured  on  a  Deprez  galvanometer,  and  the  E.M.F.  was 
calculated  by  the  formula  E  *  IR.  With  a  resistance  varying  firom  8-712  ohms 
to  0-871  ohms,  the  current  increased  from  8  to  76*6  amptos,  but  the  SJLF. 
remained  at  about  29  or  28  volts;  with  0-276  ohms,  the  current  increased  to  an 
average  of  90  amperes,  while  the  EJUtJ*.  dropped  to  25  volts ;  with  0-187  ohm% 
the  current  was  115*2  amperes  and  the  E.M.F.  21*64  volts. 

In  a  seeond  series  of  observations  the  speed  was  kept  near  2,100  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  the  greatest  variation  being  88  revolutions.  The  resistanoe 
in  circuit  was  varied  by  twenty-five  sucoeHive  changes,  and  from  11*488  ohms 
to  0  668  ohms  the  £  JK.F.  was  about  29  to  80  volts,  while  the  current  increased 
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from  8-6  amp^rei  to  48*2  amperes.    The  last  seven  observations  are  tabulated 
below,  and  show  the  nuurked  falling^ff  in  the  E Jtf  J". :« 


Spaed. 

Ohms. 

Ovmnt. 
Ampteas. 

B.1LF. 

YoUa. 

3,S97 

0486 

69-20 

27-68 

»» 

0-278 

88-80 

24-69 

n. 

0-187 

122-40 

22-89 

M 

0*156 

184-40 

20-97 

n 

0140 

141-60 

19-82 

ft 

0-181 

144-00 

18*86 

M 

0O98 

16800 

15-62 

A  third  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  a  dynamo-electric  machine, 
the  electro-magnets  of  which  were  separately  excited  by  a  current  of  10-5 
amperes,  by  which  they  were  not  nearly  saturated.  The  values  obtained  show 
that  the  decrease  of  the  EJIF.  is  still  more  marked  in  this  ease  where  the 
magnetic  field  is  not  a  powerful  one.  The  last  five  observations  may  serve  as 
example :— 


Speed. 

RealBtanoe. 
.  Ohma. 

CnnaBt. 
Amp^rea. 

■.ILF. 

'    Yolta. 

2,805 

0*595 

40-8 

24-28 

M 

0-434 

48-6 

21-09 

n 

0*288 

.      68-8 

16-98 

» 

0-182 

76-8 

10-14 

n 

0060 

84-0 

4-20 

The  author  considers  that  the  phenomenon  may  be  explained  thus : — 

If  the  earrent  circulates  in  the  helix  alone,  this  will  become  a  powerfhl 
magnet^  and  the  line  joiniug  its  two  poles  will  coincide  with  the  diameter 
paMing  through  the  points  of  contact  of  the  brushes  with  the  commutator. 

If  the  current  circulates  in  the  electro-magnets  alone,  the  line  joining  the 
poles  of  the  helix  will  coincide  with  the  line  joining  the  poles  of  the  electro- 
magnets. 

When  the  current  circulates,  therefore,  both  in  the  helix  and  in  the  electro- 
magnets, the  line  joining  the  poles  of  the  former  will  occupy  an  intermediate 
position,  which  may  be  determined  by  a  construction  similar  to  that  of  the 
parallelogram  of  forces.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  line  joining  the  poles  of  the 
helix  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  line  joining  the  brushes,  the  stronger  the 
current  is ;  whilst  the  maximum  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  brushes 
corresponds  to  the  case  where  the  line  joining  the  poles  of  the  helix  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  diameter  drawn  through  the  brushes. 

This  may  be  put  into  other  words — t^.,  in  proportion  as  the  current  circu- 
lating in  the  helix  increases,  the  wires  of  the  helix  cut  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
magnetic  field  between  the  pole-pieces  and  the  helix  at  an  angle  differing  more 
and  more  from  90^,  which  is  the  angle  corresponding  to  a  maximum  E.M J*. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  this  defect  may  in  part  be  got  over  by 
employing  (1st)  very  powerful  electro-magnets,  wound  with  a  small  quantity 
of  wire,  and  (2nd)  movable  brusb>holders. 
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JAMZN  AND  MAnEmnUSB— THE  GUBBENT  OF  BEACTIOK  IK 

THE  ELECTRIC  ARC. 

(Comptei  BendMt,  Tome  94,  No,  25,  Jwm  19, 1882,  pp.  1816-1619.) 

The  alternating  currents  produced  by  a  lelf-exciting  Gramme  machine  are 
exactly  equal,  and  therefore  do  not  decompose  water,  nor  cause  any  deflection 
on  a  tangent  galvanometer.  This  exact  balance  of  efl'ects  still  continues  when 
one  or  more  arc  lamps  are  introduced  into  the  circuit,  provided  always  that  the 
two  carbons  are  equal  in  size,  equally  heated,  and  placed  in  similar  positions. 

On  introducing  eight  or  ten  Bunaen  cells  into  the  circuity  when  the  machine 
is  at  rest^  the  tangent  galvanometer  will  show  a  deflection  S,  and  when  the 
machine  is  at  work  a  deflection  8",  equal  to  8;  thus  in  three  experiments  it  was 
found  that 

S-32,  r-83; 

S«33,  8'-8410. 

It  is  thus  proved  that  the  resistance  of  the  machine  to  an  external  current  does 
not  vary,  whether  the  machine  is  working  or  not,  and  that  the  two  effects  of 
the  machine  and  battery  are  independent  and  concurrent. 

If,  now,  the  current  of  the  battery  be  interrupted  and  an  arc  lamp  placed  in 
the  machine  circuit,  with  unequal  carbons,  say,  4  mm.  and  2  mm.,  a  permanent 
deflection  is  produced  on  the  galvanometer,  showing  that  the  two  systems  of 
alternating  currents  are  no  longer  equal,  but  that  one  has  the  preponderance, 
viz.,  that  one  which  goes  from  the  larger  carbon  to  the  smaller,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  from  the  cooler  carbon  to  the  hotter.  The  galtanometer  shows  a 
differential  current,  which  attains  its  maximum  when  one  carbon  is  a  large 
block  and  the  other  a  thin  pencil.  The  same  effect  is  produced  when  a  carbon 
is  used  as  one  electrode  of  the  lamp  and  a  metal  as  the  other,  and  in  this  case 
the  strength  of  the  differential  current  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  metal 
used.  It  was  also  observed  that  the  current  ^as  small  or  nil  for  a  short  arc, 
but  increased  with  the  length  of  the  latter. 

The  deflection  depends  upon,  Ist,  the  mean  E.M.F.  of  the  differential  current ; 
2nd,  the  resistance  introduced  into  the  circuit  by  the  arc.  Suppose  that  a 
battery  of  n  elements  is  inserted  in  the  circuit,  with  an  EJf.F.  —  nA, 
accordingly  as  the  current  of  the  battery  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
differential  current  or  opposed  to  it,  we  shall  have 

_       0  +  nA    _.,        0  —  nA 
B       '  B 

When  0  is  greater  than  n  A,  the  two  deflections  have  the  same  sign,  and 

if  0  is  less  than  n  A,  the  deflections  are  in  opposite  directions,  and 

I       __      0  +  «A  ^  K— 1 

^:T-^"nA^0-**^^gTl' 
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In  the  actual  ezperiments  new  Bansen  cells  were  used,  and  the  following 
figures  give  the  value  in  bansens  of  the  £ Ji.F.  0  of  the  differential  current 
with  dififorent  metals  for  one  electrode: — lead,  2*6;  iron,  8*2;  carbon,  5; 
copper,  €0*6 ;  zino,  6&2 ;  mercury,  103'7. 
The  resistance  can  be  found  thus: 

2  n A  2n A 

T  ^  T'  .      _       •   "R.  _  . 

1  —  1   —     ^     . ,  it  ■-  YZ^' 

The  total  resistance,  B,  is  made  up  of,  1st,  the  resistance  of  the  machine  ; 
2ad,  the  resistance  of  the  battery ;  8rd,  the  resistance  of  the  arc ;  and  as  Ist 
and  2nd  are  constant^  it  is  only  the  resistance  of  the  arc  which  can  vary ;  and 
from  the  above  formula  the  less  the  value  of  I  —  T,  the  greater  the  resistance. 

The  differential  current  can  only  be  explained  in  two  ways,  either  by  a 
difference  in  the  resistance  of  the  arc,  or  by  an  inequality  in  the  inverse 
reactions  of  the  arc  in  one  or  the  other  direction. 

To  test  if  the  resistance  of  the  arc  changed  with  the  direction  of  the 
current^  a  continuous-current  dynamo  was  employed  to  produce  an  arc  between 
a  carbon  point  and  a  surface  of  mercury ;  but  on  changing  the  direction  of  the 
current  no  difference  was  observed  in  the  deflection  of  a  galvanometer  in  a 
shunt  circuit.  It  was,  however,  observed  that,  when  the  current  passed  fh)m 
the  mercury  to  the  carbon,  the  arc  was  green,  whilst  in  the  inverse  direction 
the  arc  was  red;  with  an  alternating  Gramme  machine,  however,  the  arc 
was  greenish,  showing  the  preponderance  of  the  system  of  currents  passing 
from  the  mercury  to  the  carbon  over  .'those  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  as 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  resistance  of  the  arc,  the  cause  of  the  differential 
current  must  be  looked  for  in  a  property  peculiar  to  alternating  currents. 

This  property  may  be  explained.    An  original  current  f ^V  at  first  very 

weak,  gradually  increases,  and,  when  it  ceases,  causes  an  inverse  reaction 

(^ y  which  is  added  to  the  current  (^ )  produced  by  the  machine  at 

the  same  moment.    If,  then,  one  of  the  systems  of  current  (say, ^^  offers 

a  weaker  reaction  than  the  opposed  system  (^ ),  it  will  be  less  weakened 

and  more  strongly  reinforced,  and  will  determine  the  direction  of  the  differ, 
ential  current. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  it  is  anyhow  certain  that  in  the  case  of 
mercury  one  of  the  systems  is  considerably  weakened,  and  that  the  other 
Bjstem  consists  of  successive  currents  of  greater  intensity  and  duration.  The 
action  of  an  alternating  machine  with  such  an  arc  between  a  carbon  and  a 
mercury  surface  in  the  circuit  will  be  completely  changed,  and  it  will  act  as  a 
continuous-current  dynamo,  and  can  be  used  to  decompose  water,  magnetise 
iron,  deposit  metals,  or  transport  energy;  and  thus,  by  introducing  one  or 
more  arcs  between  carbon  points  and  a  vessel  of  mercury,  the  commutator 
usually  provided  can  be  dispensed  with. 
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r— THEBMOBCOPIC  METHOD  OF  DETEBMINIKa 
THE  OHM. 
(Ccmptei  Btndua,  Tom§  95,  No,  15,  Oetaher  9, 1882,  j>p.  684, 685.) 

The  preient  method  differs  from  Dr.  Joule's  calorimetric  method  in  not 
necessitating  the  measurement  of  any  quantity  of  heat,  nor  the  knowledge  of 
the  exact  value  of  J. 

The  wire,  the  resistance,  r,  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  arranged  as  a  calorimeter  in  an  enclosure  at  a  constant  temperature. 
A  current,  the  intensity,  i,  of  which  is  measured,  is  passed  through  the  wirCp 
and  is  continued  until,  owing  to  the  heat  given  off  by  the  wire,  the  vessel  has 
reached  a  stationary  temperature;  this  point  can  be  determined  by  a  very 
delicate  thermoscope  placed  in  the  vessel.  The  current  is  then  interrupted, 
and  a  motor  is  set  to  work,  which  causes  a  rubbing  inside  the  vessel  containing 
the  wire.  The  heat  produced  by  the  friction  is  thus  substituted  for  that  before 
given  out  by  the  wire.  The  friction  is  continued  until  the  same  stationary 
point  of  temperature  is  reached  as  before.  If,  then,  W  is  the  work  expended  in 
friction,  we  have  W  —  ri> ,  whence  r  can  be  determined.  In  practice  it  might 
be  more  convenient,  first,  to  produce  a  stationary  temperature  by  the  friction, 
and  then  to  reproduce  it  by  changing  the  value  of  t.  The  author  claims  that 
his  method  has  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  the  determination  of  the  actual 
quantities  of  heat  given  out,  as  does  Joule's  method,  since  the  work,  W,  and  the 
electrical  energy,  ri^  ,  are  both  expended  in  the  same  vessel. 
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The  system  can  be  adapted  either  to  ordinary  tracks  with  raised  rails, 
or  to  tramways  having  the  rails  level  with  the  road.  The  conductor  consists 
of  an  insulafted  wire  running  along  by  the  side  of  the  rail,  and  &stened  by  iron 
bands  to  the  underside  of  a  continuous  wooden  batten ;  the  wire  and  batten  are 
supported  by  iron  brackets  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  rail,  preferably  at  the 
joints,  so  that  the  bracket  may  also  serve  as  fish-plate,  on  one  side  at  least. 
The  insulated  wire  is  cut  up  into  sections  of  convenient  length,  say,  50  yarda» 
and  the  ends,  freed  from  the  insulating  material,  project  in  the  form  of  loope 
through  holes  bored  for  the  purpose  in  the  wooden  batten,  and  are  laid  in 
grooves  in  its  upper  surface.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  batten  are  laid 
thin  strips  of  steel,  which  are  in  electrical  contact  with  the  tumed-up  ends  of 
the  insulated  wire,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  a  small  space,  which, 
however,  is  not  so  long  but  that  one  of  the  two  contact-wheels  attached  to  the 
carriage  is  always  in  contact  with  one  length  of  steel  strip,  and  the  current  la 
therefore  never  interrupted.  The  return  is  completed  as  usual  through  the 
left-hand  rail. 

For  tramways  much  the  same  arrangement  is  adopted,  but  the  insulated 
wire  is  laid  in  a  channel  cut  in  the  top  of  the  longitudinal  wooden  sleepers 
under  the  rail,  with  the  successive  lengths  of  which  it  is  put  in  connection  by 
similar  means  to  those  already  described. 
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The  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday, 
February  22nd,  1883 — ^Mr.  Willouohby  SBiira,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  held  on 
Thursday,  February  8th,  1883,  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
names  of  transfers  and  new  candidates  were  announced  and  sus- 
pended. 

Donations  to  the  Society's  Library  were  announced  as  having 
been  received  from  the  following  gentlemen : — ^Ldeut.  Arthur  H. 
Bagnold,  H.&,  Mr.  J.  Angelo  Fahie,  M.  N.  de  Kabath,  Dr.  Donate 
Tommasi,  Messrs.  Friedrich  Vieweg  and  Sohn. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  donors. 

The  President  :  Owing  to  the  long,  and,  I  must  say,  interest* 
ing  discussion  which  took  place  at  our  last  meeting,  the  hour  was 
too  &r  advanced  to  allow  Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Adams  to  reply.  Therefore, 
before  entering  into  the  special  business  of  this  evening,  I  will 
ask  him  to  &vour  us  with  any  remarks  he  may  have  to  make. 

Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Adabis  :  In  referring  to  the  sun's  heat  and  light 
forces,  I  had  no  wish  to  dogmatise  opinions  of  my  own,  but  rather 
to  suggest  wherein,  as  appeared  to  me,  lay  the  first  causes  for 
these  electrical  storms,  and  to  call  forth  information  from  those 
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who,  by  reason  of  advantageous  position,  rare  opportunity,  and 
the  splendid  means  at  their  disposal,  are  well  qualified  to  give  it. 

Little  information  was  forthcoming  as  regards  the  sun, 
however,  except  an  admission  of  the  &ct  pointed  out  in  my 
paper,  that  the  position  of  solar  spots  upon  the  sun's  bee  really 
does  influence  these  electric  storms. 

From  the  general  tone  of  the  discussion,  it  seemed  that  my 
having  introduced  the  sun's  physical  constitution  into  the  question 
was  considered  to  be  in  bad  taste,  but  surely,  to  be  logidd,  f 
these  electric  storms  are  referable  to  the  solar  orb,  we  must  seek 
in  the  condition  of  the  sun  for  their  causation.  This  I  sought 
to  do,  although  the  hypothesis  suggested  met  with  opposition. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  scientist — ^notwithstanding  the 
theory  recently  advanced  by  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  day 
(I  refer  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens) — who  would  record  an  opinion 
that  the  sxm's  light  and  heat  were  produced  by  combustion,  and 
yet  the  hypothesis  I  advanced  renders  combustion  tmnecessary. 
But  the  opposition  experienced  by  what  I  advanced  with  regard 
to  the  sun's  nature  arose,  probably,  by  reason  of  a  widely  different 
point  of  view  it  may  be  my  misfortune  to  take,  as  against  that  of 
the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  effect  of  one  heavenly  body  upon  another  is  sought  to 
be  accounted  for  by  calculations  based  upon  the  elements  of 
mass,  distance,  and  static  charge,  or  electrical  quantity,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  those  elements  failed  to  account  for  the 
observed  effects,  and  that  a  further  element  was  wanted.  My 
mind  has  long  pictured  matter  as  being  resolvable  into  ultimate 
units  of  like  nature,  each  unit  revolving  about  its  axis,  and  that 
that  motion  constitutes  what  we  term  electricity ;  the  polarisation 
consequent  upon  that  motion  being  considered  to  be  the  effect  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  magnetism.  My  mind  pictures  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  simply  rotary,  and  hence  polarised,  accu- 
mulations or  agglomerations  of  rotary  units,  by  reason  of  which 
they  became  themselves  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  magnetic 
and  inducive  forces;  and  here  is  the  point  of  variance.  Many 
are  no  better  able  to  understand  than  myself  how  the  feust  of 
simple  static  charge  can  account  for  these  electric  disturbances ; 
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but  I  bring  into  the  question  the  force  of  polarisation  in  addition 
to  mere  mass,  distance,  and  charge,  and  thus,  in  referring  to  the 
sun's  atmosphere  as  cutting  lines  of  force  thrown  out  by  the 
nucleus,  it  was  to  the  lines  of  force  due  to  polarisation  rather  than 
to  simple  induction  due  to  quantative  or  static  charge. 

Professor  Adams  took  exception  to  this  hypothesis,  in  that 
any  electrical  condition  of  the  nucleus  would  be  imparted  to  the 
sun's  atmosphere,  and  that  we  should  thus,  after  all,  haye  to  deal 
with  the  sun's  atmosphere  as  the  prime  factor.  But  I  fieuled  to 
leam  whether  such  impartation  was  by  conduction  or  induction. 
If  the  former,  by  what  means  is  conduction  between  the  sun's 
nucleus  and  atmosphere  effected  ?  If  by  induction,  then  I  claim 
the  point  in  my  favour.  A  misapprehension  seems  to  have  arisen, 
by  which  my  paper  was  misunderstood  to  say,  that  the  sun's 
nucleus  uras  only  visible  through  the  opening  some  six  days  after 
the  first  appearance  of  the  spot  upon  the  eastern  limb.  My 
paper,  I  trust,  says  nothing  of  the  kind;  indeed,  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  nucleus  is  visible  under  any  possible  circumstances.  My 
suggestion  was,  that  it  appeared  from  observation  probable  that 
only  when  the  exposed  portion — electrically,  not  visually  exposed — 
of  the  nucleus  was  in  a  line  with  the  earth  through  the  opening 
in  his  atmosphere  that  these  storms  were  felt. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  my  hypothesis  was  stated  to 
be  the  fact  that  less  heat  was  received  from  the  sun  during  the 
presence  of  solar  spots  than  at  other  times,  and  that  hence  we 
should  look  to  thermal  causation  for  electric  storms.  But,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  solar  spots  is  so  slight  as  to 
amount  only  to  a  matter  of  fact,  and  to  be  quite  inadequate  to 
the  production  of  these  disturbances,  whilst  the  fact  that  a  variar 
tion  in  the  sun's  heat  will  affect  the  earth  as  a  whole  is  not 
calculated  to  produce  thermal-electro  disturbances.  I,  however, 
lay  claim  to  the  loss  of  heat  during  a  sun-spot  as  corollary 
evidence  in  my  favour,  insomuch  that  the  lines  of  force  thrown 
into  space  through  the  opening  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  must  be 
lost  to  that  atmosphere  as  light  and  heat  producers. 

I  am  obliged  to  Professor  Perry  for  his  observations  in 
reference  to  my  diagram  of  the  sun ;  I  would,  however,  point  out 
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that  the  diagram,  if  proportioned,  would  have  defeated  its  object, 
which  was  to  illustrate  an  idea,  and  not  to  give  a  lesson  in 
astronomy. 

Much  was  sought  to  be  made  of  physical  geography  in  the 
discussion,  and  rightly,  when  we  remember  that  the  earth, 
although  a  container,  is  not  necessarily  a  conductor  of  electricity, 
and  that  the  earth's  moisture  plays  a  part  in  relation  to  the 
effects  under  discussion;  still,  physical  geography  and  physical 
effects  are  one  thing — ^physical  geography  and  first  cause  are  quite 
another.  I  have  to  thank  the  members  for  the  kindness  with 
which  my  paper  was  received,  and  for  the  remarks  made  upon  it. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF   ELECTRICITY  FOB 

COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES. 

By  James  N.  Shoolbred,  B.A., 
Mem.  Inst.  C.E.  and  See.  Tel.  Engrs. 

The  present  remarks  are  intended  to  deal  more  especially  with 
the  conmiercial  question,  raised  by  what  is  termed  the  ^^  supply 
of  electricity,"  in  the  Electric  Lighting  Act,  1882 ;  the  objects 
of  such  supply  being  more  particularly  lighting  for  public  and 
private  purposes,  and  the  transmission  of  power.  All  these 
require  electric  currents  of  such  magnitude  as  are  generally 
produced  by  dynamo  machines.  To  such  branches  of  the  subject 
as  telegraphy  and  telephony,  excepting  in  the  general  principles 
common  to  electric  currents,  the  scope  of  the  paper,  and  especially 
the  special  form  of  the  various  apparatus  described,  will  but  in* 
directly  apply.  The  remarks  must,  in  &ct,  be  taken  as  mainly 
referring  to  an  electric  supply  by  mechanically-generated  induc- 
tion currents. 

The  basis  and  principle  upon  which  rests  this  mode  of  pro- 
ducing electricity  is  the  conversion  of  mechanical  into  electrical 
energy.  Any  exact  financial  evaluation  of  the  commodity  pro- 
duced and  offered  for  sale  involves  a  knowledge,  by  measurement, 
of  the  amount  of  this  energy ;  not  merely  of  the  electrical  energy 
as  offered  to  the  customer,  but  also  of  the  mechanical,  which  is 
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expended  and  absorbed  in  such  offer.  The  former  is  a  question 
mainly  for  the  consumer,  the  latter  for  the  producer;  who  must, 
however,  check  the  two  together  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  the 
fair  marketable  value  of  the  supply  which  is  offered  for  sale. 

In  most  cases  the  evaluation  of  the  mechanical  energy  ex- 
pended resolves  itself  into  coal,  wages,  engine-room  expenses, 
outside  working  and  collection  charges,  interest  on  capital 
expended,  and  depreciation  on  plant  employed;  but  chiefly  on 
the  two  first  named  items— coal  and  wages. 

It  is  not  intended  in  these  remarks  to  deal  with  this  portion 
of  the  subject,  which  is  one  of  statistics ;  but  with  the  more 
pertinent  one,  to  this  Society  at  least,  of  how  to  measure  and 
value  the  electrical  product  resulting  from  the  above  expenditure. 
Before  dismissing  the  former,  the  mechanical  branch  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  the  similarity,  in  most  cases, 
and  taken  broadly,  in  the  nature  of  the  conditions  of  manufacture 
and  of  supply  of  electricity  and  of  gas,  both  for  illumination  and 
for  power. 

Each  starts  with  coal,  the  energy  of  which  it  transforms  into 
a  oomuiodity  for  the  purposes  just  named ;  and  it  is  in  the  process 
of  transformation,  in  the  nature  and  costliness  of  the  intermediate 
operations,  and  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  plant  and  working 
expenses  involved  in  each  system  respectively,  that  the  main 
commercial  difference  between  the  two  must  exist.  Iron  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  material  of  the  plant  necessary  in  both,  and  coal 
and  wages,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  variations,  form 
the  main  bulk  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  two  systems. 

This  similarity  in  objects  and  in  operations  is  here  referred  to, 
in  order  to  point  out  that,  as  it  is  by  the  careful  experience  of 
more  than  half  a  century  the  conditions,  both  legal  and  social, 
have  been  ascertained  for  the  supply  of  gas  (and  also,  it  should  be 
added,  of  water),  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  if  some  of 
these  conditions,  stamped  with  the  seal  of  every-day  practice, 
should  be  found  to  adapt  themselves,  or  to  be  worth  while  taking 
into  consideration,  in  the  case  of  electricity;  the  differences  in 
the  processes  of  production,  and  of  the  products  themselves,  being 
always  remembered. 
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The  evaluation  of  the  electrical  energy  of  the  supply  depends 
upon  the  exact  measurement  of  two  fectors^the  amount  of  the 
supply  and  the  pressure  under  which  it  is  given;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  quantity  of  the  current,  and  the  difference  of  potential 
(or  electro-motive  force)  which  the  consumer  is  able  to  avail  him- 
self of. 

As  there  appears  to  exist  a  misconception,  in  some  quarters,  as 
to  the  exact  terms  in  which  the  various  electrical  units  have  been 
defined,  and  the  precise  duty  of  each,  more  especially  as  to  the 
"ampdre"  and  the  "coulomb"  (for  each  of  which  the  term  "weber" 
was  formerly  and  aknost  indiscriminately  used),  it  may  be  well  to 
give  the  sense  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Electricians,  held  in  Paris  in  1881,  and  now  uni- 
versally adopted. 

Electrical  Unft?. 

The  fundamental  units  adopted  are  those  of  the  centimetre 
(length),  the  gramme  (mass),  and  the  second  (time) ;  or,  as  it  is 
called  for  brevity,  the  C.Gr.S.  system. 

For  practical  units  the  following  are  adopted : — 

The  Ohm  (10*  C.G-.S.  units),  as  the  unit  of  resistance,  is  that 
of  a  column  of  mercury  having  one  square  millimetre  of  section, 
and  of  a  length  hereafter  to  be  determined  by  a  commission 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Note. — ^The  length  is  supposed,  however,  to  be  between  104 
and  105  centimetres. 

The  Volt  (10*  C.Gr.S.  units  of  electro-motive  force),  as  the  unit 
of  electro-motive  force. 

Note. — ^This  corresponds  nearly  to  that  of  a  Daniell's  cell. 

The  Amph^  (10"*  C.G-.S.  units  of  current),  as  the  unit  of 
current;  which  is  the  current  produced  by  one  volt  through 
one  ohm. 

The  Ooviomb  (10""*  C.(J.S.  units  of  quantity),  as  the  unit  of 
quantity  of  electricity ;  which  is  defined  by  the  condition  that  an 
ampere  yields  one  coulomb  per  second. 

The  Farad  (10"*  C.Q-.S.  units  of  capacity),  as  the  unit  of 
capacity;  which  is  such  that  one  volt  in  a  &rad  shall  give  one 
coulomb. 
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Or,  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  (the  chairman  of 
the  British  Association  Committee  which  settled  the  C.G-.S. 
system  of  miits  above  referred  to),  when  explaining  the  practical 
miits  to  the  Congress : — ^  The  volt  acting  through  an  ohm  gives 
a  current  of  one  ampdre,  that  is  to  say,  one  coulomb  per  second ; 
and  the  iarad  is  the  capacity  of  a  condenser,  which  holds  one 
coulomb,  when  the  difference  of  potential  of  its  two  plates  is 
one  volt." 

The  following  were  also  suggested  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  at  the 
British  Association  meeting,  1882,  to  be  added  to  the  above 
units: — 

The  WaM  {W  C.Gr.S.  units  of  power),  as  the  unit  of  power; 
being  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  by  a  current  of  one  ampdre 
flowing  in  a  conductor  whose  ends  differ  in  potential  by  one  volt. 

The  Javle  (10'  C.Gr.S.  units  of  work),  as  the  unit  of  work,  or 
heat,  being  the  heat  generated  by  a  watt  in  a  second. 

Although  the  unit  of  quantity,  as  defined,  is  the  coulomb,  yet 
it  is  sometimes  found  more  convenient  to  express  measurements  of 
quantity  in  terms  of  the  current  and  the  time. 

Thus,  it  is  more  convenient,  sometimes,  to  say  ^^  one  ampdre- 
hour "  than  "  3,600  coulombs,"  as  the  quantity  of  electricity 
conveyed  by  a  current  of  one  ampere  flowing  continually,  and 
uniformly,  for  the  space  of  one  hour. 

The  product  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  conveyed,  in 
ampdre  seconds,  or  in  coulombs,  by  the  electrical  pressure  of  the 
same,  expressed  in  volts,  gives  the  electrical  energy  expended,  in 
joules. 

The  electrical  energy  is  therefore  represented  by  the  product 
of  volts   X  ampdres   x  time;   or,    by  the  product  of  volts   x 
coulombs ;  or,  expressed  algebraically,  W  =  ECt=EQ. 

The  following  are  the  equivalent  expressions  for  the  same 
amount  of  power,  only  expressed  in  other  terms,  some  of  whioh 
may  perhaps  be  more  familiar : — 


1  volt-ampSre  =  ( 
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Bate  of  expending  Energy. 
*'  10'  ergs  per  second. 
1  watt. 

T.ir  foot-pounds  per  second. 
T.ly  kilogramm^tres  per  second, 
yj^  force  cheval  (French  horse-power), 
yj^  horse-power. 

It  is  suggested  in  some  of  the  (draft)  provisional  orders  for  the 
supply  of  electricity,  now  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  unit 
of  price  to  be  charged  should  be  based  on  ^^  the  energy  contained 
in  a  current  of  1,000  ampdres  flowing  under  an  electro-motive 
force  of  one  volt  during  one  hour " ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  unit 
might  be  put  as  1,000  volt-ampere-hours.  Since  the  ampdre-hour 
is  another  way  of  saying  3,600  coulombs  of  quantity  of  electricity 
supplied,  the  above  expression  may  be  put  thus,  as  representing 
the  value  of  the  above  unit. 

Work  done^  or  Energy  expended. 

10*°  erg  hours. 
3,600,000  volt-coulombs. 
3,600,000  joules. 
1,000  watts  hours. 
2,645,000  foot-pounds. 
366,840  kilogrammetres. 
1*35  force-cheval-heures. 
1*34  horse-power  hours. 

Put  in  terms  more  in  accordance  with  actual  practice,  the 
above  unit  might  mean  the  supply  for  one  hour  of  a  current  of 
10  amperes  with  an  electro-motive  force  of  100  volts. 

To  arrive  at  a  due  evaluation  of  the  supply  of  electric  energy, 
it  is  evident  that  the  measurement  of  each  of  these  two  factors 
(in  volts  and  ampdres  respectively),  should  be  effected  either 
separately  or  combined ;  and  also  that  a  continuous  and  cumulative 
record  should  be  kept  of  the  supply  as  it  proceeds. 

Many  instruments  exist  for  the  measurement  of  the  above 
elements,  at  any  particular  time ;  but  without  any  means  of  con- 
tinuously recording  such  measurements.    These  evidently,  except 
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under  certain  conditions,  cannot  comply  with  the  commercial 
conditions  required  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  supply.  It  is 
only,  therefore,  instruments  furnished  with  means  of  continuously 
integrating,  or  recording  the  successive  progressions  of  the  supply, 
or  instruments  to  which  such  recording  apparatus  can  readily  be 
attached,  that  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

To  measure  with  completeness  for  commercial  purposes,  a 
supply  of  electricity  will  entail,  therefore,  a  continuous  record  of 
each  of  the  two  elements  just  referred  to,  current  and  pressure, 
either  separately  or  combined.  In  the  supply  of  towns,  however, 
the  question  for  the  consumer  may,  and  will,  most  probably,  be 
much  simplified,  by  causing  one  of  these  elements,  that  of  pres- 
sure, to  remain  constant ;  since  it  is  very  likely  that  a  constant 
standard  pressure  of  supply  will  be  fixed  by  the  Government 
in  granting  the  several  provisional  orders.  If  so,  it  then  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  suppliers  to  keep  up  to  that  pressure  under 
penalty ;  and  instruments  for  recording  such  pressure  will  have  to 
be  installed  where  required,  and  placed  under  proper  supervision. 

For  the  customer,  however,  it  will  then  generally  suffice  to 
have  an  exact  record  of  the  quantity  only  of  his  individual  con- 
sumption of  electric  supply. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  precede  the  description  of 
the  recording  or  registering  instruments,  which  alone  are  "meters  " 
in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  by  an  enumeration 
of  some  of  those  non-recording  instruments  which  are  in  more 
general  use ;  since  they  suffice  for  present  exigencies.  This  short 
descriptive  enumeration  is  even  almost  necessary,  since  most  of 
these  instruments,  by  the  addition  of  some  recording  apparatus, 
or  appliance  by  which  the  element  of  time  can  be  integrated, 
may  be  made  to  enter  into  the  class  of  registering  meters. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  already  possess  their  representative  in  this 
second  class,  or  else  have  given  rise  to  some  modification,  which 
has  complied  with  the  requirements  in  the  latter  case. 

Thus,  any  current  or  ampdre  measurer  may  be  converted  into 
a  record  of  quantity,  or  a  coulomb-meter,  by  the  integration  of 
the  time  during  which  the  current  has  flowed;  and,  similarly,  any 
power  or  voltnampSre  measurer  may  become  a  register  of  work 
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done  by  means  of  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  tiine.  Again, 
volt  or  pressure  measurers  will  always  be  required  in  any  case 
where  a  check  is  required  upon  the  actual  difference  of  potentials, 
or  electro-motive  force  of  the  supply;  and  this  may  arise  from 
a  variety  of  causes. 

The  following  is  a  short  description  of  some  of  the  instruments 
in  use  for  the  purposes  of  measurement  of  electricity,  a  reference 
being  given  where,  if  desired,  a  fuller  description  may  be  found  ; 
and  the  illustrations  mainly  refer  to  those  instruments  which 
are,  so  fiEur  as  the  writer  knows,  not  described  elsewhere. 

NON-REGISTERING  INSTRUMENTS. 

Current  IdJSASURERS. 

Ayrton  and  Perrj/s  ^^Amrmeter*** — ^This  instrument  is  made 
in  several  forms.  In  its  original  form  it  consists  of  a  permanent 
magnet  of  horse-shoe  form,  with  a  needle-armature  fixed  between 
its  pole-pieces.  These  are  made  of  such  a  shape  as  to  ensure 
that  the  deflections  of  the  needle  shall  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  intensity  of  the  current  causing  them ;  hence  a  knowledge 
only  of  the  constant  of  each  instrument  is  required  when  using  it. 
Furthermore,  the  coil  of  wire,  through  which  the  current  passes, 
is  in  some  instruments  divided  up  into  ten  strands,  which  may  by 
means  of  a  cylindrical  commutator  be  coupled  up  in  "  parallel "  or 
in  "  series " ;  as  it  is  desired,  or  not,  to  magnify  the  deflection 
tenfold  for  small  currents.  In  cases  where  loss  of  magnetism  in 
the  permanent  magnet  is  to  be  feared,  a  spiral  spring  is  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet  as  the  controlling  force. 

Again,  where  extreme  delicacy  is  required,  the  deflections  of 
the  needle  may  be  magnified  tenfold  or  more,  by  attaching  to  the 
shaft  of  the  needle  a  wheel  and  pinion.  This  form  of  instrument 
is  adapted  for  use  with  strong  currents. 

Siemens  Eledro-dyriaTnoTrieteT^  consists  of  a  fixed  coil,  and  of 
a  movable  coil  suspended  by  a  thread  and  a  spiral  spring,  the 
normal  position  of  the  latter  being  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 

*  See  Journal  8oe,  TeU  Engrt.,  Ko.  86,  Vol.  X.,  April,  1881,  and  No.  4S, 
Vol.  XI.,  Sept.,  1882. 

t  Bee  Journal  Boe,  Td.  Engrs.,  No.  43,  Vol.  XL,  Sept.,  1882. 
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fonner.  When  a  current  is  sent  through  the  two  coils  in  series, 
the  movable  coil  is  deflected ;  this  deflection  is  counteracted  by 
torsion  of  the  spiral  spring,  the  amount  of  such  torsion  (indicated 
by  a  pointer  on  an  index-dial)  being  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  current  strength. 

0bach*8  Tarigent  Galvanometer*  has  a  movable  ring  round  a 
horizontal  axis.  If  the.  ring  is  vertical  the  needle  tends  to  turn 
on  a  vertical  axis,  as  in  the  ordinary  tangent  galvanometer  (the 
opposing  force  being  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's 
magnetism);  if,  however,  the  ring  is  placed  horizontally,  the 
needle  turns  round  a  horizontal  axis,  or  dips  (the  opposing  force 
being  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  magnetism).  The 
effect  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  upon  the  needle  may  there- 
fore be  varied  with  the  inclination  of  the  ring.  With  the  ring 
in  any  fixed  position,  the  current  strength  is  proportional  to  the 
tangent  of  the  deflection  (as  in  an  ordinary  tangent  galvanometer). 

Cairdew*e  LanHreaietance  Oalvanameter^  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  finding  the  intensity  of  an  unknown  current  by 
balancing  it  against  one  of  known  strength,  and  thus  ascertaining 
the  relation  between  the  two.  It  consists  of  twp  coils,  a  thick 
wire  one  (for  the  unknown  current),  and  a  thin  wire  one  (for  the 
standard  one) :  both  are  wound  on  the  same  bobbin,  but  are  insu-> 
lated  firom  each  other.  A  magnet,  with  needle-pointer,  is  pivoted 
in  the  centre  of  the  bobbin,  and  its  deflections  are  counteracted 
by  the  insertion  of  known  resistances. 

Deprez^s  Oalvaruymeter  consists  of  a  horse-shoe  permanent 
magnet,  with  a  solid  armature-needle  and  index-pointer,  pivoted 
vertically,  placed  between  its  poles,  and  a  coil  of  the  wire,  which 
carries  the  current  to  be  measured,  laid  within  the  horse-shoe. 
A  table  indicating  the  value  of  the  several  deflections  of  the 
needle  has  to  be  used. 

8vr  Wm.  ThoraeorCs  Cwrrefnt  Qalvanometer.X — ^This  instru- 
ment, together  with  its  fellow  one,  for  the  measurement  of  the 
difference  of  potential,  have  been  termed  ^^  graded  galvanometers." 
They  are  designed  so  as  to  permit  of  a  very  wide  range  being 

•  Bee  JoumaX  Boc,  Tel,  Engrt,^  No.  43,  Vol.  XI.,  Sept.  1882.  f  Ibid. 
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obtained  with  each  respectively ;  this  being  efifected  by  varying 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  in  a  known  ratio,  and  com- 
paring with  it  the  unknown  current. 

The  present  instrument  consists  essentially  of  two  parts — Ist, 
a  coil  of  thick  wire,  through  which  the  current  to  be  measured  is 
allowed  to  pass,  it  being  fixed  upright  at  the  end  of  a  wooden 
platform,  with  about  one-half  only  of  the  coil  projecting  above  it ; 
and,  2nd,  of  a  ^^magnetometer."  This  last  consists  of  a  system  of 
four  short  st6el  magnets  (constituting  the  ^^  needle  ")  mounted  in  a 
frame  on  a  vertical  axis,  with  a  long  aluminium  pointer  attached, 
and  enclosed  in  a  quadrant-shaped  box,  with  a  glass  cover,  and  a 
silvered  glass  mirror  bottom  (in  order  to  counteract  any  efifect  of 
parallax  while  reading  the  scale  of  tangents,  to  which  the 
instrument  is  graduated). 

In  order  to  increase  the  directive  force  of  the  needle,  when 
required,  a  semicircular  permanent  magnet  of  hard  steel  and  of 
known  intensity  may  be  fixed  upright  on  two  arms  projecting 
from  the  magnetometer  behind  the  apex  of  the  quadrant.  The 
magnet  stands  over  the  needle,  with  its  magnetic  axis  in  the 
horizontal  plane  through  that  of  the  needle. 

The  magnetometer  is  made  to  slide  along  a  groove  in  the 
wooden  platform  in  front  of  the  fixed  coil,  and  in  direction  at 
right  angles  to  it,  the  axis  of  the  magnet  and  also  of  the  needle 
(when  at  rest)  being  parallel  to  that  of  the  coil;  while  the 
aluminium  pointer,  when  at  zero,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
scale,  lies  in  direction  with  the  groove,  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  coil. 

The  range  of  sensibility  obtained  by  varying  the  extreme 
distance  along  the  groove  of  the  magnetometer  from  the  coil  is 
about  fifty-fold  ;  while  by  removing  the  magnet,  and  leaving  the 
needle  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  force  alone,  a  further 
sensibility  of  fifty  times  greater  can  be  obtained. 

Pressure  Measurers. 

Ayrton  and  Pemf%  ^^VoU-meter  "  is  in  principle  and  form  like 
their  am-meter,  and  it  has,  like  it,  several  similar  modifications. 
The  essential  difiference  between  the  two  instruments  is  that  the 
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thick  wire  coil  of  the  am-meter  is  here  replaced  by  a  thin  wire 
coil,  with  the  connections  to  its  ends  so  arranged  as  to  measure 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  points  desired. 

Sir  WUUam  ThamsorCs  ^^ Potential**  Ocdvanometer  differs 
only  firom  his  ^' current  instrument,  already  described,  in  the 
use  of  a  thin  wire  coil  (of  German  silver  of  about  6,000  ohms 
resistance),  instead  of  a  thick  wire  coil,  and  in  the  change  in  the 
connections  to  suit  the  present  object. 

Depre2^s  OcUvanometer. — Here,  again,  this  instrument  bears  the 
same  relation  to  his  cmrent  measurer,  and  differs  from  it  in  a 
way  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  cases. 

Siement^  Torsion  OcUvanometer*  consists  of  a  bell-magnet, 
suspended  between  two  coils  of  fine  wire  by  means  of  a  thread 
and  a  spiral  spring.  The  deflections  of  the  magnet  under  the 
influence  of  the  current  are  counteracted  by  means  of  the  spring, 
as  in  their  electro-dynamometer,  only  that  the  angles  of  torsion 
are  here  proportional  simply  to  the  intensity.  Certain  resistances 
can  also  be  added  by  which  the  sensitiveness  can,  by  means  of 
the  insertion  of  a  plug,  be  increased  tenfold. 

Power,  ob  Energy  Measurers. 

Ayrton  and  Perry's  "  Power-^meter'*  •  consists  of  a  thick  wire 
coil  through  which  the  main  current  passes,  and  of  a  fine  wire 
coil  on  a  shunt,  which  is  suspended  within  it.  The  axis  of  the 
two  coils  are  parallel,  and  the  passage  of  a  current  tends  to  deflect 
the  suspended  one.  Since  the  thick  wire  coil  measures  the 
intensity  of  the  current,  and  the  thin  wire  one  its  electro-motive 
force,  and  as  the  deflection  of  the  latter  is  the  product  of  the 
two,  therefore  the  amount  of  that  deflection  is  the  measure  of  the 
power,  or  energy,  of  the  current,  and  being  directly  proportional 
to  the  latter,  can  be  ascertained  without  the  use  of  a  table. 

Modifications  of  this  instrument,  with  or  without  a  com- 
mutator, or  with  a  wheel  and  pinion  arrangement,  are  also  made. 

Siemenef  Woitt-^meter. — ^This  instrument  is  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  electro^ynamometer.    The  two  coils  are. 


•  See  Jbumal  8oe.  T§1  Engr$.,  No.  48,  Vol.  XI.,  Sept.,  1882. 
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however,  kept  distinct  from  one  another,  with  separate  tenninals 
to  each.  The  fixed  one,  of  thin  wire,  on  a  shunt,  measures  the 
electro-motive  force;  while  the  movable  one  has  the  main 
current  passing  through  it.  The  resulting  position  of  the  latter 
coil  is  due  directly  to  the  product  of  the  intensities  of  the  two 
currents;  that  is,  to  the  power  developed.  This  product,  of 
volts  X  ampdres,  is  watts ;  hence  the  name  of  the  instrument. 
The  angle  of  torsion  of  the  index-pointer  gives  the  watts 
directly,  and  without  the  intervention  of  a  table. 

BESistANCE  Measurers. 

Although  measurements  of  this  class  are  generally  carried  out 
by  means  of  a  galvanometer,  a  set  of  resistance  coils,  and  a 
Wheatstone  bridge  (therewith  balancing  the  unknown  resistance 
by  means  of  one  of  a  known  amount),  yet  amongst  the  instru- 
ments exhibited  is  the  following  one.  It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  some  of  those  already  described,  and  its  internal 

arrangements  are  based  upon  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 

EMF 

electricity,  that  of  Ohm;  which  states  that  resistance  =  — - — ^ 

current. 

Ayrton  and  Pern/a  "  Ohm^meter  "*  consists  of  two  coils :  a  thick 
wire  one  for  the  main  current,  and  a  thin  wire  one  on  a  shunt  for 
the  electro-motive  force.  Both  are  fixed  Icith  their  axes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.    A  needle  is  acted  upon  by  the  currents 

flowing  through  each,  and  as  these  are  at  right  angles  to  each 

E  M.F 

other,  the  resulting  deflection  represents  the  ratio   — r  i-c, 

'  °  current 

resistance;  while  in  the  power-meter  the  deflection  is  caused 
by  the  product  of  current  X  E.M.F. 

In  all  these  diflFerent  instruments  devised  by  Ayrton  and 
Perry,  the  deflections  are  caused  by  duly  proportioning  the  parts, 
to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  measurement's  sought  for  in 
each  case. 

REGISTERING  INSTRUMENTS. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— 1st,  Quantity,  or 
Coulomb-meters;  and,  2nd,  Energy,  or  Work-meters. 


•  Bee  J9wrm\  Boe.  TO,  Mngr$.,  No.  49,  Vol.  XI^  Sept.,  1882. 
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1.  Quantity  J  or  CovJUymiHmeters. 

These,  again,  are  separated  into  those  based  upon,  Aj  eUctrch 
lytic  action,  and  those  which  are,  B,  mechaniccd  in  principle. 

A.  Electrolytic. 

Edison's  Current-meters. 

These  are  based  upon  electro-deposition  of  metal,  due  to  the 
action  of  a  known  fractional  part  of  the  total  current.  The  weight 
of  the  increments  is  ascertained  periodically,  and  from  it  the  total 
quantity  of  the  current  which  has  passed  during  the  interval  is 
deduced. 

The  metal  now  generally  used  consists  of  plates  of  amalga- 
mated zinc,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  90  parts  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  100  parts  of  pure  water. 

In  the  form  of  meter  for  commercial  use,  two  cells  are  placed 
as  a  check  against  one  another ;  one,  termed  the  "  monthly  cell," 
receiving  four  times  the  current  of  the  other,  which  is  known  as 
the  "  quarterly  cell." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  cells 
falling  so  low  as  to  freeze,  a  connection  is  made  by  means  of  a 
long  thin  strip  of  brass  and  steel  riveted  together  to  an  incan- 
descent lamp,  which  is  thereby  lighted  and  raises  the  temperature 
as  required.  It  is  only  when  the  temperature  frills  to  42^  Fah. 
that  this  tongue  is  sufficiently  depressed  to  form  contact,  and  so 
to  light  the  lamp.  On  the  temperature  rising  the  tongue  rises, 
and  the  lamp  is  extinguished. 

Experience  shows  that  electro-deposition,  to  give  a  true  and 
reliable  record,  should  not  be  forced  or  overworked  in  its  action ; 
and  that  the  plates  should  not  in  their  daily  duty  be  required  to 
do  more  work,  or  be  longer  in  action  than  they  are  intended  for 
by  their  superficial  area.  In  practice,  about  75  per  cent,  only  of 
their  nominal  work  should  be  required  of  them.  It  appears  to  be 
the  practice  to  design  the  duty  of  a  meter  for  three  hours, 
burning  each  lamp  per  night.  Thus,  a  2d-light  meter  would 
have  its  plates  designed  for  75  lamp-hours  per  night.  As  just 
stated,  it  is  not  advisable,  in  practice,  to  exceed  75  per  cent,  of 
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this  amount.  However,  it  is  seldom  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
lights  are  used  for  the  entire  of  the  time  allotted  to  each ;  and,  if 
this  were  so,  it  would  merely  require  a  larger  meter  to  meet 
the  case. 

At  the  present  moment,  it  is  understood  that  over  three 
hundred  meters  on  this  principle  are  in  use  in  New  York. 

Several  other  forms  of  meter  have  been  devised  by  Edison, 
such  as  his  beam-meter,  where,  when  the  increments  by  electro- 
deposition  have  accumulated  to  a  certain  limit,  the  current  is 
reversed  and  the  accumulation  is  redissolved,  to  recommence 
again  when  the  normal  condition  is  gained;  and,  again,  electric- 
motor-meters,  by  fluid  pressure,  etc.  All  of  these  have,  it  is  said, 
in  practice  been  found — ^in  cases  where  the  total  current  supplied 
is  very  small,  and  this  often  so— to  require  so  large  a  proportion 
of  it  for  these  mechanical  operations,  as  to  make  the  record 
unreliable.  The  meter  first  described,  by  electrolytic  action  only, 
is  therefore  now  generally  adopted  by  Edison. 

Sprague's  Metebs. 

These  instruments  are  based  upon  electro-deposit  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  {.e.,  when  the  intended  quantity  of  metal,  whether 
copper  or  zinc,  has  been  deposited  on  the  plate.  The  current  is 
then  reversed,  and  the  metal  gradi\ally  dissolved  again  until  the 
primary  condition  of  the  plate  is  reached ;  when,  by  another  reversal 
of  the  current,  deposition  again  commences.  Each  reversal  of  the 
current  is  recorded  by  a  mechanical  counter  and  a  train  and 
wheels. 

Not  much  practical  experience  has  so  far  been  obtain^  with 
these  meters ;  but  what  has  been  done  tends  to  point  out  that  the 
mechanical  operations  involved  in  the  reversals  of  the  current, 
and  in  their  registration,  absorb  a  large  amount  of  power. 

B.  Mechanical* 

Hopkinson's  Current-meter. 

This  instrimient  consists  of  a  thick  wire  coil,  in  the  form  of  a 
solenoid,  through  which  the  current,  passes  to  be  measured.  The 
iron  core  of  this  solenoid  revolves  with  its  central  shaft  by  the 
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action  of  the  armature  of  a  small  dynamo  machine,  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  shaft. 

The  core  of  the  solenoid  is  in  two  parts ;  the  lower  is  fixed  to 
the  shaft,  while  the  upper  is  movahle,  being  attached  to  a  governor- 
ball  arrangement,  and  sliding  up  and  down  the  shaft  in  accordance 
with  the  variations  in  the  rotation  speed  of  the  shaft.  A  shunt 
current  passes  through  the  dynamo  and  its  armature,  then  up 
through  the  lower  or  fixed  portion  of  the  core,  and  (by  contact 
only)  to  the  sliding  part,  and  thence  to  the  firamework  of  the 
apparatus. 

If  the  movable  core  be  lifted,  owing  to  the  speed  of  rotation 
by  the  action  of  the  governor-balls,  this  circuit  is  broken,  and  the 
shimt  current  through  the  dynamo  interrupted.  Whenever  a 
current  to  be  measured  passes  through  the  coil,  attraction,  by 
means  of  its  casing,  takes  place  between  the  fixed  and  the  mov- 
able parts  of  the  iron  core. 

This  magnetic  action,  which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  current,  tends  to  keep  the  two  parts  of  the  core  together  and 
in  conta^;  while  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  governor-balls, 
which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed  of  revolution, 
tends  to  break  the  contact  by  lifting  the  movable  part.  These 
opposite  forces  will,  in  working,  balance  one  another,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  system  revolves  with  a  velocity  proportional  to 
the  current  through  the  coil. 

As  the  revolutions  of  the  shaft  are  transmitted  continuously 
by  a  train  of  wheels  to  a  set  of  index  dials,  a  record  is  thus  kept 
of  the  quantity  of  the  current  that  has  passed. 

In  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  the  weight  of  the  core  is 
taken  off  by  springs.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts,  as  now 
made,  is  shown  in  the  sheet  of  figures. 

Boys'  Quantity,  ob  Vibbating  Meteb. 

This  instrument  is  based  upon  two  well-known  principles. 
1.  The  force  acting  on  the  armature  of  an  electro  magnet,  in  any 
position,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current.  2.  The 
square  of  the  number  of  vibrations,  say,  of  a  pendulum,  is  a 
measure  of  the  controlling  force. 
vol.  xn.  7 
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Therefore,  if  the  controlling  force  under  which  a  body  vibrates 
is  due  to  the  action  of  an  electro-magnet  on  its  armature,  the 
square  of  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time  is  a  measure 
of  the  square  of  the  electric  current.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of 
vibrating  is  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  'the  current,  and  the 
number  of  vibrations  is  a  measure  of  its  quantity. 

The  exact  form  and  nature  of  the  meter  may  vary  in  many 
details.  The  one  now  shown  in  the  figure  consists,  primarily, 
of  an  electro-magnet  (the  upper  one),  through  the  coils  of 
which  passes  a  portion  of  the  main  current  to  be  measured. 
This  magnet  is  placed  horizontally,  and  a  vertical  rocking  shaft 
stands  between  its  poles.  This  shaft  has  fixed  on  it  a  soft  iron 
armature,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  free  to  move  in  the  horizontal 
plane  between  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet. 

The  intensity  of  the  attraction  between  the  poles  and  this 
armature  determines  the  rate  of  vibration;  which,  as  above  stated, 
is  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  current.  Each  vibration  is 
itself  recorded  by  means  of  an  escapement,  a  train  of  wheels,  and 
a  set  of  index  dials;  and  the  number  of  vibrations  thus  registered 
becomes  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  the  current.  To  add  to  the 
momentum  of  the  vibrating  body,  two  long  anns,  weighted  at  the 
end,  are  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vertical  shaft. 

In  order,  likewise,  to  prevent  the  vibrating  armature  firom 
gradually  coming  to  rest,  it  is  arranged  that,  when  the  vibrations 
fall  below  a  certain  limit,  by  making  contact,  a  portion  of  the 
current  is  sent  round  the  coils  of  a  second  or  ^^  impulse  "  electro- 
magnet (placed  underneath  the  ^^controlling"  magnet),  and 
which  has  an  armature  of  a  suitable  form  fixed  on  to  the  same 
shaft  that  carries  the  armature  of  the  upper  magnet.  The  extra 
motion  thus  given  to  the  shaft,  by  the  attraction  of  the  lower 
armature,  affords  the  necessary  impulse  to  the  vibrating  armature 
when  required  to  do  so. 

Ayrt(m  and  Perry's  CoulovniMrieter*  consists  of  a  small 
magneto-electro-motor,  on  a  shunt  circuit,  which  is  acted  upon  by 
fluid  firiction.    As  this  fluid  Motion  represents  an  opposing  force 

•  See  JawmaX  8oc.  Tel  Engrg,^  No.  48,  Vol.  XI.,  Sept.,  1882. 
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directly  proportional  to  the  velocity,  while  the  force  caosing 
motion  is  proportional  to  the  current,  hence  the  last  named  is 
proportional  to  the  velocity.  The  revolutions  of  the  motor  being 
registered  by  a  speed-counter,  a  record  of  the  total  quantity  of 
the  current  which  has  passed  is  thus  kept. 

2.  Energy^  or  Warb^metera, 
Boys'  Energy-meteb.* 

This  instrument  consists  of  two  parts— -Ist,  the  indicator  of 
energy,  and,  2nd,  the  integrating  apparatus. 

1st.  In  the  indicator  of  energy,  a  balanced  beam  has  from  one 
end  suspended  a  counterweight,  and  from  the  other  a  hollow 
solenoid,  free  to  work  up  and  down  into  two  other  fixed  solenoids. 
The  movable  solenoid  is  wound  with  a  considerable  length  of 
fine  wire ;  in  the  upper  half  in  one  direction,  in  the  lower  in 
the  opposite  (this  is  to  render  it  independent  of  any  magnet 
which  may  be  placed  near  to  it).  This  solenoid  constitutes  the 
high  resistance  shunt  which  measures  the  E.M.F.  The  two  fixed 
solenoids  are  wound  with  thick  wire,  and  convey  the  main 
current. 

The  result  of  the  action  of  the  fixed  and  the  movable  solenoids 
on  each  other  is  a  force  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  two 
currents,  that  is,  to  the  energy  being  expended ;  but  the  external 
evidence  of  this  is  the  inclination  of  the  beam,  and  this  inclina- 
tion, or  rather  the  tangent  of  the  inclination,  is  proportional  to 
the  energy  being  expended. 

2nd.  The  recording  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder,  which  by 
means  of  a  mangle-motion  is  made  to  reciprocate  backwards  and 
forwards  by  clockwork,  and  during  its  passage  in  each  direction 
the  cylinder  is  made  to  bear  alternately  against  one  of  two 
tangent  wheels,  each  free  to  be  inclined  in  its  direction  of  travel : 
both  are  fixed  on  the  same  swivelling  frame,  but  only  one  of  them 
bears  at  the  same  time  against  the  cylinder. 

This  frame  is  free  to  be  inclined  from  the  vertical  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  inclinations  of  the  beam  above  mentioned; 

« 

*  Bee  PhiloiojphicaX  Magazine,  Febraaiy,  1882. 
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but  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  beam,  as  has  been  said, 
is  proportional  to  the  energy  of  the  current ;  .so  also,  therefore, 

is  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  wheels  fi,e.y  ;t^)« 

The  effect  of  this  inclination  of  the  tangent  wheel  is  to  cause 
the  reciprocating  cylinder  to  rotate,  the  speed  of  such  rotation 
being  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  wheel, 
which  is  likewise  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of 
the  beam ;  that  is,  to  the  amount  of  energy  expended.  The  patli 
of  the  tangent  wheel  on  the  reciprocating  cylinder,  when  not 
inclined,  is  simply  a  straight  line  lengthways  along  the  cylinder, 
and  no  rotation  is  caused ;  but  when,  owing  to  the  inclination  of 
the  wheel,  the  cylinder  rotates,  the  wheel-path  becomes  a  spiral. 

The  rotations  of  the  cylinder  are  transmitted  to  a  train  of 
wheels  and  registered;  thus  giving  a  record  of  the  amount  of 
energy  expended  during  a  given  time. 

Boys'  Engine-power-meter. 

This  instrument  (shown  in  the  figure)  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  integration  just  described.  It  consists  of  an  integrating 
cylinder  carried  in  a  frame  which  moves  to  and  fro  with  the  piston 
of  the  engine ;  being  pulled  one  way  by  a  wire,  and  the  other  by 
a  spring.  The  cylinder  is  free  to  rotate  upon  its  axle,  which 
carries  an  arrangement  for  transmitting  these  rotations,  by  means 
of  a  train  of  wheels,  to  a  set  of  index  dials,  and  so  recording  them. 

A  tangent  wheel  in  a  fixed  frame,  the  normal  position  of  which 
is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  presses  constantly  agaiost 
che  side  of  the  cylinder ;  it  is,  however,  capable  of  pivoting  in  its 
bearings,  and  becoming  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  A 
rod  in  the  plane  of  the  tangent  wheel,  and  perpendicular  to  its 
pivoting  shaft  (to  which  it  is  fixed),  slides  through  a  collar 
attached  on  a  pivot  at  the  end  of  a  rod,  which  carries  a  piston 
with  a  spring  upon  it ;  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  this  piston 
being  in  communication  with  the  corresponding  ends  of  the 
engine  cylinder. 

The  variations  in  pressure  upon  the  engine  piston  (whether 
from  steam,  water,  &c.)  are  by  this  means  communicated  to  the 
tangent  wheel,  causing  its  inclination  to  vary,  and  at  the  same 
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tune  impartmg  an  amount  of  rotation  to  the  cylinder  proportional 
to  those  variations  in  pressure.  At  the  same  time  the  recipro- 
cations of  the  integrating  cylinder  are  proportional  to  the  speed  of 
the  engine  piston*  Therefore  the  amount  of  the  rotations  of  the 
cylinder,  all  of  which  remains  continuously  recorded  on  the  index 
dials,  being  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  pressure  on  the 
engine  piston  into  the  distance  through  which  it  travels,  are  a 
measure  of  the  total  power  expended ;  that  is,  of  the  work  done  by 

the  engine. 

Deprez's  Energy-meter.* 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  thick  wire  coil,  movable  upon  its 
axis,  which  passes  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  This  axis-shaft  is 
set  upon  two  knife-edges,  insulated  from  each  other,  and  commu- 
nicating respectively  with  the  coil;  and  with  a  metal  bar  having  a 
curved,  quadrant-shaped  head,  which  dips  into  a  mercury  cup,  and 
thus  forms  connection  with  the  main  current.  The  shaft  also 
carries,  projecting  downwards,  a  pendulimi  rod,  the  bob  of  which 
is  intended  to  cause  an  antagonistic  force ;  while  the  extension, 
upwards,  of  the  rod  forms  a  pointer,  with  a  scale  fixed  on  the 
frame  of  the  apparatus.  On  the  frame  there  is  also  a  fine  wire 
coil,  on  a  shunt,  fixed  so  as  to  surround  the  movable  coil. 

The  deflections  on  the  pointer  are  therefore  due  to  the  product 
of  the  intensity  of  the  current  and  to  its  electro-motive  force ; 
that  is,  to  the  power  developed. 

The  readings  of  this  instrument  may  be  integrated,  either  by 
a  Deprez  rotating  disc  and  ball  integrator ;  or  by  one  designed  by 
Abdank  (of  Cracow),  having  a  travelling  cylinder  and  tangent- 
wheel  arrangement,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Boys. 

Ayrton  and  Perry's  Erg-meter. 

This  instrument  is  but  a  further  development  or  sequel  to 
their  power-meter ;  by  the  addition  of  apparatus  which  integrate 
and  record  continuously  the  time  during  which  the  electrical 
energy  has  been  imparted,  as  well  as  the  variations  in  its 
amount.  By  this  means  is  preserved  a  record  of  the  entire  work 
done,  or  of  the  total  electrical  energy  supplied. 

*  See  La  Lttmihrt  Eltctrique^  May  27  and  Jane  10«  1S88. 
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As  in  the  power-meter,  two  coils  are  here  made  use  oL  A 
thick  wire  one  oa  the  main  circuit,  to  measure  the  amotmt  of 
ouirent;  and  a  thin  wire  one  on  a  shunt  joining  the  ends  of  the 
maSn  circuit,  to  measure  the  difference  of  potentials  or  electro- 
motive  force  of  the  main  circuit. 

In  the  arrangement,  as  now  shown,  the  thin  wire  coil,  of, 
say,  one  1,000  ohms  resistance,  simply  replaces  the  pendulum  bob 
of  a  clock,  P.     The  wires  from  each  end  of  the  coils  pass  up  the 


Bides  of  the  pendulum  rod  and  on  to  the  binding  screws,  R  and  B, 
which  can  be  joined  to  the  supply  and  return  cables  of  a  houBe, 
or  machine,  or  a  system  receiving  electrical  energy. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fine  wire  coil,  and  parallel 
with  the  plane  of  the  pendulum  path,  is  a  thick  wire  coil,  C, 
fixed  to  the  clock  case.  This  forms  part  of  the  main  circuit,  ajid 
has  a  very  small  resistance. 

The  effect  upon  the  thin  wire  coil  of  its  repeated  passages  in 
front  of  the  thick  wire  ooil  is  to  cause  a  certain  poll  or  attraction 
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upon  its  motdon — either  of  acceleration  or  of  retardation,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  coiling.  This  acting,  in  addition  to 
the  ordizmiy  action  of  gravity  upon  the  pendnlum,  will  keep 
eonstantlj  adding  to,  or  retarding,  its  rate  of  motion  in  proportion 
to  the  electrical  power  of  the  circuit.  This  pull  is  the  product  of 
the  magnetic  moments  of  the  two  coils,  and  therefore  is  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  the  current  and  the  electro-motive 
force. 

The  effects  of  these  repeated  accelerations  or  retardations 
upon  the  progress  of  the  clock  keep  constantly  accumulating,  and 
their  total  amount  can  at  any  time  be  detected  and  ascertained 
by  observing  the  amount  of  loss  or  gain  which  the  clock  has 
experienced.  As  the  rate  of  loss  or  gain  in  the  clock,  due  to 
difiFerent  amounts  of  electrical  power  has  been  previously  ascer- 
tained, this  knowledge  of  the  total  retardation  or  acceleration 
upon  the  clock  is,  in  fact,  a  record  of  the  total  amount  of  eleo- 
tridty  energy  which  has  been  expended,  or  of  the  work  done, 
since  the  last  observation  of  the  clock. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  erg-meter  is  based  is  as  follows : 

If  c  be  the  current  passing  into  the  house,  and  v  the  difference 

of  potential  of  supply  and:  return  cable,  then  c  v  ia  proportional 

to  the  electric  horse-power  given  to  the  house. 

/     M 

Now  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  is  <  =  ^  A/  r 

if  the  magnetic  force  is  a  retarding  one,  M,  (/,  t;  tt  being  constants — 
that  is,  if  the  time  of  clock,  when  no  electricity  is  passing,  be 

called  T,  then  ?=  a/I—ILII. 

t      y         g 

Now  care  is  taken  that  the  magnetic  forces  are  very  small 
in  comparison  with  gravitation  forces  acting  on  the  pendulimi 

bob ;  so  that,  to  a  degree  of  approximation  which  is  sufficiently 

T  k 

correct  in  practice,  the  above  equation  becomes  —=  1  —  ^ —  c  v. 

if 

k 
The  rate  of  loss  in  the  clock  is  therefore  represented  by  ^ —  c  v. 

if 

That  is,  it  is  proportional  to  c  v,  the  electrical  power.  Hence,  the 
total  loss  of  the  clock  during  any  time  represents  the  total  elec- 
trical energy  given  to  the  house  during  that  time. 
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For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  paper,  it  is 
probable  that  the  supply  of  electricity  in  a  town  will  be  carried 
out  at  a  certain  defined  standard  pressure  or  electro-motive  force, 
which  will  be  guaranteed  to  the  consumer;  and  to  assure  the 
fulfilment  of  this  condition  special  steps  will  be  taken  by  the 
local  or  other  authority. 

The  consumer  need  therefore  but  concern  himself,  as  fiir  as 
the  supply  he  receives  and  has  to  pay  for,  with  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  he  has  made  use  of.  In  fact,  the  meter  he 
makes  use  of  to  record  it  may  be  a  coulomb-meter.  The  work,  or 
energy-meters  will  not  be  needed  for  general  application,  but  only 
in  special  cases,  where  the  complete  record  of  the  total  electrical 
energy  suppUed  is  required. 

In  what  form,  therefore,  will  it  be  most  convenient  for  these 
coulomb-meters  to  present  their  record  ?  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
what  unit  should  that  register  be  based  for  commercial  calcu- 
lation? With  the  sole  exception  of  those  meters  based  upon 
electrolytic  action,  and  which  simply  present  the  total  of  the 
increments  of  the  metal,  which  are  proportionate  to  the  total 
quantity  of  current  which  is  passed,  the  record  presented  is  the 
result  of  a  series  of  mechanical  actions  indicative  of  the  strength 
and  duration  of  the  electrical  supply. 

It  is  seen  how  these  successive  mechanical  operations  may  be 
recorded  in  a  cumulative  way  by  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  a 
train  of  wheels;  both  in  the  case  of  those  meters  based  upon 
electrolytic  action,  and  causing  periodical  reversals  in  the  direction 
of  the  current,  and  also  in  those  where  the  action  due  to  the 
current  is  a  purely  mechanical  one. 

There  remains  then  but  the  question  of  the  mode  of  gradua- 
tion of  the  respective  indicating  dials. 

The  unit  already  referred  to,  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  several  provisional  orders,  viz.,  *Hhe  energy  in  a  current  of 
1,000  ampdres  with  an  electro-motive  force  of  one  volt  flowing 
during  one  hour,"  has  been  shown  to  mean  1,000  volt-ampdre- 
hours,  or  3,600,000  volt-coulombs. 

As  it  is  probable  that  one  of  these  factors  (the  volt),  being 
fixed  and  constant,  may  be  taken  out  of  the  commercial  calcu- 
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lation  for  the  consumer,  it  is  worth  while  considering  what 
dimensions  the  remaining  fitctor  (the  coulomb)  would  assume 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  practice ;  and  hence  what  would 
be  most  convenient  graduation  of  the  dials  to  embrace  these 
dimensions.  But  the  commercial  question  requires  also  a 
financial  expression  in  which  to  reckon  these  dimensions. 

The  money  value  accompanying  the  suggestion  of  the  above 
1,000  volt-ampire-hours  unit,  and  which  is  sought  to  be  attached 
primarily  to  100  of  these  units,  is  in  some  provisional  orders  a 
maTJmnm  of  70s.,  in  others  of  75s.  Though  it  would  be  quite 
out  of  place  in  this  paper  to  attempt  to  assign  any  financial  value 
for  the  supply  of  electricity,  yet  for  the  nonce,  and  in  carrying 
out  the  analysis  of  the  above  unit,  as  it  might  work  under  the 
conditions  of  actual  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  money 
▼alue.  In  the  annexed  table,  which  takes  into  consideration 
the  effect  of  different  rates  of  electro-motive  force,  according  as 
they  may  be  fixed,  70s.  is  assumed  as  the  maximimi  money  value 
for  100  units  of  1,000  volt-ampdre-hours  each. 


Comparative  VcUues  of  Supply  of  ElectrieUy  per  100  UniU 
(of  1,000  r.'A.'^iours)  a  £S  10s. 

(1,000  Yolt-amp^re-boara  —  8,600,000  Yolt-coulombs.) 


XJCF. 

Volte. 

PBIOB. 

1.000 
GoiilomlM. 

10,000 
Oonlombf. 

100,000 
OonlomlMU 

(I  Unit.) 

1,000,000 
Oonlambi. 

100 
110 
120 
180 
140 
160 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 

Feno«. 
•28 
•96 
•28 
•8 
•82 
'86 
•87 
•4 
•42 
•44 
•46 

Fanco. 
9-88 
2-67 
2-8 
803 
827 
8*6 
878 
8-97 
4-2 
4-43 
467 

1.     d. 

1  11-3 

2  1-7 
2    4 
2    6-3 
2    87 

2  11 

3  1-3 
3    37 
3    6 
3    83 
3  107 

«   s.     d. 

0  19    6 
116 

18  4 

16  8' 

17  8 

19  2 

1  11    1 
1  18    1 
1  16    0 
1  16  11 
1  18  11 
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The  prices  in  this  table  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  tU 
price  per  coulomb  unit  remains  at  the  same  rate,  irreBpectiv&al 
the  intensity  of  the  electro-motive  force.  As  a  matter  o£  fiotl 
the  amount  of  the  latter  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  into  acoDunl 
in  fixing  the  sale  price. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  this  table,  it  would'  appear,!     f 
that  the  amount  of  100,000  coulombs  would  form  a  oonrenient 
unit  of  value  whereby  to  reckon  the  commercial  price.     It  would  1 
also  serve  as  a  basis  of  graduation  for  the  indicating  dials  of  ■ 
the  meters,  with  subdivisions  to  ^V  and  -rixr  parts.  j 


The  values  in    (  Volt-ampdre-hour  unit  =10^^ 
C.G-.S.  units  are  I  Coulomb  unit  =10*. 


The  advantage  of  the  coulomb  imit  is  that  it  expresses  an 
actual  quantity,  whereas  the  ampdre-hour  unit  is  but  a  time-rate^ 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  to  be  translated  into  its  cor* 
responding  quantity. 

The  coulomb  method  of  graduation  could  be  applied 
v/niformly  to  all  quantity-meters,  whereon  they  might  happen 
to  be  afterwards  used,  inasmuch  as  the  special  rate  of  electro- 
motive force  (or  standard  pressure)  in  each  particular  locality 
would  be  taken  into  account  in  the  price  there  charged  for  the 
electric  supply.  This  uniformity  in  manufacture  would  further 
reduce  the  expense  of  this,  already  the  simpler,  form  of  registering 
meter. 

With  the  volt-ampere  method,  to  use  a  quantity  meter  (as 
shown  in  the  index-dial  diagram)  requires  the  exact  position  of 
the  unit  to  be  set  according  to  the  particular  electro-motive  force 
with  which  it  is  used;  inasmuch  as  the  quantity-record  is  only 
one  factor  in  the  unit.  This  limited  use  of  each  particular 
recording  meter  would  tend  to  create  error  and  confusion. 

With  the  volt-ampere-hour  mode  of  measurement  an  energy 
meter  alone  would  supply  a  complete  record ;  but  this  is  a  form 
of  meter  which  involves  a  clock  or  some  other  time  record,  and 
consequently  is  a  more  expensive  apparatus^  and  one  reqtdring 
an  amount  of  attention  from  the  consumer,  which  it  would  be 
impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  expect. 
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ThnSy  although  the  yolt-ampdre  system  may  present,  theo- 
rdicaUyj  a  complete  and  convenient  means  of  recording  the 
supply  of  electricity,  yet,  vn  dctual  practice^  the  coulomb  system 
would  meet  all  wants,  and  be  more  suited  to  general  application. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  that  one  effect  of  the  preceding 
brief  review  of  the  subject  of  electrical  measurements  may, 
perhaps,  be  to  remove  an  impression  which  seems  to  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  public,  that  electricity  cannot  be  accurately 
measured.  It  is  hoped,  also,  the  remarks  may  tend  to  point  out, 
that  some  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  secure  a  permanent 
record  of  a  supply  of  electricity  for  commercial  purposes. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  some  of  the  registering 
meters,  such  as  Hopkinson's  and  Boys'  (vibrating),  were  shown  in 
operation. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Boys  :  I  think  I  might  with  advantage  describe  the 
arrangement  of  the  integrator  which  I  have  applied  to  the  energy- 
meter.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  at  the  present  moment  the  energy- 
meter  which  I  wished  to  have  here  has  been  removed  for  some 
changes,  but  another  instrument,  in  which  the  same  integrator  is 
applied,  serves  to  show  most  completely  what  the  nature  of  this 
integrating  mechanism  is.  A  cylinder  is  allowed  to  reciprocate, 
and  in  contact  with  its  surface  is  a  disc,  the  plane  of  the  disc 
being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  So  long  a&  that  is  the 
case,  the  disc  travels  in  a  straight  line  on  the  cylinder,  and,  as  it 
cannot  turn,  it  does  not  require  the  cylinder  to  turn  either.  But 
if,  as  a  result  of  electrical  energy  or  of  steam  pressure,  the  disc 
is  inclined  more  or  less,  then  in  rolling  along  the  cylinder 
it  will  attempt  to  describe  a  spiral  line ;  but,  as  it  is  fixed  in 
position  and  cannot  move  at  all,  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  on 
which  it  is  travelling  will  have  to  move  instead :  the  consequence 
is,  that  through  a  displacement  of  the  plane  of  the  tangent- 
wheel  more  or  less,  the  cylinder  will  rotate  more  or  less.  The 
instrument  before  you  is  intended  for  steam  pressure,  and  there- 
fore the  power  of  my  thumb  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  make  it 
act,  but  there  is  just  enough  pressure  to  make  the  action  percep- 
tible on  the  dial  which  registers  the  work  of  the  engine. 
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The  vibrating  meter  now  before  you  will  be  shown  in  action 
presently,  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  much  more  except 
perhaps  that,  theoretically  speaking,  when  a  body  vibrates  under 
the  influence  of  any  force,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  amplitude  of  vibration  should  be  constant.  If  we  take  the  case 
of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  it  is  known,  if  the  amplitude  varies  and 
is  greater  at  one  time  than  it  is  at  another,  that  the  clock  will  not 
measure  time  accurately,  because  the  force  which  brings  that  pen- 
dulum into  its  middle  position  is  not  proportional  directly  to  the 
displacement,  but  to  the  sine  of  the  displacement.    If,  however, 
we  have  a  watch  in  which  the  balance-wheel  is  controlled  by  a 
hair-spring  in  which  the  force  is  directly  proportional  to  the  dis- 
placement, then,  no  matter  whether  the  arc  is  large  or  small,  the 
time  will  always  be  the  same.     Therefore,  in  the  vibrating  meter, 
the  great  point  was,  either  to  make  with  a  given  current  strength 
the  force  directly  proportional  to  the  displacement,  or,  not  having 
that  proportionality,  to  have  the  arc  constant.    The  instrument 
I  have  here,  and  which  I  hope  to  show  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
solves  the  second  problem.     The  arc  is  practically  constant,  for  it 
receives  an  impulse  which  is  itself  proportional  to  the  controlling 
force  under  which  it  acts.     Suppose  you  have  a  clock  driven  by  a 
weight  instead  of  a  spring,  and  that  you  take  it  to  the  moon,  or 
some  region  where  the  force  of  gravity  is  different  to  what  it  is  on 
the  earth,  the  clock  will  go  faster  or  slower.   If  the  clock  were  taken 
to  the  moon,  where  the  force  of  gravity  is  less  than  on  the  earth, 
and  if  the  same  impulse  were  applied  to  the  pendulum  that  was 
applied  on  the  earth,  the  length  of  the  vibration  would  be  greater 
— it  would  not  keep  proportionate  time ;  but  if  by  taking  the 
clock  to  the  moon  we  change  the  controlling  force,  and  the  amount 
of  impulse  due  to  the  driving  force  varies  in  the  same  proportion, 
then  the  clock  would  keep  proportionate  time,  and  the  arc  of 
vibration  would  not  vary.    This  instrument  does  correspond  to  the 
case  of  a  clock  driven  by  a  weight  taken  about  from  place  to  place, 
where  the  impulse  and  the  controlling  force  vary  in  the  same 
way ;  and  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  case  of  a  clock  driven  by 
a  spring,  in  which  the  impulse  does  not  vary.    I  wished  to  point 
that  out,  as  if  it  was  not  specially  mentioned  it  might  appear  that 
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the  variation  in  the  force  acting  on  the  vibrating  armature  would 
produce  an  error  which,  as  a  matter  of  feust,  does  not  exist. 

The  PBEsmENT :  Grentlemen, — ^This  evening's  paper  shows  us 
that  much  thought  and  labour  is  being  bestowed  upon  current- 
meters,  and  happy  will  be  the  man  who  succeeds  in  inventing  a 
meter  combining  simplicity  with  exactness,  for  no  doubt  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for 
such  instruments. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  &ct  that  but  few  of  the  users  of 
the  electric  light  or  power  will  be  electricians,  and  consequently, 
the  meter  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  so  that  the  ordinary 
householder  can  understand  it,  or  he  will  never  know  what  he  is 
paying  for.  I  have  given  the  subject  much  attention,  for  it  has 
great  interest,  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  qualified  to  criticise 
any  of  the  instruments  now  before  me,  though  no  doubt  there 
are  many  gentlemen  present  who  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

Professor  Perry:  I  was  unfortunately  detained  on  my  way 
here,  and  was  not  present  when  Mr.  Shoolbred  described  the  erg- 
Toder  which  has  been  invented  by  Professor  Ayrton  and  myself. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  has  given  the  gist  of  the  construction  and  the 
principle  of  the  action  of  this  instrument,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  few  words  in  addition  from  me  on  the  subject  may  be  acceptable 
to  the  meeting. 

The  instrument  is  simply  a  slightly  altered  office  clock.  We 
find  that  to  take  readings  of  the  electrical  energy  which  has 
been  supplied  to  houses,  machines,  motors,  or  accumulators,  as 
accurately  as  a  gas-meter  registers  the  gas  energy  which  passes 
into  a  house  in  a  certain  time,  something  like  a  30s.  clock  is 
needed.  With  a  good  clock  of  that  kind,  possessing  a  seconds 
hand,  the  constant  of  the  instrument  may  be  obtained  in  a  few 
hours,  whereas  a  much  longer  time  would  be  occupied  in  de- 
termining the  constant  if  the  clock  had  no  seconds  hand.  By 
the  constant  of  the  instrument,  I  mean  the  amount  of  electrical 
energy  which  is  represented  by  one  hour  of  slowness.  The  clock 
hung  up  on  the  blackboard  before  you  has  simply  had  its 
pendulum  bob  taken  off,  and  a  coil  of  wire  of  about  1,000  ohms 
substituted :  on  the  case  of  the  clock,  near  the  fine  wire  coil, 
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there  is  a  thick  wire  coil  of  a  few  turns  through  which  the  main 
current  passes.  Such  an  arrangement  does  not  cost  much,  and  it 
transforms  a  dOs.  clock  into  an  erg-meter.  It  is  true  that  this 
specimen  needs  to  be  wound  up  every  week,  but  such  a  clock 
could  be  made  to  be  wound  up  every  month  or  every  few  months, 
or  it  may  be  made  self-winding  by  introducing  a  little  motor 
worked  by  the  electrical  energy  supjdied  to  the  house.  Alterations 
of  this  kind  are  very  easily  made.  Again,  it  is  possible  that  after 
twelve  hours  of  slowness  in  this  specimen  we  may  get  rather 
confused  in  our  measurements,  but  we  have  not  found  this  a 
practical  difficulty  in  using  it,  because  we  have  not  required  to 
use  it  for  so  long  a  time  as  three  months,  nor,  indeed,  for  more 
than  only  a  few  days  or  a  week  at  a  time.  Another  slower  hand 
being  added  would  prevent  any  complication. 

In  the  construction  of  this  erg-meter  we  have  the  experience 
gained  by  the  Clerkenwell  clockmakers  during  the  last  150  years. 
When  Mr.  Boys  read  his  paper  sometime  ago  before  the  Physical 
Society,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  would  take  some  little  time 
(it  is  now  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago)  to  make  the 
adjustment  of  the  escapement  work  properly — ^in  fact,  to  gain  in 
the  adjustment  of  his  instrument  as  much  experience  as  has 
been  gained  by  our  first  mechanicians  in  the  last  150  years.  His 
instrument  is  now,  I  believe,  in  pretty  much  the  same  state  as  it 
was  then. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this : — Here  we  have  a  cheap 
instrument  whose  construction  has  been  improved  upon  during  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  we  do  not  change  the  delicate  parts  of 
it — ^we  simply  substitute  a  coil  for  a  pendulum,  that  is  all.  It  can 
be  made  to  measure  quantity  of  electricity  or  electrical  energy, 
so  that  it  may  be  called  either  a  coulomb-meter  or  an  erg-meter. 

Leaving  the  construction  of  the  meter  behind  us,  however,  I 
should  like  to  speak  of  the  measurement  of  electrical  energy,  or  of 
electricity,  generally.  I  think  that  probably  there  is  no  subject 
which  could  be  brought  before  this  Society  which  is  of  greater 
practical  interest  than  that  of  the  continual  measurement  of  the 
electrical  energy  which  passes  into  houses,  and  the  world  is 
looking  to  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  of  Electricians 
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for  some  information  on  the  subject.  Semember  that  the  world 
thinks  of  a  current  of  electricity  as  it  thinks  of  a  current  of  water 
supplied  to  houses.  Now  there  is  a  very  essential  difference 
between  the  supply  of  electricity  to  houses  and  the  supply  of  gaa 
or  water  to  houses.  When  gas  is  supplied,  you  have  only  to  deal 
with  the  quAirdity  supplied :  you  are  not  going  to  use  gas,  I  need 
hardly  say,  for  its  pressure  energy,  and  you  are  really  dealing 
vAih'quaTiJbUy  of  gas.  Similarly,  when  water  is  supplied,  nobody 
cares  very  much  about  the  pressure  so  long  as  it  is  sufficiently 
high  to  reach  the  top  story  of  his  house.  But  if  the  pressure  of 
water  be  doubled  or  quadrupled,  or  say  that  a  pressure  of  700  lbs.  to 
1,500  lbs.  or  2,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  given,  then  the  pressure 
becomes  a  very  serious  matter.  Water  of  such  pressure  can  be 
used  certainly  for  washing  purposes,  but  this  is  a  very  subordinate 
use  in  comparison  with  its  use  in  water-pressure  engines,  for 
example*  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  us  pay  a  particularly  high 
amount  for  a  cubic  foot  of  water  supplied  to  our  houses ;  and  you 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  Hull  water  is  supplied  by 
a  company  as  pressure  water.  It  is  not  merely  water,  but 
water  at  a  pressure  of  700  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Every  cubic 
foot  of  water  received  per  minute  at  that  pressure  by  a 
ccmsupaer  means  three  horse-power.  In  that  case  the  pres- 
sure is  of  exceedingly  great  importance,  and  for  measurement 
purposes  you  must  take  the  quantity  of  water  multiplied  by  the 
pressure.  And  although  mere  quantity  of  water  may  be  im- 
portant for  washing  puiposes,  we  know  of  no  purpose  requiring 
the  use  of  mere  quantity  of  electricity :  it  is  needed  as  a  source 
of  energy  to  drive  a  motor  or  to  produce  light,  and  the  amount  of 
energy  obtained  for  these  purposes  is  what  must  be  measured. 
The  volts  multiplied  by  the  ampdres  and  divided  by  746  gives 
you  your  horse-power.  Our  supply  is,  then,  one  of  energy,  elec- 
trical energy — ^not  merely  a  quantity  of  electricity.  Nobody  cares 
merely  for  the  quantity  of  electricity.  You  want  to  know  what 
the  pressure  is,  or  what  is  the  number  of  volts,  and  also  what  the 
current  is  in  ampdres:  the  product  of  these  two  things  is  the 
important  point.  Now,  it  would  be  very  well  if  we  could  supply 
all  over  England,  and  all  over  the  world,  electricity  at  exactly  the 
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same  pressure,  bat  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  supply  electricity 
everywhere  at  the  same  pressure,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  very 
many  years  before  we  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
supply  it :  I  do  not  believe  that  ever  we  shall,  though  we  may 
gradually  approach  a  state  of  things  where  there  will  not  be  any 
great  variation  of  pressure  along  a  street.  The  Edison  Company 
at  present  supply  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity,  and  they 
supply  it  at  100  or  110  volts.  I  have  been  using  some  Swan 
lamps  which  work  at  about  40  volts,  or,  let  us  say,  50  volts  for  the 
one  and  100  volts  for  the  other.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a  certain 
amount  of  Edison's  current  is  worth  twice  as  much  current  firom 
Swan.  Edison  is  now  working  lamps  with  1,000  ohms  resist- 
ance, and  the  electricity  that  goes  to  supply  those  lamps  will  be  a 
great  deal  more  valuable  per  ampdre  than  the  electricity  which 
goes  to  supply  lamps  which  have  an  exceedingly  low  resistance, 
and  therefore  I  say  that  we  ought  not  to  tiy  after  current-meters 
merely,  but  for  erg-  or  energy-meters. 

To  give  you  another  example.  I  was  talking  with  a  friend 
not  long  ago,  who  was  rather  ridiculing  the  idea  of  supplying 
electricity  for  working  sausage-machines  and  things  of  that  kind 
in  towns,  and  he  said :  ^^  In  my  town  there  are  several  butchers 
each  of  whom  has  a  little  tap,  of  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diameter,  which  supplies  water  of  sufficient  force  to  work  a 
sausage-machine,  and  gives  out  a  lot  of  power.  Why  then  should 
we  care  to  have  electricity  ?"  I  was  astonished  at  the  statement^ 
of  course,  but  after  careful  enquiry. — I  ¥dll  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  town,  although  I  rather  think  that  its  water-rate  ought  to 
be  looked  into-^I  found  that  the  place  is  on  the  road  to  another 
town  which  reaUy  pays  for  the  water  supply,  and  those  people 
midway  get  the  water-power,  and  do  not  pay  for  it.  They  no 
doubt  pay  for  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  to  them  at  some 
small  figure,  but  if  they  paid  for  the  amount  of  energy  delivered 
to  them,  and  which  is  transmitted  by  the  agency  of  water  from 
engines  at  a  pumping  station,  they  would  pay  a  very  much  larger 
sum. 

Now  I  think  there  is  no  electrical-energy-meter  which  is  not 
really  a  current-meter,  or  cannot  be  converted  into  one.    I  am 
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not  argaing  in  &yonr  of  our  own  meter,  because  I  can  call  the 
instrument  hanging  up  there  a  coulomb-meter  and  make  it 
merely  measure  quantity  of  electricity,  but  I  am  referring  to 
Mr.  Shoolbred's  final  remarks,  and  would  say  that  there  is  no 
great  difference  between  an  erg-  and  a  coulomb-meter  in  con- 
struction.   You  must  have  a  clock  arrangement  in  either  case : 
the  one  must  be  just  about  as  simple  as  the  other  in  any  case.    I 
say  that  we  must  have  an  energy-meter  and  not  a  current-meter, 
even  after  perhaps  ten  years  have  taught  us  how  to  make  the 
pressure  exceedingly  uniform  all  over  a  town.    Those  of  you  who 
attended  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson's  recent  lectures  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  know  that  there  are  various  methods  (in  some  of 
which  Professor  Ayrton  and  myself  are  interested)  by  means  of 
which  two  points  can  be  kept  at  a  given  difference  of  potential, 
no  matter  how  many  lamps  may  be  worked  from  those  points.    It 
has  been  arranged  that  in,  say,  a  distribution  of  incandescent 
lamps,  if  you  have  a  steam-engine  with  a  good  governor,  and  a 
dynamo  running  at  a  fairly  constant  speed,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
keep  the  ^terminals  at  a  given  difference  of  potential^  and  that  if 
a  single  lamp  were  kept  burning  immediately  between  them  it 
would  bum  with  a  constant  brightness  whether  a  thousand  lamps 
were  in  use  or  none  fProfessor  Perry  drew  a  sketch  on  the  board 
to  illustrate  this] — whether  you  shunted  off  suddenly  999  lamps 
or  not,  the  same  brightness  is  maintained  in  the  one  lamp.    But 
that  is  not  the  case  in  practice  with  every  lamp,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  worked  out  easily.    I  do  not  see  how  the  potential 
at  an  intermediate  point  can  be  kept  exactly  the  same  at  all 
times,  because  you  certainly  have  a  variable  current,  and  there- 
fore certain  differences  of  potential  must  be  established.    It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  see  how  you  will  supply  electricity  to  houses 
at  a  perfectly  constant  pressure.    I  do  not  know  whether  any 
member  has  worked  the  problem  out  and  sees  his  way  to  it,  but 
until  we  get  electricity  supplied  at  a  perfectly  constant  pressure 
to  all  houses,  it  is  a  most  unfair  thing  to  charge  by  the  mere 
number  of  coulombs  of  electricity  going  into  houses. 

Mr.  B.  £•  Cbompton  :  Professor  Perry,  when  he  said  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  measure  what  I  may  call  the  electrical 
VOL.  xn.  8 
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pFesBTire^  as  well  as  the  curreiit,  is  quite  right,  when  the  qaestiaa 
is  viewed  from  the  Electric  Companies'  side;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
the  public,  cm  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  which  are  supposed 
to  be  protected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  local  authorities, 
will  not  take  this  view.  I  am  afraid  they  will  insist  iiiat  we 
should  supply  the  current  at  a  fixed  electrical  pressure,  and  make 
out  our  account  for  so  many  ampdres  of  current  supplied  at  this 
fixed  pressure,  so  that  even  if  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  charge 
by  energy,  the  pressure  being  thus  fixed,  it  will  be  only  necessary 
for  us  to  measure  the  current.  Therefore  these  beauttfrd  energy- 
meters  are  unnecessary  as  energy-meters,  and  may  be  simplified 
down,  as  Professor  Perry  proposes,  to  be  current^meters.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  difficulty  that  Professor  Perry  speaks  of  as  to  the 
varying  pressure  at  different  points,  ,on  a  long  main  from  which 
many  branches  are  being  fed,  is  at  all  an  insurmountable  one. 
You  will  observe  that  in  all  the  provisional  (Mrders  we  are  allowed 
to  vary  our  pressure  about  10  per  cent.,  that  is,  5  per  cent,  on 
either  side  of  the  standard  pressure.  This  might  be  a  very 
serious  matter  if  we  had  to  name  one  fixed  standard  pressure  for 
the  entire  length  of  main,  but  this  we  are  not  called  on  to  do. 
We  can  name  the  standard  pressure  for  several  points  on  the 
main,  and  this  removes  a  certain  portion  of  the  difficulty.  The 
arraagement  of  electrical  mains  so  as  to  minimise  this  difficulty 
has  received  my  close  attention,  but  you  must  allow  me  not  to 
describe  this  at  the  present  moment,  although  I  promise  to  do  so 
at  another  date.  I  may  mention  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as 
it  appears.  Practically,  we  have  succeeded  in  working  an  instal- 
lation of  ooufliderable  size  within  very  reasonable  limits  of  pres- 
sure. I  have  one  large  installation  now  at  work  where  there  aie 
500  lamps  fixed,  the  length  of  mains  and  branch  wires  being  very 
considerable.  The  standard  pressure  is  59  volts  at  the  lamps,  and 
the  extreme  limit  of  variation  is  from  57  volts  when  the  full 
number  is  on  to  60  volts  when  there  is  only  one  or  two  on,  and 
this  without  any  attention  to  the  speed  of  the  engine,  which, 
having  a  good  governor,  maintains  a  very  constant  speed  through- 
out. You  will  see  that  the  extreme  variation  in  the  above  case  is 
only  about  6  per  cent»,  which  is  less  than  tiie  variation  which  the 
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provisional  orders  contemplated.  I  think  that  when  we  get  to 
large  installations,  in  which  we  shall  have  the  aid  of  electric 
governors  to  so  control  the  steam-engines  that  the  pressure  of  the 
mains  at  the  dynamo  terminals  will  remain  practically  constant, 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  work  well  within  the  limits  of  vari- 
ation from  the  standard  pressures  as  allowed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  any  ordinary  conditions  as  to  sudden  demand  for 
current,  etc* 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  allowed  to  change  our  standard 
pressure  without  long  n6tice — ^in  fiBict,  notice  long  enough  to 
enable  our  customers  to  use  up  their  stock  of  lamps,  etc.,  without 
any  great  inconvenience.  You  must  recollect  that  an  incandescent 
lamp  is  really  a  very  practical  means  of  measuring  difference  of 
potential  or  electrical  pressure ;  and  although  some  one  has  said 
that  ^we  must  not  expect  the  users  of  the  electric  current  to  be 
all  electricians,"  yet  I  believe  they  wiU  all  be  able  to  estimate 
the  difference  of  pressure  between  100  and  110  volts,  for  the 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  lamps  will  be  a 
sore  guide  to  them  in  this  matter. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  these  wonderfal  Edison  lamps  referred 
to,'  which  admit  of  the  use  of  such  high  pressures,  but  they  are 
a  long  time  coming. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  our  present  lamps,  which 
reach  as  a  maximum  120  volts,  are  of  too  low  resistance;  and, 
doubtless,  in  the  immediate  future  200  Volts  will  be  the  limit,  as 
suggested  by  the  Committee  of  this  Society,  which  has  had  under 
its  consideration  the  subject  of  fire  risks.  This  resolution  of  the 
Committee  will  govern  the  lamps  for  some  time,  but  there  will  be 
no  great  improvements  in  them  until  a  considerable  advance  is 
made.  Therefore  those  remarks  of  Professor  Perry,  although  very 
interesting,  if  we  have  a  system  of  mains  for  power  only,  do  not 
apply  when  we  have  in  contemplation  a  system  of  mains  for 
lighting  as  well  as  power;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
lighting  will  be  by  far  the  most  important  use  of  the  electric 
eotrent  for  some  time  to  come.  The  public  have  yet  to  be  edu- 
cated to  its  use  for  motive-power.  At  present  it  is  only  in  the 
workii^g  of  small  machines,  such  as  sewing-machines  and  sausage^ 
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choppers,  that  the  public  see  a  possibility  of  using  distributed 
power;  but  before  many  years  have  elapsed  I  think  we  shall  see  a 
great  many  more  important  uses  for  electrical  power.  It  is 
impossible  to  overstate  what  may  be  done  in  the  future,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  when  the  distribution  of  power  comes  to  take  its 
true  position  in  comparison  with  the  distribution  of  current  for 
lighting  purposes  only,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  use  currents  of 
far  higher  pressure,  and  vary  this  pressure  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  we  propose  to  do  at  present.  We  must  hope  then  to  have  to 
deal  with  a  Board  of  Trade  and  local  authorities  better  educated 
in  these  matters  than  they  are  at  present.  But,  as  it  is,  we  must 
rest  and  be  thankful  for  some  time  to  come  with  the  limits  of 
pressure  we  have  under  great  difficulties  secured  in  the  provisional 
orders  that  have  been  thus  applied  for.  I  say  secured,  but  I 
must  speak  under  correction,  as  these  limits  are  not  even  yet 
finally  settled. 

Professor  Pebby  :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Crompton  that  measure- 
ment of  energy  rather  than  current  will  be  more  important  when 
machinery  is  worked  by  electricity  in  houses  as  well  as  lamps^ 
but  he  is  too  favourable  to  my  view  of  the  case  when  he  states 
that  '^we  shall  in  the  future  regard  ourselves  as  having  been 
duffers  in  the  cfwrrtmi  year,"  that  is,  in  the  year  when  we 
charged  by  cwrreni.  That  future  time  is  rapidly  approaching. 
I  have  been  told,  on  good  authority,  that  in  the  district  which 
is  being  lighted  up  by  the  Edison  Company  in  New  York  there 
are  2,000  motors  driven  by  the  system  actually  in  operation ;  and 
my  informant  says  that  the  Edison  Company  regard  the  electric 
light  as  altogether  a  waste  product,  because  their  supply  of  power 
was  going  on  all  day  long,  while  the  electricity  for  lighting 
purposes  was  only  given  out  during  a  certain  interval  in  the 
evening. 

'*  Major  B.  Y.  Abmstrong,  B.E. :  It  is  so  very  late,  and  the 
meeting  has  heard  so  clearly  all  about  these  different  meters,  that 
I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  its  time  any  longer.  I  would  merely 
ask  Mr.  Crompton  whether,  in  the  views  he  expressed  on  the 
point  of  raising  the  difference  of  potential  to  limits  which  he  did 
not  mention,  he  proposes  to  dimish  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
human  frame  to  the  action  of  these  differences  of  potential  ? 
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And  I  would  ask  Mr.  Shoolbred,  when  he  suggested  that  a 
pressure  of  200  volts  should  be  charged  for  only,  say,  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  of  the  same  quantity  supplied  at  100  volts, 
whether  he  has  taken  into  account,  or  has  got  any  data  as  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  cables  caused  by  the  supply  of  electricity  at 
200  volts  ?  So  fiur  as  I  am  aware,  experience  of  working  at  this 
pressure  is  limited.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
telegraphic  pressures,  but  they  do  not  reach  200  volts ;  and  what 
the  life  of  a  cable  treated  continually  with  200  volts  will  be,  is, 
I  imagine,  not  within  the  knowledge  of  anybody. 

Mr.  EiLLiNGWOBTH  HEDGES :  Mr.  Crompton  has  told  us  how 
the  Electric  Companies  are  prepared  to  treat  the  public :  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  also  to  consider  how  the  public  are  prepared 
to  treat  the  companies.  Those  meters,  in  my  opinion,  are  open 
to  the  objection  that  they  can  be  tampered  with  by  the  scientific 
members  of  the  public.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen 
interested  in  these  meters  whether  they  have  taken  any 
precautions  to  prevent  them  being  influenced  by  magnetism  ? 
Suppose,  in  the  case  of  the  vibrating  meter,  that  an  electro- 
magnet was  by  some  means  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  would  its 
influence  stop  the  vibrations?  or,  in  Professor  Perry's  meter, 
would  it  stop  the  hands  of  the  clock  ?  or,  in  another  case,  the 
armature  ?  In  a  gas-meter  its  very  safety  lies  in  the  danger  of 
interference,  so  no  one  cares  to  try  experiments  with  it :  this  is 
not  so  in  a  rotary  electric  meter,  as  the  mere  effect  of  heating 
the  bearings  would  make  it  run  slower,  and  cause  it  to  record  less 
current. 

Another  point  that  occurs  to  me  is,  that  an  enterprising  elec- 
tric light  user  may  find  a  way  of  stealing  electricity  if  we  do  not 
look  out.  He  may  take  a  wire  and  connect  it  to  the  main  before 
it  goes  to  the  meter,  and  to  this  branch  wire  connect  the  lamps 
he  may  wish  to  light  without  paying  for.  I  do  not  see  that  the 
meters  provide  for  such  cases,  and  the  only  plan  would  appear  to 
be  to  employ  a  safety  plug,  which  might  be  arranged  so  that  any 
excess  of  current  passing  beyond  what  was  necessary  would  fuse 
it  and  detect  the  theft.  I  have  experimented  with  many  lead 
plugs  such  as  Edison's,  but  have  been  unable  to  get  one  to  melt 
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satisfactorily  with  a  given  current.  The  ordinary  plan  is  to  allow 
a  margin  of  50  per  cent,  between  the  melting  point  of  the  phig 
and  the  working  pointy  which  would  allow  40  per  cent,  of  the 
current  to  be  stolen ;  but  if  something  could  be  got  out  to  melt 
within,  say,  5  per  cent,  margin  of  the  necessary  cturent^  it  would 
be  a  better  check  on  the  consumer.  My  experiments  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  with  an  improved 
form  of  ^^  cut-out,"  which,  when  perfected,i  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
submit  to  the'  Society. 

Professor  Pebby  :  Is  it  not  possible  to- tap  an  ordmaiy  gas-pipe 
beyond  the  meter  ?  Is  it  not  possible,  also,  to  take  a  gas-meter 
jand  tilt  it  slightly,  and  so  change  the  readings?  The  &et  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  temptation  is  open  to  a  scientific  man  to 
do  many  such  things,  but  the  scientific  man  is  an  honest  man,  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  and  will  not  use  his  knowledge  for  dishoneet 
purposes. 

Mr.  G.  V.  BoTS:  I  have  been  frequently  asked  about  the 
probability  of  these  meters  being  tampered  with.  Of  course, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  meter  depends  upon  the  movement  of 
certain  mechanical  parts,  it  is  naturally  thought  that  if  a  magnet 
is  brought  near  it  its  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  meter  can  be  easily  tampered  with.  The  two 
instruments  which  Mr.  Shoolbred  has  described,  the  energy-meter 
and  the  vibrating  meter,  are  not  open  to  this  objection.  I  will 
take  the  energy-meter  first.  The  only  movable  portion  of  it 
consists  of  an  equal  number  of  turns  in  the  movable  part  in 
opposite  directions.  It  is  true  that  if  you  could  probe  a  magnet 
right  into  the  meter  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  case,  then  the 
action  on  one-half  of  the  movable  portion  would  be  very  different 
to  what  it  would  be  on  the  other  half.  But  if  a  magnet  were  put 
outside  the  case  of  the  meter,  its  action  on  the  movable  portions 
would  be  equal  and  opposite,  and  there  would  be  no  effect. 

In  the  case  of  the  vibrating  meter,  the  only  parts  that  are 
made  of  iron  are  the  small  armatures,  which  are  entirely  enclosed 
within  the  electro-magnets,  which  are  very  massive.  If  you  put 
the  whole  instrument  in  a  magnetic  field,  or  put  a  magnet  near 
it,  the  effect  produced  is  that  the  iron  electro-magnets  screen  the 
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aimaturee  just  as  a  oondacting  body  connected  with  the  earth 
screens  anything  from  the  action  of  neighbouring  charged  bodies. 
In  neither  case  is  tampering  possible  with  fixed  magnets* 

Mr.  J.  MuNBO:  It  seems  to  me  that  a  thick  soft  iron  case 
uronld  effectively  protect  these  meters  from  the  action  of  an 
external  magnet.  In  the  Thomson  marine  galTanometer  the  iron 
case  protects  the  needle  from  the  ship's  magnetism,  and  I  think 
that  an  inch  plate  of  soft  ^on  would  screen  most  of  these  meters 
from  the  influence  of  external  magnets. 

Mr.  Tqoicas  Frazer:  As  a  stnmger,  I  should  like  to  mako  one 
or  two  remarks.  I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  supplying  a 
town  Qt  house  with  electricity,  as  Professor  Perry  has  said, — and  I 
know  many  others  are  of  the  same  opinion, — ^there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  ultimately  it  will  have  to  be  the  energy  and  not 
the  cunrent  that  shall  be  measured.  And  as  the  energy  can  be 
measured  with  no  greater  difficulty  than  the  current  itself,  there 
is  good  reascm  for  charging  upon  the  energy,  or  the  real  value 
that  is  given  out  electrically  to  any  house,  establishment,  or  town. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  ought  to  be  any  difficulty  either  in  the 
sdection  of  the  unit  of  work.  Inasmuch  as  the  expression  E  G 
represents  kinetic  kilogrammdtres,  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  establish  as  the  unit  the  kinetic  kilogrammdtre. 

Professor  Perby  :  It  is  10  volt  ampdres,  I  think,  that  represent 
one  kilogrammdtre. 

Mr.  Frazer  :  That  is  simply  obtained  by  dividing  by  G  in 
metres,  and  is  one  kilogrammdtre  force,  therefore  the  statement 
holds  perfectly  true,  and  you  may  charge  by  kmetic  kilogram- 
mdtres  absorbed.  Energy  should  be  measured,  and  not  current, 
as  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  know  what  you  supply  for  the 
money  charged,  for  your  own  satisfaction.  If  you  simply  measure 
current,  let  us  suppose  you  have  a  system  in  series,  that  is,  with 
houses  or  the  town  supplied  by  one  cable,  with  a  constant  current 
of,  say,  1  ampdre  or  10  amperes  or  1,000  amperes.  If  that  current 
of  a  given  number  of  ampdres  went  through  my  house,  in  which 
a  currentr-meter  was  fixed,  of  course  it  would  show  the  number  of 
seconds,  minutes,  or  hours  that  I  had  used  it,  but  that  would  not 
show  how  much  work  I  had  done  with  that  current.    It  would  n< ' 
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show  yon  whether  I  had  burned  one  lamp  or  ten  lamps.  It  would 
not  show  whether  I  had  thrown  down  1  oz.  or  1  lb.  or  10  lbs.  of 
metal ;  for  if  I  sent  it  through  one  tank,  I  should,  according  to  the 
resistance  of  that  tank,  do  a  certam  amount  of  work — ^if  I  sent  it 
through  more,  I  shall  increase  in  proportion  the  work  done.  If  I 
used  the  current  for  n  hours,  I  should  simply  have  the  n  ampdre- 
hours  to  pay  for,  and  therefore  you  who  supplied  the  energy 
to  me  would  charge  for  less  than  the  supply. 

Again,  as  to  working  with  different  electro-motive  forces :  that 
is  a  very  tickUsh  pomt.  It  certainly  would  never  pay  to  lay 
down  cables  for  one  electro-motive  force  and  then  to  use  a  con- 
siderably lower  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  pay  either 
to  use  too  great  an  electro-motive  force  with  a  given  cable.  We 
have  companies  who  work  all  over  the  kingdom  at  potentials 
which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  at  all  safe  to  work  at  2,000 
volts  as  is  at  present  done,  with  what  results  you  already  know. 

Mr.  Alexander  Siemens  :  I  just  want  to  make  a  few  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  current-meter,  not  that  I  am  in  any  way 
opposed  to  energy-meters,  because  I  think  that  form  is  a  good  one. 
But  the  lighting  of  a  large  section  of  a  town  is  simple  in  one 
respect.  We  must  give  all  the  people  the  same  difference  of 
potential,  because,  although  they  have  the  option,  in  practice  they 
will  all  select  one  kind  of  lamp,  and  there  is  no  such  difficulty, 
as  has  been  anticipated,  of  the  difference  of  potential  varying 
in  different  parts  of  the  circuit,  as  a  simple  alteration  in  the 
connections  will  obviate  it.  The  connections  should  be  made  as 
shown  in  sketch. 

(+) 
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By  that  means  all  the  lamps  are  at  the  same  difference    of 
potential,  and  therefore  it  would  be  perfectly  practicable  to  find 
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out  by  official  tests  what  difference  of  potential  is  nsed  in  a 
certain  system,  and  then  simply  to  introdnce  current-meters  for 
determining  the  amount  of  energy. 

Mr.  H.  C.  G-RANvn.L£  asked  Professor  Perry  if  he  did  not 
fear  that  the  clock  meter  would  not  require  a  clock  of  absolutely 
uniform  motion ;  for,  since  the  energy  depended  on  the  loss  in  the 
rate  of  the  clock,  if  the  clock  itself  lost  or  varied  in  its  rate,  an 
error  would  be  produced  in  the  calculation  supposed  to  give  the 
result  of  the  energy  consumed.  Such  a  uniform  clock  was 
practically  impossible,  and  therefore  a  source  of  error  would  exist 
in  the  instrument. 

Professor  Pebbt  :  The  clock  would  have  a  certain  amount  of 
error,  and  I  think  I  gave  the  indication  of  that  error  when  I  said 
a  30b.  clock  would  do.  We  have  gone  into  the  matter,  and  have 
really  found  that  for  our  own  practical  working,  but  only  working 
up  to  not  more  than  two  hours  loss  of  time  per  week,  the  error  in 
the  case  of  a  30s.  clock  was  not  of  such  importance  as  the 
ordinary  error  in  a  gas-meter.  A  30s.  clock  will  go  fairly  well, 
and  will  not  lose  more  than  two  minutes  a  week,  and  this  loss, 
compared  with  about  two  hours  a  week  is  quite  an  inconsiderable 
source  of  error. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Shoolbreo  said,  that  most  of  the  questions  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  meters  had  been  answered  very  fully  by 
Professor  Perry  and  Mr.  Boys.  There  was  one  point,  however,  that 
should,  in  justice  to  the  remarks  in  the  paper,  be  pointed  out, 
particularly  after  what  had  fallen  from  Professor  Perry.  In  the 
paper  it  was  clearly  stated,  that  the  energy  was  the  basis  of  the 
evaluation  of  the  supply,  and  that  the  total  energy  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  By  the  use  of  the  coulomb-meter  and  unit  of 
graduation,  it  was  never  intended  to  advocate,  that  the  electro- 
motive force  should  be  left  out  of  the  calculation.  But,  since  in 
most  cases  the  authorities  (as  they  did  at  present  with  gas)  would 
see  to  the  observance  of  the  prescribed  pressure,  why  should  the 
consumer  then  be  forced  to  adopt  a  more  expensive  and  compli- 
cated form  of  meter,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  a  matter 
which  was  already  allowed  for  in  the  price  of  his  supply  ?  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  had  been  urged 
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by  several  speakers,  farther  atteBtion  might  be  drawn  to  it  by  the 
proceedings  of  that  evening,  and  that  what  had  been  then  com* 
menced  might  lead  to  a  carefdl  and  complete  solution  of  the 
entire  question. 

The  Pbesxdent:  We  have  had  from  iSx.  Shoolbred  a  moat 
instmctive  historical  paper.  It  has  brought  us  ^ong  the  road 
and  left  us  at  a  certain  point,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  see  what'  progress  has  already  been  made. 

Professor  Perry  has  told  us  that  a  30s.  dock  can  be  converted 
into  a  meter  for  electrical  energy  or  current ;  and  Mr.  Gromptan 
mentions  that  he  has  an  engine  which  requires  no  attention,  and 
will  keep  up  in -the  dynamo  machine  a  steady  tension  of  57  volta* 

As  to  the  remarks  of  Major  Armstrong  in  connection  with  the 
life  of  a  cable,  that  would  depend  upon  its  conductivity.  If  yoa 
will  only  set  the  oomductivity  to  the  amount  of  current  you  wish 
to  use,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  life  of  a  cable,  used  for  electric 
light  or  power  purposes,  should  XK>t  be  as  long  as  an  ordinary 
submarine  or  other  telegraph  line.-  The  hour  is  late,  and  I  will 
add  no  more,  except  to  ask  you  to  give  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Shoolbred  for  his  kindness  in  bringing  all  these  facts  before 
us,  and  also  to  thank  Mr.  Boys  and  others  for  the  assistance  they 
have  rendered  Mr.  Shoolbred  by  lending  him  their  instruments. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  accorded. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  March  8th,  1883,  when,  as 
announced,  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  Munro  on  some  new 
forms  of  telephone  transmitters,  with  a  note  on  the  action  of  the 
microphone. 
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The  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  evening, 
8th  March,  ISSS-^Mr.  Willoughby  Smtth,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previoua  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  the  names  of  transfers  and  new  candidates  announced  and 
suspended. 

The  Secbbtaby  announced  the.  receipt  oi  dcmabions  to  the 
library  of  the  Society  £rom  the  following : — ^Lieutenant  Bagncdd, 
B.E.,  M..  N.  de  Kabath,  M.  Angelo  Fahie,  Dr.^  Tonunari,  Messrs. 
Eger  &  Brander,  Mr.  C.  J.  Wharton,  Dr.  Spottiswoode,  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Temant. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  by  the  meeting  to 
the  donors  for  their  contributions. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  :-* 

NEW  TELEPHONE  TBANSMITTEES. 

By  J.  MuxRO,  Associate. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, — It  was  during  the  well-known 
telephone  trial  of  last  summer*  that  I  began  to  think  of  getting 
out  a  new  transmitter.  In  order  to  be  a  novel  instrument,  and 
avoid  clashing  with  the  Edison  and  other  patents,  it  was  necessary 
that  a  new  transmitter  should  fulfil  certain  conditions ;  and  my 
comiection  with  the  trial  showed  me  what  these  conditions  were. 

The  broad  claim  of  the  Edison  1877  patent  is  for.the  combina- 
tion of  a  tympan,  or  drum,  with  a  ^^  tension,"  or,  as  I  would  rather 
call  it,  a  ^^ current"  regulator  of  semi-conducting  materiaL  The 
particular  material  used  by  Edison  was  lampblack,  a  form  of 
carbon ;  but  the  claim  has  been  held  in  courts  of  law  to  embrace 
all  kinds  of  carbon,  and  might  even  be  extended  to  all  so-called 
"  semi-conductors." 

Since  the  memorable  discovery  of  the  microphone  by  Professor 
'    t  •  -     - .  -     ■■..--■  I  ■  .1       I         ■■■■■■■■ 

^  l!he  United  Telephone  Oompftny  v.  Harriaon  Oox  Walker. 
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D,  £•  Hughes,  a  great  many  patents  have  been  taken  out  in 
England  and  abroad  for  carbon  transmitters  of  one  form  or 
another;  but  the  judicial  supremacy  of  the  Edison  patent  has  in 
general  paralysed  these  efforts,  and  rendered  the  improvement 
worthless.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  the  substitution  of  protosulphide 
of  copper  for  carbon  by  Mr.  Moseley,  in  a  recent  transmitter,  will 
be  clear  of  the  Edison  claim;  since  that  salt  is  a  semi-conductor. 

I  determined,  therefore,  to  keep  clear  of  semi-conductors 
altogether,  and  if  possible,  too,  of  tympans.  The  transmitters 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  bringing  before  you  to-night  are 
made  of  metal — ^that  is  to  say,  the  current-regulator  is  formed  of 
conductors,  so  arranged  as  to  render  a  tympan  unnecessary. 

Some  experiments  I  had  occasion  to  make  in  the  course  of  the 
telephone  trial  showed  me  the  promise  which  lay  in  metals  as  a 
material  for  transmitters — a  promise  first  discovered  by  Professor 
Hughes  in  his  microphone  researches,  but  neglected  by  electricians 
because  of  the  apparent  advantages  of  carbon.  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  action  of  the  microphone  was  due  to  diminution  of 
resistance  at  the  points  of  contact  by  pressure,  causing  greater  or 
less  area  of  suriiGLce  contact,  according  to  the  current  theory  at 
that  time.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  film  of  air  between  the 
contact  points  played  an  important  part  in  its  action,  and  that 
the  electrodes  of  a  microphone  might  be  of  any  conducting 
substance — ^for  example,  metals — without  destroying  its  peculiar 
power  of  transmitting  sounds.  I  thought,  in  short,  that  the 
current  passing  through  the  air  between  the  loose  contacts  made 
the  sensitive  part  of  the  microphone,  and  that  sound-waves 
traversing  this  film  of  air  would  transmit  themselves  whether  the 
electrodes  were  conducting  or  semi-conducting,  carbon  or  metaL 

What  kind  of  metal  to  use  and  what  particular  form  to  give  it, 
in  order  to  get  good  articulation  and  durability  of  action,  were 
questions  which  only  experiment  could  answer.  In  working  out 
any  ideas  on  the  subject,  I  had  an  able  colleague  in  Mr.  Benjamin 
Warwick,  whose  zeal  in  these  experiments  has  been  unflagging. 

One  of  the  first  ideas  tried  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and,  though  it 
proved  a  failure,  it  was  instructive  in  one  particular.  A  B  is  a  fine 
short  platinum  wire  connected  between  the  poles  of  a  battery,  and 
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canyiiig  a  sUding  contact  or  chariot,  G,  which  is  connected  by  a 
light  bat  stiff  stylus,  S,  to  the  centre  of  a  mica  drumhead  or 
tympan.  On  speaking  against  the  tympan  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  the  stylus  shoots  to  and  fro  like  the  recording  pen  in 
Barlow's  logograph,  and  slides  the  chariot,  C,  up  and  down  the 
wire  to  points  of  greater  or  less  potential.  This  chariot  is  con- 
nected to  one  end  of  the  liile,  which  has  a  receiver  at  the  other 
end.  When  there  is  no  circuit  through  the  line,  and  the  device 
acts  by  varying  the  potential  of  the  transmitting  end  of  the  line^ 
a  Dolbear  receiver  or  a  condenser  would  be  used ;  but  if  a  shunt 
circuit  is  formed  between  the  chariot,  C,  and  one  pole  of  the 
battery  through  the  '< primary"  of  an  induction  coil,  while  the 
**  secondary "  is  in  circuit  with  the  line,  a  Bell  receiver  may  be 
used. 

On  trying  this  plan,  however,  we  found  that  the  current  varied 
too  regularly,  owing  to  the  chariot  always  moving  in  contact  with 
the  wire.  The  strength  of  current  was  thus  varied  by  easy  grades^ 
after  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  2.  It  was  not  quickly  and 
abruptly  changed,  as  it  needs  must  be  in  a  good  transmitter,  so 
as  to  render  all  the  sudden  irregularities  of  speech  vibration  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  which  is  copied  irom  a  tracing  made  by  Mr.  Barlow's 
logogiaph  in  this  hall  some  four  years  ago.* 

Tried  with  a  tympan  of  mica  or  ferrotype  iron,  placed 
horizontally,  and  having  a  short  angular  stylus  projecting  up- 
wards from  its  middle  and  rubbing  up  and  down  a  short  platinum- 
iridium  wire  in  circuit  with  7  Bunsen  cells,  imperfect  speech  waa 
heard  in  a  Bell  telephone  connected  between  the  stylus  and  one 
pole  of  the  battery ;  but  it  might  have  been  due  to  the  microphone 
contact  between  the  stylus  and  wire.  A  mercury  drop  enclosing 
the  wire  to  act  as  a  chariot  did  not  give  articulate  sounds.  Neither 
did  the  oscillation  of  mercury  up  and  down  a  wire  in  a  capillary 
tube. 

The  sudden  rise  and  fedl,  the  sheer  descent  of  current,  which 
is  required  for  the  transmission  of  speech,  could  not  be  given  by 

•  Bee  Jawmai  t^the  So<My  qf  TOegra^h  Engine§r$,  Vol.  YII.,  p.  W. 
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sncli  a  device**  The  microphone,  however,  gives  it,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  this  requirement  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  theory 
of  that  instrument. 

The  nse  of  wires  in  these  experiments  led  me  to  the  idea  of 
employing  two  light  wire  gratings  resting  on  each  other  nnder 
slight  pressure,  and  forming  a  metal  microphone  with  multiple 
points.  It  seemed  that  the  light  open  structure  would  allow  the 
sound-waves  to  agitate  the  contacts  without  the  intervention  of  a 
tympan,  aild  something  after  the  manner  of  an  iBolian  harp. 

tig.  4  is  a  transmitter  made  on  this  plan.  It  consists  exter- 
nally of  ti  wooden  box,  B,  having  a  mouthpiece,  M,  closed  by  a 
piece  of  match-wood.  Inside  the  box  is  the  microphone,  or  ^  cur- 
rent-regulator,^ which  consists  of  a  piece  of  ordinary  iron-wire 
gauze,  g,  lightly  pressed  against  another  piece,  g'.  The  back 
piece  of  gauze  ^  is  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  case,  but  the  front 
piece,  g,  is  carried  by  a  loose  axle,  a  a,  supported  in  bearings  at 
each  end.  From  the  axle  projects  an  arm,  carrying  a  movable 
counterweight,  W,  and  the  downward  pull  of  this  weight,  tending 
to  lift  the  front  gauze  ofiF  the  back,  is  balanced  by  the  force  of 
an  adjustable  spring,  S.  The  pressure  on  the  microphonic  con- 
tacts is  regulated  by  this  means.  The  stops,  p  p,  serve  to  limit 
the  sidelong  play  of  the  axle  canying  the  movable  gauze,  when 
it  is  found  convenient  to  shift  the  position  of  the  latter  in  adjust- 
ing the  instrument. 

The  current  enters  and  leaves  the  regulator  by  the  terminals, 
t  f,  A  small  induction  coil  (not  shown)  is  usually  inserted  between 
the  transmitter  and  the  line,  the  <<  primary  "  of  the  coil  being  in 
circuit  with  the  battery  and  the  regulator,  while  the  "  secondary  " 
is  in  circuit  with  the  line  wire  and  receiving  telephone. 

On  speaking  into  the  mouthpiece  in  the  usual  mann^  the 
air-waves  set  up  by  the  voice  pass  through  the  two  gauzes,  and 
agitate  the  contacts  between  them,  thereby  modifying  the  current 
so  as  to  make  the  telephone  repeat  the  words.  The  match-board 
diaphragm  is  not  an  essential,  as  the  sound-waves  act  directly  on 


*  ThiB  objection  would  also  apply  to  Mr.  EUaha  Gray's  « water  dipper"  and 
ProliMHor  Bell'a  «  zneroory  and  carbon  dipper." 
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the  ooniacts,  but  it  is  usefal  in  screening  the  regulator  from  the 
rudeness  of  the  breath,  and  fixing  the  distance  at  which  the 
speaker  should  keep.  A  grating  across  the  mouthpiece  serves 
almost  as  welL  To  show  that  a  tympan  is  uzmecessary,  I  have 
here  a  gauze  regulator  mounted  in  an  open  frame  shaped  like 
a  lyre,  and  on  speaking  to  i^e  wires  the  sound-waves  agitate  the 
contacts  and  transmit  the  voice.  In  another  form  which  we  have 
constructed,  the  sound-waves  are  reflected  upon  the  regulator  by 
an  acoustic  mirror ;  and  in  a  third  form  the  regulator  is  carried 
by  a  sounding-board.  The  sonorous  properties  of  the  case  may 
also  be  improved  by  the  use  of  sounding-posts. 

In  fieust,  there  are  many  details  of  construction  which  I 
need  not  take  up  your  time  in  describing.  The  pressure  between 
the  electrodes  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  magnetism,  as  well 
as  gravity  or  the  tension  of  a  spring,  especially  when,  as  in  this 
case,  the  metal  employed  is  iron.  The  pole  of  a  permanent 
magnet  presented  to  the  gauzes  will  hold  them  together  with  a 
force  depending  on  the  nearness  of  the  pole.  When  an  electro- 
magnet, E,  is  used  as  in  Fig.  5,  the  current  itself  may  traverse  the 
coil  of  the  magnet,  and  hold  the  gauze  g  against  g'  with  a  force 
which  will  be  stronger  when  the  current  is  stronger,  and  thus 
enhance  the  pressure  of  the  sound<^waves,  so  as  to  give  a  more 
decisive  action.  For  since  increased  pressure  of  the  sound  gives 
increased  current  through  the  regulator  and  electro-magnet,  the 
latter  will  react  on  Uie  gauze  so  as  to  intensify  the  pressure  and 
accentuate  the  voice.  The  electro-magnet,  £,  may  be  the  core 
of  the  induction  coil  used  with  the  transmitter. 

In  hia  original  paper  <m  the  microphone.  Professor  Hughes 
states  that  the  micrc^honic  contact  between  two  pieces  of  metal 
should  be  clean,  but  we  find  that  the  gauze  may  be  either  clean 
or  tarnished,  provided  the  rust  upon  it  is  not  so  thick  as  to  make 
the  sur£Aces  adhere  to  each  other. 

Two  pieces  of  gauze  are  not  essential  to.  the  transmission  of 
sounds,  as  one  piece  resting  on  a  flat  metal  plate,  either  plain  or 
corrugated,  will  answer ;  so  also  will  two  thin  metal  plates  with 
roughened  surfiices.  But  gauze  is  the  most  convenient  and  suc- 
cessftil  material  we  have  yet  tried.    Its  sensitiveness  to  tremors  is 
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remarkable,  and  it  possesses  a  flexible  elasticity,  when  properly 
adjusted,  whicb  a  continuous  diaphragm  does  not  seem  to  have* 
The  numerous  points  of  contact  which  it  offers  to  the  current,  its 
low  internal  resistance,  its  lightness,  portability,  and  cheapness, 
are  all  in  its  favour  as  a  telephone  transmitter. 

Another  type  of  metal  transmitters  is  shown  in  Figs.  6,  7,  and 
8.  There  B  is  the  case,  as  before,  with  a  match-board  screen,  M, 
and  behind  it  a  flat  sounding-board  carrying  a  metal  microphone, 
i,  with  its  adjusting  spring,  S.  An  induction  coil,  D,  having  ita 
'*  primary  "  in  circuit  with  the  microphone  and  battery,  and  ita 
secondary  in  circuit  with  the  line,  is  also  contained  in  the  case* 
The  microphone  is  formed  of  a  light  metal  bar,  i'\  resting  by  its 
ends  in  holes  drilled  in  two  metal  blocks,  i  i\  Figs.  7  and  8.  An 
adjusting  screw,  a,  regulates  the  pressure  between  the  bar  and  its 
bearings.  The  metal  found  most  suitable  is  common  cast-iron, 
which  may  either  be  clean  or  slightly  tarnished. 

On  speaking  into  the  mouthpiece  the  vibration  of  the  sound- 
ing-board causes  the  iron  contacts  to  transmit  the  voice.  A  little 
clock  oil  applied  to  the  bearings  serves  to  remove  the  '^  boiling  ^ 
or  ^^  buzzing  ^  sound  which  is  apt  to  spoil  the  action  of  the 
transmitter.  Clock  oil  is  chosen  because  it  does  not  freeze  in 
winter,  and  because  it  will  preserve  the  iron  from  further  rusting ; 
but  other  liquids  are  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

The  sounds  given  by  the  cast-iron  is  loud,  clear,  and  buoyant, 
but  the  proper  adjustment  of  this  form  of  transmitter  is  not  so 
easy  and  abiding  as  that  of  the  gauze  type  above  described. 

A  third  type  of  transmitter  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  In  this  the 
current-regulator  consists  of  metal  granules,  m,  enclosed  in  a  box 
between  two  metal  plate  electrodes,  t  e\  connected  to  the  terminals, 
t  a.  The  back  of  the  box  may  either  be  of  wood  and  the  front 
of  wire  gauze,  or  both  may  be  of  sonorous  wood.  Iron  or  brass 
filings  and  turnings  serve  as  metal  grains,  especially  those  with  a 
good  deal  of  inherent  resilience,  or  spring ;  but  a  pile  of  small 
^inch  screw  nails,  or  a  grit  of  ^^  spongy  iron,"  give  better  results. 
Spongy  iron,  having  a  rough  surface,  approximates  to  carbon  in 
its  action.  To  reduce  the  boiling  or  buzzing  sound  caused  by  the 
continual  trembling  of  the  particles,  we  sometimes  immerse  theoEk 
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in  a  liquid,  such  as  alcohol  or  thin  oil.  The  liquid  must  not  be 
viscous,  else  the  vibration  of  the  particles  is  clogged,  and 
articulation  ceases.  Castor  oil,  for  example,  or  glycerine,  reduces 
the  transmitter  to  silence.  The  removal  of  the  buzzing  in  this 
way  always  appears  to  be  at  the  expense  of  loudness  in  the 
articulate  bounds.  The  steadying  effect  of  the  liquid  on  the 
delicate  microphonic  contacts  is  not  its  only  influence,  for,  besides 
acting  as  a  fine  vibrator,  it  preserves  the  contacts  from  fouling 
overmuch,  or  from  sticking  together  in  the  way  investigated  by 
Mr.  Stroh.* 

I  may  add  that  I  have  foimd  some  kinds  of  writing-ink 
transmit  speech  when  held  in  a  box  like  that  described. 

A  foiui^h  type  of  transmitter  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  10,  where 
B  is  a  box,  as  before,  with  a  mouthpiece,  M,  and  an  induction  coil, 
D.  The  mouthpiece  in  this  case  is  closed  by  a  tympan  connected 
at  its  centre  to  a  metal  chain,  or  strip  of  chain  mail,  c  c\  which 
is  strained  by  the  springs,  %  s\  and  the  tie,/.  This  chain  is  the 
current-regulator,  and  is  traversed  by  the  current.  Between 
every  t^o  links  there  is  a  microphonic  joint.  The  vibration  of 
the  tympan,  on  speaking  in  front  of  it,  tightens  or  slackens  the 
chain,  thereby  operating  the  current-regulator  and  transmitting 
the  sounds.  The  pressure  between  the  links,  which  by  preference 
are  of  iron,  is  regulated  by  adjusting  screws. 

Apart  from  their  value  as  practical  instruments,  whatever 
that  may  turn  out  to  be,  these  transmitters  are  instructive  in  a 
scientific  sense.  They  show  that  metal  contacts  are  quite  capable 
of  transmitting  speech,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  more 
than  one  eminent  scientist,  carbon  has  no  monopoly  of  articulation. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  minimise  the  great  discovery 
of  Professor  Hughes,  and  regard  the  microphone  as  a  mere  variety 
of  the  Edison  carbon 'transmitter.  Sir  William  Thomson  himself 
appears  to  share  this  view,  for  he  has  stated,  under  examination, 
that  he  does  not  think  the  discovery  of  the  microphone  was  any 
important  advance  beyond  the  carbon  telephone.  The  part  played 
by  metals  in  the  microphone,  a  part  imdreamt  of  until  Professor 

«  See  /oumol  </  iK%  Boeiety  of  Tel&graph  Engimeen,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  182. 
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Hughes'  discovery,  has  been  hitherto  ignored.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  it  is  more  than  half  of  Professor  Hughes'  disoovery, 
as  these  metal  transmitters  demonstrate.  For  the  carbon  micro- 
phone is  now  shown  to  be  only  ome  illustration  of  Professor 
Hughes'  wide  discovery,  that  a  delicate  contact  between  any  two 
caruJkLctora  has  the  property  of  transmitting  sounds.  The  Beis 
original  transmitter,  with  a  delicate  platinum  joint,  is  seen  to  have 
been  another  illustration  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Professor 
Silvanus  Thompson  has  recently  presented  proof  that  Beis  did 
send  articulate  words  by  his  transmitter ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no 
doubt  he  did.  I  have  myself  heard  by  telephone,  and  understood^ 
single  words  spoken  direct  to  the  platinum  contact  of  a  Beis 
transmitter.  Beis,  then,  employed  a  platinum  microphone,  without 
knowing  it,  as  early  as  1861 ;  and  Edison  used  a  carbon  micn>- 
phone,  without  knowing  it,  in  1877.  The  discovery  of  Professor 
Hughes,  in  1878,  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  both  inventions. 

The  action  of  tarnish  was  probably  not  observed  before  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Warwick  and  myself,  as  both  Professes*  Hughes 
and  Herr  Beis  were  careful  to  have  clean  contacts.  Even  Mr. 
Edison,  in  his  long  catalogue  of  materials  claimed  for  his  trans- 
mitter, and  numbering  nearly  all  known  substances,  as  well  as 
several  which  remain  to  be  discovered  (either  in  this  world  or  the 
next),  does  not,  I  believe,  mention  rust. 

I  have  some  working  specimens  of  the  transmitters  on  the 
table,  for  the  inspection  of  the  meeting,  together  with  samples  of 
the  gauze,  spongy  iron,  and  other  materials  employed  in  making 
them.  Two  of  the  wire  gauze  transmitters  are  also  connected  up 
with  telephones  between  the  [council  room  below  and  the  lecture 
hall,  in  order  that  members  may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
them  speak  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 

I  have  another  and  supplementary  communication  to  make  on 
the  theory  of  the  microphone,  but  I  would  rather  defer  it  until 
after  the  discussion  on  these  apparatus. 
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SUPPLEMENTAEY  NOTE  ON  THE  ACTION  OF  THE 

MICEOPHONE. 

My  first  intention  was  only  to  bring  the  metal  microphone 
transmitters  to  your  notice  this  evening,  but  perhaps  something 
might  be  said  in  addition  on  the  current  theories  of  the  action 
of  the  microphone  from  the  point  of  view  of  these  transmitters. 

The  original  theory  of  Edison,  that  it  is  due  to  a  reduction  of 
the  internal  resistance  of  carbon  by  pressure,  is  probably  not 
maintained  any  longer,  in  tdLce  of  the  numerous  experiments 
showing  that  there  is  exceedingly  little  reduction,  if  any.    Then 
there  is  a  theory,  supported,  I  believe,  by  Sir  William  Thomson, 
that  the  action  is  due  to  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  area  of 
surface-contact  produced  by  increase  or  diminution  of  pressure. 
But  how  the  area  of  contact  is  to  vary  in  simple  ratio  to  the 
smrfaee-pressure  is  a  puzzle  in  this  theory  which  is  difficult  to  see 
through.     A  third  theory,  due  I  believe  to  Mr.  Preece,  is  that 
the  microphone  acts  by  heating  at  the  points  of  contact  when  the 
current  passes.     I  have  not  seen  this  theory  developed  anywhere, 
and  may  not  understand  how  the  heating  is  supposed  to  act;  but 
if  it  acts  by  altering  the  resistance  of  the  points,  then  in  the  case 
of  carbon  we  have  a  diminution  of  resistance,  and  in  the  case  of 
metals,  more  especially  iron,  a  rise.     Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  metal 
points,  as  well  as  carbon  ones,  act  as  transmitters.    The  theory, 
then,  does  not  seem  to  fit  both  classes  of  instruments.    Again,  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  the  variations  of  temperature  can  be  so 
quick  and  sudden  as  the  transmission  of  sonorous  currents  requires. 
The  logograph  curve  shows  that  a  jerky  action  is  necessary,  and 
the  heating  and  cooling  of  a  body  must  be  more  or  less  gradual. 
Another  reading  of  the  theory  may  be  that  the  heated  points  are 
of  a  spongy  nature,  and  more  sensitive  to  pressure ;  but  here 
again  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  effect  can  be  in  simple  ratio  to 
the  pressure.    A  fourth  theory,  supported  by  Professor  Hughes 
and  Professor  Blyth,  and  probably  first  intimated  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Varley,*  attributes  the  action  of  the  microphone  to  a  small  arc 

•  See  mectneai  Bwiew,  Yol.  YL,  p.  404. 
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formed  between  the  points,  and  this  appears  to  me  a  likelier  hypo- 
thesis. But  I  would  propose  a  modification  of  it,  and,  instead  of 
an  ^^arc,"  in  the  ordinary  sense,  consider  the  cause  a  ^^ silent"  dis- 
charge through  the  film  or  stratum  of  air  or  liquid  between  the 
points,  after  the  manner  of  a  lightning  guard.  With  a  strong 
current  one  can  see  sparks  passing  between  the  points  of  the 
microphone,  but  this  momentary  arc  is  due  to  excess  rather  than 
to  normal  action.  The  normal  action  is  evidently  produced  by 
a  silent  discharge  going  on  between  numerous  tiny  projections  on 
the  carbon  points,  which  in  this  respect  resemble  the  corrugations 
or  spines  in  two  well-known  forms  of  plate  lighting  arresters  used 
in  telegraphy.  We  have  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  microphone 
points  covered  with  irregular  projections  which  do  not  touch  each 
other,  but  are  bathed  in  the  surrounding  air  and  ether.  These 
projections,  like  the  points  of  a  lightning  arrester,  are  constantly 
discharging  little  jets  of  current  from  one  to  the  other  across  the 
air  between.  But  the  action  of  the  sound-waves  is  to  move  them 
to  and  from  each  other,  thereby  increasing  and  lessening  the  width 
of  the  air  stratum,  and  varying  the  strength  of  the  discharge. 
When  this  vibration  is  clogged  by  a  viscous  liquid,  the  sounds  are 
muffled  and  indistinct. 

The  "boiling"  or  "buzzing"  of  a  metal  transmitter  not  pro- 
perly adjusted  reveals  this  "  silent "  discharge  from  a  multitude 
of  points.  The  ear  hears  in  the  telephone  a  peculiar  soft  noise, 
quite  indescribable,  but  apparently  made  up  of  a  million  feeble 
ticks,  the  feeblest  the  ear  can  appreciate.  Each  tick  seems  to  be 
caused  by  an  infinitesimal  discharge  between  two  little  points, 
and  the  agitation  of  these  points  causing  the  discharge  is  the 
perpetual  tremor  going  on  in  all  substances,  especially  elastic 
metals.  A  slight  pressure  applied  to  the  microphone  quiets  this 
discharge  and  leaves  the  sonorous  vibrations  to  act  by  themselves 
in  disturbing  the  flow  of  electricity  through  the  air.  It  silences 
the  buzzing  of  the  crowd,  as  I  may  call  it,  and  allows  the  voice  of 
the  speaker  to  be  heard. 

If  the  sonorous  waves  are  too  violent,  the  points  are  separated 
too  far,  the  contact  is  broken,  and  a  sharp  click  is  heard  in  the 
telephone.    This  is  due  to  the  stoppage  of  the  discharge,  and  ia 
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comparable  to  the  '^  click  "  heard  by  Mr.  Stroh  in  the  experiments 
referred  to,  when  the  current  was  stopped  in  the  metal  contacts. 
It  is  the  sound  heard  on  a  larger  scale  on  stopping  the  current  in 
an  arc  lamp.  It  seems  to  me  an  efifect  of  the  rarefied  arc  rather 
than  the  heated  points ;  for  if  it  were  due  to  shrinking  of  the 
points  it  would  be  observable  in  an  incandescent  wire  on  stopping 
the  current  through  it.  My  opinion  is  that  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  and  ether  caused  by  the  discharge  is  the  true  source  of  this 
effect.  When  the  current  suddenly  ceases,  the  rarefied  gas 
collapses,  and  equilibrium  of  fluid  pressure  is  restored.  Of  the 
attraction  caused  by  the  discharge  between  the  points,  I  do  not 
now  propose  to  speak,  farther  than  to  point  out  that  it  un- 
doubtedly exists,  and  that,  just  as  the  two  carbons  in  an  electric 
lamp  tend  to  come  together,  so  doubtless  do  the  two  electrodes 
of  a  microphone.  It  is  perhaps  caused  by  the  reduction  of  ether 
pressure  between  the  points.  Mr.  Stroh  attributes  the  sticking 
of  electrodes  to  heat  and  welding ;  but  this  feeble  electric  attrac- 
tion has  probably  been  overlooked. 

I  should  like  the  President  to  hear  this  peculiar  buzzing  sound 
and  the  click  caused  on  breaking  contact.  I  have  therefore 
arranged  a  microphonic  contact  between  a  piece  of  iron  wire 
gauze  and  another  piece  of  copper  gauze.  The  contact  is  con- 
nected in  circuit  with  a  single  cell  and  a  telephone.  On  agitating 
it  a  buzzing  sound  is  produced,  and  on  breaking  contact  altogether 
a  dick  is  heard.  Only  the  other  day  I  found,  as  I  expected,  that 
heating  the  contact  by  a  spirit  lamp  increases  the  buzz,  or 
breathing  sound,  by  &cilitating  the  discharge.  pSxperiment 
shown.]  Thus,  when  I  apply  the  lamp  flame  to  the  contact,  the 
telephone,  before  silent,  begins  to  sigh,  with  increasing  loudness, 
and  gradually  becomes  silent  again  when  I  remove  the  flame  and 
allow  the  contact  to  cool. 

With  two  pieces  of  iron  wire  gauze,  one  delicately  resting  on 
the  other,  I  have  sometimes  obtained  this  breathing  sound  very 
perfectly  without  the  application  of  heat.  In  loudness  it  re- 
sembled the  rushing  of  a  strong  wind.  The  slightest  oscillation 
of  the  upper  gauze  untU  it  came  to  rest  was  rendered  in  the 
telephone.    Even  the  periodic  tremors  of  my  hand,  in  contact 
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with  the  table,  were  distinctly  given,  and  broke  up  the  blast  like 
the  puffing  of  an  engine. 

The  application  of  heat,  by  the  spirit  flame,  to  two  pieces 
of  wire  gauze  in  contact,  increases  the  microphonic  action  between 
them  in  a  similar  manner,  as  can  be  shown  by  placing  the  spirit 
lamp  below  such  a  contact.  When  the  flame  is  applied  to  the 
metal  so  as  to  heat  the  contact,  the  tapping  of  my  hand,  as  heard 
in  the  telephone,  becomes  louder,  and  gradually  dies  off  when  the 
flame  is  removed.  Hot  metals  and  flame  are  known  to  discharge 
electricity  better  than  cold  metals,  and  hence,  in  all  probability, 
the  slow  discharge  of  the  microphone  is  accelerated  by  this  means. 

Heating  the  contacts  can  of  course  be  applied  to  the  metal 
transmitters  which  I  have  shown,  especially  the  gauze  forms ;  but 
I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  properly  try  this  plan.  The  superiority 
of  iron  in  these  transmitters  may  be  due  to  the  ease  with  which 
it  discharges,  as  compared  with  the  other  metals  tried;  but 
heating  fstcilitates  the  discharge  of  other  metals  besides  iion«  A 
transmitter  of  platinum  wire  gauze,  which  would  not  oxidise  in 
the  flame,  as  does  copper,  for  example,  might  therefore  be  con- 
structed ;  the  spirit  lamp  being  fed  from  a  reservoir  attached  to 
the  case  and  lighted  at  will  by  an  electric  current  sent  through  a 
platinum  wire  on  touching  a  press-button,  or  in  the  act  of  un- 
hooking the  telephone  receivers  from  the  case  in  order  to  converse. 

When  the  microphonic  contact  is  formed  by  two  different 
metals,  the  application  of  heat  generates  its  own  current  by 
thermo-electric  action.  I  have  here  a  contact  formed  of  iron  and 
German  silver,  and  on  applying  the  spirit  lamp,  and  tapping,  we 
hear  the  taps  in  the  telephone.  In  Dr.  Mathiessen's  scale  of 
thermo-electric  effects,  bismuth  ranks  25,  German  silver  5'2y  and 
iron  5.  I  have  not  yet  made  a  thermo-electric  microphone  to 
speak  well,  partly  because  iron  and  German  silver  do  not  give  a 
very  loud  effect,  and  bismuth  is  difficult  to  get  in  a  workable 
shape ;  but  I  hope  soon  to  try  the  effect  of  bismuth  gauze  restmg 
upon  iron  gauze,  and  artificially  heated. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell,  communi- 
cated to  the  Boyal  Society  on  January  18th,  1883,  appear  to  me  to 
bear  out  the  theory  that  the  microphone  acts  mainly  through  the 
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air  discharge  between  the  points.  Thus  he  finds  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  contacts  varies  greatly  with  the  strength  of  cuitent 
when  the  pressure  is  small,  and  very  slightly  when  it  is  great-^- 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  film  of  air  is  squeezed  ont.  On  reducing 
the  pressure  (with  carbon  at  least),  the  resistance  of  the  contact 
increases.  Again,  the  resistance  of  the  contact  diminishes  with 
increased  current,  an  effect  also  noticed  in  the  voltaic  arc* 
Further,  Mr.  Bidwell  finds  that  '^when  the  strength  of  current 
exceeds  a  certain  limit  the  resistance  is  greatly  and  permanently 
increased;  the  greater  the  pressure  the  higher  will  be  such  limit.'* 
This  unexpected  effect  is  difficult  to  explain  on  any  theory  but 
that  of  the  ''air  discharge."  May  it  not  be  due  to  a  counter- 
electro-motive  force  generated  by  the  discharge.  M.  Edlund  finds 
that  a  resistance  is  set  up  at  the  electrodes  by  a  discharge  in 
rarefied  air;  and  the  effect  observed  by  Mr.  Bidwell  may  be  a 
similar  one. 

In  his  paper  to  the  Boyal  Society,  Mr.  Bidwell  gives  reasons 
for  the  superiority  of  carbon  over  metals  in  the  microphone.  He 
says :  ^  The  mere  fisMst  that  a  current  causes  delicately  adjusted 
metal  contacts  to  adhere  to  each  other  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  superior  efficiency  of  carbon.  A  metal  microphone  might, 
indeed,  be  used  to  transmit  the  pitch  of  a  sound,  provided  that  its 
vibrations  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  cause  actual  separation  of 
the  points  of  contact.  The  fundamental  tone  might  in  this  way 
be  conveyed;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  minute  superimposed  vibra- 
tions, due  to  the  upper  partials,  upon  which  depends  the  distinctive 
character  of  a  particular  sound,  would  be  very  imperfectly  repre- 
sented, if  not  entirely  lost." 

I  can  only  say  that  we  have  not  found  the  adhesion  of  contacts 
in  these  metal  transmitters  troublesome,  although  iron,  according 
to  Mr.  Stroh's  experiments,  has  a  very  high  adhesive  power.  If 
the  battery  power  is  not  too  great,  and  the  pressure  on  the  contact 
is  not  excessive,  there  will  be  no  sticking  of  the  points. 

On  the  question  whether  a  metal  microphone  can  convey  the 
human  voice,  I  will  leave  the  transmitters  to  speak  for  themselves ; 
but  I  may  say  that  shrill  or  high-pitched  voices,  like  those  of 
women  and  children,  seem  to  come  out  best.     This  appears  to 
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*be  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  discharging  distance  in  the  case  of 
metals  is  very  small,  and  the  contacts  should  not  swing  too  far 
apart.  In  a  female  voice  there  are  twice  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  as  compared  with  the  male  voice,  and  the  metal  points 
must  vibrate  in  very  close  proximity  when  a  woman  speaks  to  the 
instrument.  The  same  peculiarity  is,  I  believe,  observed  witl^ 
carbon  microphones,  and  any  advantage  carbon  may  have  in  this 
respect  will  lie,  I  think,  in  the  greater  width  of  arc  or  discharging 
distance  which  it  can  sustain  by  reason  of  the  cloud  of  carbon 
particles  carried  by  the  current  between  the  contacts.  I  may 
add  that  the  conducting  fames  in  the  heated  metal  microphones 
evidently  enable  these  to  sustain  a  longer  arc  than  if  they 
were  cool. 

So  marked  is  this  difference  between  male  and  female  voices, 
that  on  some  of  the  forms  of  transmitter  I  have  shown  it  is 
possible  to  hear  a  female  voice  with  singular  clearness  when  a  male 
voice  cannot  be  understood  without  altering  the  adjustment. 
But,  of  course,  a  transmitter  purely  for  female  voices  would  not  be 
very  practicable,  at  least  in  our  day.  It  would,  indeed,  be  possible 
to  have  two  transmitters,  one  for  male  and  the  other  for  female 
voices,  connected  at  each  end  of  the  telephone  line,  so  that  a  man 
might  speak  into  one,  and  a  woman  into  the  other.  But  there 
would  still  remain  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  providing  for 
the  anomalous  case  of  a  youth  whose  voice  was  in  the  act  of 
breaking.  It  would  be  too  much,  gentlemen,  to  ask  him  to  fly 
from  one  instrument  to  another  when  his  voice  took  a  turn  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  even  if  he  knew  when  the  anomaly  was 
ooming  on.  Fortunately,  however,  the  gauze  transmitter  is 
available  for  all  kinds  of  voices  when  properly  adjusted ;  and  the 
same  may  also  be  said  for  the  other  forms.  For  male  voices  more 
pressure  is  required  on  the  contacts ;  but  when  once  an  instra- 
ment  is  adjusted  for  a  middle  voice,  it  will  convey  others  of  a 
higher  and  lower  pitch.  Thus  a  transmitter  set  to  an  alto  voice 
will  also  serve  for  bass  and  treble  speakers. 

The  Pbesident  :  Mr.  Munro  has  given  us  a  very  good  paper, 
and  I  congratulate  him  on  the  clear  and  distinct  way  in  which  he 
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has  read  the  same.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  for  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  microphone 
and  telephone  will  play  an  important  part  in  our  telegraphic 
systems.  A  good  discussion  is  sure  to  follow  a  paper  of  this 
importance,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  which  gentle- 
men present  may  wish  to  make. 

Professor  D.  E.  Hughes,  F.B.S. :  I  am  not  very  fond  of  enter- 
ing into  discussions  of  any  kind,  but  really  I  think  Mr.  Munro 
has  on  this  occasion  brought  something  rather  original  in  micro- 
phones.  I  have  seen  so  many  microphones,  which  have  been 
always  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  that  I  could  not 
discuss  them.  The  point  brought  out  to-night  by  Mr.  Munro  is 
one  which  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my  first  jiaper,  viz.,  that  by 
means  of  metal  contacts  we  could  transmit  speech  just  as  well  as 
carbon,  by  employing  a  number  of  contacts.  I  remember  showing 
at  Mr.  Preece's  house,  before  I  brought  the  paper  out  (and  I  think 
he  was  very  much  astonished  at  it),  that  if  several  nails  were  placed 
together  and  spoken  to,  they  would  transmit  the  voice ;  and  that, 
I  think,  was  the  first  metal  microphone  Mr.  Preece  had  seen.  I 
have  not  heard  Mr.  Munro'a  transmitter  yet,  but  I  am  anxious 
that  he  should  continue  his  experiments,  because  they  tend  to 
prove  completely  the  theory  I  have  previously  put  forward.  I 
tried  gauze  once,  but  the  experiment,  being  a  hurried  one,  was 
not  successful.  I  tried  everything,  and  everything  that  was  a 
conductor  of  electricity  and  had  a  loose  contact  spoke ;  and  I  have 
never  seen  anything  having  a  loose  contact  that  would  not  speak 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Some  of  Mr.  Munro's  experiments 
are  so  exactly  similar  to  those  I  have  made,  that  I  can  almost 
recognise  them  as  my  own ;  but  I  will  give  no  opinion  on  the 
gauze  transmitter  until  I  have  heard  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  papers  are  so  much  mixed 
together,  because,  though  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Munro  in  the 
construction  of  his  microphone,  I  cannot  well  agree  to  his  theory 
of  its  action.  Every  one  has  a  right  to  his  own  theory.  I  have 
tried  very  hard  to  find  out  the  true  cause,  but,  after  all  the 
experiments  I  have  made,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  write  the 
theory  of  the  microphone.    It  is  a  very  complicated  matter.    It 
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may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Mtinro  snppoBes,  that  air  is  between  the 
contact  points,  but  that  necessitates  taking  for  granted  the  fact 
that  air  does  conduct  electricity  at  a  certain  distance,  and  this  has 
not  yet  been  proved.  If  two  plates  are  insulated  from  each  other 
by  air,  we  have  no  proof  that  electricity  will  be  conducted  with 
sufficient  force  to  work  a  microphone. 

Mr.  MuMRO :  Within  sparking  distance. 

Professor  D.  E.  Hughes:  Yes.  If  we  lay  surfeu^es  on  one 
another,  a  certain  e£fect  takes  place ;  and  I  have  tried  to  find  out 
if  it  is  sur£Eice  effect,  as  Sir  William  Thomson  has  supposed*  I 
find  that  a  needle  point  will  speak  just  as  well  as  the  largest 
sur&ce.  In  every  microphone,  if  well  adjusted,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  a  peculiar  buzzing  is  heard,  as  though  a  transference  of  matter 
were  going  on ;  and  that  can  be  understood,  for  we  know  that  on 
the  separation  of  two  surfsLces  through  which  a  current  is  passing 
an  arc  follows.  Dr.  Warren  De  la  Bue  and  I  have  made  experi* 
ments  in  that  direction,  and  it  can  be  readily  imagined  that  when 
two  surfsu^es  touch,  as  in  arc  lamps,  and  are  then  separated,  an 
arc  will  follow.  Then  comes  the  question.  Can  an  arc  transmit 
the  voice— is  it  sufficient  ?  That  has  been  already  proved  by 
M.  Ader  in  Paris,  who  has  spoken  with  a  large  arc,  and  aUo  by 
Professor  Blyth;  but  the  difficulty  with  an  arc  of  some  milli- 
metres is  in  the  enormous  buzzing  that  occurs.  Dr.  De  la  Hue 
has  made  many  experiments  with  myself,  as  we  are  both  interested 
in  following  up  this  point,  and  we  have  made  arcs  in  vacuum 
tubes,  and,  when  the  tubes  were  spoken  to,  could  distinctly  hear 
the  vibration.  We  have  measured  extremely  small  arcs  of  xiArv 
of  a  millimHre,  observing  by  means  of  a  microscope,  but  the 
transferrence  of  matter  which  always  takes  place  in  an  arc  pre- 
vented any  exact  measurements.  The  microphonic  contact  does 
not  obey  the  laws  of  ordinary  conductors,  but  it  altogether  obeys 
the  laws  of  the  electric  arc.  We  have  experimented  with  arcs 
with  a  resistance  of  5,000  ohms,  and  arcs  with  a  resistance  of  1, 
2,  or  3  ohms,  so  that  the  resistance  of  an  arc  may  vary  to  any  con- 
ceivable extent.  I  must  confess  that  until  a  thing  is  proven  I  do 
not  like  to  speak  of  it;  and  although  we  have  made  a  sufficioat 
number  of  experiments  to  convince  almost  any  person  exo^t 
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myself)  I  hesitate  to  bring  them  forward  mitil  the  demonstration  is 
to  my  mind  complete*  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Freece  and  other 
gentlemen  who  hold  different  views,  and  I  thank  Mr.  Munro  for 
having  brought  this  very  interesting  microphone  before  us*  this 
evening,  and  hope  to  hear  it  after  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pbeece,  F.R.S. :  There  are  so  many  interests  in- 
volved in  the  question  brought  before  us  by  Mr.  Munro,  that  I 
hesitate  very  much  to  express  any  opinion  on.  those  points  that 
may  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  discussed  in  a  court  of  law.  There 
may  be  some  '^  chiel  amang  ye  takin'  notes,''  and  I  should  not  like 
at  any  future  day  to  be  served  with  a  subpoena  in  consequence  of 
any  hasty  expression  that  I  may  have  given  vent  to  here.  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  before  of  reading  Mr.  Munro's  paper,  but 
I  have  listened  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  I  can,  like 
Professor  Hughes,  compliment  him,  not  only  upon  having  brought 
before  us  something  new,  but  on  having  brought  it  before  us  in  a 
very  clear,  able,  and  scientific  way.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  he 
says,  especially  on  the  theoretical  part.  I  have  not  said  much  on 
the  theoretical  question  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  because  I  hate 
theory.  All  young  men  who  first  start  in  the  study  of  electrical 
science  invariably  indulge  freely  in  theory.  I  did  so  in  my  earlier 
days,  and  I  have  had  to  revise  my  words  very  often,  and,  now  I 
am  getting  a  little  older,  I  am  rather  more  chary  of  discussing, 
or  even  entering  into  theory.  I  feel  that  what  we  have  to  do  now 
is  rather  to  accumulate  facts,  and  to  leave  those  who  have  the 
time,  and  the  leisure,  and  the  authority^  to  mould  these  facts  into 
some  particular  shape.  The  man  of  all  men  Who  ought  to  study 
all  these  iacts,  and  who  ought  to  string  these  facts  together  and 
produce  some  theory  out  of  them,  is  Professor  Hughes  himself. 
Whatever  views  and  whatever  opinions  I  may  ever  have  held  upon 
the  microphone,  I  have  freely  given  them  to  Professor  Hughes, 
and  we  have  had  some  very  noisy  and  earnest  discussions  on  some 
of  these  points. 

Now  then,  as  regards  the  instruments  themselves,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  whole  phenomena  embraced  by  these  carbon  trans- 
mitters, or  microphones,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  was 
summarised  by  Professor  Stokes  when  he  said  that  they  were 
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'^  mere  phenomena  of  loose  contact*"  What  we  have  to  find  is 
what  are  these  phenomena  of  loose  contact  which  reproduce  sound 
at  a  distance.  We  have  seen  carbon  in  various  forms  devised  by 
Mr.  Edison  and  by  Professor  Hughes,  all  acting  by  loose  contact. 
We  have  seen  to-night  metals  in  several  forms  produced  by  Mr. 
Munro,  also  acting  by  loose  contact.  On  this  point  I  would 
correct  Professor  Hughes  in  his  remark  that  the  hut  of  nails  was 
the  first  and  only  metal  microphone  he  produced,  and  I  would 
recall  to  him  that  which  he  made  of  my  gold  chain,  of  a  cable 
pattern,  which  he  succeeded,  before  several  scientific  men  in  his 
own  rooms,  in  making  to  speak,  and  to  speak  very  well. 

Two  or  three  theories  to  account  for  these  phenomena  have 
been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Munro.  The  first  is,  that  the  microphone 
acts  firom  a  variation  in  the  resistance  of  its  mass  due  to  pressure ; 
another  is,  that  it  acts  from  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact.  Professor  Hughes  leans  very  much  to  a 
theory  which  he  calls  the  arc  theory.  I  have  given  vent  to  my 
idea  on  the  matter,  and  I  attribute  the  action  at  the  points  of 
contact  to  heat.  Mr.  Munro  to-night  has  brought  out  a  theory 
in  which  he  tries  to  convince  us  that  the  action  is  due  to  silent 
discharge  across  a  film  of  air.  I  will  briefly  give  you  my  ideas. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Munro  says,  that  he  has  not  come  across 
my  theory.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have  come  across  it, 
because  I  have  never  yet  put  it  in  a  paper :  I  have  merely  men- 
tioned it  rather  vaguely  in  one  or  two  papers— one,  particularly, 
before  the  British  Association  last  year.  Now,  I  start  with  this : 
whether  it  be  a  metal  conductor,  like  the  one  we  have  seen  to- 
night, or  whether  it  be  an  ordinary  carbon  transmitter,  we  require 
two  conditions.  The  first  is,  that  there  shall  be  a  current  flowing; 
and  the  second,  that  in  some  part  of  the  circuit  through  which 
that  current  flows  there  shall  be  a  variable  resistance,  which 
resistance  must  vary  in  proportion  to  the  sonorous  vibrations  that 
fall  upon  it.  The  first  effect  that  presents  itself  before  us  under 
those  conditions  is,  that  whenever  a  current  of  electricity  flows 
through  resistance  there  is  heat  developed,  and  the  temperature  of 
that  resistance  varies  directly  with  the  resistance,  and  inversely  with 
the  mass  of  the  conductor  that  may  form  that  resistance.    The 
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smaller  the  mass  in  proportion  to  the  resistance,  the  greater.will 
be  the  heat  developed  there.  In  fisu^,  the  law  regulating  the 
development  of  heat  with  respect  to  resistance  is  perfectly  well 
known ;  and  when  we  take  two  balls  of  metal,  or  of  carbon,  or  of 
any  of  those  mysterious  materials  that  are  called  semi-conductors, 
we  have  at  the  points  where  they  touch  resistance,  and  therefore 
when  a  current  is  flowing,  heat.  The  heat  is  there  and  can  be 
seen :  it  produces  light,  for  it  is  simply  necessary  to  increase  the 
current  strength  sufficient  to  produce  light.  The  heat  can  be 
felt,  for  if  a  transmitter  of  the  form  known  as  the  Hunnings  be 
used,  or  one  of  the  Edison  carbon  transmitters,  it  will  be  found 
after  a  short  time  that  it  has  become  sensibly  warmed.  Hence 
there  is  heat,  which  is  evident  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch. 
Again,  in  other  microphones,  when  the  current  is  raised  to  a 
certain  strength,  we  have  something  very  like  the  Trevelyan 
effect,  that  is,  a  humming,  spluttering,  or  buzzing  sound.  A 
humming  or  buzzing  can  be  made  by  a  little  adjustment,  and  one 
of  Professor  Hughes'  prettiest  experiments  in  his  earlier  investi- 
gations was  that  in  which  he  made  a  telephone  for  a  long  time 
THMTit^iTi  a  humming  or  buzzing  sound  from  this  effect.  Again, 
we  have  heat  at  the  point  of  contact  when  two  metals  are  brought 
together,  and  at  a  very  high  temperature,  too.  Mr.  Stroh  made 
that  very  evident  to  us  when  he  showed  before  this  Society  how 
he  was  able  to  make  two  pieces  of  metal  stick  together,  not  in 
the  feeble  manner  Mr.  Munro  alludes  to  in  his  paper,  but  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  force,  so  much  so  that  it  required  a 
measurable  weight  to  break  the  **  sticktion,"  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  which  fused  the  metals  together.  Again,  the  resistance 
at  the  points  of  contact  of  the  carbons  diminishes  with  an  incre- 
ment of  current,  an  effect  which  can  be  due  only  to  heat. 
Another  point  in  these  microphones,  and  one  which  I  take 
to  be  the  real  reason  why  I  adhere  to  my  heat  theory,  is, 
that  in  aU  microphones  there  is  a  reversible  effect.  If  a  micro- 
phone be  made  to  act  as  a  transmitter,  it  can  also  be  made  a 
receiver.  Such  an  arrangement  requires  an  excessively  delicate 
adjustment,  but  still  Professor  Hughes,  with  his  delicate  fingers, 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  microphone  act  as  a  receiver  as  well 
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as  a  transmitter*  One  more  point  is,  that  the  resistance  of  carbons 
and  the  resistance  of  metals  varies  with  heat ;  but  the  resistance 
of  carbon  diminishes,  while  the  resistance  of  metals  increases, 
and  Mr.  Munro  mentions  this  fact,  but  adduces  it  as  one  reason 
against  accepting  my  theory.  He  says :  ^'  In  the  case  of  carbon 
we  have  a  diminution  of  resistance,  and  in  the  case  of  metal,  more 
especially  iron,  an  increase.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  metal  points, 
as  well  as  carbcm  ones,  act  as  transmitters.  The  theory,  then,, 
does  not  seem  to  fit  both  classes  of  instruments."  But  it  does ; 
for  whether  the  resistance  increases  or  whether  it  diminishes  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  whatever — ^you  simply  have  to  produce 
a  variation  in  the  resistance,  and  such  variation  may  be  an 
increase  or  a  diminution.  You  want  to  convert  the  steady  current 
that  is  flowing  through  your  microphone  into  an  undulatory  one, 
which  will  vary  in  direct  ratio  to  the  sonorous  vibrations,  and 
whether  the  microphone  contact  produce  this  variation  by  lower- 
ing the  resistance  or  increasing  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indiflfer- 
ence  so  long  as  the  variation  is  produced.  Now,  all  these  facta 
together  lead  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  may  cause  the 
peculiar  action  of  a  microphone,  it  must  ab  i/mtio  be  a  heat  effect. 
The  heat  is  there,  and  produces  all  the  effects  required.  It  is  a 
very  easy  conclusion  on  our  part  to  assume  that  heat  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  this.  I  take  my  stand  from  almost  the  same  position 
as  Mr.  Munro,  and  I  was  led  to  it  a  good  deal  by  the  action  of 
lightning  upon  an  air  film  in  those  plate  protectors  that  act 
through  discharge  of  lightning,  producing  absolute  conduction 
between  the  two  plates.  In  these  plate  lightning  protectors  the 
discharge  converts  the  film  of  air  between  them  into  a  conductor 
as  perfect  as  a  metal.  This  was  pointed  out  in  a  very  clear  way 
by  Professor  Faraday,  who,  in  his  experiments  on  the  Leyden  jar, 
showed  that  at  the  moment  of  discharge  the  film  of  air  between 
the  two  discharge  points  was  absolutely  a  perfect  conductor.  And 
so  I  say  that  in  the  microphone  transmitter  itself  the  film  of 
air  that  exists  between  the  points  of  contact  may  become,  from 
the  passage  of  electricity  through  it  generating  heat^  fcnr  the 
time  being  a  conductor,  and  its  resistance  would  vary  because 
the  thickness  of  this  film  varies.    We  have  two  points  of  contact: 
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these  two  points  are  surromided  by  a  very  thin  stratum  of  air, 
whichy  by  the  heat  that  passes,  becomes  a  conductor.  When 
you  speak  of  throwing  the  molecules  of  the  microphone  into 
vibration,  you  increase  or  diminish  the  thickness  of  this  conducting 
air  space,  and  the  result  is  a  variation  of  resistance,  and  all  the 
effects  of  the  microphone.  Mr.  Munro,  in  his  theory,  has  called 
it  a  silent  discharge  across  this  air  space.  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  on  that  point,  because  I  regard  the  silent  discharge  across 
an  air-space  as  purely  an  effect  of  static  electricity ;  but  in  the 
microphone  we  find  that  when  we  go  into  anything  approaching 
static  electricity,  when  we  use  high  electro-motive  forces,  the  effect 
ceases.  We  get  the  best  articulation  and  greatest  effect  when  we 
reduce  the  electro-motive  force.  Many  of  the  best  microphones 
have  been  those  which  worked,  not  only  with  an  electro-motive 
force  of  one  volt,  but  even  less  than  that.  Taking  all  these  facts 
together,  I  rather  come  round  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not 
very  much  difference  as  regards  the  theory  of  the  microphone  in 
the  views  held  by  Professor  Hughes,  Mr.  Munro,  and  myself.. 
We  all  agree  that  the  air  plays  a  very  important  function — ^that 
the  resistance  varies ;  and  all  I  say  is,  that  the  variation  is  due 
solely  to  the  action  of  heat.  We  are  gradually  getting  to  that 
condition  when  we  may  expect  a  paper  from  Professor  Hughes 
himself,  in  which  he  will  take  into  consideration  all  that  he  has 
heard  firom  Mr.  Munro,  all  that  I  have  tried  to  put  before  you, 
and  all  that  may  come  afterwards ;  and  we  shall,  with  the  aid  of 
his  authority,  be  able  to  go  home,  after  a  discussion  in  this  room, 
with  the  full  satisfaction  that  we  know  a  little  more  about  the 
theory  of  this  beautiful  instrument  which  haa  almost  revolutionised 
telephony.  Mr.  Munro  in  the  commencement  of  his  paper,  iu 
alluding  to  the  discovery  of  Professor  Hughes,  and  what  has  been 
done  in  carbon  transmitters,  stated  that  ^^  the  supremacy  of  the 
Edison  patent  has,  in  general,  paralysed  these  efforts,  and  rendered 
the  improvement  worthless."  I  sheuld  like  to  ask  whether  it  has 
not  had  the  very  opposite  effect — ^whether  the  case  of  a  patent 
monopolising  to  a  certain  extent  a  great  branch  of  industry  does 
not  of  itself  stimulate  no  end  of  minds  to  try  and  discover  some 
means  of  driving  a  ooaGh-«nd-£bur  through  the  very  objectionable 
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patent.  Although  we  do  object  to  patents  themselves,  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  I  think  patents  have  certainly  a  good 
productive  stimulus  in  trying  to  drive  active  minds  to  find  other 
means  to  get  out  of  the  tranmiels  that  the  patent  law  has  put 
around  us. 

Mb*  a.  Stboh:  The  subject  which  Mr.  Munro  has  brought 
before  us  this  evening  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  and  one 
in  which  I  have  worked  a  little  at  different  times.  I  have  also 
made  microphones  with  metal  contacts,  but  with  only  partial 
success,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to 


make  a  good  transmitter  with  metal  contacts.  I  am  therefore 
very  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Munro  has  succeeded  so  well  with 
wire  gauze,  and  should  like  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  success. 
I  believe  that  the  reason  why  Mr.  Munro  has  obtained  a  good 
result  is  that  the  number  of  contacts  between  the  two  pieces  of 
wire  gauze  in  his  arrangement  are  numerous,  whereas  all  who 
have  previously  tried  to  make  metal  contact  microphones  have 
only  used  single  contact,  and  have  either  obtained  the  sticking 
effect  (which  I  have  described  in  a  paper  before  this  Society) 
Alluded  to  by  Mr.  Munro,  or  else  have  obtained  a  result  which 
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was  due  to  abmpt  interruptions  in  place  of  mere  undulations  of 
the  current. 

Bespecting  the  theory  of  the  microphone,  I  may  say  that  I 
have  not  formed  a  very  strong  opinion  as  regards  this  theory,  but 
have  made  experiments  with  a  view  of  learning  something  about  it. 

One  of  these  experiments  appears  to  me  to  be  an  interesting 
one,  and  I  therefore  venture  to  describe  it. 

On  a  thin  board,  A,  Fig.  1,  is  fixed  a  little  block,  B,  which 
serves  to  hold  four  brass  uprights,  C  C  and  D  D^ 

A  light  spindle,  E,  provided  with  a  pivot  or  knife  edge  at  each 
end,  rests  on  the  uprights,  C  and  G^  Attached  to  the  spindle,  E, 
on  one  side  is  an  exceedingly  light  concave  reflector,  F,  while  on 
the  other  side,  and  in  good  electrical  contact  with  this  spindle,  is 
a  thin  rod  of  carbon,  G-.    The  latter  rests  at  right  angles  on  another 
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rod  of  carbon,  H,  which  ia  firmly  fixed  in  .the  two  brass  uprights, 
D  and  D'. 

Terminals  I  and  I'  comjnunicate  each  with  a  pair  of  the  brass 
uprights.  A  little  spiral  spring,  the  tension  of  which  can  be 
regulated  by  a  small  thumb-screw,  serves  to  keep  the  two  carbons 
in  microphonic  contact. 

A  loud  ticking  watch  or  other  source  of  sound  is  placed  on  the 
board,  A. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  experiment  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
M  is  the  microphone  just  described.  A  Ume  light,  L,  is  placed 
behind  a  little  screen  with  a  small  round  hole  in  it,  across  which 
is  stretched  a  fine  wire,  so  that  the  image  of  the  latter  is  thrown 
by  the  reflector  of  the  microphone  on  a  wall  or  screen  at  S,  where 
a  graduated  scale  may  be  fixed,  and  where  by  means  of  the  image 
of  tlie  fiine  wire  any  deflection  can  be  easily  read. 
VOL.  zn.  10 
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A  downward  movement  of  the  reflected  ^t  of  light  on  the 
screen,  S,  indicates  a  separation  of  the  carbons  at  the-point  of 
oontact,  while  an  upward  movement  wocild  be  due  to  an  iqpproach 
of  the  carbons  towards  each  other. 

A  telephone,  T,  a  make-and-breok  Jray,  K,  a'tatHefy^-B,  and 
the  microphone,  M,  are  joined  in  dr^t.  iHie  adjintineni  ofthe 
latter  is  now  made  so  that  the  ticking  of  the  watch  is  heard  aa 
loud  as  possible  in  the  telephone,  T,  while  the  observer  has  one 
hand  on  the  key,  K,  and  is  also  watching  the  .spot  of  light  at  S. 

At  the  instant  when  the  current  is  iirokeQ  at  K,  the  spot  of 
light  moves  upwards,  not  sluggishly,  but  '.^^xddenly  aad  diaiply, 
the  sound  in  the  telephone  of  course  ceasing:  at  the  same  moment. 

On  making  contact  again,  the  spot  of  light  quite  as  suddenly 
returns  to  its  former  position,  while  the  ticking  is  heard  again. 

The  distance  through  which  the  spot  of  light  moves  is  very 
smaU,  but  the  action  is  so  decided  and  unfailing  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  observing  it. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  microphones  are  uncertain  in  their 
action  and  will  suddenly  fail  to  work ;  and,  in  observing  the  spot 
of  light  during  some  such  failures,  it  was  found  that  it  jumped 
upwards  at  the  moment  when  the  telephone  became  silent,  and 
returned  as  soon  as  the  microphone  was  brought  into  action  again 
by  a  tap  on  the  table. 

It  was  ordy  during  the  clear  working  of  the  telephone  that 
the  spot  of  light  remained  steadily  deflected  downwards,  which 
seems  to  indicate,  that  during  the  time  when  the  carbons  are 
really  in  what  is  called  microphonic  contract  th^  are  not  in 
contact  at  all,  or,  at  all  events,  that  there  is  a  repellant  action  at 
the  points  of  contact. 

With  a  single  element  of  a  small  bichromate  battery  in  the 
circuit,  the  deflection  was  hardly  perceptible,  but  with  three 
elements  the  spot  of  light  moved  through  one  millimetre  between 
making  and  breaking. 

When  a  greater  number  of  elements  was  used  the  Reflection 
was  also  greater,  but  there  was  much  hissing,  amd  the  spot-cC  light 
was  not  steady. 

With  three  elements  the  experiment  sucqo^ed  bestir    With 
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this  number  the  ticking  of  the  watch  coiild  be  heard  loudly  and 
clearly,  without  any  hissing. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  distance  which 
appeared  to  exist  between  the  two  carbons  at  point  of  contact 
during  their  action  as  a  microphone,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  distance  between  the  screen,  S,  and  the  reflector  was  six 
mitres,  and  that  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  microphone  six  millimetres,  so  that  the  former  distance  was 
1,000  times  greater  than  the  length*  of  lever  in  the  microphone. 
This  figure  has  to  be  doubled  on  account  of  a  reflected  beam  of 
Ught  moving  through  double  the  angle  than  the  reflector  itself. 

The  total  deflection  on  the  screen,  S,  being  one  miUimHre,  the 
distance  to  which  the  upper  carbon  was  repelled  during  micro- 
phonic action  under  the  circumstances  described  was  therefore 
71^  part  of  a  millimetre. 

I  may  add  that  by  this  experiment  I  expected  also  to  find,  by 
watching  the  spot  of  light  on  the  screen,  indications  corresponding 
with  each  sound  or  tick  of  the  watch.  In  this,  however,  I  was 
disappointed,  as  the  spot  of  light,  after  having  once  moved  to  the 
position  above  described,  remained  there  without  any  apparent 
fluctuations,  as  long  as  the  watch  could  be  heard  clearly  in  the 
telephone. 

Professor  W.  E.  Atbton,  F.B.S. :  Mr.  Munro  commenced  his 
paper  by  objecting  to  Edison's  expression  of  a  *<  tension  regulator,"  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  expression,  or  rather  an  ^^  electro-motive  force 
regulator,"  is  not  quite  correct.  We  have  heard  to-night,  and  on 
many  previous  occasions,  a  good  deal  about  the  resistance  of  the 
contacts  in  a  microphone.  I  venture  to  think  that  we  know  nothing 
whatever  about  resistance  proper — in  fact,  that  the  word  resistance  is 
incorrectly  applied  to  anything  like  a  loose  contact.  Our  whole  idea 
of  anything  having  resistance  means  that  there  is  something 
which  is  constant  for  any  current  passing  through  it.  When  the 
resistance  of  a  piece  of  copper  wire  is  spoken  of,  it  is  meant  that 
there  is  an  opposition,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  which  is 
constant  for  any  current  passing  through  it,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  body  is  kept  at  a  constant  temperature;  and  that  is 
exactly  what  is  not  the  case  in  a  microphone,  or  in  an  arc  lamp. 
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or  in  any  case  where  there  axe  two  bodies  in  loose  contact.  No 
opposition  exists  which  is  independent  of  the  current  passing, 
even  if  the  temperature  be  kept  constant.  We  have  no  right 
therefore  to  use  the  word  resistance  at  all  in  speaking  of  the 
microphone  or  of  an  arc  lamp.  What  can  be  said  is,  that  in  order 
to  make  a  certain  current  pass  between  two  points  which  do  not 
form  a  portion  of  the  same  homogeneous  material,  a  certain 
electro-motive  force  is  necessary,  and  that  that  electro-motive  foroe 
depends  upon  the  distance  separating  the  bodies,  and  also  prob- 
ably on  the  material  of  which  the  bodies  are  formed.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  this  evening,  and  also  on  previous  occasions,  on 
the  particles  touching.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  particles  of  a 
microphone  never  touch,  and  that  is  probably  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Munro  has  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  sticking.  In  the 
microphone,  as  in  an  ordinary  arc  lamp,  the  particles  do  not  touch. 
What  I  think  is  the  correct  idea  of  the  action  of  the  microphone 
I  first  got  when  making  some  experiments  in  1881  in  con- 
nection with  the  electric  railway  designed  by  Professor  Perry 
and  myself,  where  we  had  certain  contact  boxes.  I  was 
very  anxious  to  see  whether  in  the  contact  boxes  we  could 
use  paraffin  oiL  You  will  all  remember  Mr.  David  Brook's  plan 
of  using  copper  conducting  wires  covered  with  jute  or  hemp,  and 
placed  in  an  iron  pipe,  which  was  then  filled  up  with  paraffin ; 
and  I  wanted  to  see  if  we  could  extend  his  plan  for  our  purposes, 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  if  two  metallic  bodies  were  brought 
together  with  oil  between  and  all  round  them  there  would  be  any 
resistance.  I  found  that  when  the  distance  between  the  two 
bodies  was  anything  measurable,  the  resistance  was  practically 
infinite,  whereas  when  they  pressed  together,  even  with  a  com- 
paratively small  force,  the  resistance  was  low  in  spite  of  the  paraffin 
oil.  That  means,  that  when  the  distance  is  less  than  a 
certain  amount,  a  very  small  electro-motive  force  will  allow  the 
current  to  pass.  If  the  distance  be  greater  a  very  large  electro- 
motive force  is  required.  To  maintain  a  current  between  two  points 
at  a  certain  distance  apart  requires  a  continuous  electro-motive  force 
simply  depending  on  the  distance.  In  the  ordinary  microphone 
there  are  two  points  at  a  certain  distance  apart,  and  the  electro- 
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motive  force  required  to  maintain  a  current  between  those  points 
diminishes  or  increases,  simply  because  the  distance  varies.  The 
&ct  that  a  microphone  can  be  made  a  receiver  is  probably  explained 
by  the  &ct  that  the  transmitter  varies  the  current,  which  causes 
the  repulsion  between  the  particles  to  be  also  varied.  There  is  an 
attraction  depending  practically  on  static  attraction,  because  I 
believe  that,  although  the  particles  are  exceedingly  near  to  one 
another,  there  is  a  very  decided  difference  of  potentials,  necessary 
to  enable  the  current  to  pass  across  the  space  separating  them. 
There  is  this  definite  static  attraction  between  the  particles,  but 
there  is  also  a  much  greater  electro-dynamic  repulsion  depending 
on  the  amount  of  current  passing;  and  as  the  amount  of  this 
repulsion  is  varied  by  changes  in  the  current  strength,  the  carbon 
of  the  receiver  oscillates  in  turn  with  the  sound-waves  fieJling  on 
the  transmitter. 

As  to  whether  Mr.  Preece's  heat  theory  is  right  or  not  might 
be  tried  somewhat  in  this  way.  Mr.  Munro  mentioned  that  a 
metal  increases  its  resistance  by  temperature,  whereas  carbon 
diminishes  it.  Mr.  Preece  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  increase 
or  diminution  will  answer  his  purpose  equally  well,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Munro  whether  a  substance  like  Grerman  silver 
will  speak.  With  German  silver  we  are  dealing  with  a  substance 
where  the  change  of  resistance  is  extremely  small  for  changes  of 
temperature.  If,  for  example,  a  German  silver  grating  speak  as 
well  as  an  iron  grating,  I  think  we  should  have  a  strong  argument 
against  the  theoiy  that  the  action  was  brought  about  by  or  due 
to  change  of  temperature. 

Mr.  B.  Wabwick  :  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  action  of  the  gauze  microphone.  Having  been 
engaged  with  Mr.  Munro  in  a  considerable  number  of  experiments, 
I  have  been  able  to  examine  various  forms  of  microphone  trans- 
mitters, and  it  has  been  clear  from  the  outset  that  any  microphone 
transmitter  having  a  single  pair  of  contacts  was  bound  of  necessity 
sooner  or  later  to  fiedl,  since,  as  those  who  operate  telegraphic 
apparatus  know  ftdl  well,  one  necessity  is  to  frequently  clean  the 
platinum  contacts.  If  these  contacts  are  held  together  by  very 
light  springs,  they  stick  and  fail  to  separate  after  currents  have 
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passed.  Bdmembering  this^  and  purstiing  Uie'stibject^f  whs  led  to 
think  of  the  action  which  took  place  actrikBjf4il'the'8t^ctiir6  of 
the  carbon  itself.  Mj  obsexrations  wei^  proMJ^ted-by^  the  iac§ 
that  the  discharge  which  takes  place  between  twb  pliites  of  csibon 
is  by  no  means  from  a;  single  point,  bnt  ft6tn"a''66hsiderable 
number  of  points,  and  the  idea  was  to  improve- Upon  that  as  tnuch 
as  possible.  It  was  qnite  clear  to  Mr.  Mtmrd"  'siod  tnyself  that  a 
single  contact  could  not  make  a  microphone^lif 'xhetal,  and  it  was 
following  that  line  that  we  were  led  to  adopt**giMings,  and  hence 
the  gauze  transmitter  before  you  this  eveiiing.  "This  gause 
transmitter  has  80  meshes  to  the  inch,  and  it  is  quite  dear  that 
in  a  circle  of  an  inch  diameter  there  must  be  a  very  Considerable 
number  of  points  where  two  pieces  of  gauze  come  tdg^her ;  and 
it  is  also  quite  clear  that  some  of  these  points  test  hard  together, 
and  across  some  of  them  there  is  a  principal  supply  of  current ; 
also,  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  are  some  ^ints  'which  are  so 
little  pressing  together  that  they  may  be  said  not  to  be  in  con- 
tact, and  another  set  of  points  which  are  just  so  far  off  that  no 
current  passes  at  all.  Therefore,  the  least  tretnor  will  rearrange 
the  number  of  principal  contacts,  and  with  th6  ^second  and  third 
set  there  is  a  constant  change,  during  whidi  th^  current  takes  up 
the  vibrations,  and  so  we  have  a  practical  transmitter.  Such  is 
the  view  I  take  of  the  action  of  the  gauze  transmitter.  I  regard 
the  gauze  transmitter  as  the  metallic  equivalent  on  ar  large  scale 
of  two  pieces  of  carbon  in  contact.  As  to  the  theory  whether  the 
action  is  due  to  heat  or  not,  in  these  experiments  I  have  had 
opportunity  of  observing  hundreds  of  cases  with  the  great  variety 
of  metals,  and  found  that,  if  anything  like  an  arc  set  up,  the 
hissing  sound  commenced,  an  effect  which  is  against,  if  not  fiital 
to  any  transmitter.  I  cannot  therefore  view  the  actibn-  as  being 
due  to  any  arc  which  causes  hissing,  buzzing,  or  heading  whatever, 
but  due  rather  to  a  silent  discharge  between  the  sbrfllces  which 
are  almost  touching.  "  ^'         •<* ''"-' 

Professor  W.  Gbtlls  Abams^  F.B.S. :  I  rise,  sir,  at  your  bid- 
ding, but  I  have  very  little  to  add  totheldisenssion  on  this 
interesting  subject.  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  sir,'  in  your 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  papery  and  to  the 
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dear  way  in  which  it  has  been  piib  before  ns.  The  pq[>er  is  i^ 
good  one,  and  has  brought  out  a  very,  satislsLotpiy  discussion^ 
The  theories  put  forward  are  not  so  very  dififerent  as  they  may  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be,  for  whether  we  regard  the  current  as 
passiug  bom  one  point  of  carbon  to  another  by  means  of  an  arc  or 
through  the  air  space  between  them,  the  difference  is  not  great* 
I  think  that  perhaps  too  much  has  been  made  of  this  arc  or  air 
space  between  the  pieces  in  the  carbon  or  in  the  gauze  transmitter. 
In  the  gauze  transmitter,  where  there  are  many  points  of  contact, 
the  two  portions  of  gauze  pressing  on  one  another  are  probably 
never  out  of  contact,  so  that  there  is  no  arc  or  electrical  discharge 
through  an  air  space,  but  a  varying  in  the  strength  of  current  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  pressure  and  in  the  number 
of  the  contacts.  The  variations  in  the  resistance  due  to  these 
changes  give  rise  to,  and  I  think  explain,  the  undulatory  current 
better  than  the  theory  that  there  is  entire  separation  between  the 
parts,  so  causing  a  spark  discharge  or  a  silent  discharge  through 
the  air  space. 

More  and  better  contacts  diminish  the  resistance  and  increase 
our  current ;  and  these  changes  of  current  backwards  and  forwards 
wHl  not  be  sudden  breaks,  because  there  is  no  sudden  break 
between  the  different  portions  of  the  metal  gauze,  but  will  pro- 
dace  just  those  undulations  which  are  required  to  produce  the 
words  in  the  telephone  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

A  variation  in  the  number  of  molecules  of  carbon  or  of  metal 
in  contact  with  one  another  will  vary  the  resistance  of  the  cour 
tacts,  and  so  vary  the  current  flowing  in  the  circuit.  If  there  are 
fewer  points  of  contact  it  is  equivalent  to  a  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  conductor  or  to  an  increase  in  the  resistance,  which 
causes  an  alteration  in  the  strength  of  current. 

Mr.  Walteb  H.  Goffdi:  I  venture  to  think  that  a  very  brief 
account  of  a  little  instrument  I  tried  last  year  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  Mr.  Munro,  as  confirming  his  results,  and  to  the  Society, 
as  being  a  very  simple  means  by  which  most  of  these  experiments 
can  be  repeated.  I  mentioned  this  form  of  transmitter  to  several 
members  on  the  day  we  went  to  Chatham. 

The  twf>  wires  of  a  circuity  placed  parallel  to  eaqh  other,  but 
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not  in  contact,  are  wound  upon  a  cylindrical  surface  of  about 
half  an  inch  diameter.  On  removing  the  cylinder  from  the 
coil,  and  replacing  it  by  suitable  crushed  carbon  lightly  shaken 
into  the  cyUndrical  space  (taking  precaution  against  the  wires 
coming  into  contact),  an  extremely  sensitive  and  efficient  trans- 
mitter is  formed,  which  will  be  recognised  as  non-tympanic,  and 
a  modification  of  the  grain  transmitter  of  Mr.  Munro.  The  next 
step  was  to  try  the  efiect  of  metallic  particles  instead  of  the 
carbon  grains,  and  I  found  that,  owing  to  the  elastic  nature  of 
the  little  coil,  a  single  rod  of  light  metal  laid  inside  produced  a 
certain  amount  of  microphonic  efifect,  and  iron  nails  or  tacks  put 
into  the  coil  gave  very  good  results.  Other  metallic  substances 
in  various  forms  furnished  effects  quite  surprising  to  me,  and 
due,  I  imagined,  to  the  very  great  number  of  contacts;  and  I 
think  this  form  of  instrument  is  interesting  'from  the  fact  that  it 
might  possibly  be  said  that  the  two  sides  of  such  a  grain  trans- 
mitter as  Mr.  Munro's  have  a  tympanic  action,  or  acted  as  mem- 
branes or  drumheads.  Also  it  might  conceivably  be  said  that  in 
Mr.  Munro's  very  interesting  and  suggestive  gauze  microphone 
the  pieces  of  gauze  were  tympanic  membranes,  whereas  such  a 
coil  form  as  I  mention  could  hardly  be  claimed  as  having  a 
tympanic  effect. 

The  experiments  were  merely  introductory  to  a  research,  with 
the  intention  of  enclosing  the  microphonic  coil  in  a  vacuum  to 
study  the  effect  of  rarefaction  on  different  things, — as  the  alleged 
arcs,  silent  discharge,  heat  effect,  and  so  forth, — ^and  the  results 
seem  to  indicate  some  direct  effect  of  aeriform  vibration  between 
points  very  nearly  in  contact. 

The  President:  In  May,  1878,  at  a  special  meeting  of  this 
Society,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece  introduced  to  our  notice  those  experi- 
ments of  Professor  Hughes  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
microphone.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  I  stated  that  I  had 
made  a  microphone  by  placing  two  pieces  of  iron  parallel  to  each 
other,  with  a  third  piece  Ijring  loosely  across  the  top,  and  I  found 
that  if  the  loose  piece  was  placed  near  the  supported  ends  of  the 
two  parallel  pieces  the  sensitiveness  was  very  slight,  but  was  much 
increased  by  moving  the  loose  piece  towards  the  unsupported 
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<eiids«  On  changing  the  pieces  of  iron  for  three  rat>-tail  files  a 
•better  result  was  obtained,  owing  probably  to  the  rough  surface  of 
the  files : .  this,  I  think,  has  some  bearing  on  Professor  Adams' 
remarks  that  the  effect  is  due  to  loose  contact.  I  ventured 
that  opinion  at  the  time,  and  have  heard  nothing  since  to  lead  me 
to  depart  fix>m  it.  I  farther  mentioned  that,  on  placing  a  lamp 
(as  Mr.  Munro  did  just  now)  two  feet  below  the  rat-tail  files,  the 
sound  given  out  by  the  flame  of  the  lamp  was  reproduced  in  the 
telephone. 

Whatever  the  theory  of  the  microphone  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  to  Professor  Hughes  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
invented  the  instrument  and  given  his  discovery  to  the  public. 
I  have  often  felt  sorry  to  see  in  print  that  Mr^  A  or  Mr.  B  }^ 
^invented  a  microphone,"  but  I  hope  that  in  future  we  shall 
never  hear  such  instruments  mentioned  except  as  modification^  of 
Professor  Hughes'  microphone.  Professor  G-roves  ^ve  us  a  most 
useful  battery,  and  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  person  who,  connecting 
it  either  for  quantity  or  intensity,  would  presume  to  call  it  his 
battery.  The  case  is  analagous  with  that  of  the  microphone. 
Professor  Hughes  showed  us  how  a  simple  bar  of  carbon  on  two 
carbon  bearings  could  transmit  speech:  another  man  uses  two 
bars  of  carbon  and  then  calls  it  his  microphone ;  now  that  is  not 

fair. 

At  our  next  meeting  on  April  12th,  a  paper  entitled  ^^  Micro- 
phone Contacts"  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell,  and  I 
therefore  propose  that  we  adjourn  the  discussion  until  that 
evening. 

Mr.  J.  Muimo :  I  should  just  like  to  say,  in  answer  to  Professor 
Ayrton,  that  G-erman  silver  does  not  give  such  good  results  as 
iron.  We  have  not  tried  German  silver  gauze,  but  two  pieces  of 
German  silver  do  not  answer  so  well  as  two  pieces  of  iron,  and 
therefore  we  have  not  brought  a  German  silver  instrument  before 
the  meeting. 

The  Pbesident  :  I  will  ask  you  to  accord  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Munro  for  his  able  paper. 

This  was  heartily  accorded. 


w 
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A  ballot  then  took  place  at  irliioh  the  following  were  elected^-^ 
TransfeiTed  fipom  the  daas  of  Assodates  to  that  of  Membew  * 

Ihomas  Fletcher.  |       Charles  Streatfeild  Jamea. 

Elected— 

As  Foreign  MefmJber.: 

Gregoir6  Skrivanow. 

As  Member: 
Captain  William  Arthur,  B.N.,  C3. 


As 

G-eorge  Agnev* 

F*  W*  Andersen* 

Francis  J.  Bell. 

W.Betts* 

James  Brand. 

Thomas  Augostos  S.  Clack. 

A.  de  B.  Creed. 

Ernest  Q'eorge  Dombusch. 

Jo86  D.  Hnsbands 

James  Meldnun  Irvine. 

Bobert  Samuel  Lloyd* 

Philip  Monson. 

Joseph  Morgan. 


Aeaodates: 

William  Bobinson« 

W.  Bowbothanu 

Alexander  SchanschiefiEL 

H.  S.  ShilUto. 

Alfred  Walter  Soward* 

Colman  Charles  Starling. 

William  Todhunter. 

A.  F.Toovey. 

Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  Le  Poer 

Trench,  B.E. 
Frederick  Trimmer. 
J.  W.  Ward. 
Thomas  Williams. 


William  Meredith. 


As  Sbudmia: 

I  Herbert  Laws  Webb. 

H.  M.  Window. 


After  which  the  meeting  adjourned  until  Thursday  tvenin^ 
April  12th,  1883. 
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Bt  Altbid  J.  FsosT,  Librairian, 

■ 

(Tf«rkt  marktd  with  em  A$Ufi$k  *  haw  hem  jpuinha$edS) 

Ampere  [ADdr^Mariel.  The  Story  of  Ms  Iiove ;  beinff  the  Joomal  and 
Early  Corresponaence  of  AndriJtfarie  Ampere  with  hii  Family  Oircle 
during  the  First  Bepablic^  1788-1804.  Edited  by  Madam  0.  H.  8vo. 
828  pp.  London.  1878 

Bell  [Alex.  G.,  Ph  J).l .  Upon  the  Electrical  Experiments  to  determine  the 
location  of  the  Dullet  in  the  body  of  the  late  President  Garfield,  and 
upon  a  snccessfdl  form  of  Induction  Balance  for  the  painless  detection 
of  metallic  masses  in  the  human  body.  8vo.  58  pp.  TAmerican 
Aasociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Montreal  Meeting, 
Angust,  1882.]  WiuMngUm,  D.C^  1882 

Berthoady  BoreLjk  Oo.^l  Conductors.  4to.  1  p.  [Beprinted  from  the 
MB^anicaiWorld,  Bee.  80, 1882.]  London,  1882 

Patent  Electric  Gables.    Fo.   1  p.  London. 

System  of  Cables.    Casing  telegraph  "Wires.    4to.    8  pp.    [Extract 


fW>m  Snginoering,  Nov.  11, 1881.]  London,  1881 

[Presented  by  the  Electrical  Trading  Co.,  Limited.] 

BoreL    l^^  Berthoud,  Borel,  ft  Co.] 

Boys  [O.  Yemon].      Description  of    Boys'    Engine-power-meter,    with 
practical  directions  for- its  use.    4to.    16  pp.  London. 

■    Patent  Electric  Meters.    8yo.    7  pp.  London,  1882 

[Presented  by  the  Electrical  Trading  Co.,  Limited.] 
•    [FWo  Fbrbes.] 

Bnndes  [Otto].   [8o«Eger.] 

Breiiell  Richard].    Der  Chemismus,  Magnetimus,  und  Biamaffnetxsmus  un 
,   Lichta  mehrdimenijoi^^iler  ftaumanschanung^   8yo.    148  pp. 

L§ip9ig,^SSi 
OL  BL  mtidam}.    [8io  Ampire.] 


Owtoil*    [FUs  Miehell  and  Canton.] 

D'Anreigiie  [Oapt]    [Fido  MoCulloch,  K.] 

Da  Hbncel  [Comte  Thj  •  Elements  of  Constrootion  for  Electro-Magneta. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  C.  J.  Wharton.    8to.    86  pp. 

Xpondois  1888 
[Presented  by  the  Tranilator.] 

Ediion  [T.  A.]  Sketches  at  Thos.  A.  Edison's  Laboratory  at  Menlo  Park, 
liX..  A  Yiiit  to  tie  Inventor  of  the  Phonograph,  ulastrated.  [The 
MaOiyOropMc.}  Now  York,  ISTB 
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EdiflOn  [T.  A.]  La  Lumiire  Edison.  Systtoe  d'^lairage  l^lectriqae. 
Tranamission  de  la  force  motrice  Ik  domicile.  La  prease  fran^aiBe 
et  les  syst^me  Edison.    Svo.    86  pp.  Pom,  1882 

[Presented  by  8.  M.  Banker.] 

Eger  [Gnstay],  Braades  [Otto],  and  others.  Technological  Dictionary  in 
the  English  and  German  Lanffuages.  Edited  by  Gustav  l^^er. 
In  Two  Parts.  Ist  Tart,  EngliA-Gberman,  by  Otto  Brandes.  8to. 
711  pp.  Bnuuwiek,  1882 

*  Electrician  [The].    A  Monthly  Journal  of  Electrical  Science.    4to.    Com- 

menced 188<.  Nmo  York,  1882 

——    The  Electrician's  Directory,  with  Diary,  for  1888.    8vo. 

[Presented  by  the  Publisher.] 

Elphinstone  [Lord]  and  Vincent  [Charles  W.]  The  Elphinstone  and 
Vincent  Continuous  Current  Dynamo-electric  Machines.   Svo.    18  pp. 

Xandon,1888 
[Presented  by  Mr.  Theodore  Baxter.] 

*  Fenwick  [Thomas].    A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on   Subter- 

raneous  Surveying,  and  the  Magnetic  Yariation  of  the  Needle.    8to. 
207  pp.    Plates.  2fM0CMt2e.on.TyiM,  1804 

Forbes  [Prof.  Geo.]  Beport  to  Electrical  Trading  Company,  Limited,  on 
the  Electric  "Meters  and  other  Machines  invented  by  Mr.  C.  Yemon 
Boys.    4to.    2  pp.  Londkm,  1882 

[Presented  by  the  Electrical  Trading  Co.,  Limited.] 

QrafL  Die  Kosten  der  elektrischen  beleuchtung.  La  Svo.  7  pp.  Plate. 
[Separatabdruck  aus  der  ZeiUchrift  fur  Angewamdte  ElekMcitSUUhrm, 
1880.]  1880 

*  Hancock  [Thomas].    Personal  Narrative  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 

Caoutchouc  or  India-rubber  Manufacture  in  England.    Svo.    283  pp. 

London^  1807 

Hanck  [W.  Ph.]  Die  Galvanischen  Batterien  Accumulatoren  und  Thermo. 
saulen.  Svo.  S20  pp.  [A.  Hartleben's  Elektro-teehnisGhe  BibliathOL 
Band  lY.]  Wien,  Put,  Imptig,  1888 

[Presented  by  A.  Hartleb^i.] 

*  Holmes  [A.  Bromley].     The  Electric  Light  popularly  explained.     Srd 

Edition.    Sm.  Svo.    110  pp.  London,  1882 

Hopkinson  [Dr.  J.],  F.B.S.  Besidual  Charge  of  the  Leyden  Jar. — ^Dielectric 
Properties  of  different  Glasses.  4to.  28  pp.  IPhil,  Trans,  YoL  107. 
Part  II.]  Xondofs  1877 

<— *    On  the  Thermo.elastic  Properties  of  Solids.    Svo.    6  pp.       London. 

— »—  On  the  Torsional  Strain  -which  remains  in  a  Glass  Fibre  after 
release  from  Twisting  Stress.    Svo.    7  pp.    [Froe.  Boy.  Soe.,  No.  191.] 

London,  1878 

Electrostatic  Capacity  of  Glass.   4to.    7  pp.    [PW.  Tront.    PartL] 

London,  1878 

On  Electric  Lighting.     (First  Paper.)     8vo.     28  pp.      [IVoc  Insi. 

Meek.  Eng^  25th  April,  1879.]  London^  1879 

■  On  the  Stresses  caused  in  an  Elastic  Solid  by  Inequalities  of  Tem- 

perature.     Svo.    7  pp.    [Extract  from  T^e  Mesiengmr  ^  Jfoi>smttf<ct. 
New  Series,  No.  95,  March.]  London^  1879 

— ~—    On  High  Electrical  Besistances.    8yo.    8  pp.    [Phil,  Uaq^  March.] 

london,i879 
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HoilkilUKm  [I>i^-  J0>  ^-^'S.    On  Electric  Lighting.    (Second  Paper.)    8vo. 
20  pp.    IProe.  Jiut.  Meeh,  Bng:,  28rd  April,  1880.]  London,  1880 

^^-.    The  Electrostatic   Capacity  of   Glass.     [Abstract.]     8vo.    8  pp. 
[iVtM.  Boy.  Boc^  No.  208.]  London^  1880 

■  ■  Electrostatic  Capacity  of   Glass  and  of  Liquids*     4to.     19  pp. 

Fartn.    [PMI.  IVont.    Fart  H..  1881.]  LMuiofsl880 

-    On  the  Befractive  Index  and  Specific  Indnctiye  Capacity  of  Trans- 
parent Insulating  Media.    8yo.    8  pp.    [Vhil,  M<kg^  April.1 

tiondtm,  1882 

TtiHI^ii  Oorenunent  Telegraphs.    Beprint  of  all  Construction  Technical 
Circulars  in  force  on  ^e  80th  Nov.,  1877.    8vo.    109  pp. 

Calouttfls  1877 

^..—    Administration  Beport  of  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department  for 
188081.    Fo.    45  pp.    Flates.  Caleutto^  1881 

,  Code  for  Licensed  Telegraph  Offices.    Fart  I.    General  Bules.    Sto. 

79  pp.  CalovMa,  1882 

,  Code  for  Licensed  Telegraph  Offices.    Fart  II.     Technical.    Sto. 

38  pp.    28  pp.  of  Flates.  CaJouteci,  1882 

[Presented  by  the  Local  Hon.  Sec.  for  India.] 

Itallaa  GoTenunent  Telegraphs*    Guida  Amministrativa  ad  uso  degli 

esercenii  gli  ufftci  T^grafici  GovematiYi  di  8*  Categoria.      8to. 
827  pp.  BawMia,  1876 


Direzione  Generale  dei  Telegrafi,  Guida  degli  impiegati  telegraflcL 

1.  Parte  Amministratiya — Servizio  de  ^legrammi,    Syo.    888  pp. 

BonKsl882 

»— ^  Principali  disposizioni  rignardanti  la  corrispondenza  telegraflca 
dei  privati  e  tariffa  interna  ed  intemazionale.  [Quarta  edizione.] 
Gennaio,  1888.    Sm.  4to.    12  pp.  Bomo,  18St 

[Presented  by  the  Local  Hon.  Sec.  for  Italy.] 

Julia  r^-  Enrique].     Anuario  de  comunicaciones  telegrificas  para  el  afio 

de  1888.    Bedactado  por  D.  Enrique  Julii,  jefe  de  Estaoion  del  cuerpo 

de  Tel^gprafos  y  los  Offioiales  del  mismo,  D.  Ildefonso  de  las  Heras  y 

A.  Alfonso  Mirquez  Primer  Afio.    8vo.    98  pp.  Codti,  1888 

[Presented  by  the  Direct  Spanish  Telegraph  Co.,  Limited.] 

Kftbath  V^'  de.]  Accumulateurs  Aectriques  a  lames  Gaufr^s.  8to.  81  pp. 
[Beprinted  from  L'fZtfetrteim.]  PwrU,  n.d.  (1881  ?) 


^  La  Eleetrlcidad.    Berista  general  de  sus  progresos  cientifioos  €  industriales 
Afio  1.    KtUn.  1.  [Jan.  1.]    Sm.  Fo.  BareeUma^  1888 

*  McOnlloch  [^0    -^  Account  of  the  new  Improved  Sea  Compasses,  with 

Beports  of  their  Practical  Utility,  founded  on  some  years*  experience. 
By  Capt.  Philip  D'Auyergne,  F.B.8.9  and  other  scientific  gentlemen. 
8vo.    80  pp.    rlates.  London,  11%^ 

*  Tifffi^^^*^^^  [^-  Simmons].    The  Electrical  Theory  of  the  Uniyerse;  or, 

The  Elements  of  Physical  and  Moral  Philosophy.    8vo.    468  pp. 

l^ondon,  1888 

*  Ml^^^^^  [j^'l  and  Oanton  [J*]    Trait^s  sur  les  Aimans  artificiels.    .    .    . 

Traduits  de  deux  ouvrages  anglais  de  J.  Michell  and  J.  Canton,  par 
leF.BiyoiredelaC.de  J.    Sm.8yo.    160  pp.    Plates.        Pari«,  1752 


*  Morgan  [Chas.  E.J     Electro-Physiology  and  Therapeutics.    .    .    .    8yo. 
714  pp.  Niw  Torh,  1868 
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MoPlton  [J*  Fletcher].    See  Bpottiswoode  and  Moolton. 

Mnnich  Intdmational  Electrical  Ezhibitios.    Certificate  of  Thanlu  to 
the  Society  of  Teleffra^  Engineers  and  of  Electricians.    Fol.    4  pp. 

MumieH,VB8X 


.   FUIippe.    I<a  tA^gvaphie  aoz  armto.    8yo.    eS  pp.  Porif,  1888 

*  Flam  [Wm.  B^  LL.B.]    The  Military  Telegraph  during  the  Civil  War  in 

the  United  States ;  with  an  exposition  of  ancient  and  modem  means 
of  communication,  and  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  Cipher 
Systems.  Also  a  running  account  of  the  War  between  the  States, 
a  Vols.    8yo.    877  and  890  pp.  CMocvo.1882 

Baynand  [Jules].  -  Expose  Sommaire  de  la  mesure  tfleetrique  en  unit^ 
ahsolues.    8to.    62  pp.  Paris,  1882 

*  Boipicri  {A""]    ^  potenziale  elettrico  nell'insegnamento  elementare  della 

elettrostatica.  La  modemo  teoria  dei  fbnomeni  elettrici  trattata  in 
mpdo  elementare  per  i  licei  e  gli  Institute  Italiani.    La  8to.    171  pp. 

IfiloNO,  1888 

*  Sldnoy  [Bdwin].    Electricity:  its  Phenomena^  Laws,  and  Besults.    16mo. 

184  pp.  Xoiidoisl848 

8potti8WOOde[Wm.]  On  Multiple  Contact  of  Surfaces.  4to.  89  pp.  [PM. 
Tram.    vol.  166.    Parti.]  l^ondoN,  1875 

Spottiswoode  {Wm.]  aad  Monlton  [J-  Fletcher].  On  the  Sensitiye  State 
of  Electrical  Discharges  through  Barefied  Gases.  4to.  6  Plates.  66  pp. 
lPhil.Tran§.    Part  I.,  1879.]  £oiidpn,1879 

■  On  the  Sensitive  State  of  Vacuum  Discharges.    Part  II.    4to.    5 

Plates.    98  pp.    [PAtZ.  Trout.    Part  II.,  1880.]  Xonibfi^  1880 

Tamant  [A.  L.]    Le  Siphon-Becorder  et  le  Curb-Sender  Antomatiqae. 
.8vo.    86  pp.  Poris,  1882 

*  Thompson    [Prof."   Silvanus].      Cantor    Lectures    on    Dynamo- electric 

jfachinery.  La.  8yo.  64  pp.  [Beprinted  from  the  JowmaX  qf  ike 
8oei0ty  of  Arte.]  London,  1888 

Thomson  [Bir  W.]    [Vide  Temant^  A  L.] 

Tonmasi  [J^'  Donato].  Becueil  de  quelques  m&tnoires  puhli^  pendant 
Tann^  1882  dans  le  comos-les-mondes.    La.  8vo.    18  pp. 

SomU  Ihidt,  1888 


Urbanitzky  l-^'  Alfred  ▼Qn].     Das  elektrische  licht  und  die 

angewendeten  Lampen,  Kohlen,  und  BeleuchtunffskOrper.    8to. 
pp.    IJL  Ba^lehen'B  EUiaro4eelmi$eh6  BiblUdKek:    Band  III.] 

Wien,  Pe$t  Leipaig,18n 
[Presented  hy  A.  Hartlehen.] 

-*— >  Die  elektrischen  heleuchtungs.  Anlagen  mit  hesonderer  Berilck- 
sichtigung  ihrer  praktischen  Ausfahrung.  Svo.  240  pp.  [A.  Hartle. 
^n'a  ElMro^Uthniiehe  BibUoihek.    Band  XI.]     TTtsn^  Ps«<,  Lctpmy,  1888 

[Presented  hy  A.  Hartlehen.] 

Vincent  [Chas.  W.]    [Vids  Elphinstone  and  Vincent.] 

Wharton  [C.  J.]    [Sm  Du  Moncel.] 

^  Wiodemann  [Oustay].  Die  lehre  yon  der  elektricit&t— cugleich  als  dritte 
T611ig  umgearheitete  auflage  der  lehre  yom  galyanismus  und  elekiro- 
magnetismus.    Zweiter  Buid.  La.  8yo.   1002  pp.    BrcMinsdbiM^,  1888 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Periodicals,  Transactions,  and 
other  Serials  in  progress,  which  are  received  in  the  Library  of  the 
Society. 
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rmnaindgr  being  received  in  e^iehangifor  ihs  JowmaX  ofihe  Booiety. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  and  Proceedings. 

*  Electrician. 
English  Mechanic. 

■ 

Engineer. 

Engineering. 

Greenwich  Hagnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations. 

Incorporated  Law  Society  Calendar. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Proceedings. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Troceedings. 

Journal  of  Science. 

Meteorological  Society,  Proceedisga. 

Nature. 

Patents'  Journal,  Commissioners  of. 

*  Philosophical  Magazine. 
Physical  Society,  Proceedings  of. 

Boyal  Engineers'  Institute,  Proceedings  of. 

Boyal  Institution,  Proceedings  of. 

Boyal  United  Service  Institution,  Proceedings. 

Society  of  Arts,  Journal. 

Society  of  Engineers,  Proceedings. 

Telegraphic  Journal  and  Electrical  Beview. 

University  College  Calendar. 

AMEBICAN. 

American  Electrical  Society,  Proceedings. 
Electrical  Beview. 

*  Electrician. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular. 

Journal  of  the  Telegraph. 

Scientific  American. 

Smithsonian  Institution  Beports. 

United  States  Patent  Office,  Official  Gazette  of. 

FBENCH. 

Annales  de  I'jj^lectrieit^. 
Annales  T^^graphiques. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Compagnie  Internationale  des  TA^phones. 
Journal  de  Physique. 
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Journal  TA^g^aphique. 

*  lok  Lumi^re  Eleetriqae. 
L'&ectricittf. 
L'^lectricieD. 

BeTue  Scientifiqae. 

8oci6t^  des  Ing^niean  Civili,  M^moirei. 

Boci^t^  Fran^aise  de  Physique^  Btfances  de  la. 

Boci£t6  Bcientiflqae  Induitrielle  de  Mamille,  Bulletin  de  U. 

GEBMAN. 

• 

Annalen  der  Fhynk  nnd  Ghemie. 

Beibl&tter  zn  den  Annalen  der  Phyiik  and  Ohemie, 

Electro  Techniker. 

Elektrotecbniiche  Zeitaohrift. 

Bepertorinm  ftlr  Experimental— fhysik  fCLr  physikaliflehe— Teoknik. 

Yerhandlnngen  dee  Yereins  zor  Beforderong  dee  (JewerbfleiMOf • 

Zeitschrift  fUr  Angewandte  Electrioit&telehre. 

Zeitschrift  ftlr  Instrumentenknnde. 

ITAUAN. 

Goyemment  Telegraph  Bepartment^  Annual  Beport. 

II  Telegrafiflta. 

Katura. 

BUSBIAK. 

Goyemment  Telegraph  Department^  Annual  Beport 

BPAKIBH. 

*  La  Electricidad. 

Beyista  Topografica-y  Estadistioa. 
Beyista  de  Tel^grafos. 
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A  DIFFICULTY  IN  ELECTEIC  DISTRIBUTIONS. 
By  W.  E.  Ayrton  and  John  Perry. 

We  have  asserted  several  times  that,  although  the  methods  of 
M.  Deprez  and  ourselves  enable  us  to  keep  two  points  in  a  system 
of  distribution  at  a  constant  difference  of  potential,  whatever  may 
be  the  consumption  of  electric  energy  throughout  the  system 
which  proceeds  from  these  points,  there  is  no  published  method 
by  means  of  which  every  point  in  the  system  may  be  maintained 
&t  a  constant  potential.  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
fact,  that  in  the  absence  of  exact  proof  there  is  still  a  doubt  on  the 
subject  in  the  minds  of  many  electricians,  and  we  now  propose 
to  give  this  proof. 

In  Fig.  I.  let  A  and  a  be  the  points  maintained  at  a  constant 
difference  of  potential,  V ;  let  the  supply  cable  be  A  M  N  P,  and 
the  return  cable  arawpy  and  let  M  and  m  be  the  terminals  of  a 
consumer,  N  and  n  being  the  terminals  of  another  consumer. 
Suppose  that  from  M  to  m  there  is  a  current,  c,  passing,  and  from 
N  to  71  a  current,  c\  Let  resistance  A  M  be  called  B,  and  resist- 
ance a  771.  be  called  r.  Let  x  be  the  difference  of  potentials 
between  M  and  m.  Then  a;  =  V  —  (c  +  c')  (R  +  r),  and  ob- 
viously, if  the  second  consumer  stops  his  current,  x  becomes  V  ~  c 
(B  +  r):  that  is,  the  one  consumer's  potentials  are  altered  by 
another  consumer  stopping  his  current.  And  it  is  not  merely 
the  consumer  who  happens  to  be  near  the  central  station  who  is  so 
affected,  for  it  will  be  found  in  the  same  way  that  every  consumer 
is  affected  by  the  turning  on  or  off  of  any  other  consumer's  supply 
so  long  as  their  mains  proceed  firom  and  return  to  the  same 
terminals. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  II,, 

known  as  that  patented  by  Edison,  will  prevent  this  interference. 

As  before,  let  the  resistance  A  M  be  called  B,  m  a  be  called  r, 

A  N  be  called  B^,  and  7»  a  be  called  r\    Then  if,  as  before,  current 
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c'  passes  from  N  to  7i,  and  c  from  M  to  m,  the  difference  of 

potentials  between  A  and  a  being  V,  and  x  the  difference  of 

potentials  between  M  and  m,  and  x'  the  difference  of  potentials 

between  N  and  7i,  then 

oj  =  V  -  (c  +  c')  (R  +  r')  -  c  (r  -  r'), 
and 

a;'  =  V  -  (c  +  d)  (R  +  r')  -  d  (R'  -  r). 

Hence,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  two  consumers  to  have  the  same 
differences  of  potential  they  must  use  supplies  of  electricity  bear- 
ing the  same  proportion  to  one  another  that  the  resistance  from 
M  to  N  does  to  thai  from  rr^  to  7i.     Hence  the  advantage  usually 

P  P 


N 


M 


m 


claimed,  and  claimed,  for  example,  on  page  120  in  the  discussion 
on  ]VIr.  Shoolbred's  paper,  that  all  the  consumers  have  always 
the  same  potential,  is  quite  unreal.  We  have  now,  however,  to 
consider  the  more  important  advantage  which  has  also  been 
claimed,  namely,  that  the  potential  of  the  consumer  M  m  remains 
constant.    Altering  the  first  expression  given  above,  we  find 

oj  =  V  -  c  (R  +  r)  -  c'  (R  +  rO, 
so  that  there  is  an  obvious  dependence  of  x  on  the  value  of  d.    In 
fact,  the  potential  of  any  consumer  is  altered  by  other  consumers 
taking  or  stopping  their  supply,  whether  the  distribution  system 
of  Fig.  I.  or  Fig.  II.  is  employed. 
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EAETH  CUREENTS  IN  INDIA. 

By  E.  0.  Walker,  Member. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  my  contributions  on 
^^  Earth  Currents/'  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal. 
Further  observations  have  corroborated  those  already  made  known. 
The  currents  now,  in  March,  are  mainly  of  the  same  strength,  and 
have  the  same  times  of  zero  and  maxima,  and  flow  in  the  same 
directions  for  the  same  periods  as  in  August  last.  But  it  has 
struck  me  that,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  diflFerence  of 
potential  between  two  stations  should  be  given  in  records,  and 
not  the  strength  of  the  current.  I  think  it  would  be  found  that, 
if  this  were  dpne,  the  variations  in  results  now  remarkable  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  globe  would  not  exist.  The  following 
circumstances  modify  the  strength  of  the  current :-« 

(I.)  Resistance  of  galvanometer. 

(2.)  Grange  of  line  wire. 

(3.)  Resistance  of  instruments  of  intermediate  offices. 

And  to  say  that  a  current  of  *5  milli-ampdre  traversed  the  line 
from  London  to  Cardiff,  and  a  current  of  *2  milli-amp^re,  a  line  in 
similar  geographical  position  elsewhere  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  circumstances. 

If  there  be  a  general  agreement  that  the  difference  of  potential 
shall  be  recorded,  we  should  know  in  any  series  of  observations 
between  two  stations  the  direction  in  which  a  current  flowed,  and 
could,  if  desirable,  mark  out  the  strength  of  current  from  local 
data. 

The  register  should  state — 

Cardiff-London  line.  No.  6 ;  gauge,  No.  5^ ;  E.  to  W. ;  length, 
200  miles ;  resistance  of  galvanometer,  1,500 ;  tested  resistance  of 
line,  2,100;  resistance  of  intermediate  instruments,  500;  time, 

9.30 ;  date,  24/3/83 ;  temperature,  ^^ ;  weather,  — ;— ^;  potential 

DO  rain 

at  London,  2*1  volts. 

This  would  show  that  the  current  at  9.30  a.m.  on  this  day 

flowed  from  London  to  Cardiff;  later  in  the  afternoon  further 
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entries  would  show  perhaps  that  the  difference  of  potential  was 
now  in  favour  of  Cardiff,  and  these  would  again  show  us  that  now 
the  dii*ection  of  the  current  had  changed. 

From  existing  observations  it  seems  very  probable  that  if  a 
wire  completely  circled  the  earth  we  should  get  no  current  at  all ; 
that  if  we  had  four  lines  each  6,000  miles  long,  one  in  each 
quadrant  of  the  globe,  in  the  same  latitude,  we  should  haVe  a 
most  perfect  system  for  observations ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  this  at  present,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  get  long  lengths 
of  lines  joined  together,  but  not  overlapping  each  other's  confines, 
and  on  such  lines  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  to  institute  simultaneous 
observations  by  Greenwich  time.  The  most  important  facts  to 
notice  are  the  times  of  occurrence  of  maxima  and  minima  (which  ' 
are  really  zeros),  and  the  differences  of  potential  creating  the 
maxima,  with  temperature,  weather,  and  barometrical  readings. 
If  the  Coimcil  of  the  Society  will  appoint  a  date  for  commencing 
observations  and  the  fixed  period,  and  will  draw  up  the  form  of 
register  to  be  observed,  I  for  my  part  shall  be  glad  to  assist,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  in  other  parts  of  the  world  will  readily 
come  forward: 

I  should  mention  that  I  find  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
on  a  long  line,  whether  iron  or  copper  earth  plates  are  used  with 
these  observations.  On  a  very  short  line  galvanic  action  is 
apparent ;  not  so  on  a  line  of  comparatively  high  resistance. 

It  is  better,  of  course,  to  have  both  plates  of  the  same  metal. 


I>:CliEASE  OF  QUANTITY  IN  A  SINGLE  LIQUID  CELL 
BY  AGITATION  OF  THE  SOLUTION. 

By  E.  0.  Walker,  Member. 

Some  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any 
increase  in  current  by  causing  the  solution  in  a  single  fluid  element 
to  be  boiled.  An  empty  one  pound  biscuit  tin  was  taken,  set 
length  upwards,  some  coal  cinders  placed  at  the  bottom,  some  loose 
stones  on  the  cinders  to  keep  them  from  floating ;  then  the  tin  half 
filled  with  a  solution  of  2  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac  in  water,  and  the 
cell  completed  by  suspending  a  piece  of  zinc  in  the  liquid  just 
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below  the  surface.  The  edge  of  the  tin  box  formed  one  terminal, 
and  the  wire  connected  to.  the  zinc  another.  A  lamp  was  lighted 
under  the  tin  box  and  the  effect  observed  on  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter, though  the  thick  cpil  (B=sO*75  ohm)  alone,  and  through 
the  same,  with  20*4  ohms  additional  resistance. 


Thick* 

Thick  +  SO. 

B. 

0. 

Beadings  at  first  ... 

58*» 

18° 

6-84i 

•076 

Tenxninates 

65» 

18° 

6-24 

•084 

If            •  •  •    •  •  • 

62» 

19° 

8*82 

•109 

ff            ...    ... 

71« 

20° 

217 

•170 

1}            •■•    ••* 

78'» 

24° 

188 

•285 

Boiling  and  agitated 

80** 

28°^ 

0-90 

•864 

Cooling  again 

76'* 

19° 

1-83 

•240' 

tt                          M 

69° 

15° 

1-50 

•222 

91                          >» 

66« 

13° 

1-72 

•202 

f>                          ft 

60» 

11° 

1*82 

•194 

ft                           1> 

55« 

10° 

211 

•175 

• 

Now  it  appeared  as  if  the  boiling  had  caused  this  immense 
increase  of  quantity,  but  on  recharging  the  cell  with  fresh  mixture 
the  readings  were  75^  to  22^y  so  that  the  act  of  boiling  first 
dissolved  the  salts  perfectly,  but  the  agitation  and  heat  actually 
only  raised  the  deflection  from  75°  to  80°.  This,  however,  is  a  con- 
siderable increase,  since  the  tangents  of  these  angles  are  3*73  and 
5*67  respectively ;  so  that  in  the  production  of  electricity  from  a 
battery  for  lighting  purpose,  etc.,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
keep  the  liquid  agitated  by  boiling  or  by  blowing  air  through  it. 
The  electro-motive  force  of  this  cell  is  about  0*5  volt. ;  without  the 
cinders,  the  deflection  falls  from  75°  to  60°,  and  rises  again  to  76^ 
on  replacing  the  cinders ;  in  an  earthenware  jar  instead  of  the 
biscuit  tin,  70^  as  against  75°,  but  an  electro-motive  force  in  this 
case  of  1  volt :  thus,  the  tin  helps  to  reduce  the  resistance  of  the 
cell,  but  the  local  action  lowers  the  electro-motive  force.  Such  a 
cell  naturally  rapidly  exhausts  when  on  short  circuit.  With  the 
tangent  galvanometer  used  in  this  experiment  a  Minotti  cell  of 
19*5  ohms  resistance  will  give  deflections  of  52^  and  33°« 
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ABSTRACTS. 


J.  BTETAV— THE  ACTION  OF  IBON  AS  A  MAGNETIC  BCBEEN. 
(AnnaXen  dsr  Phy$ik  und  Chemie,  B.  17,  H.  6,  No.  18, 188t,  pp.  928-955.) 

• 

[It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  remark  that  the  term  «  screen  "  does  not 
seem  very  well  chosen,  since  by  ''screen "  we  generally  understand  something 
interposed  on  the  straight  line  joining  two  points;  but  in  the  present 
inyestigation  the  term  *<  screen  "  is  applied  to  a  mass  of  iron  placed  anywhere 
in  the  field  of  force  of  a  magnet.] 

The  author  refers  to  the  observation  of  Poisson,  in  his  theoretical 
discussion  of  magnetism,  that  when  a  hollow  iron  sphere  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  magnetic  lines  of  force,  the  effects  produced  in  the  hollow  interior 
are  much  less  than  those  outside  the  sphere,  the  mass  of  iron  acting  as  a 
magnetic  screen;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  some  recent 
experiments  on  the  subject  made  by  himself. 

I.  DlTLICTION    EXPlRnOBNTS. 

The  magnet  to  be  deflected  was  the  ring  magnet  of  one  of  Edelmann's 
galvanometers.  The  deflecting  magnet  was  placed  in  a  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  ring  magnet  of  the  galvanometer,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  magnetic  meridian.  At  a  distance  of  31  cm.  a  cylindrical  bar  magnet, 
6  cm.  long  and  1  cm.  in  diameter,  produced  a  deflection  of  116  divisions  of  the 
scale.  When  a  short  iron  tube,  5  cm.  long,  1  cm.  thick,  and  11  cm.  internal 
diameter,  was  placed  concentrically  over  the  bar  magnet^  so  as  to  form  an 
envelope  to  it,  the  deflection  was  reduced  to  22  divisions,  or  to  one-fifih  of 
its  original  value.  An  iron  tube,  10  cm.  long,  but  otherwise  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  which  therefore  projected  beyond  each  end  of  the  bar 
magnet,  reduced  the  deflection  to  12  divisions. 

A  bar  magnet,  10  cm.  long  and  1  cm.  in  diameter,  produced,  at  a  distance 
of  34*8  cm.  from  the  galvanometer,  a  deflection  of  495  divisions^  and  at 
41*4  cm.,  281  divisions.  By  slipping  the  5-cm..long  lube  over  the  magnet, 
which  in  this  case  projected  beyond  its  envelope,  the  above  deflections  were 
reduced  to  70  and  41  divisions  respectively. 

An  iron  tube  also  diminishes  the  effect  of  the  deflecting  magnet  if  it  be 
placed  above  or  below  the  latter,  but  in  the  same  plane  with  it,  instead  of 
enveloping  it  on  all  sides,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  ]k  is  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  axis  of  the  bar  magnet  and  the  axis  of  the  iron 
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tube.    I.  refers  to  the  magnet  6  cm.  long,  and  IL  to  the  10-cm.  bar,  while  B 
giyes  the  divisions  of  deflection. 

oc 

116 
483 

The  action  of  the  magnet  is  also  diminished  if  a  flat  iron  plate  be  placed 
either  above  or  below  it.  A  round  iron  disc,  1*2  cm.  thick  and  18  cm.  dia- 
meter,  was  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  at  varying  distances  (h)  above  the 
10-cm.  magnet,  and  the  following  deflections  were  noted  :«> 


A-    0 

2-6 

6 

7-5 

10 

12-5 

I.      8-22 

85 

66 

90 

102 

110 

IL    8-70 

127 

184 

283 

486 

468 

^  -     2-5  I         6 
8-276  888 


7-6 

440 


495 


If  the  disc  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  bar  magnet,  so  that  its  horizonal 
diameter  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  a  similar  effect  is  produced ;  but 
if  the  plate  is  placed  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  deflecting  magnet,  a  small 
increase  of  effect  is  observed  instead  of  a  decrease. 


II.  Oscillation  Ezpxbimjeiits. 

A  small  cylindrical  magnet,  8  cm.  long  and  0*4  cm.  in  diameter,  was 
suspended  by  a  fibre,  and  the  time  of  oscillation  was  5*9  seconds ;  with  a  bar 
of  brass  in  place  of  the  magnet  the  time  of  oscillation  was  84-4  seconds.  If  a 
hollow  iron  cylinder,  5  cm.  high,  11  cm.  internal  diameter,  and  1*5  cm.  thick, 
was  now  placed  surrounding  the  magnet  in  such  a  position  that  they  had  a 
common  axis,  and  the  centre  of  the  iron  cylinder  coincided  with  the  centre  of 
the  magnet,  then  the  time  of  oscillation  was  considerably  increased.  Kot 
only  did  this  increase  take  place  when  the  centre  coincided,  but  also  when 
the  magnet  was  displaced  so  as  to  be  above  the  axis  of  the  hollow  iron  cylinder, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  h  is  the  height  of  the  centre  of 
the  magnet  above  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  r  the  corresponding  time  of 
oscillation.  T/m,  is  the  ratio  between  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  varying  points  of 
the  magnet.  These  figures  show  how  much  the  effect  of  the  earth's  magnet, 
ism  has  been  diminished  by  the  influence  of  the  iron  cylinder  :— 


h 

T 


It 


0 

1*25 

25 

5 

7-5 

13-6 

12-8 

110 

8-4 

71 

610 

5-30 

876 

209 

1-47 

10 
6*6 
1-20 


A  second  series  of  observations  with  a  cylinder  5  cm.  high,  11  cm.  internal 
diameter,  and  1  cm.  thick,  gave  the  following  values  :^ 


^i-    0 
r  -  12-4 
-    4-91 


■/T' 


2-5 

5 

9-7 

7-1 

888 

1-93 

7-5 
60 
1*4 


A  third  cylinder  10  cm.  high,  11  cm.  internal  diameter,  and  1  cm.  thick, 
was  then  tried,  with  the  following  results  :— 

10 
6*0 
1-4 


?i-      0 

23 

5 

7*5 

T-    17*2 

17*0 

10-4 

7*2 

T/rp,  -    10*31 

7-84 

8  65 

1-96 
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m.  iNBUOnON  EZPSEIiailTS. 

A  bobbin  is  placed  with  ita  azii  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and,  whilst  always  kept  in  the  same  relative  position,  it  is 
gradually  inserted  into  a  hollow  cylinder  of  bof t  iron,  on  which  a  very  feeble 
induced  current  is  produced.  The  effect  is  barely  noticed  unless  a  very 
powerful  magnetic  field  is  used,  and  the  author  therefore  made  use  of  an 
electro-magnet  constructed  on  Buhmkorff's  pattern.  If  a  bobbin  is  brought 
up  from  a  distance  into  the  magpietic  field,  a  current  is  induced  i  if  then  a 
cylinder  of  soft  iron  is  brought  up  so  as  to  surround  the  bobbin,  an  induced 
current  equal  in  intensity  is  set  up,  but  in  the  contrary  sense  to  the  former 
one. 

In  the  above  experiments  the  plane  of  the  convolutions  of  the  bobbin  was 
perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force.  A  variation  in  the  experiment  may  be 
made  by  placing  the  plane  of  the  convolutions  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force, 
and  passing  an  iron  disc  through  them,  then  the  lines  of  force  pass  sym- 
metrically through  the  disc.  If  the  disc  is  covered  on  one  side  with  an 
annular  piece  of  soft  iron,  a  current  is  produced  in  one  or  the  other  direction, 
according  as  the  convolutions  are  nearer  to  the  one  or  other  edge  of  the  disc. 

Very  significant  results  are  obtained  by  winding  the  convolutions  of  wir* 
on  the  wall  of.  the  cylinder  longitudinally  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
as  is  done  in  the  Pacinotti  ring  and  in  the  Gramme  machines.  If  the  bobbin 
thus  constructed  be  placed  in  the  same  magnetic  field  as  before,  and  the  coils 
are  made  to  rotate  around  the  axis  of  the  iron  cylinder,  a  current  is  induced. 
A  current  is  also  produced  if  the  coils  and  the  cylinder  are  rotated  together ; 
but  no  current  results  if  the  coils  are  kept  still  and  the  cylinder  is  rotated. 

The  experiment  can  be  modified  by  making  the  coils  and  the  cylinder 
rotate  around  different  axes,  or  by  giving  one  a  motion  of  translation  with 
respect  to  the  other.  In  the  latter  case,  if  a  translatory  motion  is  imparted  to 
both  coils  and  cylinder  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  no  current;  but,  in  older 
to  produce  a  current^  there  must  be  a  relative  displacement. 

This  last  observation  is  curious:  in  fact,  if  it  is  closely  examined,  it  is 
seen  that  the  portion  of  the  wires  which  are  inside  the  cylinder  move  in  a 
magnetic  field  which  is  weaker  than  that  in  which  are  the  exterior  wires ; 
and  it  would  therefore  seem  that  a  current  ought  to  be  set  up.  But  on 
moving  the  cylinder  in  the  magnetic  field,  the  lines  of  force,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  physical  lines,  move  from  the  front  part  of  the  tube  towards 
the  back  part,  in  such  manner  that  the  wires  inside  cut  as  many  lines  of  force 
as  the  wires  outside,  and  there  is  thus  no  current. 

To  make  more  sure  of  this  result,  the  author  tried  the  following  experi- 
ment: — Two  binding  screws  were  fastened  at  the  corners  of  a  table  and 
connected  with  a  galvanometer.  In  the  binding  screws,  two  stout  copper 
wires,  bent  in  form  of  an  arch,  were  fastened;  and  the  ends  of  these  two 
arches  were  united  by  a  copper  wire  stretched  along  a  lath.  The  line  joining 
the  binding  screws,  as  well  as  the  lath,  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic  meridian,  so  that  the  bent  wires  formed  two  vertical  planes  parallel 
to  the  latter.    If  the  latter  was  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
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meridian,  the  Tertieal  component  of  the  earth's  magfnetism  induced  a  current 
vhich  could  be  measured  on  the  galvanometer.  If  the  wire  on  the  lath  was 
snrronnded  by  an  iron  tube,  and  the  experiment  repeated,  the  current 
produced  had  the  same  value  as  before. 

From  the  equality  of  the  two  currents,  it  follows  that  the  progressiye 
motion  of  a  closed  conductor  in  a  homogeneous  magnetic  field  is  productive  of 
no  induced  current  if  a  part  of  the  conductor  is  surrounded  by  a  tube  of  iron. 
Further,  the  author  shows  that  a  current  which  flows  through  an  iron  tube 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  imparts  a  progressive  motion  to  the  tube,  which  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  and  the  magnetising  force  of  the  earth. 


O.  OVOZJEUiO— THE  USE  OF  AN  ELECTBOMETEB  IN  THE 
MEASUBEMENT  OF  LIQUID  BESISTANGE. 

(BwblSUm-,  B.  6,  Bi.  10, 1882,  p.  808.) 

The  author  finds  that  for  the  determination  of  resistances  Wheatstone's 
method  is  much  preferable  to  Kance's;  and  he  makes  use  of  an  electrometer 
in  connection  with  the  bridge  method.  The  current  of  the  battery  is  only 
momentarily  closed,  and  immediately  the  electrometer  is  disconnected  from 
the  bridge  by  a  suitable  key.  The  time  between  the  closing  of  the  battery 
circuit  and  the  cutting  out  of  the  electrometer  is  extremely  short,  and  allows 
the  polarisation  no  time  to  act  on  the  electrom^r. 

For  the  determination  of  the  E.M.F.  of  polarisation,  Guglielmo  connects 
the  cell  in  the  branch,  0  D,  of  the  bridge,  A  B  C  D  A,  as  well  as  the  polarisa- 
tion apparatus;  makes  the  branch  A  B  i«  B  0  ->  r;  connects  D  to  earth,  B  to 
the  electrometer,  and  makes  the  resistance  of  A  D  and  0  D  equal.  Then  the 
difference  of  potential  shown  on  the  electrometer  A  »  ^  (E  —  a),  where  E  is 
E31.F.  of  the  cell,  and  e  that  of  polarisation.  If,  then,  E  is  known,  e  can  be 
calculated.  If,  instead  of  putting  the  junction  I>  to  earth,  a  point,  D% 
between  the  cell  and  the  polarisation  apparatus  be  joined  to  the  earth  wire, 
and  the  branches  are  arranged  so  that  A  B  -■  B  0  and  A  D'  i-  D'  C,  the 
diiference  of  potential  on  the  electrometer  A'  «>  i  (E  +  s),  so  that  now  both 
E  and  s  can  be  determined. 


7.  SAMUXL-A  NEW  METHOD  FOB  HEABUBINQ  THE  INTEBNAL 

BESISTANGE  OF  BATTEBIES. 

{BeiblatUr,  B,  6,  8t.  11, 1882^  p.  885.) 

The  author  proposes  to  conduct  the  secondary  current  of  an  induction 
coil  through  the  two  outer  equal  and  coaxial  coils  of  a  Hughes  sonometer, 
and  to  connect  the  third  movable  coil  with  a  telephone,  the  movable  coil 
being  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  currents  induced  in  it  by  the  outside 
fixed  coils  neutralise  each  other,  and  no  sound  is  heard  in  the  telephone. 
The  cell  to  be  experimented  on  is  then  joined  up  in  the  circuit  of  one  of  the 
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two  fixed  coil^  trhila  ij  meftna  of  a  rheottat  a  Taiying  ntiitance  ij  intio. 
daced  into  Uie  eireoit  of  the  other  coil,  until  the  telephone  again  givea  no 
■onnd.  Then  the  reoiatuioe  of  the  hatteiy  ia  eqoal  to  the  reiiitaiioe  m> 
introduced. 

The  Ncondtiy  current  of  an  indaction  coil  can  also  be  conducted  throa^ 
«B  otdinaty  'Wheatatone  bridge  arrangement,  a  telephone  being  Joined  up  io 
place  of  the  nsoal  galTanometer.  If  the  battery  and  the  variable  re^ilanos 
are  in  two  consecutive  branches  of  the  bridge,  and  the  latter  ia  altered  until 
there  ia  no  aoond  in  the  telephone,  it  will  be  eqoal  to  the  battery  n 
This  method  i^  however,  leai  exact  than  when  the  tonometer  ii  lued. 


-A  NEW  FOEM  OF  BATTERT  FOE  PEODUOINQ  A 
POWEEPUIi  AND  CONSTANT  CUSEENT  OP  LONU  DUEATION. 
(Cari'j  BtptrtDTiam,  B.  18,  B.  11,  jp-  635-660.) 
In  carrying  oat  a  aeries  of  experiments  with  hia  movable  ring  tangent 
galvanometer,  the  author  was  in  want  of  a  battery  which  ahonld  give  a  con. 


aiderable  current  for  a  length  of  time,  and  yet  be  quite  constant  and  he 
acoordinglj  devised  the  form  of  cell  which  be  deacribes. 

It  ia  a  ■ino.carbou  element,  the  exciting  fluida  being  as  usual  dilute 
anlphuric  and  strong  nitric  acids,  which,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
cell,  are  oontinnally  renewed.  The  internal  resistance  of  one  of  theee  cells  is 
on  the  average  fr07  ohm  and  the  EJLF.  1-09  volts;  it  con  therefore  ptodooe, 
when  short-circuited,  a  current  of  nearly  SO  ampirei. 
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The  accompanying  figare  and  description  will  render  the  constmction 
clear.  G-  G  is  a  wide-mouthed  glass  hottle^  20  «m.  high  and  12*6  cm.  in 
diameter,  which  can  be  placed  in  an  inverted  position  on.  any  oonyenient 
stand.  The  bottom  is  cut  off  and  is  replaced  by  a  cover  of  wood  saturated 
with  paraffin.  The  porous  pot,  P,  of  red  clay  is  held  in  a  ring  of  cork ;  it  is 
28*5  cm.  deep,  and  has  an  inside  diameter  of  6  cm.  It  is  essential  that  care 
should  be  used  in  th^e  selection  of  a  proper  porous  vessel,  as  the  successful 
working  of  the  cell  depends  in  great  measure  on  this.  With  the  porous  cells 
used  by  the  author,  the  whole  outside  surface  was  thoroughly  moist  in  one 
minute  after  the  ceU  had  been  filled  with  water. 

In  the  upper  end  of  the  porous  pot  is  a  cork  thoroughly  saturated  with 
paraffin,  through  which  passes  the  square  end  of  the  round  carbon,  K.  This 
block  is  made  firom  retort  carbon,  and  is  22*6  cm.  long  and  3'5  cm.  in  diameter; 
it  is  bored  out  from  below  to  a  diameter  of  1*6  cm.  for  a  length  of  18  cm.,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  bore  are  a  number  of  radial  perforations.  A  glass  tube,  M^ 
with  funnel-shaped  top,  reaches  up  to  these  openings,  and,  below,  it  passes 
through  the  bottom  of  the  clay  vessel  and  the  cork  stopper  at  the  mouth  of 
the  glass  bottle.  The  bottom  of  the  porous  pot  is  covered  with  a  coating  of 
paraffin,  as  are  also  its  upper  edge  and  the  top  of  the  carbon.  On  the  shoulder 
of  the  glass  bottle  rests  a  gutta  percha  ring,  hollowed  out  in  form  of  a  gutter, 
sy,  and  filled  with  mercury,  into  which  dips  the  lower  end  of  the  zinc 
cylinder,  16  cm.  high,  6  mm.  thick,  and  weighing  2  kg.  Through  the  cork  in 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  pass  the  two  tubes,  B  and  r,  while  through  the 
wooden  cover  pass  the  thistle-tubes,  i  and  t',  the  former  reaching  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  zinc,  and  the  latter  to  the  bottom  of  the  porous  pot. 

The  liquids  circulate  through  the  cell  in  the  following  way : — ^The  fresh 
nitric  acid  fiows  through  the  thistle-tube  V  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  porous 
cell,  while  the  spent  acid  fiows  off  through  the  side  holes  at  the  top  of  the 
carbon  and  the  centre  tube,  M,  into  a  receiving  vessel  placed  below  the  cell. 
The  dilute  sulphuric  acid  enters  above  by  the  short  tube  t,  and  fiows  off  below 
by  the  syphon  tube  B.  The  level  of  the  two  liquids  diflbrs  slightly,  as  shown 
bp  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  S  S  is  the  cross  section  of  a  glass  tube  bent 
into  a  circle,  through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  passes  in  order  to  keep 
the  liquid  of  the  cell  at  a  constant  temperature.  All  the  connections  are  made 
by  means  of  mercury.  The  connection  with  the  zinc  cylinder  is  made  by 
a  copper  wire,  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  passing  through  the  wooden  lid,  and 
reaching  down  into  the  mercury  in  the  gutta  percha  gutter  in  which  the  zinc 
stands,  while  the  square  end  of  the  carbon  is  provided  with  a  cup,  Q,  bored  in 
it  and  filled  with  mercury. 

The  author  describes  the  manner  of  mounting  two  or  more  cells,  as  well 
a  number  of  measurements  made  with  such  a  battery,  and  an  ingenious  form 
of  mezcoiy  commutator  for  connecting  the  cells  in  different  ways. 
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The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
25f  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  evening, 
April  12th,  1883 — Mr.  Willoughby  Smith,  President,*  in 
the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
the  names  of  new  candidates  were  announced  and  suspended. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  donations  to  the 
Library : — Professor  A.  Graham  Bell,  Member ;  Dr.  J.  Hopkinson, 
F.B.S.,  Member ;  Mr.  F.  G.  Teale,  Member ;  Mr.  S.  M.  Banker, 
Associate  ;  Mr.  T.  Baxter,  Herr  A.  Hartleben,  the  Direct  Spanish 
Telegraph  Company,  and  the  Electrical  Trading  Company. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donors  was  passed. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

ON  MICBOPHONIC  CONTACTS. 
By  Shelford  Bidwell,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  variation  of  the  electrical 
resistance  of  two  conductors  in  contact,  under  different  degrees  of 
pressure,  was  first  observed  by  M.  du  Moncel,  whose  researches  on 
the  subject  were  published  in  1856.  This  principle  was  applied 
ten  years  later  by  M.  Clerac  in  the  construction  of  rheostats,  the 
resistance  of  which  was  varied  by  the  pressure  of  a  piston  upon 
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powdered  carbon  contained  in  an  insulating  tube.  In  July,  1877, 
Mr.  Edison  took  out  a  patent  for  his  celebrated  telephone  trans- 
mitter, in  which  the  varying  pressure  of  a  tympanum  or  diaphragm 
upon  a  semi-conducting  material  was  used  to  regulate  the  strength 
of  an  electric  current  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  capable  of 
reproducing  speech  in  a  suitable  receiver. 

On  May  9th,  1878,  a  very  remarkable  paper  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  by  Professor  Hughes.  It  was  entitled  "The 
Action  of  Sonorous  Vibrations  in  varying  the  Force  of  an  Electric 
Current,"  and  contained  descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments, which  showed  in  effect  that  apparatus  of  the  very  simplest 
description,  consisting  merely  of  loose  contacts  of  any  substance 
which  would  conduct  electricity,  could  be  used,  not  only  for 
transmitting  speech,  but  for  rendering  audible  in  the  telephone 
sounds  which  to  the  xmassisted  ear  were  quite  inappreciable.  It 
is  to  this  latter  property  that  the  microphone,  with  which  the 
name  of  Professor  Hughes  will  always  be  associated,  owes  its  title. 

Though  at  the  present  time  the  matter  is  of  great  practical 
importance,  there  is  much  in  the  details  of  the  behaviour  of 
microphonic  contacts  which  has  not  hitherto  been  fully  inves- 
tigated or  satisfactorily  explained ;  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  some  little  additional  light  on  the  subject,  and  if  possible 
clearing  up  certain  apparent  anomalies  connected  with  it,  that 
the  experiments  described  in  this  paper  were  undertaken. 

Loose  contacts  are  proverbial  for  the  imcertainty  of  their 
action,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  investigation  would 
prove  troublesome,  and  the  results  obtained  by  no  means  uniform. 
But  by  multiplying  experiments,  the  element  of  uncertainty  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  removed,  and  several  interesting  &cts,  not, 
I  think,  previously  noticed,  seem  to  be  clearly  established. 

The  first  requisite  was  an  instrument  for  accurately  measuring 
and  regulating  the  pressure  between  the  conducting  materials. 
Several  devices  were  tried,  and  successively  abandoned  as  unsatis- 
factory. The  arrangement  which  was  finally  adopted,  and  which 
was  used  for  nearly  all  the  experiments,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  little  balance.  H  K  is  a  light  st^  rod 
(formed  of  a  fine  knitting  needle),  balanced  at  C  on  a  knife-edge 
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which  ifl  fixed  at  right  angles  to  it.  To  one  end,  K,  is  attached  a 
split  tabe  of  thin  copper  for  holding  short  rods  of  the  different 
substances  to  be  tested,  which  are  held  so  as  to  press  at  right 
angles  npon  another  rod,  fi,  held  in  a  spring  clamp.  Midway 
between  C  and  K  is  hung  the  scale-paoi,  S,  and  at  H  is  a  sliding 
counterpoise,  which  at  the  beginning  of  an  experiment  is  so 
adjusted  that  a  weight  of  *01  gramme  in  the  scale-pan  will  just 
bring  K  and  B  into  contact  with  each  other.  Electrical  con- 
nection is  made  through  the  wires,  W^  and  W,,  the  former  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  clamp  holding  B,  and  the  latter  com- 
municates with  a  mercury  cup,  into  which  dips  a  wire  attached  to 


FlQ.  1. 

the  rod  H  K  at  the  point  G.  It  is  evident  that  the  pressure 
between  K  and  B  will  be  very  approximately  equal  to  half  the 
weight  in  the  scale-pan,  S. 

The  object  of  the  first  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  various  pressures  upon  the  resistance  of  two  carbon  rods  in  the 
positions  shown  at  K  and  B,  the  measurements  being  made  with 
a  Wheatstone's  bridge  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  rods  selected 
were  electric  Ught  pencils  of  gas  carbon,  6  mm.  in  diameter.  In 
all,  seventeen  series  of  observations  were  thus  made,  the  weights 
in  the  scale-pan  varying  firom  *5  gramme  to  100  grammes.  The 
mean  of  three  of  these,  which  were  performed  with  the  same 
balance,  and  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  conditions,  is 
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given  in  Table  I.,  from  which  was  constmcted  the  cnrve.  Fig.  2, 
where  the  abscissae  represent  the  pressures  at  the  point  of  contact^ 
and  the  ordinates  the  resistance  in  ohms.  The  curve  shows  clearly 
that  the  greatest  variations  occur  when  the  pressure  is  small  and 
the  resistance  comparatively  high.  Thus,  between  -25  gramme 
and  *5  gramme  the  resistance  fiedls  5*1  ohms,  while  between  25 
and  50  it  only  falls  *3  ohm. 

In  making  these  measurements  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ments were  from  time  to  time  varied.  DifiTerent  proportional 
coiis  were  used  and  different  numbers  of  battery  cells,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  contact 

TABLE  I. 
RtHaltion  between  the  preteure  qfewrbon  coniade  wnd  their  reeistanee  when  meaeured 

in  the  ordinaary  way. 


Prawnre. 

BaBiatanoo. 

Preaaora. 

Beaiataaoa. 

Grammes. 
•25 

Ohmii. 
1610 

5 

Ohma. 
4*28 

•6 

11 

7-6 

858 

1 

848 

10 

806 

1*5 

6-70 

12-5 

2-80 

2 

6*15 

16 

2-60 

2*5 

6-90 

17-6 

2-46 

8 

513 

20 

288 

8-6 

5 

2^ 

216 

4 

4-60 

50 

1-86 

4-5 

4-88 

was  largely  dependent  on  the  electro-motive  force  or  the  strength 
of  the  current  used. 

In  Table  II.,  giving  the  mean  of  two  series  of  observations, 
is  shown  the  result  of  using  one,  two,  three,  and  four  cells 
successively. 

It  became  interesting  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
making  still  further  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  measuring 
current.  A  box  of  resistance  coils  was  therefore  inserted  betwe^i 
the  battery  (2  Leclanch6's)  and  the  bridge  arrangement,  and,  the 
weight  in  the  pan  remaining  the  same,  various  resistances  were 
successively  unplugged  in  the  box.  Table  III.  gives  a  few  of  the 
measurements  with  pressures  of  '5,  2-5,  7*5,  and  25  grammes. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  contacts  varies 
greatly  ,with  the  strength  of  the  current  when  the  pressure  is 
small,  and  but  very  slightly  when  the  pressure  is  great. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  diminution  of  resistance  which 
occurs  when  the  pressure  between  carbon  contacts  is  increased,  is 
not  under  ordinary  circumstances  due  solely  to  the  increase  of 
pressure;  for  the  diminished  resistance  which  results  from  the 
increased  pressure  causes  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
current,  the  effect  of  which  is  a  still  further  fall  in  the  resistance. 

TABLE  n. 
Effect  upon  rniHa/nce  qf  increased  electro-motive  force. 


Prewim. 

Bealatanoo  in  ohmii  with 

ImU. 

Soelli. 

8  cell!. 

Aoelii. 

tirsinineiL 
•26 

1110 

7-20 

4-70 

8-55 

•5 

6-95 

4-70 

410 

8-50 

1 

4-40 

8-86 

8-26 

810 

1-6 

8^ 

8-20 

295 

2-80 

2 

8-66 

816 

2-80 

2*60 

2-5 

8-86 

2-96 

2-65 

2-40 

8 

2-90 

2-66 

2-86 

2-80 

3*6 

2-46 

2-80 

206 

1-95 

4 

2-26 

210 

2 

1-90 

4-6 

210 

1-96 

1-85 

176 

6 

1-96 

1-85 

1-76 

1-70 

7-6 

1-65 

1*65 

1-50 

1-65 

10 

1-60 

1-46 

1-40 

1-86      . 

26 

1-16 

1-05 

105 

1-05 

I  the  total 

diminutioi 

1  of  resists 

mce  is  du( 

)  onlv  nart 

increase  of  pressure,  and  partly  also  to  increased  strength  of 
current. 

An  experiment  was  devised  for  exhibiting  this  effect  in  a 
conspicuous  maimer.  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  a,  na,  nXy  and  x  are  the  arms  of  an  ordinary  Wheat- 
stone's  bridge  arrangement,  B  is  a  battery,  and  G-  a  reflecting 
galvanometer.  In  the  arm  x  is  placed  the  carbon  balance,  S,  and 
in  the  same  arm  a  box  of  resistance  coils,  B ;  at  a  is  a  resistance 
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of  2  ohms,  and  si  na  1,000  ohms.  All  the  resistance  being 
plugged  out  of  B,  the  resistance  of  S,  with  a  weight  of  1  gramme 
in  the  scale-pan,  was  found  to  be  6*4  ohms.    Two  grammes  were 


*^  ma 


s 


s 


09 


o 


then  put  in  the  scale-pan  and  the  resistance  fell  to  5*1  ohms.  In 
order  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this  effect  was  due  to  increased 
strength  of  current,  a  resistance  was  inserted  at  B  suffident  to 
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reduce  the  current  to  its  original  strength — that  is,  in  the  present 
case,  sufficient  to  make  the  total  resistance,  S  +  B,  equal  to  the 
original  resistance  of  6'4  ohms.  Now,  in  order  to  bring  up  the 
total  resistance  to  6*4  ohms,  it  was  found  necessary  to  insert  at  S, 
not  1*3  ohms,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  exactly  I  ohm. 
The  resistance  of  the  carbon  alone  was  now  (6*4  ohms  —  1  ohm  =) 
5'4  ohms,  a  weight  of  2  grammes  being  in  the  scale-pan,  but  the 
current  the  same  as  when  only  1  gramme  was  in  the  scale-pan. 
The  further  reduction  of  0*3  ohm  when  the  measurement  was 
made  without  the  added  resistance  was  dile  to  the  increased 
strength  of  current  consequent  upon  the  increased  pressure. 

TABLE  in. 
"Effect  €tf  varying  ewrr&nt  by  inserting  reaigtcmce  between  the  baitery  amd  the  bridge* 


Added 
TesiBUnce 
in  circuit. 

ResiBtanoe  of  contact  in  ohms  with  pzeianreB  of 

*6  gramme.      2*6  grammes. 

7*5  fframmes.      25  grammee. 

OhmB. 
0 

5-6 

2-7 

1*7 

1*02 

5 

— 

2-8 

18 

1-08 

10 

6-9 

2-9 

1-8 

103 

60 

7-7 

81 

1-9 

108 

100 

8-6 

81 

1*9 

1*03 

SCO 

9-3 

81 

1-9 

1*03 

1,000 

9-7 

31 

1-9 

1*03 

A  similar  arrangement  was  then  used  for  determining  the 
resistance  of  the  carbon  contacts  under  gradually  increasing 
pressure,  but  with  a  constant  current.  If  E  denote  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery,  and  B  its  internal  resistance,  then 
the  current  through  the  arm  containing  S  will  be 

n  E 


71+1 


B  + 


71  (g  +  gy 


or 


(a  +  jc)  +  71  (a  -f-  aj) 

TlE 


(71  +  1)  B  +  71  (a  +  aj) 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  determine  what  resistances  should  be 
inserted  in  the  several  branches  of  the  bridge  in  order  to  obtain  a 
current  through  x  (and  therefore,  through  the  carbon  contacts)  of 
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any  definite  strength*  For  example,  suppose  that  the  electro- 
motive force  of  our  battery  is  5  volts,  its  internal  resistance  4'5 
ohms,  that  a  =  10,  n  =  100,  and  na  s=z  1,000,  and  that  we 
desire   a   constant  current  of  ^V  ampere,  then  we  shall  have 

m  =  100  (x  +  10)1  101  X  4-5  •  ^«°^  *  =  ^^'^  °«^'y- 
We  therefore  put  a  resistance  of  (35*5  x  100  =)  3,550  ohms  in 
the  branch  nXj  and  adjust  the  resistance  in  the  box,  B,  until  the 
galvanometer  indicates  a  balance.  We  then  know  that  the  re* 
sistance  of  B  and  S  together  (=  a;)  is  35*5  ohms,  and  that  a 
current  of  -^  ampdre  is  passing  through  B  and  S.  In  order  to 
find  ^the  resistance  of  S  alone,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  subtract 


firom  35*5  ohms  the  unplugged  resistance  in  B.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  the  resistance  ia  nx  remains  unchanged 
throughout  the  experiment,  the  measurements  being  made  bj 
varying  the  resistance  in  B  until  a  balance  is  obtained. 

In  Table  IV.  are  given  the  results  obtained  with  constant 
currents  of  *1  and  *001  ampdre,  the  pressure  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact increasing  from  *05  gramme  to  25  grammes,  all  of  them 
representing  the  mean  of  several  series  of  measurements.  It 
will  be  seen  that  with  small  pressures  the  resistance  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  current,  but  when  the  pressure 
is  considerable  the  resistance  with  weak  and  strong  currents  is 
nearly  the  same.    This  appears  in  the  curves.  Fig.  4. 
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The  same  effect  may  be  exhibited  in  another  form  by  varying 
the  current  when  the  pressure  remains  constant. 

Table  V.  shows  the  variations  in  the  resistance  with  currents 
of  from  '01  ampdre  to  '2  ampdre,  the  pressure  at  the  point  of 
contact  being  maintained  at  1  granmie.  The  results  are  also 
ahown  in  the  curve,  Fig.  6. 

A  few  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  diminution  of  resistance  under  pressure  was  entirely  of  a 
temporary  nature,  or  whether  it  continued  in  any  degree  after  the 
pressure  had  been  removed.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  carbon  contacts,  and  it 

TABLE  IV. 
Effedi  f4  prtBw\kT%  tipon  retistamee  of  ewrhon  coniadU  ^oiih  comUmt  currvntf. 


I^9HU6« 

BesiJitanoe  of  contMtt 

1 

FTMniM. 

Rmirtanca 

ofoontaotfl 

with 
•1  ampteo. 

with 
•001  amp^te. 

with 
•1  amp^n. 

with 
•001  ampere. 

Qmnmes. 
•06 

Ohmi. 
11-02 

Ohma.      1 
68 

Qrunmes. 

4 

Ohms. 
8-68 

Ohms. 
6-70 

•26 

9-27 

26-50 

4-6 

8-41 

4-96 

•5 

8-46 

17-76 

6 

8-81 

4-96 

1 

6-66 

1176 

7-6 

2-96 

8-66 

1-6 

6-68 

9-76 

10 

2-61 

8-16 

2 

6-34 

7-60 

16 

2-10 

2-46 

2-6 

4-67 

6-60 

20 

1-89 

2-10 

8 

4-16 

6-86 

26 

1-67 

176 

3*6 

4-08 

6-70 

was  found  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove  weights  from  the 
43cale-pan  without  risk  of  causing  a  material  amount  of  vibration. 
The  arrangement  which  was  finally  employed,  and  which  proved 
to  be  fairly  satisfactory,  was  as  follows : — A  5-gramme  weight  was 
attached  by  a  thread  to  one  end  of  a  horizontal  lever  and  placed  in 
the  scale-pan,  the  lever  being  so  fixed  that  when  the  other  end  of 
it  was  depressed  the  weight  was  raised  about  a  centimetre  above 
the  pan :  it  could  thus  be  taken  out  and  replaced  without  causing 
any  appreciable  oscillation. 

A  weight  of  1  granmie  being  in  the  scale-pan,  the  resistance 
of  the  contact  was  measured  with  the  Wheatstone's  bridge  and  one 
Ledanch^  cell ;  the  5-gramme  weight  was  then  lowered  into  the 


Fig.  4. 


SOgmuL 
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pan,  and  a  measurement  made  of  the  diminished  resistance.  The 
5-gTamme  weight  was  again  gently  raised,  and  the  resistance  with 
a  single  gramme  once  more  measured.  In  every  case  it  was  found 
to  have  returned  almost  exactly  to  its  original  value.  Table  VI. 
gives  six  series  of  measurements  thus  made. 

TABLE  V. 
BeHgtcmee  t^cairbon  contcbcti  with  different  eiwrrenU,  thepreigwre  remaifiing  eonttani 

at  1  gramvme. 


Oamnt. 

BesiflUmce. 

Oazrsnt. 

Bedstaace. 

Ampere. 
•01 

Ohmii. 
11-4 

•07 

Ohm*. 
8-5 

•02 

10-8 

•08 

8-2 

•08 

10^4 

•09 

7-9 

-04 

9-8 

•1 

7-6 

•06 

9-6 

•15 

6-6 

•06 

8-9 

•2 

4-5 

The  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  resistance  of  300  ohms 
between  the  battery  and  the  bridge,  that  the  current  might  be 
smaller.      The    results  are  contained  in  Table  YII.,   and  are 
Ohma, 


20 


10 


I 

_    .  _  . 


'2  ampere. 


Fio.  5. 


snbstantially  the  same  as  before.  It  will  be  noticed,  however, 
that  the  final  resistance  is  almost  invariably  slightly  higher  than 
the  original  resistance,  but  this  increased  resiatance  gradually 
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diminished,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  last  figure  of  one 
line  with  the  first  of  the  next,  and  perhaps,  if  time  were  given,  it 
would  return  to  its  original  value.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this 
is  a  thermo-electric  effect. 

Since,  as  is  well  known,  the  resistance  of  a  continuous  conduc- 
tor of  carbon  is  diminished  by  heat,  it  might  perhaps  be  supposed 

TABLE  VI. 

Showing  effect  ypon  reiittance  qf  inereating  and  again  reducing  presewre. 

One  Leclanch^.    Proportional  coils  10  and  1,000  ohms. 


PreMnre. 

Beslstmnoe. 

•6 

Ohms. 
19 

Ohms. 
20 

Ohms. 
20 

Ohms. 
19-6 

Ohms. 
19-8 

Ohms. 
19-2 

3 

15 

15 

14 

18-9 

18-7 

18-6 

•6 

20 

20 

20 

19-9 

19^6 

80 

that  the  diminution  which  the  resistance  of  carbon  contacts 
exhibits  under  the  influence  of  increased  currents  is  due  simply 
to  the  heating  effect  of  the  current.  Experiments  made  with 
the  view  of  testing  this  hypothesis  &iled  however  to  support  it 
The  carbon  balance,  with  a  weight  of  2  grammes  in  the  scale-pan, 
was  placed  in  an  air-bath,  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  being  veiy 

TABLE  VII. 

Same  arrangement  as  in  TaitHe  VI^  with  a  reaietanee  cf  300  ohm§  between 

haHery  and  bridge. 


Prsssnrs. 

Besistanoe. 

Qrammes. 
•5 

Ohm». 
30-1 

Ohms. 
81-6 

Ohms. 
81-6 

Ohms. 
34-4 

Ohmsw 
35-4 

Ohms. 
341 

8 

24-8 

25-2 

19 

19-6 

19-8 

18-8 

•6 

82-9 

88-2 

34-4 

36-4 

351 

36-4 

near  the  points  of  contact ;  the  temperature  was  slowly  raised, 
and  the  resistance  was  from  time  to  time  measured  in  the  ordinary 
way.  At  16°  (the  temperature  of  the  room)  the  resistance  was  9 
ohms.  As  the  temperature  rose  the  resistance  varied  irregularly, 
increasing,  however,  on  the  whole,  and  never  becoming  less  than 
it  was  at  first,  until  at  50°  it  had  become  10-7  ohms. 
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The  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  weight  of  10  grammes  in 
the  scale-pan.  The  resistance  at  17^  was  4*7  ohms.  As  in  the 
former  case,  the  resistance  rose  and  fell  irregularly  as  the  tem- 
perature increased  until  31^,  when  it  was  4*7  ohms — exactly  the 
same  as  at  first.  From  this  point  it  increased  with  great  steadi- 
ness and  regularity  to  5*7  ohms  at  a  temperature  of  50^. 

It  seemed  possible  that  the  irregularities  in  the  results  might 
be  due  to  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  steel  beam  of  the 
balance,  owing  to  which  the  upper  carbon  would  be  caused  to 
slide  over  the  lower,  and  thus  form  fresh  points  of  contact  of 
different  resistances.  Another  arrangement  was  therefore  made, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Across  a  fixed  carbon  rod,  6  mm.  in 
diameter,  was  suspended  a  smaller  piece,  having  attached  to  it  a 
wire  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  figrure,  which  dipped  into  a. 


Fig.  6. 

mercury  cup.    The  total  weight  of  the  upper  carbon  and  the  wire 
was  made  equal  to  1  gramme. 

The  resistance  of  this  combination  at  a  temperature  of  15^  was 
11*9  ohms.  When  the  bath  was  heated,  the  resistance  at  first 
began  to  fall  steadily,  becoming  11*4  ohms  at  20^,  but  firom  this 
point  it  again  rose,  and  with  some  irregularities  continued  to  rise 
until  a  iTutTimnTn  of  15*6  ohms  was  reached  at  a  temperature 
of  36^.  The  bath  was  then  left  to  cool.  As  the  thermometer 
fell,  the  resistance  at  first  rose  for  a  short  time,  being  16  ohms 
at  34^.  Then  it  fell  with  great  steadiness  and  regularity  to 
14*2  ohms  at  24^,  when  the  observations  were  discontinued. 
Other  similar  experiments  were  made,  with  equally  inconclusive 
results.  So  &r  as  they  are  worth  anything,  they  tend  to  show 
that  the  resistance  of  a  carbon  contact  is  increased,  instead  of 
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being  diminiBhed,  by  heat.*  This  may  possibly  be  dne  to  the 
formation  of  a  non-conducting  film  by  air  or  gases  which  the  heat 
expels  from  the  carbon,  the  effect  of  which  might,  however,  be 
diminished  or  altogether  destroyed  at  higher  temperatures* 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  current  appears  to  produce  a 
permanent  and  not  merely  temporary  effect  upon  the  resistance ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  resistance  of  the  contacts  is  found  to  be  lower 
(or  higher)  after  the  current  has  ceased  than  it  was  at  first.  The 
following  are  a  few  typical  cases : — 

A  weight  of  one  gramme  being  in  the  scale-pan,  the  resistance 
of  the  contacts  with  a  small  current  (one  or  two  milli-flinp^res) 
was  10*5  ohms.  A  current  of  '15  amperes  (measured  by  a  tan- 
gent galvanometer)  was  then  passed  through  the  carbons  for  ten 
seconds.  On  afterwards  testing  with  the  small  current,  the 
resistance  was  found  to  have  fallen  to  5*8  ohms.  The  carbons 
were  then  separated  by  gently  raising  the  scale-pan  for  a  few 
moments,  and  carefully  replaced  in  the  same  position  as  before. 
The  resistance  was  now  10*6  ohms,  or  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
at  first.  With  5  grammes  in  the  scale-pan,  the  same  current 
reduced  the  resistance  from  6*6  to  4*3  ohms.  With  10  grammes 
the  resistance  was  permanently  reduced  from  4*7  to  3*4  ohms, 
and  with  50  grammes  from  2*4  ohms  to  2  ohms.  All  these  effects 
were  produced  by  a  current  of  '15  ampdre.  Stronger  currents 
(up  to  a  certain  point)  effect  greater  reductions. 

But  when  the  proportion  of  the  current  strength  to  the 
pressure  at  the  points  of  contact  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  the  effect 
of  the  current  is  apparently  to  produce  a  permanent  imcreass  in 
the  resistance,  and  this  increase  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
Thus,  for  example,  with  a  weight  of  5  grammes  the  resistance  was 
6  ohms ;  after  a  current  of  *6  ampdre  (four  times  as  strong  as  in 
the  preceding  experiments)  had  been  passed  through  the  carbons 
for  ten  seconds,  the  resistance,  measured  with  a  small  current, 
appeared  to  be  about  200  ohms,  falling  in  three  minutes  to  35*9 


•  I  take  it  as  being  beyond  dispute  that  the  resistance  of  a 
carbon  conductor  is  diminished  by  heat.  A  Swan  lamp  being  placed  in  the 
air-bath,  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  filament  steadily  fell  from  80*9  ohms  at 
19°  to  76-6  ohms  at  100**,  following  the  received  law. 
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ohms.  These  latter  measurements,  however,  afterwards  tmned 
out  to  be  partly  illusory ;  for  a  tangent  galvanometer,  placed  in 
circuit  with  the  carbon,  shows  that  the  effect  of  a  current  beyond 
a  certain  strength  is  really  to  render  the  resistance  infinite,  or  at 
least  very  great.  The  resistance  does  not  rise  gradually,  but 
suddenly,  generally  after  the  circuit  has  been  closed  for  from  two 
to  ten  seconds,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  rise  a  minute  flash  of 
light  appears  at  the  points  of  contact.  The  galvanometer  needle 
suddenly  goes  to  zero,  and  when  this  has  occurred  no  deflection 
whatever  is  produced  on  opening  and  closing  the  circuit  with  a 
key.     A  slight  vibration,  however,  partly  or  wholly  restores  the 


Key  1.  Key  2. 

Fig.  7. 

conductivity  of  the  carbon,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  same  effect 
is  often  produced  by  the  feeble  current  used  to  measure  the 
resistance.  Thus  it  may  happen  that,  while  the  moment  before 
measurement  the  resistance  may  be  infinity,  the  very  act  of 
measurement  reduces  it  to  a  few  hundred  ohms. 

This  curious  effect  is  best  shown  by  the  special  arrangement 
indicated  in  Fig.  7.  G  is  the  tangent  galvanometer,  S  the  carbon 
balance,  in  the  scale-pan  of  which  is  a  weight  of  one  gramme. 
When  key  1  is  depressed,  the  current  bom  8  Leclanche  cells 
passes  through  the  galvanometer  and  the  carbons.  The  imme- 
diate effect  is  a  deflection  of  (in  the  case  of  the  galvanometer 
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used)  about  75^.  Almost  instantly,  however,  the  needle  returns 
to  zero,  and  key  1  may  now  be  raised  and  depressed  without 
producing  the  slightest  movement  of  the  needle.  If,  however^ 
key  2  is  depressed,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  current  from  the 
single  cell  will  pass  through  the  galvanometer  and  the  carbons, 
producing  a  small  deflection  of  from  2^  to  10^.  But  if  key  1  is 
once  more  depressed,  the  needle  again  altogether  fiuls  to  move.* 
The  resistance  at  S  is  therefore  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  being 
more  easily  overcome  by  a  small  electro-motive  force  than  by  a 
high  one.f  Though  I  have  successfully  performed  this  experiment 
some  scores  of  times,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  single  cell  is 
as  powerless  to  overcome  the  resistance  as  the  larger  battery. 

The  group  of  phenomena  last  described  were  now  investigated 
systematically.     In  the  first  place  the  arrangement  shown  in 


Fio.  8. 

Fig.  8  was  used,  the  carbon  balance,  a  tangent  galvanometer,  and 
a  box  of  resistance  coils  being  arranged  in  simple  circuit  with  a 
battery  of  10  Leclanch^  cells.  Various  weights  were  put  in  the 
scale-pan,  and  resistance  was  gradually  taken  out  of  S  imtil  the 
sudden  rise  in  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  contacts  occurred,  the 
galvanometer  reading  immediately  before  it  went  to  zero  being 
noted.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  VIII.,  the  pressure  at  the 
point  of  contact  ranging  from  *05  gramme,  when  the  sudden  rise 
occurred  with  *02  ampdre,  to  5  grammes,  when  the  rise 'occurred 
with  '63  ampere. 


*  In  order  to  avoid  the  effect  of  possible  vibration,  the  kejs  shonld  not  be 
on  the  same  table  as  the  carbon  balance. 

t  By  means  of  a  reflecting  galvanometer  this  experiment  was  saccessfally 
shown  at  the  meeting. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  before  the  sudden  rise  an  increas- 
ing strength  of  current  effects  a  permanent  reduction  in  the 
resistance  of  the  carbon.    For  examining  this  effect  the  apparatus 

TABLE  VIII. 

Showing  f Of  vorunitjwvffUfM  ihe  omMui  oiimani  which,  jrodMOodL  a  siMbZan  great 

Wf0  in  the  ru%9tanci$  of  the  carbon  contacts. 


Prewnre. 

with  whloh  riae 

of  reeistanoe 

oooorred. 

Premix*. 

BmalleBt  enrrent 

with  whioh  riae 

of  MtlBtanca 

oceuxTOd. 

GzAinmei. 
•06 

Ampere. 
•02 

GmmnM. 

1 

Amj^te, 

•1 

•05 

1-6 

•48 

•16 

•10 

2 

•47 

•a 

•10 

3 

•67 

•8 

•17 

4 

•61 

•4 

•29 

6 

•68 

•6 

•87 

vas  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  It  is  essentially  a  Wheatstone's 
bridge  arrangement,  the  proportional  coils  used  being  1  and  1,000 
ohms.  A  tangent  galvanometer  of  *9  ohms  resistance  is  inserted 
in  the  same  arm  as  the  carbon  balance,  and  a  box  of  resistance 


Fia.  9. 

coils,  B,  is  placed  between  the  battery  (which  consists  of  8  or  10 
Leclanch^  cells)  and  the  bridge.  The  arrangement  admits  of  the 
measurement  of  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  when  traversed  by 
strong  currents,  the  strength  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  the 
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resistance  box,  B,  and  measured  by  the  tangent  galvanometer,  G. 
A  given  weight  being  in  the  scale-pan,  known  currents  of  gradu- 
ally increasing  strength  were  passed  through  the  carbon.  The 
resistance  was  measured,  1st,  while  the  known  current  was 
passing ;  2nd,  with  a  very  small  current,  obtained  by  unplugging 
10,000  ohms  in  the  resistance  box.  As  the  currents  increased  in 
strength,  the  resistance,  measured  with  the  very  small  current, 
gradually  diminished  until  a  point  was  reached — ^and  the  lighter 
the  weight  the  sooner  this  was  the  case — at  which  the  resistance 
suddenly  became  very  great.  The  measurements  are  given  in 
Table  IX.,  the  currents  varying  from  '01  to  '7  ampere,  and  the 
pressures  from  '05  gramme  to  5  grammes. 

TABLE  IX. 

Showing  for  differerd  presswres  ihs  eged  qf  %nore<U0d  ewrreni  in  firtt  f^rmaiMinOif 
redwing  the  reeiUance  of  the  carbon  ctmtaetSi  and  after  a  eerhm  point  {depending 
vpon  thepreeewre)  greaff/y  inereaeing  it. 

Bj  »  Besistance  in  ohms  with  current  in  first  column  of  table. 
B^  »  Besistance  with  yery  weak  current^  obtained  by  insertiDg  1(^000 
ohms  in  the  circuit. 


Onnexu. 

FreBsim 
•06  gramme. 

Pressiize 

S*5gxunmfls. 

PiMrora 

Ri 

B. 

Bx 

B, 

B, 

B, 

Br 

B, 

Amp^es. 
.01 

38 

62 

10-2 

10-3 

4*8 

4-8 

2-60 

2-6 

.05 

21 

88 

97 

101 

4-6 

4-7 

2*54 

2-6 

•1 

Inf. 

81 

9-8 

4*4 

4-7 

2-87 

2-5 

•2 

6-3 

8-4 

4 

4*5 

2-23 

2-4 

•3 

* 

Inf. 

3-7 

4-3 

211 

2*8 

•4 

3*6 

4-2 

201 

2-8 

•6 

Inf. 

1-95 

2-S 

•6 

1-90 

2*2 

•7 

Inf. 

Kon. — The  resistance  marked  <*  Inf."  was  so  great  that  the  needle  of  the 
tangent  galvanometer  was  not  deflected  from  zero. 

The  experiments  made  with  metals  were  less  muneroos  than 
those  with  carbon.  Metallic  loose  contaots  were  fonnd  to  be  even 
more  uncertain  and  Gapricioos  in  their  action^  and  to  obtain 
a  really  &ir  average  of  results  a  very  great  number  of  measure- 
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ments  would  be  required.  Under  precisely  the  same  conditions, 
as  nearly  as  they  could  be  reproduced,  the  results  obtained  were 
frequently  very  dififerent.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  possible  to 
bring  out  with  sufficient  distinctness  some  remarkable  peculiarities 
in  the  behaviour  of  metallic  contacts. 

The  metal  principally  used  was  bismuth,  which  was  selected 
on  account  of  its  high  specific  resistance,  but  a  few  experiments 
were  also  made  with  copper  and  platinum.  The  cylinders  of 
bismuth  and  copper  were  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  those  of 
the  carbon  previously  used — 6  mm.  The  platinum  was  prepared 
by  soldering  wires  of  that  metal  upon  cylinders  of  brass.  T^e 
balance  already  described  and  shown  at  Fig.  1  was  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  before. 

The  first  unexpected  phenomenon  which  attracted  notice  in 
working  with  bismuth  was  the  very  great  permanent  fall  in  the 
resistance  which  was  produced  by  an  ordinary  current  with  light 
pressures.  Using  a  single  Leclanch6  cell,  the  lightest  contact — 
the  pressure  being  certainly  less  than  *01  gramme — failed  to  give 
a  higher  resistance  than  9  ohms;  but  with  400  ohms  inserted 
between  the  battery  and  the  Wheatstone's  bridge,  a  pressure  of 
*35  granimes  gave  a  resistance  which  on  different  occasions  varied 
between  73  and  110  ohms.  When  once,  however,  the  resistance 
has  been  reduced  by  a  strong  current,  the  changes  which  occur 
when  feebler  currents  are  used  are  comparatively  small,  unless, 
of  course,  the  points  of  contact  are  first  separated.  Of  the  nature 
of  such  changes  I  shall  say  more  presently.  In  Table  X.  are 
given  a  few  measurements,  using  one  liechanch^  cell — (1)  with  a 
resistance  of  300  ohms  between  the  cell  and  the  bridge ;  (2)  with- 
out tbe  300  ohms.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  bismuth 
cyUnders  were  separated  firom  each  other  every  time  the  weights 
were  changed.  ^ 

The  effect  in  question  is  most  marked  with  small  pressures  * 
with  comparatively  high  pressures  it  quite  disappears. 

This  phenomenon  is  accompanied  by  another.  After  the 
passage  of  the  current  which  has  caused  the  resistance  to  be  so 
remarkably  diminished,  the  bismuth  cylinders  are  found  to  adhere 
to  each  other,  a  quite  appreciable  force  being  necessary  to  separate 
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them.  This  effect,  which  is  common  to  all  metals,  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Mr.  Stroh,  a  description  of  whose 
experiments  is  given  in  the  ^  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers,"  VoL  IX.,  page  182.  I  shall  therefore  say  nothing 
more  about  it,  except  that  I  have  succeeded  in  causing  two  pieces 
of  very  thin  platinum  wire  to  stick  to  each  other  with  a  current 
of  about  a  milli-ampdre.  Mr.  Stroh  attributes  the  effect  to  fusion. 
A  third  apparent  anomaly  is  the  following  :-*A  amaU  weight 
being  in  the  scale-pan,  let  a  weak  current  be  caused  to  pass 
through  the  points  of  contact :  the  resistance  will  be  found  to  be 
high.    Let  a  strong  current  be  passed,  and  the  resistance  will  be 

TABLE  X. 

Bridge  meatwremenU  qf  the  reeUtaaiee  ^  bifmufii  eofiloeCf  wnder 

differefii  presewree. 


• 

Pre«u6. 

Besiitanceof 
biamuth  contact 

with  800  ohms 

between  battery 

and  bridge. 

Beaieta&oe  when 
reniOYed. 

Gruiimet. 

Ohma. 

Ohma. 

•6 

60 

1-9 

2*6 

S7-2 

1-4 

5 

6-4 

1-7 

7.6 

7-7 

•2 

10 

•8 

•8 

16 

•6 

•6 

26 

•U 

•U 

greatly  diminished.  Once  more  let  the  current  be  reduced  to  its 
original  strength :  the  resistance  will  not  rise  to  its  original  value ; 
it  will  not,  in  fact,  rise  at  all ;  it  will  be  still  further  diminished. 
Table  XI.  gives  examples  of  this  experiment  with  pressures  of 
*5, 1,  and  5  grammes.  In  the  last  case  there  is  no  change  after 
the  first  fall  of  resistance. 

Table  XII.  farther  illustrates  the  effect  with  greater  variations 
of  current  and  of  weight,  but  in  the  experiments  to  which  it 
relates  the  strongest  current  was  used  at  first.  As  before,  the 
bismuth  cylinders  were  separated  only  when  the  weights  were 
changed. 
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In  order  that  this  experiment  may  be  successful,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  snr£Eu;es  in  contact  should  be  absolutely  dean. 

TABLE  XI. 

Showing  varioUong  produMd  in  the  roiiMtemee  af  hitmnih  contacts  by  fuing  fmolZ  and 

large  wirr§nls  ait&mately. 


OoRtnt. 

RitiUnoe  of  binratlk  oontftei  wltli  pieMim  of 

IgrammA. 

SgrammM. 

Amperes. 
•01 

•5 

•01 

•5 

•01 

Ohm*. 
8 

1-27 

1-22 

127 

1-22 

Ohms, 
212 

1-27 

1-21 

1-26 

1-21 

Ohms. 
1-50 

1-22 

1-22 

122 

1-22 

Unless  they  are  scraped  immediately  before  the  measurements 
are  made,  the  opposite  effect  may  result — ^that  is  (after  the  first 
great  &m  of  resistance),  diminished  current  may  produce  increased 
resistance. 

TABLE  XIL 
Sfcet  qf  varying  current  upon  Vie  resistance  of  freshly  scraped  Usmuith  eontaets. 


Cunikft. 

B«sistaao«  of  contact  in  ohms  with  pressore  of 

•aSgnn. 

•80grm. 

•6grm. 

1  gnn. 

Ignns. 

AmpteM. 
•5 

1-52 

189 

1-56 

1-88 

1-85 

•8 

1-40 

1-85 

1-49 

180 

1-88 

•1 

187 

1-83 

1-45 

1-28 

1-33 

•05 

185 

1-88 

1-44 

1-28 

1-82 

•01 

lis 

1-82 

1-41 

1-28 

1-82 

•06 

1-55 

1-88 

1-46 

1-29 

182 

•1 

1-72 

1-84 

1-47 

1-29 

1-88 

•8 

1-79 

189 

1-65 

1-81 

1-84 

•6 

1-49 

1-48 

1-61 

1-83 

1-86 

BsMAix.— With  dean  bismuth,  decrease  of  current  strength  is  accompanied 

by  decrease  of  resistance. 

Table  XIII.  gives  the  measurements,  with  the  same  currents 
as  before,  when  the  bismuth  was  first  rubbed  with  the  finger, 
instead  of  being  scraped  as  had  been  done  in  the  previous 
experiments. 
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I  think  these  efifects  admit  of  a  simple  explanation.  When 
the  surfaces  of  the  bismuth  are  clean,  contact  takes  place  entirely 
through  the  metal.  The  current  heats  the  metal  at  the  points  of 
contact  to  an  extent  which  depends  partly  upon  the  current 
strength ;  and  the  resistance,  in  accordance  with  the  general  law, 
increases  with  the  temperature ;  strong  currents  will  therefore 
give  higher  resistance  than  weak  ones.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  surface  is  not  clean,  a  film  of  oxide  or  some  foreign 
substance  is  interposed,  the  resistance  of  which,  like  that  of 
carbon,  is  higher  with  a  weak  current  than  with  a  strong  one. 

TABLE  Xlil. 
Effe€t  qf  va/rying  ewrrent  upon  the  renttanee  qf  biamuth  eoniaeU  when  ihe  metal  hoe 

been  rubbed  with  the  finger. 


Ciurxuii. 

Besifltanca  of  contact  with  pi«nare  of 

•36  gTamme. 

•5  gramme. 

1  gramme. 

Amperes. 
•6 

•3 

•1 

•06 

•01 

•05 

•1 

•8 

•6 

Ohms. 
1-30 

1-76 

1-92 

1-83 

1-96 

1-89 

1-87 

1-77 

1-46 

Obma. 
1-80 

l-4iS 

1-69 

1-92 

2*29 

2-07 

1*98 

1-72 

1-45 

Obme. 
1-22 

1-28 

1-29 

1-29 

1-29 

128 

1-28 

1^27 

1-27 

BxMAXX.'^Wlien  the  metal  is  not^perfecUy  cZacm,  decrease  of  corrent  etzength. 

is  accompanied  by  increase  of  resistance. 

It  is  probable  that  similar  effects  occur  with  metals  of  lower 
specific  resistance  than  that  of  bismuth ;  but  their  observation  is 
very  difficult,  and  requires  more  delicate  apparatus  than  that  at 
my  disposal.  Thus,  of  40  measurements  made  with  platinum 
contacts,  1 9  results  were  &vourable  to  the  theory,  10  adverse  to 
it,  and  11  neutral.  With  copper  the  indications  were  even  more 
uncertain. 

The  resistance  of  bismuth  contacts  at  various  pressmes  was 
then  measured  with  fixed  currents  of  *1,  *01,  and  KX)1  ampere,  the 
method  used  being  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  carbon.    The  mean 
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of  several  series  of  such  measurements  is  given  in  Table  XIV., 
which  reveals  the  existence  of  a  more  or  less  definite  law,  though 
the  results  of  the  experiments  did  not  agree  very  closely  among 
themselves. 

Bepeating  with  bismuth  the  experiments  already  described  in 
the  case  of  carbon,  it  was  clear  that  the  diminution  of  resistance 
effected  by  pressure  is  generally  of  a  permanent  nature,  continuing 

TABLE  XrV. 
Bffett  iifpr$99wre  upon  rmftonea  of  hivmiXh  contacts  wUh  eotutamt  eurrenU. 


PkiMim* 

B«BiBtance  of  oontaoU  with 

• 

1  amptee. 

"01  ampere. 

•001  omp^. 

Grammoi, 
•06 

OhniB. 
6 

Ohmi. 
20-82 

Ohmi. 
182 

•1 

2 

16-92 

143-3 

•16 

25 

14-60 

97-8 

•2 

8-9 

12-60 

46 

•26 

2-6 

10-06 

41-e 

•8 

2*4 

6-85 

16-9 

•85 

21 

4-12 

21-6 

•4 

1-9 

287 

80-6 

•45 

1-6 

1-60 

18-3 

•5 

1-46 

1-47 

3-8 

1 

•96 

1-36 

••• 

1-6 

•86 

•70 

••• 

2 

•90 

•62 

••• 

26 

•70 

•80 

••• 

8 

•60 

•16 

••• 

8-6 

•56 

•07 

•■• 

4 

•36 

•06 

••• 

4-6 

•26 

••• 

••• 

6 

'16 

••• 

••• 

to  a  great  extent  after  the  pressure  has  been  removed  (so  long  as 
the  points  of  contact  remain  undisturbed),  and  thus  reversing  the 
case  of  carbon.  With  strong  currents  the  variations  of  resistance 
were  so  uncertain  and  irregular  that  accurate  measurements  were 
Impossible ;  but  with  a  resistance  of  300  ohms  between  the  battery 
and  the  bridge  the  effect  is  very  clearly  marked.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  thus  made  are  contained  in  Table  XV. 
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Hie  points  of  contact  were  of  course  changed  for  each  series  of 
observations,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  last 
three  (which  were  not  made  on  the  same  day  as  the  others)  I  was 
less  successful  in  arranging  the  lever  so  as  to  secure  perfect 
freedom  fit>m  oscillation  when  the  weight  was  changed. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  March  8th,  Mr.  Stroh 
gave  an  account  of  a  method  which  he  had  devised  for  observing 
the  movements  performed  by  the  horizontal  carbon  rod  of  an 
ordinary  microphone  when  the  instrument  is  in  action.  He 
attached  a  small  mirror  to  the  carbon,  from  which  a  beam  of  light 
was  reflected  to  a  wall,  the  distance  of  which  was  such  that  the 
movement  of  the  spot  of  light  was  2,000  times  greater  than  that 

TABLE  XY. 


Showing  gnai  pwmament  effect  qfpreemure  vpon  the  ruieUmoe 

of 

h%9muith  eontade. 

PxttMOM. 

BMistanoe  of  biflauth  contaote. 

GzanuDM. 

Ohmt. 

Ohms. 

OhlDB. 

Ohma. 

Ohms. 

Olmub 

•5 

10-9 

37-5 

16-8 

145 

25-5 

68 

8 

1-8 

1-7 

•6 

1 

11 

1-8 

•6 

1*5 

1-7 

•6 

4-5 

6*5 

15 

NoTi<«-In  the  last  three  cases  the  apparatus  for  removing  the  additional 
weight  worked  hadly,  and  caused  a  slight  vibration  of  the  scale-pan. 

of  the  carbon  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  it  was  found  that  if  a 
current  from  three  bichromate  cells  was  passed  through  the 
microphone,  when  it  was  so  adjusted  as  to  be  in  the  best  working 
condition,  the  spot  of  light  remained  steadily  deflected  downwards, 
moving  through  a  space  of  one  millimetre,  and  returning  to  its 
former  position  when  the  current  was  interrupted.  This,  Mr. 
Stroh  says,  in  an  article  which  he  has  since  published,*  ^'  seems 
to  indicate  that  during  the  time  when  the  carbons  are  really  in 
what  is  called  microphonic  contact  they  are  not  in  contact  at  all, 
or,  at  all  events,  there  is  a  repellent  action  at  the  point  of  contact.** 
It  occurred  to  me  that  additional  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
some  of  the  phenomena  which  I  have  investigated  by  the  applica- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Stroh's  method,  and  I  began  by  repeating  the  experi- 
ment ahnost  exactly  as  he  describes  it.  I  at  first  found,  as  he 
did,  that  the  efifect  only  occurred  when  the  microphone  was  so 
adjusted  that  the  ticking  of  a  watch  laid  upon  the  base  could  be 
distinctly  heard  in  a  telephone  which  was  in  the  circuit.  But 
with  the  high  electro-motive  force  of  three  bichromate  cells  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  microphone  into  good  working 
condition,  or  to  keep  it  so  for  any  length  of  time.  A  tangent 
galvanometer  was  then  inserted  in  the  circuit,  and  it  at  once 
became  evident  that  when  the  condition  of  the  microphone  was  at 
its  best  the  current  was  strongest.  It  appeared  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  magnitude  of  the  apparent  repulsive  effect  depended 
merely  upon  the  strength  of  the  current  which  was  passing  at  the 
moment,  and  that  the  excellence  of  the  microphonic  effect  had 
in  itself  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  upper  carbon  was 
therefore  pressed  down  with  a  weight  too  heavy  to  admit  of  the 
ticking  of  the  watch  being  heard,  and  a  steady  current  was  thus 
secured  without  any  difficulty.  It  was  now  found  that  the  repul- 
sive effect  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  as  it  was  when  the 
carbons  were  in  loose  contact,  and  little  doubt  was  left  that  the 
phenomenon  was  merely  a  case  of  expansion  due  to  the  heating 
effect  of  the  current.  Cylinders  of  bismuth  were  then  substituted 
for  the  carbon  rods,  and  a  similar  effect  was  produced,  the  move- 
ment of  the  spot  of  light  being  somewhat  greater  than  it  was 
with  carbon.  With  copper  the  apparent  repulsion  was  rather  less 
than  with  carbon,  but  perfectly  well  marked.  Lead  was  then 
tried,  being  chosen  on  account  of  its  high  coefficient  of  expansion 
and  its  inferior  conductivity  for  heat,  and,  as  was  expected,  the 
deflection  of  the  spot  of  light  was  very  considerable. 

One  or  two  other  curious  results  are  worth  noting.  In  the 
case  of  metal  contacts,  when  the  pressure  was  slight,  the  first 
effect  of  a  small  current  was  to  produce  closer  contact ;  as  the 
strength  of  the  current  was  gradually  increased,  the .  contact 
became  more  and  more  close ;  when  the  circuit  was  broken,  the 
Stroh  effect  occurred,  and  the  contact  became  apparently  still 
closer.  This  observation  is  evidently  connected  with  the  fact 
already  discussed,  that  a  current  through  loose  metallic  contacts. 
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causes  a  pennanent  decrease  in  their  resistance.  The  same  thing 
occurs  when  carbon  contacts  are  used,  but  it  is  well  marked  only 
when  the  contact  is  exceedingly  light,  and  is,  I  believe,  due  to 
the  combustion  of  the  minute  projecting  particles  upon  which  the 
carbon  rod  rests.  Finally,  an  attempt  was  made  to  exaggerate 
the  effect  by  multiplying  the  number  of  carbon  contacts.  Twelve 
small  pieces  of  carbon  shaped  like  a  whip-top  were  arranged  in  an 
upright  tube  of  ebonite,  which  they  loosely  fitted.  The  lower 
carbon  was  fixed,  and  the  upper  one  had  a  knife-edge  upon  which 
rested  a  horizontal  carbon  rod  with  a  mirror  attached.  A  current 
through  this  arrangement  produced  a  deflection  five  or  six  times 
as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  single  contact.  It  now  became 
possible  to  observe  that  the  whole  effect  was  ncft  absolutely 
instantaneous  as  it  had  previously  appeared  to  be,  a  slow  move- 
ment of  the  image  in  the  upward  or  downward  direction  con- 
tinuing for  two  or  three  seconds  after  the  circuit  had  been  opened 
or  closed.  When  a  single  long  piece  of  carbon  was  substituted 
for  the  small  pieces,  the  effect  was  similar,  but  not  so  great. 

The  little  carbon  balance  (Fig.  1)  was  joined  up  in  circuit  with 
the  apparatus  just  described,  and  it  was  observed  that  with  a 
continuous  current  the  magnitude  of  the  repulsive  effect  could  be 
varied  by  altering  the  weights  in  the  scale-pan.  This  experiment 
was  much  more  effective  when  an  Edison  carbon  telephone  was 
used  instead  of  the  balance.  Pressing  the  diaphragm  with  the 
finger  caused  the  spot  of  light  to  move  to  an  extent  depending 
upon  the  pressure. 

It  naturally  occurred  to  me  that  a  receiving  microphone 
might  easily  be  made  by  slightly  modifying  the  apparatus  to 
which  the  mirror  was  attached.  A  dozen  top-shaped  carbons  were 
placed  end  to  end  in  a  glass  tube :  the  bottom  one  was  sealed  in, 
and  attached  by  a  wire  to  a  binding  screw ;  the  upper  one,  which 
was  connected  by  a  wire  to  a  second  binding  screw,  was  made  to 
press  gently  upon  the  centre  of  a  mica  diaphragm,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  was  a  steel  spring  to  increase  its  elasticity.  Using 
12  Leclanche  cells  and  an  Edison  transmitter,  it  was  found  quite 
possible  to  carry  on  a  conversation,  and  very  little  adjustment  was 
necessary.    The  instrument  of  course  operates  through  expansicm 
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by  heat,  the  action,  being  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  platinum 
vriie  in  Mr.  Preece's  thermal  telephone  receiver;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  operation  of  all  receiving  microphones  which  have 
been  constructed  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 

Appli4XLti(m  to  the  MicropJume. — The  results  of  the  experi- 
ments described  in  this  paper  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  a 
matter  which  has  never  hitherto  been  folly  explained.  Why  does 
carbon  give  far  better,  results  than  any  metal  when  used  in  the 
microphone  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  may  be  very 
easily  answered.  The  mere  fact  that  a  current  causes  delicately 
adjusted  metal  contacts  to  adhere  to  each  other  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  superior  efficiency  of  caxbon.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
to  transmit  articulate  sounds  by  means  of  a  metal  microphone,  as 
is  proved  by  some  of  Professor  Hughes's  earliest  experiments,  but 
the  action  of  such  an  instrument,  as  compared  with  one  of  carbon, 
is  extremely  uncertain  and  imperfect.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that,  although  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  fondamental 
tone  are  easily  produced,  the  minute  superimposed  vibrations  due 
to  the  upper  partials,  upon  which  depends  the  distinctive 
character  of  a  particular  sotmd,  are,  owing  to  the  adhesion,  very 
imperfectly  represented,  if  not  entirely  lost. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Munro  exhibited  a 
metallic  microphone,  in  which,  by  the  ingenious  use  of  iron  gauze, 
the  current  is  divided  among  a  great  number  of  points,  at  each  of 
which  its  heating  effect  is  small,  and  adhesion  therefore  does  not 
occur  to  any  perceptible  extent.  But  though  this  instrument 
may  be  good  enough  for  practical  use,  Mr.  Munro  would  hardly 
contend  that  its  performance  is  equal  to  that  of  a  good  carbon 
microphone. 

In  addition  to  this  phenomenon  of  adhesion,  and  probably 
connected  ?dth  it,  are  the  &cts  that  metallic  contacts,  unlike 
those  of  carbon,  do  not. even  approximately  recover  their  original 
resistance  when  once  it  has  been  reduced  by  increased  pressure  or 
increased  current,  unless,  indeed,  complete  separation  occurs,  and 
even  the  initial  effect  of  pressure  upon  resistance  is  in  general 
much  more  marked  with  carbon  than  with  metals* 

Lastly,  there  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  carb<m,  pressure 
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and  current  act  in  consonance  with  each  other :  pressure  diminishes 
the  resistance,  and  in  so  doing  increases  the  strength  of  the 
current,  and  the  current  thus  strengthened  effects  a  farther 
diminution  in  the  resistance.  In  the  case  of  metals,  on  the  other 
hand  (or  at  least  in  the  case  of  clean  bismuth),  pressure  and 
current  tend  to  produce  opposite  effects.  The  resistance  is 
diminished  by  pressure,  and  the  current  consequently  strengthened, 
but  by  reason  of  the  increased  strength  of  current  the  resistance 
is  higher  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  current  had  remained 
unchanged.  The  effect  of  this  antagonism  is  not  veiy  great,  but 
it  seems  to  giYc  a  material  advantage  to  carbon. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  results  arrived  at  in  this  paper 
may  be  made  to  famish  data  for  designing  upon  scientific 
principles  a  carbon  pencil  microphone  which  shall  possess  the 
TTm-TimnTn  degree  of  efficiency ;  and,  without  entering  into  details 
or  making  any  specific  calculations,  I  propose  to  indicate  briefly 
the  lines  which  should  in  my  opinion  be  followed  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  satis&ctory  results.  The  following  questions 
present  themselves  for  solution ; — 

(1.)  Should  the  constituent  elements  of  the  microphone  be 
few  or  many  ? 

(2.)  Should  they  be  arranged  in  series  or  in  multiple  arc,  or 
in  a  combination  of  the  two  ? 

(3.)  Should  they  be  light  or  heavy  ? 

(4.)  Should  the  pressure  at  the  points  of  contact  be  great  or 
small  ? 

(5.)  Should  the  resistance  of  the  system  be  high  or  low? 

(6.)  Should  the  current  used  be  strong  or  weak  ? 

Before  considering  the  points  here  raised,  it  may  be. well  to 
state  definitely  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  TnodAis  operandi  of  the 
microphone  as  used  for  the  transmission  of  speech. 

Fig.  10  is  intended  to  represent  a  typical  microphonic  element. 
A  horizontal  carbon  pencil,  A  B,  is  supported  at  the  ends  upon  two 
carbon  blocks,  G,  D,  which  are  attached  firmly  to  a  sound-board, 
usually  of  thin  pine.  The  sound-board  is  acted  upon  by  air 
waves,  and  caused  to  repeat  upon  a  smaller  scale  the  movements 
of  the  air  particles  which  beat  against  it.    It  carries  the  lower 
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carbon  blocks  with  it  in  its  movements,  and  causes  them  to  press 
with  varying  force  against  the  under  side  of  the  loose  carbon 
pencil.  The  varying  pressure  produces  alterations  in  the  resist- 
ance at  the  points  of  contact,  in  exact  correspondence  with  the 
phases  of  the  sound  waves,  and  the  strength  of  a  current  passing 
through  the  system  is  thus  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fit 
it  for  reproducing  the  original  sound  in  a  telephone.  The  loud- 
ness of  the  repeated  sound  increases  with  the  limits  between 
which  the  current  is  made  to  vary. 

Now,  if  it  is  true,  as  this  theory  supposes,  that  the  whole 
action  of  the  microphone  is  due  to  the  motion,  or  tendency  to 
move,  of  the  lower  carbon  blocks  (the  influence  of  sonorous 
vibrations  upon  the  loose  block  or  pencil  being  so  small  as  to  be 
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negligible),  it  follows  that,  if  the  variations  of  pressure  are  to  be 
considerable,  the  upper  block  must  be  capable  of  offering  resist- 
ance to  the  movements  which  the  lower  blocks  tend  to  perform. 
It  will,  of  course,  do  this  the  more  effectively,  the  greater  its 
inertia,  and  therefore  its  mass  or  weight.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
secure  the  greatest  variations  of  pre89:u/re,  the  loose  carbon  must 
clearly  be  heavy. 

But  with  the  ordinary  arrangement  a  heavy  carbon  implies 
great  pressure  at  the  points  of  contact ;  and  it  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  the  resistance  is  &r  more  easily  varied  when  the 
average  pressure  is  small  than  when  it  is  great.  Here,  then,  we 
have  two  conflicting  requirements,  and,  if  the  usual  arrangement 
is  to  be  retained,  a  compromise  must  be  effected,  and  it  will  be 
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neceasary  to  ascertain  by  experiment  or  calcnlati<Hi  what  must  be 
the  weight  of  the  carbon  in  order  that  sonoronB  vibrations  may 
produce  the  widest  variations  of  current ;  remembering  that  if  it 
is  too  light  the  differences  of  'preattwre  will  be  small,  and  if  too 
heavy  the  changes  of  pressure  will  give  bat  small  changes  of 
re8^«<antfe.  But  it  would,  I  think,  be  decidedly  better  to  depart 
&om  the  usoal  form,  the  chief  recommendation  of  which  is  its 
extreme  simplicity.  Many  methods  will  suggest  themselves  of 
arranging  the  materials  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  weight 
of  the  loose  carbons  is  great,  they  may  exert  but  slight  pressure 
against  the  fixed  carbons.  Fig.  1 1  illustrates  an  example  of  snch 
an  arrangement.  The  loose  carbons  are  suspended  vertically  upon 
a  wire  (attached  to  the  frame  of  the  instrument)  i^ch  passes 


throngh  holes  in  their  upper  extremities,  their  other  ends  resting 
lightly  upon  a  horizontal  pencil  which  is  fixed  to  an  upright 
Bound-boord.  This  may  he  mounted  in  a  swing-frame  like  that 
of  a  looking^lasB,  and  the  pressure  of  the  carbcms  adjusted  by 
varying  the  inclination  of  the  firame.  Ordinary  ingenuity  will 
sorest  otb^  methods  of  accomplishing  the  same  purpose. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  prefertible  to  arrange  the 
elements  in  series  or  in  multiple  arc  is  very  easily  answered.  If 
the  elements  are  in  series,  the  whole  of  the  ourrent  used  will  pass 
through  each  of  them ;  while  if  they  are  in  multiple  arc  the 
current  will  be  subdivided  and  each  element  will  be  traversed  by 
a  current  the  strength  of  which  (supposing  them  all  to  be  equal) 
will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  nmnber  of  elements.    Now, 
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the  sensitiveness  of  the  contacts  to  changes  of  pressure  has  been 
shown  to  increase  greatly  with  small  currents,  and  hence  it 
follows  that  the  multiple  arc  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  series 
system*  The  same  reasoning,  in  a  modified  form,  will  oondenm 
a  system  in  which  the  series  and  multiple  arc  arrangements  are 
oombined ;  for  the  greatest  perfection,  therefore,  the  multiple  arc 
system  pure  and  simple  should  be  adopted. 

The  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  attending  the  use  of  small 
currents  points  also  to  the  advantage  of  multiplying  the  number 
of  the  elements*  I  bel;Leve  that  this  number  might  well  be  made 
much  greater  than  is  customary,  being  limited  only  by  considera- 
tions of  space.  The  sound-board  should  not,  of  course,  be  too  large, 
or  there  will  be  a  risk  of  the  sonorous  waves  reaching  different 
parts  of  it  in  materially  different  phases,  especially  if  their 
direction  is  oblique  to  the  surface  of  the  board*  But  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  arrange  50  or  60  such  suspended  elements  as  those 
shown  in  Fig.  11  within  an  area  15  centimetres  square.  I  have 
made  a  transmitter  upon  this  plan,  in  which  the  suspended 
elements,  forty-five  in  number,  consist  of  brass  tubes  filled  with 
lead,  and  having  short  pieces  of  carbon  fitted  into  their  lower  ends, 
and  I  believe  its  performance  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  most 
instruments  of  the  kind.* 

Since  the  efficiency  of  a  microphone  depends  principally  upon 
its  power  of  varying  the  strength  of  the  current  in  a  circuit 

*  Since  this  was  constructed  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  M.  Boadet 
dje  Pans  has  devised  a  somewhat  similar  transmitter,  which  is  thus  descrihed 
hj  him  in  La  Lwmiere  Medrique,  28th  September,  1881 : — ^''TTne  membrane  de 
caoatchoac  darci  porte  h  son  centre  an  axe  coad^  snr  lequel  sont  fix^  trans- 
Tersalement  deux  tiges  cylindriques  de  charbon.  Aa-dessus  de  ces  deux  tiges 
sont  raspendues  c6t4  ^  cW  24  tiges  de  ouiyre  (en  2  series  de  12),  termini  par 
xm.  petit  cylindre  de  charbon  k  Textr^mit^  duquel  est  viss^  une  masse  m^tal- 
liqne  pesante.  L'appareil  est  renferm^  dans  un  anneau  cylindriqne  dont  le 
fond  en  glace  permet  de  voir  la  disposition  des  diflf^rentes  parties.  Enfin  le 
tout  est  fix6  snr  un  pied  support,  et  Tinolinaison  est  obtenue  an  moyen  d'une 
chami^re ;  pour  plus  de  precision,  le  jeu  de  cette  chami^re  est  command^  par 
una  vis  k  pas  trte  fin.  On  remarquera  en  outre  que,  dans  cet  appareil,  la 
charge  des  charbons  mobiles  £tant  plac^  au-dessous  de  leur  point  de  contact, 
et  tris  pr^  de  lui,  11  sufflt  d'une  variation  trds  faible  de  I'inclinaison  pour  f aire 
▼arier  la  pesanteor  et  pour  obtenir  des  pressions  trds  diff^rentes."- 
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comprising  the  microphone,  a  batteiy,  and  the  primaiy  wire  of  an 
induction  coil,  it  is  clear  that  the  electro-motive  force  of  the 
battery  should  be  as  high  as  is  consistent  with  other  conditions, 
and  the  resistsmce  of  the  battery  coil  and  microphone  should  be 
low ;  for  the  proportional  change  of  resistance  caused  by  sonorous 
vibrations  remaining  the  same,  the  stronger  the  maximum  and 
minimum  currents,  the  greater  will  be  the  actual  difference 
between  them.  But  for  securing  sensitiveness  it  is  veiy 
important  that  the  current  passing  through  the  microphone 
should  not  exceed  a  certain  strength,  and  indeed,  if  the  pressure 
is  light  (as  it  should  be),  a  strong  current  will,  as  we  have  seen, 
enormously  increase  the  resistance  of  the  contacts,  or  some  of 
them,  thus  impairing  or  utterly  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the 
instrument. 

The  subjects  of  all  the  questions  with  which  these  observations 
were  introduced  have  now  been  touched  upon,  though  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  answer  them  very  definitely.  In  general  we 
may  say  that — 

(1.)  The  constituent  elements  of  a  microphone  should  be 
numerous. 

(2.)  They  should  be  arranged  in  multiple  arc. 

(3.)  They  should  be  heavy. 

(4.)  The  pressure  at  the  points  of  contact  should  be  light. 

(5.)  The  resistance  of  the  microphonic  system  should  depend 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  (which  should  be 
small)  and  upon  its  sensitiveness  to  changes  of  pressure.  In 
general  it  should  be  small. 

(6.)  Up  to  a  certain  limit,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
contacts  and  their  pressures,  the  current  used  should  be  strong. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  observations 
which  I  have  ventured  to  offer  do  not  profess  to  do  more  than 
indicate  the  merest  outlines  of  the  details  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  designing  a  carbon  pencil  microphone  of  the  greatest 
possible  perfection. 

The  President  :  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  our  last  meet- 
ing the  discussion  on  Mr.  Munro's  paper  was  deferred  until  after 
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the  one  just  read  by  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell,  as  both  appertained  to 
the  same  subject ;  but  now  a  third  paper  has  been  presented  on 
the  action  of  the  microphone,  and  therefore,  to  prevent  confusion, 
it  will  be  better  to  read  it  at  once,  so  that  the  discussion  follow- 
ing may  embrace  all  three  papers. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

NOTE  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SURFACE-CONDENSED 
GAS  UPON  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  MICROPHONE. 

By  I.  Pbobert  and  Alfred  W.  Soward,  Associates. 

One  of  the  theories  advanced  to  account  for  the  action  of  the 
microphone  states  that  the  layer  of  air  between  the  microphonic 
swrbioeB  acts  as  an  ordinary  resistance;  that  the  effect  of  sonorous 
vibrations  is  to  cause  the  carbons  to  approach  and  to  recede  from 
one  another,  and  so  to  alter  the  thickness,  and  consequently  the 
resistance,  of  the  interposed  layer.  This  variation  of  resistance 
produces  the  variation  of  current  essential  for  the  reproduction  of 
sound. 

There  is  in  physics  a  phenomenon  known  as  heterogenous 
adhesion,  one  phase  of  which  is  the  surface  condensation  of  gases. 
A  study  of  this  phenomenon  shows  that  every  sm&ce  exposed  to 
a  gas  is  coated  with  a  condensed  layer  of  that  gas.  The  more 
readily  the  gas  is  Uquefiable  by  pressure,  the  greater  is  the  quan- 
tity condensed ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  very  readily  Uquefiable 
gases  the  exposed  surfiace  is  actually  coated  with  a  layer  of  liquid. 

Our  atmosphere,  as  is  weU  known,  consists  mainly  of  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water  vapour.  Careful  experiments 
with  charcoal  (a  substance  which,  owing  to  its  porous  nature, 
possesses  a  very  large  surfisuse  relatively  to  its  mass)  show  that  the 
ooeffidents  of  sur&ce  condensation  of  these  gases  (that  of  hydro- 
gen being  taken  as  unity)  are  3'5,  4, 15,  and  80  respectively. 
These  figures,  multiplied  by  the  figures  representing  the  propor- 
tions in  which  the  gases  exist  in  the  air,  viz.,  79,  21,  *03,  and 
(say)  1*5,  give  the  proportions  in  which  the  substances  exist  in 
the  condensed  layer.  They  are— nitrogen,  276*5 ;  oxygen,  84 ; 
carbon  dioxide,  *45 ;  and  water  vapour,  120.  Of  these  four  gases, 
VOL.  zn.  15 
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the  first  two,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  would  be  condensed  withont 
liquefaction,  and  the  effect  of  this  condensation  would  be  to 
slightly  reduce  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  layer;  for  it  is 
known  that  the  conductivity  of  a  gas  is  decreased  by  cond^isa- 
tion.  The  carbon  dioxide  would  probably  be  liquefied,  and  the 
effect  of  its  liquefaction  would  be  (slightly,  on  account  of  the 
small  quantity  acting)  to  increase  the  conductivity;  the  water 
vapour  would  certainly  be  liquefied,  and  the  effect  of  its  liquefac- 
tion would  be  to  very  considerably  increase  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  the  layer.  The  effect,  then,  of  this  phenomenon  of 
surface  condensation  is  to  coat  the  microphonic  surfaces  with  a 
layer  of  far  better  electrical  conductivity  than  ordinary  air* 

In  order  to  test  the  infltienoe  of  this  layer  of  condensed  air 
upon  the  action  of  the  microphone,  we  have  lately  made  some 
experiments  with  the  instrument  in  different  gases.  The  gases 
used  were  hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  wet  air,  and  dry  air,  and  oar 
method  of  experimentation  was  as  follows  :— 

A  microphone  of  a  weU-knoim  pattern,  consisting  of  a  glass 
tube  containing  cylindrical  carbon  blocks,  and  having  many  con- 
tact surfaces,  was  attached  to  the  inside  of  a  dock-case,  and  placed 
in  circuit  with  a  Hughes  audiometer,  a  Morse  key,  aad  three 
Leclanch^  ceUs.  The  carbon  blocks  of  the  microphone  were 
pressed  well  together,  so  as  to  avoid,  as  feur  as  possiUe^  aiieration 
of  contact  due  to  chance  vibrations.  A  cnirent  of  air,  dried  by 
passage  over  pumice  stone  soaked  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  over  pentoxide  of  phosphorus,  was  urged  through  tilie  micro- 
phone for  half  an  hour,  l^e  resistance  of  the  microphone  was 
then  measured,  and  the  point  of  the  audiometer  scale  determined 
at  which  the  beating  of  the  clock  became  inaudible  in  the  t^e- 
phones.  A  current  of  similarly  dried  hydrogen  was  then  passed 
through  the  microphone  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  resistance  again 
measured,  and  the  point  of  silence  determined  in  the  audiometer. 
The  experiment  was  next  repeated  with  carbon  dioxide,  the  dried 
gas  being  passed  through  the  microphone  for  a  similar  period ; 
and,  finally,  for  fifteen  minutes  a  current  of  air  was  forced  through 
water  contained  in  a  WouLfe's  bottle  (in  order  to  load  the  air  with 
water  vapour),  and  then  through  the  microphone.    The  resistances 
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and  points  of  silence  in  the  audiometer  were  determined  as  before. 
Oar  results  are  expressed  in  the  following  table,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  scale  of  the  audiometer  was  graduated  firom  0^  in 
the  centre  to  100"^ :— 


Naa«of  gms. 

BMiataaoaof 
miorophone. 

Point  on  Kftlo  of 

audiomator  at 

wblob  lilenoa  wm 

zeaohfld. 

W6b  ftllT       •••         •••         •««         asa         a«, 

Garlx>n  dioxide      

Hydrogen       

j/i>y  aur    •••    •■•    •••    •••    •«* 

Qhiaa. 
886 

485 

600 

6ao 

61® 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  best  result  was  obtained  with  wet  air, 
which  calculation  shows  should  give  a  good  conducting  surfiM^e 
layer.  Next  in  order  is  carbon  dioxide,  which  in  the  liquid  state 
is  a  moderate  conductor.  Hydrogen  comes  next,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, for  neither  it  nor  dry  air  is  reducible  to  the  liquid  state 
by  ordinary  surfisKie  condensation,  and  the  best  result  is  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  less  condensable  of  the  two*— that  is,  hydrogen. 
The  resistance  of  the  hydrogen-charged  microphone  is,  however, 
anomalous. 

In  order  to  obtain  our  layers  of  condensed  gas,  we  considered 
it  sufficient  to  pass  a  stream  of  the  desired  gas  over  the  microphone 
for  some  time,  because  it  is  known  that  when  a  piece  of  carbon 
charged  with  one  gas  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  another,  the 
two  gases  diffuse  into  one  another,  with  a  result  that  the  carbon 
remains  charged  with  a  mixture  in  the  proportions  indicated  by 
muliiplying  their  percentage  volumes  by  their  respective  conden- 
sation coefficients.  In  our  experiments  the  quantity  of  gas 
passed  through  the  microphone  in  any  one  experiment  was  vastly 
greater  than  the  residual  gas  from  previous  experiments. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  rigorously  exclude  water  in  any  of  our 
experiments;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  last  trace  of  water  so 
obstinately  clings  to  a  surfsice,  that  to  perfectly  dry  a  glass  tube  it 
must  be  raised  to  the  softening  point,  and  so  kept  for  some  hours 
while  a  stream  of  dry  air  is  urged  through  it. 

In  thes^  experiments  with  different  gases  there  is  a  possible 
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source  of  error  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  We  have  elsewhere 
shown  (Chemical  NewSy  Vol.  47,  p.  157)  that  the  resistance  of  a 
piece  of  porous  carbon  is  not  a  constant  for  a  given  temperature, 
but  varies  vdth  the  chemical  nature  and  with  the  density  of  the 
gas  with  which  the  pores  of  the  carbon  are  filled.  It  follows  from 
this,  that  if  a  constant  electro-motive  force  be  used,  the  current 
flowing  and  the  sounds  obtained  will  be  altered  by  any  alteration 
in  the  nature  of  the  gas  absorbed  in  the  body  of  the  microphone, 
irrespective  of  the  contact  sm&ces.  But  the  carbon  used  for  our 
microphone  had  very  Uttle  absorptive  power,  and  its  resistance  was 
practically  constant  at  constant  temperature. 

We  think  from  these  experiments  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  layer 
of  condensed  gas  with  which  every  microphone  surface  is  cevered  is 
concerned  to  some  extent  in  the  regulation  of  microphonic  action. 

As  bearing  upon  the  effect  of  a  layer  of  moisture  we  may 
notice  the  following  experiment : — 

A  common  tin  canister,  joined  through  a  rheotome  to  one  pole 
of  a  4-cell  Grrove's  battery,  and  held  in  the  hand  by  an  insulating 
handle,  was  pressed  against  the  ear ;  a  wire  attached  to  the  second 
pole  of  the  battery  was  held  against  the  tongue.  Sounds  were 
heard  corresponding  to  the  working  of  the  rheotome,  and  a 
burning  sensation  was  experienced  at  the  ear,  such  as  one  might 
imagine  would  be  produced  by  innumerable  small  electric  dis- 
charges. Similar  results  were  obtained  with  a  10-cell  Daniell's 
battery  (chamber  pattern).  The  sur£euse  of  the  canister,  which, 
having  been  exposed  to  the  air,  was  coated,  as  all  similarly 
exposed  surfaces  are,  with  an  invisible  layer  of  moisture,  was  then 
well  wetted.  The  burning  sensation  became  more  marked,  but 
the  sounds  of  the  make  and  break  were  no  longer  audible.  We 
may  add  that  a  solid  brass  ball,  whether  wet  or  dry,  gave  no 
sounds  in  this  experiment. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Messrs. 
Probert  and  Soward  for  their  joint  interesting  paper. 

The  President  :  In  opening  the  discussion  on  the  papers,  I 
may  say  that  Mr.  Bidwell  has  asked  some  very  pertinent  questions, 
and  no  doubt,  from  the  number  present,  there  are  many  gentlemen 
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here  who  will  be  able  to  answer  them  satisfactorily^  and  favour  us 
with  their  views  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Mr.  A.  Stkoh:  Mr.  Bid  well  having  referred  in  his  paper  to 
my  experiment  showing  the  repellent  action  at  the  microphonic 
contact,  which  I  described  at  our  last  meeting,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  his  remarks. 

At  first,  he  said,  in  carrying  out  a  similar  experiment  to  mine, 
he  obtained  the  same  results  as  I  did ;  but  after  a  time  he  found 
that,  when  he  placed  a  small  weight  upon  the  loose  carbon,  the 
deflection  he  obtained  was  almost  the  same  as  before,  while  the 
microphone  failed  in  recording  sound-waves.  My  answer  to  this 
is,  simply,  that  the  microphonic  condition  still  existed  when  the 
little  weight  was  placed  on  the  loose  carbon ;  and,  if  Mr.  Bidwell 
had  employed  stronger  sounds  than  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  I 
believe  the  microphone  would  have  still  acted  as  such. 

Mr.  Bidwell's  paper  deals  with  a  very  difficult  subject,  and 
the  amount  of  work  it  represents  is  considerable.  His  experiments 
are  certainly  highly  interesting,  and,  as  I  can  bear  out  some  of 
the  fiskcts  he  obtained,  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  some  experi- 
ments I  made  since  our  last  meeting. 

The  microphone  I  used  was  again  of  the  hammer-and-anvil 
pattern.    This  form  is  most  suitable  for  experiment. 

On  a  little  board,  A,  Fig.  1 ,  was  fixed,  by  means  of  a  brass 
holder,  a,  a  thin  carbon  rod,  6.  Against  the  end  of  the  latter 
rested  loosely  another  carbon  rod,  c,  which  was  mounted  on  a  little 
spindle,  (2,  and  a  small  spiral  spring,  6,  served  to  vary  the  pressure 
at  the  contact  between  the  two  carbons  b  and  o. 

The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  that  the  points  of  contact 
might  be  brought  under  a  microscope,  and  for  that  reason  the 
carbons,  where  they  came  into  contact  with  each  other,  were  made 
as  flat  as  possible,  and  also  thin  at  the  edges,  so  that  they  might 
be  fairly  brought  into  the  focus  of  the  microscope. 

The  little  board  A,  on  which  was  placed  a  loud-ticking  watch 
as  a  source  of  sound,  was  fixed  at  B  on  a  stand  apart  from  that  of 
the  microscope,  so  that  touching  and  adjusting  the  latter  might 
not  interfere  with  the  microphone.  A  hole  in  the  board  at  A, 
under  the  contact,  is  necessary  to  admit  light  from  below. 
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In  the  circuit  with  the  microphone  was  a  telephone,  a  make- 
and-bieak  key,  and  a  small  battery. 

IjookiDg  throngh  the  microscope,  the  edges  of  the  carbon 
contact  had  a  jagged  appearance,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2.,  and 
only  one  or  two  projecting   points  were  seen  to  touch.     The 


tension  of  the  spring  for  the  first  observation  was  such  as  I  knew 
by  experience  to  be  necessary  to  insure  microphonic  contact.  By 
depressing  the  bey  a  current  was  now  sent  through,  and  I  obeerred 
the  effect  closely  by  means  of  the  microaoope.    What  I  noticed 


was  a  light,  or  small  arc,  or,  what  I  afterwards  concluded  it  was,  a 
burning  away  of  the  carbon.  The  two  carbons  oame  closer 
together  during  that  burning,  and  presently  ano^er  contact  was 
made,  and  another  light  became  visible.  The  carbons  still 
approached  until  I  saw  three  or  four  points  of  contact,  each  of 
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which  was  iUttminated;  and  at  last,  when,  as  I  presumed,  there 
were  suflBcient  points  of  contact  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
cortent  to  pass,  the  burning  ceased. 

The  Pbesideht  :  What  battery  power  had  you  ? 

Mr.  Stroh  :  Two  small  bichromate  cells. 

When  the  burning  ceased  I  heard  the  watch  tick. 

This  all  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds.  While  the 
microphonic  condition  remained,  I  could  see  no  longer  any  light 
at  the  points  of  contact.  But  as  soon  as  the  batteiy  power  was 
increased  the  burning  conmienced  again,  and  continued  until  the 
area  of  contact  was  sufficiently  enlarged,  and,  consequently,  the 
resistance  so  far  reduced  that  the  degree  of  heat  which  was  still 
produced  was  below  that  which  causes  the  burning  of  the  carbon. 

This,  I  beUeve,  agrees  entirely  with  Mr.  Bidwell's  observation, 
viz.,  that  the  resistance  of  the  contact  falls  with  an  increase  of  current. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  thing  I  observed.  I  now  let  dowa 
the  spring  of  the  micn^hone,  so  that  the  two  carbons  were  only 
just  in  contact,  and  no  more.  I  then  passed  a  current  from  the 
two  cells,  and  saw  a  momentary  burning  and  heard  a  short  click 
in  the  telephone ;  t^en  followed  an  interruption,  and  the  current 
would  pass  no  more.  By  making  contact  now  with  the  key  many 
times,  no  trace  of  current  could  be  detected  with  the  telephone, 
showing  that  after  the  first  passage  of  the  current  great  resistance 
wBfl  established.  This  is  also  an  effect  observed  and  investigated 
by  Mr.  Bidwell. 

I  now  screwed  up  the  tension  spring  a  Uttle,  and  so  increased 
the  pressure :  the  insulating  film  or  substance  which  prevented 
the  current  from  passing  was  by  the  extra  pressure  forced  away 
or  'l>roken  through,  and  another  current  passed  on  making 
contact,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  again  the  interruption 
occurred.  This  I  eould  repeat  several  times,  imtil  the  spring 
was  wound  so  tight  that  the  insulating  substance  was  broken 
through  as  soon  as  it  was  formed,  and  then  I  could  hear  in  the 
telephone  the  well-^own  boiUng  or  hissing  sound  which  we  hear 
whfin  the  microphone  is  out  of  adjustment.  Sometimes  the 
noise  was  a  perfectly  clear  musical  note,  and  by  adjustment  of 
the  qpring  it  occasionally  became  us  shrill  as  a  railway  whistle. 
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I  have  been  able  to  adjust  the  microphone  so,  that  while  still 
listening  to  the  whistling  noise,  I  could  hear  the  watch  as  well ; 
and,  whenever  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  that,  the  tick  of  the 
watch  was  always  louder  than  I  have  obtained  it  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

That  experiment  was  made  with  a  telephone  which  had  a 
considerable  resistance  in  the  coil.  I  then  took  a  telephone  with 
a  very  small  resistauce,  only  a  few  ohms,  and  obtained  an  entirely 
different  effect.  I  let  down  the  spring  again,  so  that  the  carbons 
were  only  just  in  contact.  I  saw  a  momentary  burning  as  before, 
but  the  movable  carbon  was  driven  away  from  the  fixed  carbon, 
and  apparently  remained  repelled  at  some  distance.  Each  time 
the  circuit  was  completed  by  the  key,  the  movable  carbon  was 
driven  away,  and  I  could  see  a  continuous  stream  of  sparks  flying 
across  the  space.  The  sound  produced  in  the  telephone  by  this 
effect  was  like  a  miniature  artillery  bombardment.  By  tightening 
the  spring  the  noise  was  changed  into  a  musical  note,  the  pitch  of 
which  rose  with  the  pressure. 

By  close  observation  I  could  see  very  fine  dark  lines,  which 
reached  firom  every  projection  of  the  jagged  edge  of  the  loose  carbon, 
right  across  the  space  to  the  fixed  carbon.  This  showed  that  the 
movable  or  loose  carbon  was  in  a  state  of  vibration,  the  amplitude 
of  which  was  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  apparent  separation  of 
the  two  carbons.  This  distance,  which  was  considerable  when  the 
rate  of  vibration  was  low,  became  rapidly  less  as  the  rate  was 
increased  by  tightening  the  tension  spring,  and  a  point  was  soon 
reached  when  the  separation  could  be  no  longer  seen,  but  was 
likely  still  to  exist  during  the  production  of  the  higher  notes. 

Another  effect  which  I  have  occasionally  observed  with  the 
microscope  during  the  production  of  the  various  noises  above 
mentioned  was,  that  little  firagments  of  carbon,  which  probably 
became  detached  by  their  expansion  by  heat,  but  still  remained 
between  the  carbons,  were  in  a  state  of  agitation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  production  of  these 
singing,  hissing,  or  boiling  noises  the  current  cannot  be  a  con- 
stant one ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  former  it  must  be  intermitted, 
and  of  equal  periods,  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  is  probably 
undulatory,  and  of  unequal  or  irregular  periods. 
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It  also  appears  to  me  that  a  current  crossing  a  microphonic 
contact  has  a  strong  tendency  to  cause"  these  vibratory  dis- 
turbances, and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  during  microphonic 
action,  even  when  all  is  in  good  adjustment,  the  sound-waves 
which  are  transmitted  are  accompanied  by  other  vibrations  which 
are  due  to  the  passage  of  the  current  itself. 

The  following  reasoning  has  led  me  to  this  supposition: — 
Whenever  I  succeeded  to  adjust  the  microphone  so  that  I  could 
hear  the  watch  tick  during  the  production  of  singing  or  hissing 
noises,  the  timbre  or  quality  of  the  sound  of  the  ticking  was 
exactly  that  of  the  hissing,  and  any  change  in  the  character  of 
the  latter  was  always  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  of 
the  former. 

As  it  is  a  hd  that  sudden  small  changes  in  the  quality  of 
sound  are  sometimes  observed  even  when  the  adjustment  of  the 
microphone  is  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  when  no  singing  or  hissing 
noises  are  heard,  it  must  be  that  whenever  sound  waves  are 
transmitted  these  have  superimposed  upon  them  other  vibrations 
possibly  of  a  very  high  rate  or  pitich,  which  vary  and  so  produce 
change  of  timbre  or  quality.  The  latter  would  be  the  vibrations 
or  disturbances  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current  across  the 
contact. 

I  next  substituted  metallic  contacts  for  the  carbon  ones. 
With  platinum  I  have  obtained  very  good  microphonic  effects 
whenever  sticking  could  be  avoided,  and  it  occurred  to  me  during 
an  experiment  to  place  a  little  oil  on  the  platinum  contacts.  The 
oil  by  its  capillary  attraction  remains  always  surrounding  the 
contact,  and,  when  the  adjustment  was  so  that  I  could  hear  the 
watch  tick,  I  saw  that  the  oil  was  in  violent  agitation,  and  little 
particles  of  dust  or  carbon  which  were  in  it  I  could  see  spin  round 
with  great  rapidity.  I  was  puzzled  for  a  long  time  as  to  what 
caused  the  particles  to  be  agitated  in  so  violent  a  manner,  but 
found  that  it  was  simply  the  effect  of  heat.  The  oil  was  boiling 
st  the  point  of  contact,  even  with  a  simple  cell,  and  when  I  saw 
an  exceedingly  thin  film  of  smoke  arising  from  near  the  contact  T 
was  convinced  that  such  was  the  case. 

I  then  placed  upon  the  surfsice  of  the  oil  a  number  of  carbon 
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particles  or  dost.  When  the  current  was  agsin  sent  throagh,  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  dost  vas  violently  rotated  and  started  in  all 
directions,  and  at  last  it  accumulated  round  the  p(nnts  of  contact 
and  bnilt  up  a  pillar  which  forced  the  electrodes  wide  apart,  and 
took  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

When  the  pillar  began  to  fonn,  it  appeared  that  the  carbon 
dost  and  particles  were  att^racted  to  the  points  of  contact  by  some 
means  or  other,  and  that  some,  having  once  got  there,  could  not 
get  away,  and  one  was  built  upon  the  other,  and  bo  the  jallar  was 
formed  in  the  oil. 

With  a  pair  of  steel  contacts  I  made  the  same  experiments 
with  the  oil,  with  equal  success.  A  curious  phenomenon  whidi 
I  especially  observed  with  steel  contacts  was,  however,  that  the 
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revolutions  of  the  black  particles  in  the  oil  would  continue  their 
movements  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  ctureut  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  key.    In  some  cases  it  took  quite  two  minutes 
before  they  came  entirely  to  rest. 

Finding  that  a  pillar  was  also  ibrmed  without  carbon  dust  in 
the  oil,  I  took  the  latter  away  altogether,  and  found  that  by  a 
little  humouring  I  could  cause  this  pillar  to  grow  even  when  the 
contacts  were  dry  and  clean. 

This  pillar,  while  in  coarse  of  formation,  had  the  appearance 
of  bdug  in  a  state  of  low  incandescence,  but  I  came  to  the 
conolusiou  afterwards  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  dull  red  glow, 
which  appeared  to  be  really  a  succession  of  sparks  ronning  along 
the  snr&ce  of  the  pillar. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  formatum  of  this  pillar  esn 
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have  anything  to  do  with  microphonic  action,  but  I  think  it  right 
for  us  to  consider  all  these  little  effects,  and  then,  by  collecting 
and  compiling  them,  help  some  day  to  explain  microphonia 
action. 

At  present  we  are  not  unanimous.  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell  is  in 
favour  of  variable  mechanical  pressure  caused  by  sound-waves  a& 
being  the  principal  agency.  Mr.  Preece  is  in  fiivour  of  heat,  and 
others  favour  the  arc  and  other  theories ;  but,  though  I  can  see 
the  possibility  that  all  these  theories  may  take  a  &ir  share  in 
explaining  the  mysterious  action,  I  will  be  content  with  simply 
recording  facts,  and  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  day 
may  not  be  £Eur  removed  when  we  shall  understand  the  action  of 
the  microphone  so  completely  that  we  can  all  join  in  the  same 
opinion. 

The  President  :  As  it  is  rather  late,  and  we  have  a  ballot  thi& 
evening,  I  propose  to  adjourn  this  important  discussion.  The 
paper  read  to-night  by  Mr.  Bidwell  was  itself  important,  and  now 
Mr.  Stroh  has  brought  forward  fresh  points  of  considerable  interest,, 
which  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to  sleep  on. 

A  ballot  then  took  place,  at  which  the  following  were  elected : — 

As  Aaaociatea : 


Burrows,  Henry  Alpha. 

Day,  Bussell  Camper,  B.A.,Oxon. 

Hmton,  W.  G. 

Lanyon,  Colonel  Sir  W.  Owen, 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Legg,  W.  A. 


Macartney,  H.  J.  Ellison. 
Mondey,  William. 
Pidgeon,  Bandall. 
Sealy,  G.  W. 
Smart,  Edgar. 
Smith,  Thos. 


Wharton,  Charles  Joseph. 
As  Stvdente : 


Joyce,  Samuel,  jun. 
Porter,  Charles  V. 


Bider,  John  Hall. 
Taylor,  William. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Thursday  evening,  26th 
April,  1883. 
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The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
25f  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  evening, 
April  26th,  1883 — ^Mr.  Willoughbt  Smith,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
the  names  of  new  candidates  were  announced  and  suspended. 

The  President  :  Before  we  renew  the  discussion  on  the  three 
papers  referring  to  microphones,  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read 
a  communication  received  from  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson, 
giving  his  views  on  the  subject. 

The  Secretaby  then  read  the  following  conmiunication  for- 
warded  by  Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present : — 

In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Bidwell,  that  the 
variation  of  contact  resistance  by  pressure  was  first  discovered 
either  by  Count  du  Moncel  or  by  M.  Cl^rac.  It  is  much  older. 
It  was  to  obviate  imperfect  contacts  and  their  undesirable  varia- 
tions of  resistance,  that  binding  screws — ^more  than  half  a  century 
old— 'Were  devised.  And  it  is  amongst  the  first  things  impressed 
on  the  attention  of  young  telegraphists,  that  they  must  in  signal- 
ling press  their  keys  well  down,  because  a  light  contact  would 
offer  some  resistance,  which  on  an  increase  of  pressure  would 
disappear. 

In  the  second  place,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  two 
matters,  the  importance  of  which,  I  think,  has  been  overlooked 
too  much  both  by  Mr.  Bidwell  and  by  Messrs.  Munro  and 
Warwick.    These  two  points  are — 

1.  The  range  through  which  the  resistance  of  a  contact  can 
vary. 

2.  The  range  through  which  the  distance  of  a  contact  can 
vary.  (The  sense  in  which  I  use  this  term  will  be  evident 
presently.) 

According  to  my  experience,  the  ran^fc  of  resistarice  through 
which  the  contact  between  two  conductors  (including  both 
metallic  and  non-metallic  conductors)  can  vary  is  veiy  wide. 
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With  two  pieces  of  diver  or  copper  the  range  is  enormously  wide, 
from  a  very  small  fraction  of  one  ohm  up  to  some  thousands  of 
ohms,  without  any  break.  I  find  that  the  available  range  of  varia- 
tions in  resistance  is  not  so  great  when  materials  of  lower  conduc- 
tivity are  used.  For  instance,  with  bad  conductors,  such  as 
selenium,  whose  conductivity  is  millions  of  times  less  than  that 
of  copper,  silver,  graphite,  or  any  ordinary  good  conductor,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  equally  wide  ranges  of  variation  in  resistance. 
For  though  the  higher  limit  may  be  as  great,  no  amount  of  pres* 
sure  at  a  point  will  bring  the  bad  conductors  into  a  sufficient 
degree  of  intimacy  of  contact  to  bring  down  the  lower  limit  to 
equality  with  the  lower  limit  of  the  good  conductor. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  measure  the  range  of  dAstance 
through  which  the  contact-pieces,  or  either  of  them,  must  be 
moved  in  order  to  pass  through  the  entire  available  range  of 
variations  in  resistance,  the  relative  status  of  the  different 
substances  is  precisely  reversed.  The  best  conductors  require 
only  the  very  smallest  range  of  motion,  and  the  worst  conductors 
require  a  much  greater.  Of  course,  in  any  case  the  range  is 
exceedingly  small — ^to  be  measured  in  millionths  of  an  inch. 
But  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  less  for  contacts  of  silver, 
copper,  or  brass,,  than  for  nickel  or  platinum ;  less  for  platinum 
than  for  coke-carbon ;  and  less  for  coke-carbon  than  for  peroxide 
of  manganese.  I  should  like  to  enquire  whether  Mr.  Bidwell  has 
taken  any  cognisance  of  this  point  in  contrasting  the  behaviour 
of  bismuth  with  that  of  coke-carbon. 

I  think  it  is  to  be  extremely  regretted  that  Mr.  Bidwell  has 
not  extended  his  very  valuable  observations  to  metals  more 
typical  in  their  character  than  bismuth,  which,  being  the  most 
frisible  and  worst  conductor  of  the  metals  (save  quicksilver),  is  not 
only  the  least  typical  of  metals,  but  is  the  one  metal  least  suited 
to  form  a  telephonic  transmitter.  For  this  reason  I  must 
respectfully  submit,  that  all  general  conclusions  drawn  with 
respect  to  ^  the  metals,"  in  contrast  with  carbon,  must  be 
distrusted  ah  i/n/Uio,  when  the  one  metal  selected  for  comparison 
is  the  very  one  that  is  least  suitable  for  selection. 

For  some  months  I  have  been  watching  the  behaviour  of  some 
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metal  transmitters  devised  by  Mr.  Gr.  L.  Anders,  and  some  devised 
by  myself.  I  hope  on  a  foture  oocasion  to  hxmg  ilbme  iiuini- 
ments  before  the  Society.  But  it  will  not»  I  think,  be  premature 
to  say,  that  amongst  these  instruments — ^workinig  1^  contact 
between  lumps  of  polished  m^tal — ^there  are  some  which  have 
been  in  constant  action  for  five  or  six  months,  «nd  show  no  sign 
of  deterioration  or  of  uncertainty  in  action.  They  are  kmder,  and 
in  some  respects  more  sensitive,  than  any  carbon  transmitter ;  and 
they  will  stand  a  stronger  ouir^nt.  Their  articulation,  though 
in  some  respects  a  little  <<hard"  or  ^^metallie,"  is  in  general 
more  distinct  than  with  carbon  contacts.  The  only  real  difficulty 
we  have  found  in  arzanging  them  at  first  has  be^n  to  secure  the 
requisite  7nd/nutefn£8a  in  range  of  motion*  Wheire  th^  I3  properly 
ensured,  articulaticm  is  always  good.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  metals  for  {Hectical  purposea;  and  on.  this  point 
much  might  be  said.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  >  thfit  with  contact- 
pieces  of  silver  the  articulation  is  loud  and  clj^ar,  and  the  higher 
the  polish  of  the  surfiaces,  the  better  the  result.  I  attribute  the 
superiority  of  these  metal-contacts  over  carbon-contacts  in  the 
matter  of  loudness  to  the  superior  conductivity  of  the  metals 
employed,  giving  (with  a  narrower  range  of  motion)  a  greater 
range  in  the  available  variations  of  resistance. 

It  is  the  opinion  both  of  Mrj  Anders  and  of  myself  that  the 
resistance  of  a  contact  fot  telephonic  purposes  (I  am  speaking 
here  only  of  a  single  contact  between  two  pieces  or  parts)  is 
determined  solely  by  the  number  of  molecules  in  contact  at  the 
sur&ce  and  by  the  specific  conductivity  of  those  molecules.  The 
element  of  fusibilit?^  comes  in  to  spoil  the  constancy  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact ;  and  the  elevation  of  temperature  occnzzing 
.at  the  contact  may,  as  Mr.  Bidwell  has  well  observed^  come  in  to 
change  the  specific  conductivity  of  the  active  molecules*  Bat 
granting  this  e£Pect  of  heating,  there  remains  thd  implied  pre- 
liminary fact,  that  the  number  of  molecules,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  amount  of  substance  in  contact,  will  be  varied  by  changes  of 
pressure.  At  a  mere  ^^  point"  in  contact  physically  with  another 
*^  point,"  there  may  be  hundreds  or  even  millions  of  molecules  in 
contact  with  one  another,  all  acting  as  so  many  paths  iof  the  flow 
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of  the  current.  An  extremely  minute  motion  of  approach  or 
teces^ion  miay  suffice  to  alter  very  greatly  the  number  of 
molecules  in  contact,  and  the  higher  the  specific  conductivity  of 
the  substance,  and  the  denser  its  structute,  the  shorter  need  be 
the  actttid  range  of  motion  requisite  to  bring  about  a  given 
<change  in  the  contact-r^siBtance.  Just  as  in  a  system  of  electric 
lamps  in  parallel  arc,  the  resistance  of  the  system  increases  when 
the  number  of  lamps  is  diminished,  and  diminishes  when  the 
number  of  lamps  connecting  the  parallel  maiiui  ib  increased,  so 
is  it  with  the  molecules  at  the  two  surfEM^es  of  contact.  Each 
molecule  as  it  niakes  contact  with  a  molecule  on  the  opposite 
surfiice  diminishes,  by  so  much  relatively  to  the  number  of 
molecules  previously  in  contact,  the  resistance  between  the 
fiurfaces.  Each  molecule  as  it  breaks  from  contact  with  its 
opposite  neighbour  adds  to  the  resistance  between  the  contact- 
«nr&ces.  It  may  therefore  be  that  the  variations  of  resistance 
which  are  observed  at  contacts  between  all  conductors,  from  the 
best  to  the  worst,  are  all  made  up  (though  they  appear  to  pass 
through  gradual  and  continuous  changes)  of  innumerable  minute 
^  makes  and  breaks  "  of  molecular  contact. 

Assuming  then,  broadly,  that  the  observed  resistance  at  a 
point  of  contact  is  due  to  the  number  of  molecules  in  contact, 
and  to  their  individual  resistances,  it  is  evident  that  the  property 
of  varying  resistance  at  contact  ought  to  be  most  evident  cft^ria 
parUma  in  those  substances  which  are  the  best  conductors. 
Unfortunately,  the  cetera  are  not  paria^  owing  to  questions  of 
unequal  fusibility,  porosity ;  and  carbon,  which  is  so  remarkably 
infiiMble,  is  commonly  credited  with  giving  a  better  result  than 
other  substances.  This  common  opinion  is,  however,  based  on 
oomporisons  made  without  taking  into  consideration  the  questidn 
of  range  of  motion,  and  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
point  that  some  carbon  won't  work  at  all  in  a  microphone,  namely, 
that  kind  that  does  not  conduct,  whilst  that  kind  works  best 
which  is  the  best  candtustar.  In  foct,  in  a  telephone  transmitter, 
properly  arranged  with  a  suitable  range  of  motion  in  the  parts, 
the  metals  work  just  as  well  as  carbon — some  better.  As  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  alleged  superiority  of  carbon  is  due  to  its 
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being  a  ^  semi-conductor,"  whatever  that  term  may  mean,  that 
suggestion  is  one  of  those  peculiarly  fitted  to  catch  the  unscientific 
mind,  as  affording  an  easy  explanation  for  an  obscure  &ct ;  and, 
like  a  good  many  other  catching  suggestions,  it  is  not  true. 
Good  conducting  carbon  works  well :  bad  conducting  carbon  works 
badly ;  and  silver  may  be  made  to  work  better  than  either — at 
any  rate,  so  long  as  the  surfiices  do  not  get  altered  by  partial 
fusion. 

Lastly,  a  word  on  the  use  of  metallic  transmitters.  I  cannot 
admit  that  Messrs.  Munro  and  Warwick — interesting  and  valuable 
as  their  new  instruments  are — ^are  the  first  to  use  metallic  trans- 
mitters. Messrs.  Theiler  have,  to  my  knowledge,  long  employed 
metallic  transmitters.  But  before  them  Blake  certainly  deserves 
the  credit  of  knowing  that  metallic  contacts  could  be  employed. 
Blake's  British  Patent  Specification  for  his  weU-known  trans- 
mitter distinctly  mentions  this,  and  he  does  not  even  daim  the 
use  of  the  carbon  stud.  Speaking  of  the  metal  weight  attached 
to  the  spring,  he  says :  *^  This  weight  may  be  of  metal,  which  may 
serve  directly  as  the  electrode." 

But  older  even  than  Blake  there  are  metal  transmitters: 
Philipp  Reis  employed  them.  I  think  Mr.  Munro  said  that  Beis 
employed,  ^^  without  knowing  it,"  a  metal  microphone.  I  quite 
admit  that  he  did  not  know  the  tem^  microphone ;  but  careful 
perusal  of  his  works  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  used  and  meant  to 
use  the  thing.  That  he  did  not  intend  his  instrument  to  work  as 
a  ^^  make  and  break,"  is  obvious — ^firstly,  from  the  &ct  that,  like 
Blake,  he  mounted  his  contacts  on  following-springs,  which  could 
have  no  other  result  than  to  prevent  abrupt  make  and  break; 
secondly,  he  himself  has  told  us  that  the  contact-apparatus  which 
he  put  at  the  back  of  his  tympanum  was  intended  to  open  and 
close  the  circuit  in  proportion  to  the  vibrations.  No  carbcm 
microphone  can  do  anything  more  than  this,  though  the  quaint- 
ness  of  the  way  of  putting  it  may  evoke  a  smile. 

The  PBEsmENT:  I  am  anxious  that  the  discussion  should 
proceed  without  delay,  as  there  are  one  or  two  instruments  to  be 
shown  this  evening.  Professor  A.  Jamieson  has  come  specially 
from  Glasgow  to  introduce  to  our  notice  a  new  meter,  the 
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invention  of  Professor  BIyth.  Another  instrument  before  us, 
is  a  static  induction  telephone  by  Mr.  Moon,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  these  instruments  shown  to-night. 

Professor  D.  E.  Hughes,  F.B.S.,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said  there  were  two  points  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
microphones,  one  being  the  mechanical  condition,  and  the  other 
the  electrical  condition,  the  two  points  being  entirely  distinct. 
Dr.  Julian  Ochorwiz,  he  said,  experimented  in  1879,*  and 
showed  some  very  interesting  experiments  in  regard  to  the  theory 
of  the  microphone.  He  (Professor  Hughes)  had  himself  attempted 
to  show  that  a  microphone  would  work  without  a  diaphragm,  and 
he  showed  a  sketch  of  an  arrangement  of  carbons  which  dispensed 
with  the  mechanical  motion  of  a  diaphragm,  and  by  which  speech 
?ras  transmitted  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  grating  noise.  A 
microphone  suspended  in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  water  gave  out 
sounds  quite  clearly  when  the  water  was  spoken  to,  or  when  the 
glass  was  spoken  to,  showing  that  mechanical  motion  took  place 
at  every  point.  He  expressed  the  opinion  some  time  ago,  and 
still  adhered  to  it,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  vibration,  acous- 
tical and  mechanical.  If  a  log  of  wood  was  struck  at  one  end,  the 
sound  was  heard  perfectly  at  the  other:  that  was  mechanical 
vibration,  which  took  place  in  every  part  of  the  wood.  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone,  in  his  earliest  telephone,  adopted  this  fact  in  his 
transmission  of  musical  sounds  from  one  room  to  another  in  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  by  the  employment  of  a  single  rod  of  wood. 
But  no  transversal  vibrations  took  place  in  such  an  arrangement ; 
every  portion  of  the  wood  was  set  in  vibration,  as  in  the  sounding 
post  of  a  violin;  and  the  transmission  was  really  by  molecular 
action. 

A  microphone  placed  on  a  piece  of  wood  which  was  set  in 
mechanical  vibration  would  be  influenced  by  the  motion:  if  a 
hole  were  made  in  the  wood,  the  sound  would  be  still  heard,  or  if 
the  hole  were  filled  with  water,  the  effect  would  be  as  clear  and 
perfect  as  in  the  first  instance.  An  ordinary  microphone,  coated 
thoroughly  with  sealing-wax   and  made  quite  rigid,  would  act 

*  Telegraphic  Jowmal^  November  1, 1879. 
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perfectly  well  for  some  time,  tintil  a  burning  or  disintegrafcion  of 
the  particles  took  place,  when  the  microphonic  action  ceased. 

In  1878  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Physical  Society,  in  wfaidi 

he  took  the  ground  that  mechanical  vibrations  were  quite  distinct 

from  aconstical  vibrations,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  taking 

place  in  large  waves :  there  was  no  condensation  on  the  one  side 

and  expansion  on  the  other.    To  him,  at  first,  it  appeared  that 

there  was  no  other  way  of  explaining  the  electric  action  of  the 

microphone  than  the  theory  that  the  carbon  smfsLces  came  m<»e 

or  less  into  contact  by  molecular  action.    The  theory  was  a  most 

natural  one,  though  many  anomalies  occurred  that  it  did  not 

account  for.    Mr.  Bidwell,  in  his  paper,  had  taken  the  same  view; 

but  that  paper  was  so  full  of  anomalies  that,  in  £eu^  nothing  could 

disagree  better  with  his  theory  than  his  own  paper.    No  better 

conviction  is  needed  if  Mr.  Bidwell  had  a  theory,  but,  fortuzuitely, 

he  said  he  had  not.    Mr.  Bidwell  and  Mr.  Stroh,  as  well  as  others, 

had  shown  that  somethiiig  remarkable  occurred  in  the  action  of 

the  microphone.    He  had  made  many  experiments  to  try  and  find 

out  what  that  something  was,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 

was,  as  in  the  electric  light,  the  effect  of  an  arc     A  spark 

occurred,  however  low  a  battery  power  was  used;  and  even  when 

it  was  not  visible,  there  was  no  doubt  a  theoretical  q>ark ;  and  an 

arc  supplied  all  the  conditions  to  account  for  the  action*    M.  Ader 

had  experimented  in  Paris  with  a  microphone  in  which  an  arc  of 

some  size  took  place.    The  carbons  were  arranged  at  a  distance  of 

a  quarter  of  an  inch,  through  which  the  arc  was  formed,  and 

through  which  speech  ^bs  perfectly  transmitted ;  though,  at  the 

same  time,  not  without  the  great  noise  of  an  electric  arc,  on 

account  of  the  transference  of  carbon  which  took  place.    Professor 

Blyth  had  similarly  experimented.    Professor  Hughes  himself  was 

quite  ready  to  adopt  that  view,  but  there  were  many  anomalies 

even  after  that.    He  and  Dr.  Warren  De  la  Bue  had  experimented 

with  the  view  of  measuring  the  arc  with  varying  battery  power, 

and  with  the  terminals  placed  in  a  tube  at  an  infinitely  smaD 

distance  apart,  within  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.    Ten  'elements 

were  first  employed,  and  a  measurement  taken  on  a  galvanometer. 

A  deflection  took  place,  which  remained  constant  for  a  short  time. 
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and  then  the  current  ceased  passing.  Twenty  elements  were  next 
employed,  but  no  current  was  observed ;  and  it  was  not  untQ  fifty 
elements  were  brought  into  circuit  that  a  current  passed,  but  only 
for  a  few  seconds,  lliis  phenomenon  occurred  with  each  increase 
of  current  up  to  10,000  elements,  the  current  refusing  to  pass 
through  -^  of  a  millimdtre  m  vacuo,  whilst  the  same  current  had 
a  striking  distance  in  the  atmosphere  of  ^  inch.  Dr.  De  la  Bue, 
who  had  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  with  tubes,  could 
not  explain  the  effect,  and .  was  continuing  his  experiments  in 
search  of  an  explanation.  The  action  of  the  microphone  was 
something  which  took  place  in  a  space  between  two  conductors 
infinitely  near,  but  still  separated.  It  is  known  as  the  microphonic 
contact,  and  is  really  electricity  in  a  free  space.  When  we  become 
able  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  microphonic  contact,  we  shall  add 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  electricity  itself. 

Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.B.S.,  remarked  that  the  title  of 
the  paper  on  ^^ Microphonic  Contacts"  was,  in  his  humble  opinion, 
very  much  like  the  title  of  a  well-known  classical  treatise  on 
<<  Snakes  in  Iceland,"  which,  after  stating  the  title,  gave  as  the 
substance  of  the  treatise :  ^^  There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland,"  and 
passed  on  to  something  else.    ^<  Microphonic  Contacts  "  could  be 
similarly  treated ;  there  were  no  microphonic  contacts,  and  in  his 
opinion  the  action  was  not  at  all  an  action  of  contact.    <^  Micro- 
phonic Separations"    might  well,  he    thought,  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  paper.    The  point  dealt  with  by  Professor  Silvanus 
Thompson,  vi2.,  that  of  range,  was  in  fact  another  reason  for 
making  it  fairly  certain  that  there  was  no  actual  contact  at  all  in 
a  nuGTophone.    Professor  Perry  and  the  speaker  had  made  experi- 
ments on  the  eleotro-motive  force  that  would  maintain  an  electric 
arc  at  various  distances  between  the  carbons,  and  a  communication 
had  been  made  by  them  on  the  subject  to  the  Physical  Society  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  which  would  appear  in  the  ^^  Philosophical 
Magaadne"  for  May.    The  law  that  was  evolved  was  that,  given  a 
certain  distance  between  two  carbon  points,  there  was  a  certain 
fixed  electro-motive  force  that  would   keep  up  the  arc:   less 
than  that  would  not  keep  up  an  arc  at  all,  and  one  could  not 
make  the  electro-motive  force  greater  than  that,  because  the 
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only  effect  would  be  that  more  current  passed — in  fact,  that  the 
potential  difference  necessary  between  two  carbon  points  to 
maintain  an  arc  depended  mainly  on  the  length  of  the  arc,  and 
hardly  at  all  on  the  current  passing.  An  investigation  of  the 
experiments  of  Drs.  Hugo  Miiller  and  De  la  Bue  on  the  subject  of 
the  striking  distance  of  arcs  showed  that  the  curve  recording 
Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry's  results,  connecting  the  length  of 
an  arc  with  the  potential  difference  between  the  carbons  necessary 
to  maintain  the  arc,  agreed  very  closely  with  the  curve  Drs. 
Hugo  Miiller  and  De  la  Rue  had  found  for  potential  difference 
and  striking  distance.  Further,  an  examination  of  those 
gentlemen's  experiments  showed  no  recorded  results  on  the 
potential  difference  between 'two  carbon  points  when  an  arc  was 
maintained,  but  only  the  potential  difference  between  two  brass 
or  metallic  points ;  and  it  was  surprising  to  find  that  it  required 
for  a  given  distance  an  immensely  greater  electro- motive  force  to 
keep  up  an  arc  between  two  metal  porats  than  one  between  two 
carbon  points.  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson's  remarks  coincided 
with  that,  for  he  said  that  in  a  metallic  microphone  the  range  was 
very  much  less  than  in  a  carbon  microphone,  and  this  Professor 
Ayrton  pointed  out  meant  the  maximum  electro-motive  force  of 
the  battery  was  only  able  to  maintain  a  current  across  a  very  small 
distance  separating  two  metaUic  surfeces. 

The  experiments  of  Drs.  Miiller  and  De  la  Rue,  compared 
with  those  of  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry,  showed  that  the  potential 
difference  necessary  to  make  an  arc  of  fixed  length  between  two 
metallic  points  was  very  much  greater  than  was  necessary  with 
two  carbon  points.  It  had  occurred  to  them,  therefore,  as  prob- 
able that  with  two  very  soft  pieces  of  carbon,  such  as  that 
-proposed  by  Mr.  Varley  for  the  electric  light,  an  arc  would  be 
able  to  be  maintained  with  very  much  less  electro-motive  force  for 
the  fixed  distance  than  was  supposed;  and  he  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  result  they  had  then  predicted  had  been  since  experi- 
mentally verified  with  Mr.  Varley's  very  soft  carbons,  it  haviiu: 
been  experimentally  found  that  with  soft  carbon  a  veiy  much  less 
difference  of  potentials  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  arc  of  fixed 
length  than  would  be  necessary  with  hard  carbon.    It  seemed 
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that  for  a  given  substance  at  a  fixed  distance  a  certain  potential 
difference  could  be  maintained,  and  practically  no  other,  the 
difference  of  potential  itself  being  dependent  on  the  substance 
and  on  the  distance. 

He  had  spoken  of  no  real  contact  at  all  up  to  that  point. 
It  would  be  observed  that  in    Mr.  Bidwell's  paper,  so    long 
as  he  dealt  with   a  very  small  pressure,   such   as   ihf  o^  & 
gramme,  a  slight  increase  in  the  pressure  made  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  resistance,  but  when  he  got  to  3  grammes  the 
additional  pressure  of,  say,  ^  gramme  made  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  diminution  in  the  resistance,  because  then  he  was 
approaching  real  contact  between  the  pieces  of  carbon,  and  had 
ceased  to  have  a  microphonic — ^he  would  not  say  contact— but  a 
microphonic  non-contact.     The  figures  contained  in  the  paper 
supported  the  suggestion  that  there  was  no  real  contact  in  the 
microphone.      In  his  paper  Mr.  Bidwell  had  shown  that  the 
resistance  diminishes  as  the  current  increased.    That  was  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  results  Professor  Ayrton  and  his  colleague 
had  found  with  the  arc.    The  result  of  Mr.  Bidwell's  experiments 
was  shown    in   his  Table  5,  containing  results  obtained  with 
a  fixed  pressure  and  a  variable  current,  and  he  obtained  by  an 
increase  of  current  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  what  was 
called  the  resistance.    In  Table  9  it  was  a  little  more  difficult  to 
explain  the  law.     First,  there  was  a  diminution  of  resistance, 
as  the  speaker  would  have  expected,  but  then,  as  the  current 
increased,  the  resistance  suddenly  became  infinite.    The  only 
explanation,  as  far  as  he  could  then  see,  was  that  when  the  current 
reached  a  certain  value  for  a  particular  pressure  the  tendency  of 
the   particles  to  be  driven  apart  by  the  current  took  place  so 
rapidly  that  practically  no  current  could  pass.    What  he  meant 
by  that  was,  that  when  the  pressure  was  greater  than  a  certain 
amount  for  a  particular  current,  the  pressure  was  more  effective 
than  the  repelling  action  of  the  current  itself  between  the  surfiEuses, 
and  the  current  passed ;  but  when  a  certain  current  was  reached, 
then  the  repulsion  balanced,  or  more  than  balanced,  the  effect  of 
the  weight.    When  the  current  stopped,  probably  the  particles 
came  together,  but  th,e  moment  the  current  was  caused  to  pass. 
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the  eleetrd-motiire  force  nsed  being  larg^,  a  tolerably  strong  cnr- 
rent  probably  did  pass,  but  for  an  exceedingly  short  time,  and 
the  particles  were  at  ohce  pushed  asunder,  and  the  circuit  was 
interrupted.  Every  time  a  strong  current  was  put  on,  tfie  par- 
ticles were  driven  asunder,  and,  as  &r  as  the  galvanometer  could 
indicate,  no  current  passed.  He  anticipated  that  the  strong 
current  did  pass,  but  for  so  short  a  time  that  no  effbct  on  the 
galvanometer  was  produced.  If  this  explanation,  which  he  ven- 
tured to  propose,  were  correct,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Bidtvell  found  the  weak  current  to  pass,  because  the  electro- 
motive force  was  not  su£Sciently  strong  to  repel  the  particles.  It 
seemed  an  anomaly  to  say  that  a  weak  current  would  pass  while  a 
strong  one  would  not,  but  it  was  explained  by  the  repellent  force 
produced  in  the  particles  by  variation  in  the  strength  of  the 
electro-motive  force. 

All  the  phenomena  mentioned  in  Mr.  Bidwell's  paper  seemed 
to  him  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  expressed  by  Professor  Hughes, 
that  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  action  of  a  microphone 
was  due  to  the  particles  not  being  in  contact  when  the  current 
passed.  But  what  had  to  be  dealt  with  was,  in  &ct,  not  metallic 
conductivity,  but  rather  an  arc  conductivity,  or  a  conductivity  in 
which  the  resistance  was  a  function  of  the  current,  and  in  which 
the  resistance  diminished  as  the^  current  increased. 

Mr.  J.  MuNRO :  I  have  some  further  observations  to  make  on 
the  action  of  the  microphone,  but,  before  doing  so,  I  should  like  to 
remark  upon  a  point  raised  by  Mr.  Bidwell  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Society,  in  drawing  some  deductions  from  his  very  interesting 
efxperiments  on  ^<  microphonic  contacts."  Mr.  Bidwell  has  com- 
pared a  microphone  made  of  a  single  pair  of  carbon  points  with 
one  made  of  a  single  pair  of  metal  points,  and,  because  he  finds 
that  the  metal  points  tend  to  stick  together,  he  infers  that  carbon 
is<  superior  to  metals  in  the  microphone  for  this  reason.  Now,  it 
is  quite  true  that  a  single  pair  of  metal  points  do  tend  to  adhere, 
and  I  believe  Mr.  Bidwell  is  correct  in  arguing  that  this  is  one 
reason  at  least  why  metal  microphones  with  single  points  have 
hitherto  &iled.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fiu^,  metal  only  requires  a 
different  treatment  from  carbon  to  make  it  answer  well  enough  as 
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a  toioffophofne  transmitter.  Attempts  to  use  it  have  taHed  trntil 
now,  because  it  was  employed  like  carbon  in  the  original  foims  of 
microphone  devised  by  Professor  Hughes.  The  experiments  I 
have  loade  show  that  the  proper  way  to  employ  metals-  in  the 
mi<krophone  is  (1)  to  have  a  number  of  contact  points,  so  as  ^  to 
reduce  the  taidency  to  adhere ;  (2)  to  deal  with  light  masses  of 
metal  capable  of  vibrating  easily ;  and  (3)  to  reduce  the  vibrations 
of  the. sound-waves  to  .a  size  which  does  not  cause  the  metal  points 
to  separate  beyond  the  discharging  distance  between  them*  This 
distance  appears  to  be  smaller  in  the  case  of  metals  than  in  the 
case  of  carbon,  probably  because  carbon  supplies  more  particles 
to  the  point-discharge.  I  use  this  term  in  preference  to  ^'  arc," 
because  I  hope  to  show  that  it  is  not  an  ^^  arc»"  as  we  understand 
it^  which  exists  in  a  good  working  microphone,  but  rather  a  silent 
or  steady  discharge  between  the  points  without  the  production  of 
light.  If  these  conditions  be  borne  in  mind,  I  see  no  reason  why 
meiel  microphones  should  not  act  as  well,  practically  speaking,  as 
carbon.  Metals  have  even  some  points  of  superiority  over  carbon. 
They  are  less  resisting  in  their  mass,  and,  as  it  is  now  proved  that 
all  the  change  of  resistance  which  takes  place  in  the  microphone 
is  at  the  points  in  contact,  this  is  some  advantage.  Again,  they 
appear  to  be  more  capable  of  very  delicate  and  rapid  vibration 
than  carbon.  The  gauze  and  grain  transmitters  with  multiple 
points  of  contact  and  light  vibrating  masses,  which  I  exhibited 
here  on  March  8th,  are  constructed  on  the  lines  laid  down,  and 
Mr.  Warwick  has  since  made  two  for  me  in  which  the  gauze  and 
gnun  microphones  are  arranged  in  series — that  is  to  say,  several 
gauze  microphones  are  connected  in  series  in  the  same  case,  and 
several  grain  microphones  are  connected  in  series  in  another  case. 
This  plan  will  further  defeat  the  tendency  to  stick,  and  maintain 
a  uniform  and  distinct  sound;  for  if  one,  or  even  two,  of  the 
regulators  should  stick  at  once,  the  current  will  be  short-circuited 
through  them,  and  the  others  will  continue  to  act.  A  transmitter 
of  this  kind  is  placed  upon  the  table  to-night.  Metals  have  their 
own  peculiarities,  and  require  a  E^ecial  mode  of  manipulation, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  recognised. 

I  come  now  to  the  action  of  the  microphone  in  general.    I 
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have  been  trying  to  get  clear  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  have  made 
a  number  of  experiments  to  this  end,  which  I  will  describe  as  I  go 
on.    The  view  I  put  forward  at  the  meeting  of  March  8th  still 
seems  to  me  correct,  in  that  there  is  a  discharge  between  the 
vibrating  points  through  a  thin  stratum  of  partially  conductive 
air  or  liquid,  which  is  varied  by  the  vibrations  of  the  points;  but 
a  new  element  has  been  introduced,  in  the  form  of  a  repulsion 
between  the  points  caused  by  the  discharge.    This  repulsion  acts 
as  a  kind  of  ^^buflfer"  to  the  vibrating  points,  tending  to  keep 
them  apart  when  they  come  together  by  vibration,  and  it  is  this 
which  makes  the  microphone  reversible  and  capable  of  use  as  a 
telephonic  receiver,  for  it  appears  to  vary  with  the  strength  of 
current.    That  metal  microphones  also  act  as  receivers,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  wire-gauze  receiver  which  I  have  had  constructed 
and  placed  upon  the  table.    It  consists  of  a  pile  of  small  squares  of 
wire-gauze  enclosed  in  a  case  between  two  electrodes,  which  convey 
the  current  through  it.    The  head  of  the  elastic  pile  of  gauze 
bears  upon  the  centre  of  a  mica  diaphragm  through  a  small  plug 
of  cork,  so  that,  when  the  pile  expands  and  contracts  under  the 
passage  of  the  current,  the  mica  diaphragm  vibrates.     A  spring 
bearing  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  a  magnet  pole 
applied  to  the  other  end  of  the  pile,  are  applied  for  adjustment. 
The  sonorous  effect  is  very  feeble  with  the  instrument  exhibited, 
but  it  is  unmistakable,  and  serves  to  demonstrate  the  point  in 
question.      Metal   microphones,   as   well   as    carbon    ones,   are 
reversible. 

To  descend  into  detail :  if  you  form  a  circuit  with  a  battery, 
a  telephone,  and  two  electrodes  either  of  metal  wires  or  small 
carbon  rods,  then,  on  bringing  the  electrodes  into  contact,  you 
hear  first  a  click  in  the  telephone,  then  a  buzzing  sound,  and  if 
you  press  the  points  more  firmly  together  you  get  silence.  Tins 
is  invariably  the  case.  The  click  is,  no  doubt,  the  establishment 
of  the  discharge  between  the  points ;  the  buzzing  is  produced  by 
the  vibration  of  the  points  in  light  contact,  and  the  silence  by  a 
fixed  metal  contact  operating  as  if  it  were  one  solid  piece.  The 
buzzing  sound  indicates  what  I  may  call  the  ^^  microphonic  state ;  ^ 
for  I  have  always  found  that  a  metal  or  carbon  transmitter 
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becomes  active  when  this  buzzing  sound  arises.  The  limits  of 
this  microphonic  state,  then,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  width 
between  the  points  which  gives  no  current  at  all,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  discharging  distance,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fixity  of  contact  which  prevents  the  points 
vibrating.  In  short,  the  microphonic  range  lies  within  the 
discharging  distance  through  the  air,  liquid,  or  other  fluid  con- 
ductor between  the  points;  and  we  cannot  have  a  microphone 
unless  the  points  are  free  to  vibrate  lightly  within  this  range* 
This  explains  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  a  microphone  is  a 
«  phenomenon  of  loose  contact." 

On  a  larger  scale,  if  you  take  an  arc  electric  lamp  with  large 
points  and  a  powerful  current  (I  used  40  Bunsen  cells  and  an  arc 
lamp  invented  by  Mr.  Hind),  you  have  the  same  effects  produced, 
but  more  visibly.  On  establishing  the  arc  you  get  a  loud  click, — 
a  terrific  click,  in  fact, — ^and  then  the  buzzing  sound,  which,  how- 
ever, in  this  case,  may  more  fitly  be  described  as  roaring.  On 
pressing  the  points  hard  together,  you  get  silence.  Whenever 
there  is  a  small  arc  the  lamp  acts  as  a  microphone  of  great  power ; 
but  (although  it  is  reported  that  other  observers  have  done  so)  I 
was  not  able  to  get  a  wide  arc  with  the  carbons  well  apart  to  act 
as  a  microphone.  This  was  not  altogether  due  to  the  roaring  of 
the  discharge  smothering  the  other  sound,  for  sometimes  when 
the  lamp  burned  steadily  the  roaring  fell  off.  In  fact,  the  roaring 
was  only  violent  when  the  lamp  flickered  and  the  arc  played 
about ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rattling  and 
buzzing  in  a  badly  adjusted  microphone  is  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
discharge,  due  to  breaking  away  of  the  points  and  a  shifting  of  its 
ground  on  the  part  of  the  discharge.  Carbon  microphones  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  defect,  and  hence  it  is,  I  think,  that  the 
platinum  contact  in  the  Blake  transmitter  is  advantageous  by 
directing  the  discharge,  as  it  were,  and  keeping  it  in  position. 

In  brief,  I  found  with  the  arc  lamp  that  it  became  a  micro- 
phone when  there  was  a  small  arc  between  the  points,  and  the  points 
were  free  to  vibrate  on  each  other.  When  the  arc  was  wide  and  the 
points  visibly  separated,  I  got  no  effect,  although  on  sensibly  hitting 
one  of  them  so  as  to  change  the  width  of  the  arc  materially,  the 
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kick  was  accompanied  by  a  single  sound  in  the  telephone.  Bat 
it  was  not  a  true  micfophonic  sound,  and  had  no  vibrant  quality. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  points  appeared  to  touch,  but  had  a 
small  arc  passing  between  them,  they  were  sensitive  to  the 
lightest  touch,  and  became  a  true  microphone.  It  did  not  matter 
though  portions  of  the  red  hot  points  actually  touched,  provided 
there  was  something  of  an  arc  passing  between  the  other  portions. 
The  arc  evidently  took  the  place  of  the  gentler  air  dischai^  in 
the  ordinary  microphone,  and  was  a  more  intense  form  of  it. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  requirements  of  the  micrq[>honie  state 
Appear  to  be  two  conducting  points  vibrating  in  dose  proximity, 
and  perhaps  even  touching  at  intervals,  with  an  electric  discharge 
between  them.  But  other  elements  enter  into  the  problem — 
attraction  or  repulsion  of  the  points  due  to  the  electricity.  The 
receiving  microphone  might  act  with  either  attraction  or  repulsion 
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added ;  and  no  doubt  there  is  a  static  attraction  of  the  points  at 
least  before  the  discharge  takes  place  between  them,  owing  to 
their  difference  of  potentials.  This  attraction,  as  I  have  observed 
in  the  paper  read  on  March  8th,  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  sticking  of  contacts  investigated  by  Mr.  Stroh.  But  I  think 
the  evidence  is  in  &vour  of  repulsion  as  an  important  element  in 
the  action  of  the  microphone.  Mr.  Stroh's  experiment  with  the 
beam  of  light  reflected  from  the  loose  contact  of  a  carbon  micsno- 
phone  exhibits  this  repulsion  to 'the  eye,  and  it  may  also  be  seen 
by  lightly  suspending  two  pencils  of  carbon,  A  B,  point  to  point, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  sending  a  current  through  them.  As  soon 
as  the  spark  passes,  the  points  are  driven  apart,  and  as  they  swing 
back  again  they  are  repelled  again,  and  in  this  way  a  rapid  vibni- 
tion  of  the  points  is  set  up,  which  operates  as  a  make-and-break. 
The  repulsion  is  obviously  due  to  the  visible  spark;  and  when 
this  is  reduced  to  something  scarcely  visible,  the  points  are  still 
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seen  by  the  aid  6f  a  magnifying  glass  to  be  vibrating  very  rapidly: 
It  seems  ftir  to  oonelnde,  then,  that  this  repnlsion  due  to  the 
discharge  is  active  in  the  microphone. 

Mr.  8tit)»h'  has  also  seen  the  carbon  points  of  a  microphone  in 
action  vibrating  nnder  the  lens.  I  have  examined  metal  points 
with  a  glass,  bat  ftiled  to  notice  the  vibration,  which  in  the  case  of 
metals  mnst  be|80mething  very  small.  I  have,  however,  clogged  both 
gauze  and  grain  transmitters  with  viscons  liquids,  such  as  glycerine 
and  vaseline,  and  in  these  cases  the  action  of  the  instrument  was 
very  much  impaired,  and  the  sounds  very  imperfectly  transmitted, 
or  not  at  all.  Vibration  of  the  points  may  also  be  admitted  in 
evidence,  I  think. 

We  have,  then,  two  conductive  points  vibrating  in  close 
proximity  under  the  action  of  the  sound-waves,  either  by  direct 
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impact  of  the  waves,  or  by  transmission  through  solid  supports. 
The  discharge  taking  place  between  them  exerts  a  repulsive 
action  tending  to  separate  them  with  a  force  in  some  way  propor- 
tional to  the' strength  of  the  discharge,  and  as  they  vibrate  they 
approach  and  recede,  thus  varying  the  strength  of  discharge  by 
varyiBg  the  distance  between  theifi.  The  repulsion  acts  as  a 
cottnter  spring^  resisting  approach  with  a  force  which  appears  to 
increase  the  nearer  they  come  together,  and  to  diminish  as  they 
move  apart  and  the  strength  of  the  discharge  becomes  weaker. 
This  repulsive  *force  accounts  for  the  pressure  applied  to  micro- 
phonic contacts.  If  that 'pressure  be  too  light,  the  points  tend  to 
swing  too  fur'a'part,  and  weaken  or  break  the  circuit. 

In  experimenting  with  a  wire  gauze  transmitter  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  called  the  "  lyre  telephone,"  and  consisting  of  one 
movable  plate  of  wire  gauze  (jr.  Fig.  2)  leaning  on  another  fixed 
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plate,  g^  under  slight  pressure  due  to  its  weight,  I  always  find 
that,  on  bringing  up  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  M,  in  front  of  the 
movable  gauze,  I  can  increase  the  ticking  of  a  watch  trans- 
mitted by  it.  The  increase  is  gradual  as  the  pole  approaches,  and 
the  sound  becomes  very  loud  just  before  rupture  of  the  circuit  by 
the  movable  gauze  leaving  the  other.  If  done  carefully,  the  click 
heard  on  breaking  the  circuit  can  be  repeated  by  withdrawing 
the  pole  a  little,  and  allowing  the  circuit  to  be  restored  by  the 
discharge  leaping  between  the  points,  which  move  together  again* 
Sometimes  the  discharge  can  be  broken  so  gently  in  this  way,  that 
the  final  click  is  barely  audible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pole 
be  brought  up  on  the  other  side  at  M^,  the  gauzes  are  pulled 
together,  and  the  sound  of  the  clicking  dies  off.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  lighter  the  pressure  in  the  case  of  metals  the  better* 
It  allows  the  repulsive  force  to  act,  and  the  points  fireedom  to 
vibrate  within  the  range  of  the  discharge.  The  approach  and 
recession  of  a  magnet  in  this  way  makes  an  adjustment  to  the 
gauze  transmitter  far  more  delicate  and  gradual  than  any 
mechanical  device. 

The  action  of  the  microphone,  if  the  above  view  is  correct^ 
depends  upon  three  conditions — (1)  a  discharge  through  a  fluid  of 
low  conducting  power  between  two  conducting  points;  (2)  the 
sonorous  vibrations  of  the  points  within  the  range  of  the  discharge  ; 
(3)  the  repulsion  exerted  on  the  points  by  the  discharge.  Whether 
the  points  actually  touch  as  they  vibrate,  or  barely  touch,  is 
perhaps  immaterial  to  the  general  action.  The  extent  of  surfiice 
contact  does  not  seem  to  be  an  essential  either,  though  doubtless 
it  has  a  modifying  influence  on  the  strength,  of  discharge,  just 
as  actual  contact  would  have.  In  any  case,  the  fluid  stratum 
must  be  of  very  small  thickness. 

The  cause  of  this  repulsion  is  another  problem.  It  may  be 
due  to  heat  swelling  the  points  of  contact ;  but,  though  heat  is 
certainly  produced  in  the  action  of  the  microphone,  it  seems 
rather  to  be  an  incidental  product  than  an  essential  in  the  action* 
Bed  hot  carbon  or  metal  points  act  as  a  microphone.  It  is  difficult 
to  imderstand  how  the  temperature  of  the  points  can  vary  so 
rapidly  as  the  microphone  requires.    The  repulsion  appears  to  be 
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due  rather  to  some  property  of  the  discharge  itself.  This  may  be 
what  Professor  Ayrtx)n  called  "  electro-dynamic  repulsion,"  in  his 
remarks  on  this  subject  at  the  meeting  on  March  8th,  or  it  may 
be  due  to  expansion  of  the  medium  between  the  points.  But 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Emmens,  who  lent  me  a  mercury 
pump,  I  have  here  a  <*  vacuum-microphone,"  consisting  of  a  gauze 
transmitter  mounted  on  platinum  wires  within  an  exhausted  glass 
bulb,  and  mounted  on  a  wooden  stand.  It  is  remarkably  sensitive, 
and  the  sounds  are  peculiarly  clear  and  metallic.  The  vacuum  in 
this  case  is  about  that  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  and  therefore 
high.  Nevertheless,  the  instrument  acts  very  well,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  preventing  the  gauze  from  rusting,  and  adjustment 
can  be  made  by  a  magnet  external  to  the  bulb.  The  vacuum,  or 
partial  vacuum,  still  conveys  the  discharge,  as  the  click  can  be 
heard  on  breaking  circuit.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
repulsion  is  not  due  to  an  expansion,  but  to  some  phenomenon  of 
discharge  not  well  understood. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Fahie  :  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
active  surfaces  of  the  microphone,  in  its  most  delicate  state  of 
adjustment,  are  not  in  actual  contact — that  there  is  an  intervening 
air  space  across  which  the  current  is  conveyed,  but  in  what 
manner  we  cannot  say  at  present.  Conceding  this  point,  it  seems 
to  me  that  many  of  Mr.  Bidwell's  experiments  might  be  explained 
on  the  principles  of  static  induction.  Turning  to  Mr.  Bidwell's 
paper,  he  says,  in  reference  to  Table  IV.:  "In  Table  IV.  are 
given  the  results  obtained  with  constant  currents  of  *1  and  *001 
ampere,  the  pressure  at  the  point  of  contact  increasing  from  *05 
gramme  to  25  grammes,  all  of  them  representing  the  mean  of 
several  series  of  measurements.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  small 
pressures  the  resistance  is  largely  dependent  on  the  strength  of 
the  current,  biit  when  the  pressure  is  considerable  the  resistance 
with  weak  and  strong  currents  is  nearly  the  same." 

I  would  explain  this  peculiarity  somewhat  as  follows: — ^In- 
duction precedes  conduction.  Static  charges  are  collected  on  the 
opposing  surfiEU^es  of  the  carbons.  These  charges  are  proportional 
to  the  E.M.F.,  and,  according  as  they  are  great  or  small,  the 
attractive  effect  will  be  great  or  small :   the  carbons  will  be 
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pressed  together  mth  more  or  less  force,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  more  or  less  points,  of  contact  are  established  (remembering 
that  carbon  is  compressible),  and,  consequently,  that  the  resistance 
will  dimmish  or  increase  with  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
E.M.F.  Now,  the  inductive  charges  fix>m  -nnnr  of  an  ampere 
are  small,  consequently  the  force  with  which  the  carbons  are 
attracted,  in  order  that  the  charges  may  combine,  is  also  small : 
only  a  few  points  of  contact  are  established,  and  the  resistance  as 
measured  by  the  galYanometer  is  great.  But,  with  an  £.ll(LF.  of 
•^  of  an  ampere,  all  the  effects  are  intensified  100  times :  many 
more  points  of  carbon  are  brought  into  contact,  and  the  resistance 
diminishes  in  a  corresponding  degree.  This  is  what  happens 
when  the  pressure  is  small,  or  ^  of  a  gramme. 

When  the  pressure  is  great,  or  25  grammes,  the  effect  is  less 
one  of  action  at  a  distance,  or  of  make-and-break  contact,  and 
resembles  more  nearly  ordinary  conduction;  hence,  as  shown  by 
Table  IV.,  the  resistances  ought  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  the 
two  E.M.F.'8. 

By  apjdying  this  reasoning  to  Tables  Y.,  VI.,  and  VII.  of  Mr. 
BidweU's  paper,  the  observations  therein  recorded  will,  I  think,  be 
quite  intelligible.  Beferring  to  Table  VII.,  Mr.  Bidwell  says :  ^  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  final  resistance  is  ahnost  invariably  slightly 
higher  than  the  original  resistance,  but  this  increased  resistance 
gradually  diminished,  asi  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  last  figure 
of  one  line  with  the  first  of  the  next,  and  perhaps,  if  time  were 
given,  it  would  retam  to  its  original  value.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  is  a  thermo-electric  effect." 

Mr.  Bidwell's)  surmise  may  be  correct,  but  I  would  just  throw 
out  the  hint,  that  port  of  the  effect  may  be  due  to  the  rebound  of 
the  carbons  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  or,  to  some  alteration 
of  their  relative  positions  brought  about  in  the  act  of  removing 
the  pressure,  the  carbons  gradually  working  themselves  back  into 
positions  of  greatest  efficiency,  just  as  we  see  a  piece  of  clockwork 
do,  whose  bearings  have  been  shifted. 

Mr.  BidweU's  experiments  on  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  resist* 
ance  of  carbon  contacts  are  very  valuable  from  my  point  of  view. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  he  found  they  did  not  bear  out  the 
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assuinpftion  that  the  heat  engendered  by  an  increased  E.M.F. 
should  reduoe  the  resistcuice.  I  say  I  am  not  aurprised,  for  I  am 
unable  to  appreciate  the  very  email  heating  efTect  of  a  smaU 
£:action  of  a  Leclanche  cell  on  a  large  surface  of  carbon.  Accord- 
ing to  my  view  of  microphonic  action,  the  resistance  with  a  great 
E.M.F.  is  reduced,  not  because  of  any  heating  e£fect  which  the 
current  may  have  on  the  carbons,  but  because  a  great  £  Jf  .F.  is 
able  to  charge  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  carbons  to  a  higher 
potential,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  approach  and  press 
together  more  points,  and  so  ofifer  more  roads  to  the  passage  of 
the  current,  thereby  reducing  the  total  resistance.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Bidwell  himself  seems  to  refer  to  some  such  view,  when  he  says  a 
little  fiirther  on  in  his  paper :  ^'  The  reduction  apparently  produced 
by  current  in  the  resistance  of  the  contacts  is  probably  quite 
unconnected  with  its  heating  effect,  and  may  be  due  in  part  to 
increased  electro-motive  force." 

In  summing  iq>  his  experiments  on  this  point,  Mr.  Bidwell 
says:  '^ So  far  as  they  are  worth  anything,  they  tend  to  show 
thfltt  the  resistance  of  a  carbcm  contact  is  increased,  instead  of 
being  diminished,  by  heat«  This  may  possibly  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  non-conducting  film  by  air  or  gases  which  the  heat 
expels  from  the  carbon." 

Now,  on  my  assimiption,  a  very  different  explanation,  and,  to 
my  mind,  a  very  sufficient  one,  offers  itself.  Heat  rarifies  the  air 
stratum  which  I  suppose  to  separate  the  x»rbons;  and  rarified 
(or  hot)  air,  as  we  all  know,  has  a  lower  inductive  capacity  than 
ordinary  (or  cold)  air;  therefore  the  inductive  charges  on  the 
carbons,  and  all  that  follows  from  them,  will  be  less  in  proportion 
as  the  temperature  rises,  the  result  being  an  increased  resistance. 

The  peculiar  buzzing  sounds  which  are  sometimes  heard  in 
the  microphone  recall  an  old  experiment  of  mine  which  seems  to 
bear  on  this  point,  and  which  led  me  to  take  the  view  I  do  of 
microphonic  action.  I  took  an  ordinary  Morse  local  circuit,  con- 
sisting of  four  low-resistance  Daniell  cells,  the  electro-magnet  of 
the  printing  instrument,  of  about  six  ohms,  and  the  relay, — a 
Siemens'  pcdarised  one.  I  first  regulated  the  stops,  so  as  to  make 
the  play  of  the  tongue  as  small  as  possible,  then  I  adjusted  the 
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position  of  the  tongue  itself  with  respect  to  the  poles  of  the  relay, 
until  I  produced  what  is  familiarly  known  as  a  ^^  chattering  of  the 

relay." 

Now,  I  take  this  chattering  to  have  been  produced  in  the 
same  way  as  the  buzzing  in  the  microphone.  It  ¥ras  the  sound 
given  out  by  the  tongue  in  making  and  breaking  the  local  circuit. 
The  make-and-break  effect  I  imagine  to  have  been  produced  as 
follows : — ^The  attractive  force  of  the  static  charges  accumulated 
on  the  battery  contact-stop,  and  the  opposing  side  of  the  tongue 
was  just  sufficient  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  tongue  and  the 
veiy  slight  bias  which  it  had  to  rest  against  the  insulated  stop : 
the  tongue  consequently  moved,  the  static  charges  combined,  and, 
there  being  now  no  longer  any  attraction,  the  tongue  returned  to 
its  first  position,  only  to  be  again  attracted,  and  so  on.  Here  the 
effect  was  probably  heightened  by  the  currents  induced  in  the 
coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  whose  armature,  I  may  remark  en 
passaTity  was  only  spasmodically,  and  often  not  at  all,  affected. 
Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  action  of  the  microphone  under  the 
influence  of  a  current :  the  carbons  are  first  pressed  closer  together 
by  the  attractive  force  of  the  static  charges,  the  charges  combine, 
the  attraction  ceases,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  carbons  makes 
them  again  separate,  only  to  be  again  attracted,  and  so  on.  The 
currents  induced  in  the  coils  of  the  telephone  probably  complicate 
the  result,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  the  sparks  which  Mr.  Stioh 
saw  under  the  microscope. 

Mr.  W.  M.  MoRDET  related  several  experiments  he  had  made 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  variation  of  resistance  from  the 
passage  of  strong  currents,  through  masses  of  metallic  particles  in 
a  state  of  ^^  loose  contact."  He  took  a  spherical  vessel  about  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  which  he  filled  with  very  fine  iron  filings.  At 
opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  two  circular  copper  plates,  one  inch  in 
tiiameter,  were  fixed,' and  provided  outside  with  binding-screws. 
The  resistance  of  the  arrangement  was  very  high  indeed,  but  very 
variable,  and  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation  by  a  mere  tap  or 
shake.  Its  resistance  was  about  40,000  ohms.  The  arrangement 
was  switched  into  the  circuit  of  a  series  dynamo  machine,  which 
had  an  electro-motive  force  of  about  2,000  volts.    The  intensity 
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of  the  arc  lamps,  also  in  circuit,  immediately  fell,  but  only  for  an 
instant.  The  electro-motiVe  force  at  the  terminals  showed  a  very 
high  deflection — ^in  hcty  too  high  for  the  meter.  A  reading  taken 
half  a  minute  later  showed  an  electro-motive  force  of  500  volts, 
with  a  current  of  nearly  10  ampdres, — several  of  the  lamps  having 
been  switched  out  of  circuit, — ^the  resistance  was  therefore  about 
50  ohms.  The  current  was  kept  on,  and  in  about  five  minutes 
the  resistance  had  fidlen  to  23  ohms.  After  a  few  hours  had 
elapsed,  so  as  to  allow  the  filings  to  cool,  the  resistance  was  found 
to  have  gone  up  again  to  about  36,000  ohms — still  high,  but  not 
quite  so  high  as  at  first.  The  experiments  were  then  repeated 
with  a  dynanio  having  an  electro-motive  force  of  about  800  volts, 
but  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  was  too  high  to  allow  of  the 
machine  ^*  working  up  "  through  it.  Further  experiments  were 
made  with  an  arrangement  consisting  of  a  wooden  trough  an 
inch  deep  and  two  inches  wide,  filled  with  very  fine  filings,  as 
before,  and  having  a  copper  plate  of  two  square  inches  at  each 
end.  Six  cubic  inches  of  these  filings  had  a  resistance  of  109 
ohms,  and  was,  as  in  the  previous  case,  liable  to  considerable 
alteration  by  tap  or  vibration.  When  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a 
series  dynamo  machine  having  an  electro-motive  force  of  500 
volts,  and  giving  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  current  of  about 
5  ampdres,  the  lamps  in  circuit  went  dull  for  an  instant,  but 
immediately  recovered,  and  the  difference  of  potential  proved  to 
be  96  volts,  the  current  5*03  ampdres,  and  the  resistance  therefore 
19*08  ohms.  In  one  minute  the  conditions  were— electro-motive 
force,  45*6 ;  current,  5*1 ;  resistance,  9-06.  Although  the  passage 
of  such  currents  as  the  above  through  these  arrangements  reduced 
their  resistance  very  rapidly,  it  was  generally  necessary  to  employ 
a  very  high  electro-motive  force  to  start  the  reduction. 

The  effect  seemed  to  be  due  simply  to  the  expansion  of  the 
filings  by  heat,  producing  better  contact,  and  therefore  lower 
resistance.  The  rise  in  the  actual  resistance  of  the  metal  firom 
the  same  cause  was  quite  insignificant  in  comparison,  and  was 
much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  intimacy  of 
contact.  Perhaps  these  experiments  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
fiill  of  the  resistance  of  carbon  on  heating. 

VOL.  XJL  17 
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The  President  :  When  the  microphone  was  first  biooght  to 
the  notice  of  this  Society,  I  ventured  an  opinion  that  its  action 
was  simply  due  to  "  loose  contaict " — ^that  frnitfiil  sonroe  of  trouble 
and  expense  to  the  practical  electrician — and  at  the  present  time 
I  still  adhere  to  my  first  impression. 

In  the  early  days  of  telegraphy  it  was  considered^  when  testing 
insulated  wires,  that  quite  sufficient  connection  was  made  between 
the  ^  lead  "  wire  from  the  galvanometer  and  the  wire  under  test 
if  they  were  simply  hooked  together.  Improved  apparatus  soon 
showed  that  such  contacts  were  most  unreliable,  and  then  binding- 
screws  were  adopted ;  but  now,  when  great  accuracy  is  desired, — for 
instance,  when  testing  long  lengths  -of  submarine  cable, — ^then 
soldered  connections  are  used. 

Many  years  ago  a  dispute  existed  with  regard  to  the  electrical 
condition  of  a  length  of  submarine  cable.  It  had  been  tested  and 
pronounced  fieiulty.  I  then  tested  it  and  pronounced  it  perfect, 
but  when  it  was  afterwards  tested  in  my  presence  there  wepe 
certainly  indications  of  something  wrong. 

No  doubt  you  all  know  how  a  submarine  cable  is  tested ;  many 
of  you  here  I  know  do.  One  pole  of  a  battery  is  put  to  **  earth  ** 
and  the  other  pole  connected  to  one  terminal  of  a  mirror  reflecting 
galvanometer,  the  other  terminal  being  connected  to  the  coil  to 
be  tested,  which  is  usually  placed  in  a  tank  of  water.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  cable  becomes  charged  to  nearly  the  same  potential 
as  the  battery,  the  difierence  of  potential  being  indicated  by  the 
deflection  on  the  galvanometer.  With  a  perfect  cable  the  deflec- 
tion should  very  steadily  decrease  during  the  test,  any  sudden 
throw  or  kick  on  the  galvanometer  indicating  that  something  was 
wrong — that  either  the  battery  or  cable  potential  had  suddenly 
fallen.  Now  this  is  what  took  place  with  the  cable  under  dispute. 
The  batteries  were  changed,  and  the  "  lead  "  wires  changed^  but 
still  at  times  the  throws  occurred.  At  last  it  was  found  that  the 
"  earth  **  wire  was  fastened  by  a  nut  to  the  side  of  the  iron  tank, 
and  that  the  nut  had  become  in  course  of  time  slightly  loosened, 
so  that  every  time  a  puflF  of  wind  acted  upon  the  side  of  the  tank, 
or  the  water  was  agitated,  then  the  kicks  commenced. 

We  had  here,  without  knowing  it,  a  microphone  ;  and  it  was 
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fortqnate  that  the  cause  iof  the  ^^  kicks  "  was  fonnd,  or  the  Society 
might  have  had  a  paper  8h0¥riiig  how  the  wind,  or  slight  agitation 
of  the  water,  affected  the  testing  of  submarine  cables. 

In  investigating  the  action  of  the  microphone,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  with  cleati  contacts  and  high  battery  power  the 
resistance  will  always  decrease ;  but  with  loose  and  dirty  surfaces 
the  resistance  will  increase  with  the  battery  power ;  and  if  the 
surfaces  are  firmly  fixed  together  by  pressure  then  it  matters  not 
whether  you  use  one  cell  or  a  thousand,  for  the  resistance  will 
remain  the  same. 

Mr.   Shelford  Bidwell,  in  reply,  said:  The  remarks  that 
have  been  made  in  reference  to  my  paper  were  mostly  directed 
to  the  theory  of  the  subject,  and  I  have  not  much  to  say  in 
reply  to  them.    The  paper,  indeed,  consists  of  little  more  than  a 
mere  statement  of  facts,  of  which  for  the  most  part  I  offer  no 
explanation.     Professor  Silvanus  Thompson,  in  his  observations, 
said  that  bismuth  was  the  least  suitable  metal  for  making  a 
metallic  microphone,  and  in  that  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
disagree  with  him;  but.  my  experiments  with  metals  were  not 
made  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  the  best  possible  metallic 
microphone — ^their  object  was  rather  to  determine  the  physical 
causes  of  the  generally-admitted  superiority  of  carbon  over  metals 
for  microphonic  effects,  and  these  causes  would  presumably  be 
most  evident  in  the  case  of  metals  which  made  the  ivvwst  micro- 
phones.   For  this  reason  alone,  therefore,  I  should  have  considered 
bismuth  to  be  the  very  metal  which  ought  to  be  selected  for  the 
experiments.    One  thought  occurs  to  me  in  reference  to  Professor 
Ayrton's  ingenious  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  sudden  high 
resistance.     He  supposes,  in  effect,  that  it  is  caused  by  repulsion 
due  to  a  rapidly  intermittent  current  which  continues  so  long  as 
the  cirortit  is  closed  or  is  attempted  to  be  closed.     If  this  is  so, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sounds  would  be  produced  in  the 
telephone  in  circuit ;  but  that  is  not  the  case — no  sound  whatever 
is  heard.     I  wish  I  could  have  selected  another  title  for  the  paper 
which  would  not  involve  some  kind  of  theory.     Of  course,  the 
name  suggested  by  Professor  Ayrton,  "  Microphonic  Separations,'' 
would  involve  theory  quite  as  much  as  "  Microphonic  CJontacts." 
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The  PitEsiDEin' :  Gentlemen, — I  tlunk  jod  will  all  sgree  with 
me  that  we  shonld  give  Mr,  Shelford  Bidwell  a  heart;  vote  of 
thankB  for  his  instrDctive  and  interesting  paper. 

The  vote  was  heartily  carried. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

PROFESSOR  BLYTH'S  SOLENOID  GALVANOMETEB, 

OR  AMP££E-METEB. 
By  Prof.  A.  Juasaoi 

CriUg*  nf  Bei»net  aitd 


Pia.  1.  FW.  1 

The  instnunent  which  I  have  the  honoiii  to  introduoe  te  70a 
this  evening  has  heen  invented  by  Professor  Blytii  of  Aodenoii'i 
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College,  Glasgow.    It  is  called  a  Solenoid  Galvanometer,  and  is 

used  for  measuring  the  strong  currents  employed  for  electric 

lighting  and  the  transmission  of  power.    Its  construction  and 

action  are  very  simple  indeed,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  \o 

Figs.  1  and  2  and  the  following  index  of  parts :-» 

When  T  +  and  T  —  represent  the  -f  and  -^  tenninala  to  which  wires 

flrom  the  hatterj  or  dynamo  are 
attached.  The  current  panes  fnm 
T  -I-  to  T  »  through 

8  0  M        Solenoid  coil,  composed  of  some  three 

or  tour  turns  of  insulated  copper 
wire,  Ko.  8  B.W.G.,  and  «  Oiff  ohm 
resifltance 

10  M        Iroa  core,  made  of  best  soft  iron,  in 

the  form  of  a  thin  tube.  When  the 
CTurrent  pasies,  1 0  is  sucked  down 
inside  8  0,  proportionally  to  the 
current  strength  against  the  re- 
sistance offered  by 

8  8  tf        Spiral  spring,  which  is  attached  to  10 

by  loop  li ,  and  at  top  by  If  to 

▲  N  „         A^usting  icrew  for  adjusting  the  sero 

of  instrument,  as  marked  on  core  1 0. 

B  and  P  „         Back  and  pinion  fixed  to 

B  T  a,         Bran  tube,  which  slides  freely  inside 

an  outer  brass  tube. 

Y  „         A  yemier  fixed  to  B  T,  and  which  by 

its  position  indicates  on 

8  M         A  finely-diyided  scale  (fixed  to  the 

outer  brass  tube),  the  current 
strength  or  number  of  amperes 
flowing  through  the  solenoid  coil, 
BO. 

M  „         Mirror,  by  looking  down  upon  which 

the  sero  mark  on  1 0  (which  is  to 
be  seen  owing  to  a  hole  and  pointer 
in  the  outer  brass  tube),  as  well  as 
the  position  of  the  yemier  on  the 
diyided  scale,  are  simultaneously 
obseryed  and  parallax  ayoided. 

L  „         A  spirit  leyeL 

L  8  M        Three  leyelling  screws. 

How  to  take  a  Test  wUh  this  Instrvmeni. 
let.  Level  it  by  means  of  the  three  screws,  L  S. 
2nd.  Free  the  core  I C  by  releasing  three  set  screws  not  shown, 
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and  observe  if  its  zero  mark  agrees  with  zero  pointer  on  outer  brass 
tabe^  at  the  same  time  that  zero  of  veriner,  V,  agrees  with  the 
zero  of  scale.    If  not,  adjnst  first  by  A  N,  and  second  by  B  and  P. 

3rd*  Attach  leading  wires  to  terminals 'T+  and  T— . 

4th.  Switch  on  current  (when  the  iron  or  solenoid  core,  I  C, 
will  be  sucked  down  inside  I  C). 

5th.  Baise  I  C  by  R  and  P  until  zero  mark  on  I  C  is  again 
opposite  zero  pointer  on  brass  tube. 

6th.  Bead  now  the  position  of  vernier,  V,  on  scale  S,  and  refer 

to  the  table  attached  to  instrument  for  the  corresponding  ampdresL 

I, 

AdvaTiiages  of  this  Instrument. 

1.  It  is  a  zero  instrumeht. 

2.  Jt  is  unaffected  by  the  earth's  magnetism,  or  local  magnets 
and  masses  of  iron. 

3.  It  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  so-called  permanent 
magnets. 

4.  It  is  not  practically  affected  by  temperature. 

5.  It  can  be  roughly  handled  when  once  clamped  for  carrying, 
without  any  fear  of  damage  to  its  parts. 

6.  Its  range  and  sensibility  are  very  great.  The  instrument 
before  you  will  indicate  currents  from  0*1  to  24  amperes  (correct 
to  the  Vff  of  ^^  ampdre),  and  some  are  to  be  made  with 
additional  coils,  so  as  to  indicate  from  0*1  to  25  amperes,  from  25 
to  50,  and  from  50  to  100,  without  change  of  spring  and  core,  by 
simply  turning  a  switch  and  bringing  one  or  more  coUs  into 
circuit. 

Professor    Blyth   has  also   made  provision  for  constructing 

potential  as  well  as  energy  galvanometers  on  the  same  principle. 

The  instrument  before  you  was  graduated  throughout  (at  each  of 

the    200     milUmdtres    divisions,    representing    fit)m   0   to    24 

amp&res),  by  the  electrolysis  of  water.      This  method  is  very 

accurate  if  all  the  necessary  precautions  are  taken. 

Flak  or  Ck)NNECTioN8  Usxd  in  GKADVATXNa  Ikstbuxxnt. 
Where  B  represents  Battery  or  current  generator. 

K  „         Key  for  closing  circuit. 

YB  „         Variable  tesistanoe  ooil  for  adjnstiog  tte 

camnt  to  the  desired  strength. 


mi.} 
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T  +  andT- 

-  representa 

•f  and  ^  terminals  of 

BG 

*} 

Solenoid  galvanometer. 

V 

»> 

Voltameter  placed  in 

W,T, 

f» 

Water  tank,  kept  at  one  temperatoie. 

P 

19 

Bent  pipe  for  conducting  mixed  gaaei  (Ht 
and  0)  over  to 

OOV 

91 

Cubic  centimetre  vessel  (of.  say,  50  to  1,000 

« 

cubic  centimetres). 

W,T, 

>t 

Another  water  tank,  kept  at  one  tempera- 
ture. 

hU 

n 

Centigrade  thermometers. 

BB 

n 

Standard  barometer  (in  millimetres). 

Fio.  3. 


C-. 


^The  mixed  gases  are  collected  by  displacement  in  (C  G  V)  a 
vessel  of  known  capacity*  The  time  to  fill  the  vessel  being  very 
carefoUy  noted  by  a  stop  watch,  the  temperature  observed,  as  well 
as  the  baiometer  in  millimetres,  we  have  at  once,  by  a  combination 
of  (}ay  Lnssac's  and  Boyle's  laws, 

V  X  87S  X  P 

0*1764  X  T  (S73  +  0)  X  700 

»  Current  in  amperes. 

tm  Volume  of  gas  given  off  in  C  0* . 

->  Height  of  barometer. 

i*  Time  in  seconds. 

1.  Temperature  centigrade  of  gas  evolved. 
0*17M  -i  Tolume  in  cable  centimetres  of  mixed  gM  (Hs^  and  O 

given  off  per  second  by  1  ampere. 
278  Constant  for  variation  of  volume  of  a  gas  with  tempera- 

ture. 
7(X>         Standard  barometric  presrore. 
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The  President  :  I  am  sure  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are 
due  to  Professor  Jamieson  for  bringing  this  instmment  before  na, 
and  for  his  description  of  the  same. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  nnanimously  passed  to  Professor 
Jamieson  accordingly. 

The  following  paper,  read  by  Professor  Hughes  before  tlie 
Physical  Society,  in  1878  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  that 
Society,  has  been  handed  by  him  to  the  Editing  Committee,  as 
bearing  very  closely  on  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Munro  and  Mr. 
Bidwell's  paper,  and  it  has  been  considered  therefore  desirable  to 
republish  it : — 

ON  THE  PHYSICAL  ACTION  OF  THE  MICEOPHONK. 

By  Professor  Hughes. 

In  the  paper  read  on  the  9th  of  May  before  the  Boyal  Society, 
I  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  discoveries  I  had  made,  the 
materials  used,  and  the  forms  of  microphone  employed  in 
demonstrating  important  points.  I  have  made  a  great  number  of 
microphones,  each  for  some  special  purpose,  varying  in  form, 
mechanical  arrangement,  and  materials.  It  would  require  too 
much  time  to  describe  even  a  few  of  them ;  and,  as  I  am  anxioxis 
in  this  paper  to  confine  myself  to  general  considerations,  I  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  some  of  the  forms  of  instrument  and  the 
results  produced  are  already  known. 

The  problem  which  the  microphone  solves  is  this — ^to  intro- 
duce into  an  electrical  circuit  an  electrical  resistance,  which 
resistance  shall  vary  in  exact  accord  with  sonorous  vibrations,  so 
as  to  produce  an  undulatoiy  current  of  electricity  from  a  constant 
source,  whose  wave-length,  height,  and  form  shall  be  an  exact 
representation  of  the  sonorous  waves.  In  the  microphone 
have  an  electric  conducting  material  susceptible  of  being 
fluenced  by  sonorous  vibrations,  and  thus  we  have  the  first  step 
of  the  problem. 

The  second  step  is  one  of  the  highest  importance:  it  is 
essential  that  the  electrical  current  flowing  be  thrown  into  waves 
of  determinate  form  by  the  sole  action  of  the  sonorous  vibrations. 
I  resolved  this  by  the  discovery  that  when  an  eleotrio-oonductin^ 
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matter  in  a  divided  state,  either  in  the  form  of  powder,  filings,  or 
snrfiu^es,  is  pnt  under  a  certain  slight  pressure,  far  less  than  that 
which  would  produce  cohesion,  and  more  than  would  allow  it  to  be 
separated  by  sonorous  vibrations,  the  following  state  of  things 
occurs : — The  molecules  at  these  surfieuses  being  in  a  comparatively 
free  state,  although  electrically  joined,  do  of  themselves  so  arrange 
their  form,  their  number  in  contact,  or  their  pressure  (by  increased 
size  or  orbit  of  revolution),  that  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
electrical  resistance  of  the  dreuit  is  altered  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  so  much  so  as  to  be  almost  £Eibulous. 

The  problem  being  solved,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
certain  general  considerations  to  produce  an  endless  variety  of 
microphones,  each  having  a  special  range  of  resistance. 

The  tramp  of  a  fly  or  the  cry  of  an  insect  requires  little  range, 
but  great  sensitiveness ;  and  two  surfisices,  therefore,  of  chosen 
materials  under  a  very  slight  pressure,  such  as  the  mere  weight 
of  a  small  sui>erposed  conductor,  suffice;  but  it  would  be  unsuit- 
able for  a  man's  voice,  as  the  vibrations  would  be  too  powerful, 
and  would,  in  feust,  go  so  fiar  beyond  the  legitimate  range,  that 
interruptions  of  contact,  amounting  to  the  well-known  <<make 
and  break,**  would  be  prodcced. 

A  man's  voice  requires  four  surfiices  of  pine  charcoal,  as  is 
described  in  my  paper  to  the  Boyal  Society,  six  of  willow  charcoal, 
eight  of  boxwood,  and  ten  of  gas  carbon.  The  effects,  however, 
are  &r  superior  with  the  four  of  pine  than  with  either  the  ten  of 
gas  carbon,  or  any  other  material  as  yet  used.  It  should  be  noted 
that  pine  wood  is  the  best  resonant  material  we  possess,  and  it 
preserves  its  structure  and  quality  when  converted  into  the 
peculiar  charcoal  I  have  discovered  and  described. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  vary  the  number  of  surfistces  and 
materials  in  accordance  with  the  range  and  power  of  the  vibrations, 
but  these  soxbces  and  materials  must  be  put  under  more  or  less 
pressure,  in  accordance  with  the  force  of  the  sonorous  vibrations. 
Thus,  for  a  man's  voice  the  suiftces  must  be  under  a  fiir  greater 
pressure  than  for  the  movements  of  insects.  Still  the  range  of 
useful  effect  is  very  great,  as  the  boxes  which  I  have  specially 
arranged  for  man's  voice  are  still  sensitive  to  the  tick  of  a  watch* 
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In  all  oases  it, should  be.8o  arranged  that  a  perfect  undolatoiy 
current  is  obtained  from  the  sonorous  vihntions  of  a  oertain 
range.  Thus,  when  speaking  to.  a  micxc^hone  transmitter  of 
human  speech,. a  galvanometer  should. be  placed  in  the  drouit, 
fpid,  while  speaking,  the  needle  should  not  be  deflected,  as  the 
waves  of  +  and  -*•.  electricity  are  equal,  and  are  too  rapid  to 
disturb  th^  needle^  wjbich  can  only,  indicate  a  genial  weakening 
or  strengthening  of  the  current*  If  the  pressure  on  the  mateiiab 
is  not  sufficient,  we  shall  have  a  constant  succession  of  inteimp- 
tions  of  contact,  and  the  galvanometer  needle  will  indicate  the 
fact.  If  the  pressure  on  the  materials  is  gradually  increased,  the 
tones  will  be  loud,  but  wanting  in  distinctness,  the  galvanometer 
indicating  interruptions.  As. the  pressure  is  still  increased, the 
tone  becomes  clearer,  and  the  galvanometer  will  be  stationary 
when  a  maximum  of  loudness  and  clearness  is  attained.  If  the 
pressure  be  further,  increased,  the  sounds  become  weaker  though 

« 

very  dear ;  and,  as  the  pressure  is  still  further  augmented,  the 
sounds  die  out,  as  if  the  speaker  were  talking  and  walking  away 
at  the  same  time,  imtil  a  point  is  arrived  at  where  there  is 
complete  silence. 

When  the  microphone  is  fixed  to  a  resonant  boeid,  the  lower 
contact  should  be  fixed  to  the  board,  so  that  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions act  directly  on  it.  The  upper  contact,  where  the  pressure 
is  applied,  should  be  as  £ree  as  possible  from  the  influence  of  the 
vibrations j  except  those  directly  transmitted  to  it  by  the  surfitces 
imdemeath :  it  (the  upper  surface)  should  have  its  inertia  supple- 
mented by  that  of  a  balanced  weight.  This  inertia  I  find  necessary 
to  keep  the  contact  unbroken  by  powerful  vibrations.  No  spring 
can  supply  the  required  inertia;  but  an  adjustable  spring  may  be 
used  to  ensure  that  the  comparatively  heavy  lever  shall  duly  press 
on  the  contacts. 

The  superposed  surfaces  in  contact  may  be  screwed  down  by 
an  insulated  screw  passing  through  them  all,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  lever  and  spring;  but  this  arrangement  is  &r  more 
difficult  to  adjust,  and  the  expansion  by  heat  of  the  screw  canseB 
a  varying  pressure.  It  is  exceedingly  sjmple,  however,  easilj 
made,  and  illustrates  the  theoretical  conditions  better  than  the 
balanced  lever  I  have  adopted  in  practice. 
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In  order  to  study  the  theoretical  considerations,  and  that  with 
the  most  simple  form  of  microphone  freed  from  all  surroimding 
mechanisms,  let  us  take  a  flat  piece  of  charcoal  2  millimetres  thick 
and  1  centimetre  square,  and,  after  making  electrical  contact  by 
means  of  a  copper  wire  on  the  lower  surface,  glue  that  to  a  small 
resonant  board,  or,  better  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  to  a  block 
of  wood  10  centimetres  square.  Upon  this  superpose  one  or  more 
similar  blocks  of  charcoal,  the  upper  surface  in  communication 
with  a  wire,  the  lowermost  surfiace  resting  flat,  or  as  nearly,  so  as 
possible,  on  the  lower  block. 

The  required  pressure  is  put  on  the  upper  block ;  and  while 
in  this  state  the  two  may  be  fastened  together  with  glue  at  the 
sides,  or,  better,  by  an  insulated  screw.  The  pressure  can  then 
be  removed,  as  the  screw  or  glue  equally  preserves  the  force. 


c 


Let  the  lower  piece  be  called  A  and  the  upper  B.  When  we 
subject  this  board  to  sonorous  vibrations,  we  cannot  imagine  an 
undnlatory  movement  of  the  actual  wave-length  in  such  a  mass — 
that  is,  a  length  comparable  with  the  real  wave-length  of  the 
sonorous  wave,  which  may  be  several  feet.  Nor  can  we  imagine 
a  wave  of  any  length  without  admitting  that  the  force  must  be 
transmitted  from  molecule  to  molecule  throughout  the  entire 
length :  thus  any  portion  of  a  wave,  of  which  this  block  represents 
a  fraction,  must  be  in  molecular  activity.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  charcoal  A,  being  part  of  the  block  itself,  has  this  molecular 
action,  throughout,  transmitting  it  also  to  the  upper  block.  How 
is  it  that  the  molecular  action  at  the  suriiEices  of  A  and  B  should 
so  vary  the  conductivity  or  electrical  resistance  as  to  throw  it  into 
waves  in  the  exact  form  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  ?  It  cannot 
be  because  it  throws  up  the  upper  portion,  making  an  intermittent 
currenty  because  theupper  portion  is  fastened  to  the  lower,  and 
the  galvanometer  does  not  indicate  any  interruption  of  current 
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whatever.  It  cannot  be  becanse  the  molecules  arrange  themselves 
in  stratified  lines,  becoming  more  or  less  conductive,  as  then 
BurfiAoes  would  not  be  required — ^that  is,  we  should  not  require 
discontinuity  between  the  blocks  A  and  B ;  nor  would  the  upper 
surface  be  thrown  up  if  the  pressure  be  removed,  as  sand  is  on  a 
vibrating  glass.  The  throwing-up  of  this  upper  piece  B,  when 
pressure  is  removed,  proves  that  a  blow,  pressure,  or  upheaval  of 
the  lower  portion  takes  place :  that  this  takes  place  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt,  as  the  surface,  considered  alone  (having  no  depth), 
could  not  bodily  quit  its  mass.  In  fiust,  there  must  have  been  a 
movement  to  a  certain  depth;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
from  numerous  experiments,  that  the  whole  block  increases  and 
diminishes  in  size  at  all  points,  in  the  centre  as  weU  as  the 
surface,  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  form  of  the  sonorous  wave. 
Confining  our  attention,  however,  to  points  on  A  and  B,  how  csn 
this  increased  molecular  size  or  form  produce  a  change  in  the 
electrical  waves?  This  may  happen  in  two  ways — first,  by 
increased  pressure  on  the  upper  sm&ce,  due  to  its  enlargement; 
or,  second,  the  molecules  themselves,  finding  a  certain  resistance 
opposed  to  their  upward  movement,  spread  themselves,  making 
innumerable  fresh  points  of  contact.  Thus  an  undulatoiy  current 
would  appear  to  be  produced  by  infinite  change  in  the  number  of 
fresh  contacts.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  both  actions  occur: 
but  the  latter  seems  to  me  the  true  explanation ;  for  if  the  first 
were  alone  true,  we  should  have  a  &r  greater  effect  firom  metal 
powder,  carbon,  or  some  elastic  conductor,  such  as  metallised  silk, 
than  firom  gold  or  other  hard  unoxidisable  matter;  but  as  the 
best  results  as  regards  the  hmnan  voice  were  obtained  firom  two 
surfiM^s  of  solid  gold,  I  am  inclined  to  view  with  more  &vour  the 
idea  that  an  infinite  variety  of  fresh  contacts  brought  into  play  by 
the  molecular  pressure  affords  the  true  explanation.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being  supported  by  the  numerous  forms  of  micro- 
phone I  have  cox^structed,  in  all  of  which  I  can  fully  tiaoe  the 
effect. 

I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  the  great  mechanical  force 
exerted  by  this  uprising  of  the  molecules  under  sonorous  vibrft- 
tions.    With  vibrations  firom  a  musical  box  2  feet  in  length,  I 
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fonnd  that  one  onnce  of  lead  was  not  sufficient  on  a  sur&ce  of 
contact  1  centimdtre  square  to  maintain  constant  contact;  and  it 
was  only  by  removing  the  musical  box  to  a  distance  of  several 
feet  that  I  was  enabled  to  preserve  continuity  of  current  with  a 
moderate  pressure.  I  have  spoken  to  forty  microphones  at  once, 
and  they  all  seemed  to  respond  with  equal  force.  Of  course  there 
must  be  a  loss  of  energy  in  the  conversion  of  molecular  vibrations 
into  electrical  waves,  but  it  is  so  small  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  measure  it  with  the  simple  appliances  at  my  disposal.  I 
have  examined  every  portion  of  my  room — ^wood,  stone,  metal,  in 
hd  all  parts — and  even  a  piece  of  indiarrubber:  all  were  in  mole- 
cular movement  whenever  I  spoke.  As  yet  I  have  found  no  such 
insulator  for  sound  as  gutta  percha  is  for  electricity.  Caoutchouc 
seems  to  be  the  best ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  by  the  use  of 
any  amount  at  my  disposal  to  prevent  the  microphone  reporting 
all  it  heard. 

The  question  of  insulation  has  now  become  one  of  necessity, 
as  the  microphone  has  opened  to  us  a  world  of  sounds,  of  the 
existence  of  which  we  were  imaware.  If  we  can  insulate  the 
instrument  so  as  to  direct  its  powers  on  any  single  object,  as 
at  present  I  am  able  to  do  on  a  moving  fly,  it  will  be  possible  to 
investigate  that  object  undisturbed  by  the  pandemonium  of 
sounds  which  at  present  the  microphone  reveals  where  we  thought 
complete  silence  prevailed. 

I  have  recently  made  the  following  curious  observation: — 
A  microphone  on  a  resonant  board  is  placed  in  a  battery-circuit 
together  with  two  telephones.  When  one  of  these  is  placed  on 
the  resonant  board,  a  continuous  sound  will  emanate  from  the 
other.  The  sound  is  started  by  the  vibration  which  is  imparted 
to  the  board  when  the  telephone  is  placed  on  it ;  this  impulse,, 
passing  through  the  microphone,  sets  both  telephone  discs  in 
motion  ;  and  the  instrument  on  the  board,  reacting  through  the 
micropliona,  causes  a  continuous  sound  to  be  produced,  which  ia 
permanent  so  long  as  the  independent  current  of  electricity  ia 
nudntained  through  the  microphone.  It  follows  that  the  question 
of  providing  a  relay  for  the  human  voice  in  telephony  is  thus 
solved. 
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The  trangmission  of  sound  through  the  microphone  is  perfectly 
duplex;  for  if  two  correspondents  use  microphones  as  tnmsmitten 
and  telephones  as  receivers,  each  can  hear  the  other,  but  his  own 
speech  is  inaudible ;  and  if  each  sing  a  different  note,  no  chord  is 
heard.  The  experiments  on  the  deaf  have  proved  that  they  can 
be  made  to  hear  the  tick  of  a  watch,  but  not,  as  yet,  human 
speech  distinctly ;  and  my  results  in  this  direction  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  only  hear  ourselves  speak  through  the  bones 
and.  not  through  the  ears. 

However  simple  the  microphone  may  appear  at  first  glance,  it 
has  taken  me  many  months  of  unremitting  labour  and  study  to 
bring  to  its  present  state  through  the  numerous  forms,  each  suit- 
able for  a  special  object.  The  field  of  usefulness  for  it  widens 
every  day.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  succeeded  in  applying  it  to 
surgical  operations  of  great  delicacy ;  and  by  its  means  splinters, 
bullets,  in  &ct  all  foreign  matter,  can  be  at  once  detected.  Dr. 
Bichardson  and  myself  have  been  experimenting  in  lung  and 
heart  diseases;  and  although  the  application  by  Sir  H.  Thompson 
is  more  successful,  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  ultimately  succeed. 
There  is  also  hope  that  deafness  may  be  relieved.  For  telephony 
articulation  has  become  perfect,  and  the  loudness  increased. 
Duplex  and  multiplex  telegraphy  will  profit  by  its  use;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  science  where  acoustics  has  any  direct  or  indirect 
relation  which  will  not  be  benefited.  And  I  feel  happy  in  being 
able  to  present  this  paper  on  the  results  obtained  by  a  purely 
physical  action  to  such  an  appropriate  and  appreciative  body  as 
the  Physical  Society. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  state  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
my  investigations  I  have  used  Prof.  Bell's  wonderfully  sensitive 
telephone  instrument  as  a  receiver,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  so  admirable  an  appliance  that  I  have  been  enabled 
to  commence  and  follow  up  my  researches. 
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The  Secretaht  then  read  the  following  paper  :— 


A  STATIC  INDUCTION  TELEPHONK 

By  W.  Moon,  Associate. 

While  experimenting  with*  Dr.  Wright's  tinfoil  paper  telephone, 
I  noticed  that,  when  the  two  sheets  of  paper  were  charged  with 
high  tension  electricity,  they  were  attracted  and  clung  to  each 
other,  and  that  it  required  considerable  force  to  pull  them  apart. 
This  fact  suggested  to  me  the  construction  of  the  telephone  I 
have  the  honour  of  bringing  before  the  Society  to-night. 


a,  £zterior  sheet  of  tinfoil  paper. 

c.  Cylinder. 

d,  Diaphragm. 
8,  Spring. 

One  sheet  of  tinfoil  paper  is  fixed  to  a  cylinder,  with  the 
metal  surface  inside,  and  another  sheet  of  similar  paper  rests  on 
the  siurface  of  the  thus  covered  cylinder,  with  its  metal  sur&ce 
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outwards,  and  is  attached  by  a  thin  cord  to  the  centre  of  a 
diaphragm,  so  that,  on  rotating  the  cylinder,  the  diaphragm  ib 
pulled  in  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  cylinder  by  the  friction 
between  the  two  surfiMses  of  paper. 

By  charging  the  two  sheets  of  paper  with  high  tension 
electricity  from  an  induction  coil,  the  friction  is  increased,  and 
the  diaphragm  drawn  in  at  each  vibration  of  a  rheotome,  so  thai 
the  vibrations  of  the  rheotome  are  exactly  reproduced  in  the 
telephone;  and,  by  substituting  a  Beis  transmitter  in  the  primaiy 
circuit  in  place  of  the  rheotome,  the  pitch  of  each  musical  note  oi 
the  transmitter  is  exactly  reproduced  in  the  telephone. 

The  loudness  of  the  telephone  is  proportional  to  the  sur&ces 
of  the  paper  in  contact,  *^  or  to  the  capacity  in  farads,"  and  most 
probably  to  the  square  of  the  tension  of  the  charge.  It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  that  the  power  of  the  induction  coil  used  should 
be  proportional  to  the  capacity  of  the  telephone,  as,  if  the  coil  is 
too  powerful,  sparking  takes  place  between  the  two  surfiuses  of  the 
paper.  With  the  larger  telephone  on  the  table,  I  find  that  a  coil 
of  ^  in.  spark  gives  the  best  result. 

Mr.  Kempe  has  improved  the  loudness  of  the  telephone  by 
pressing  the  two  surfiuses  together  by  a  spring,  and  also  by  using 
powdered  chalk  between  the  two  surfiaces  of  the  paper. 

I  have  tried  many  different  forms  of  thmsmitters  that  Mr. 
Preece  has  kindly  supplied  me  with,  and  find  that  the  original 
form  of  Beis  transmitter  gives  the  best  result. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Moon  for  his 

paper. 

The  PREsmsNT :  The  meeting  will  now  adjourn  to  10th  May, 
1883,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  on  "  Electric  Motors,  and  their 
Government,"  by  Professors  W.  E.  Ayrton  and  J.  Perry. 

The  Members  proceeded  to  examine  the  various  apparatus  laid 
on  the  table  by  Mr.  J.  Munro,  Mr.  Moon,  and  Prof.  A.  Jamieson. 
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These  roles  and  regnlaiions  are  drawn  up  for  the  redaction 
to  a  minimum,  in  the  case  of  electric  lighting,  of  those  risks  of 
&re  which  are  inherent  in  every  system  of  artificial  illumination, 
and  also  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  those  who  have,  or 
who  contemplate  having,  electric  lighting  apparatus  installed  in 
their  premises. 

The  difficulties  that  beset  the  electrical  engineer  are  chiefly 
internal  and  invisible,  and  they  can  only  be  effectually  guarded 
again^  by  **  testing,"  or  probing  with  electric  currents.  They 
depend  chiefly  on  leakage,  xmdue  resistance  in  the  conductor,  and 
bad  joints,  which  lead  to  waste  of  energy  and  the  dangerous  pro- 
duction of  heat.  These  defects  can  only  be  detected  by  measuring, 
liy  uicaUB  x>f  special  'ttppamluB,i^e  tnxrrents  f hat'sore  'either  otdiBorilj 
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or  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  passed  through  the  circuit.  Should 
wires  become  perceptibly  warmed  by  the  ordinaiy  current,  it  is  an 
indication  that  they  are  too  small  for  the  work  they  have  to  do, 
and  that  they  should  be  replaced  by  larger  wires.  Bare  or  exposed 
conductors  should  always  be  within  visual  inspection,  and  as  &r 
out  of  reach  as  possible,  since  the  accidental  falling  on  to,  or 
the  thoughtless  placing  of  other  conducting  bodies  upon  such 
'Conductors,  would  lead  to  ''  short-circuiting,''  andthe  consequent 
sudden  generation  of  heat  due  to  an  increased  current  in  conduc- 
tors not  adapted  to  carry  it  with  safety. 

The  necessity  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  for  guarding 
4igainst  the  presence  of  moisture  and  the  use  of  '^  earth  "  as  part 
of  the  circuit.  Moisture  leads  to  loss  of  current  and  to  the 
destruction  of  the  conductor  by  electrolytic  corrosion,  and  the 
injucGcious  use  of  ^^ earth"  as  a  part  of  the  circuit  tends  to 
magnify  every  other  source  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

The  chief  dangers  of  every  new  application  of  electricity  arise 
from  ignorance  and  inexperience  on  the  part  of  those  who  supply 
imd  fit  up  the  requisite  plant. 

The  greatest  element  of  safety  is  therefore  the  employment  of 
skilled  and  experienced  electricians  to  supervise  the  work. 

I.  The  Dynamo  Machine. 

1«  The  dynamo  machine  should  be  fixed  in  a  dry  place. 

2.  It  should  not  be  exposed  to  dust  or  flyings. 

3.  It  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  its  bearings  well  oiled. 

4.  The  insulation  of  its  coils  and  conductors  should  be  prac- 
tically perfect. 

5.  All  conductors  in  the  Dynamo  Boom  should  be  firmly  sup- 
ported, well  insulated,  conveniently  arranged  for  inspection,  and 
marked  or  numbered. 

II.  The  Wires. 

6.  Every  switch  or  commutator  used  for  turning  the  current 
on  or  off  should  be  constructed  so  that  when  it  is  moved  and  left 
it  cannot  permit  of  a  permanent  arc  or  of  heating. 

7.  Every  part  of  the  circuit  should  be  so  determined,  that  the 
gauge  of  wire  to  be  used  is  properly  proportioned  to  the  currents 
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it  will  have  to  carry,  and  all  junctions  with  a  smaller  conductor 
should  be  fitted  with  a  suitable  safety  fuse  or  protector,  so  that 
no  portion  of  the  conductor  should  ever  be  allowed  to  attain  a 
temperature  exceeding  150^  F. 

8.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  complete  metallic  circuits 
should  be  used;  the  employment  of  gas  or  water  pipes  as  con- 
ductors for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  circuit,  should  not  in 
any  case  be  allowed. 

9.  Bare  wires  passing  over  the  tops  of  houses  should  never  be 
less  than  seven  feet  clear  of  any  part  of  the  roof,  and  all  wires 
crossing  thorough&res  should  invariably  be  high  enough  to  allow 
fire  escapes  to  pass  under  them. 

10.  It  is  most  essential  that  joints  should  be  electrically  and 
mechanically  perfect  and  united  by  solder. 

11.  The  position  of  wires  when  underground  should  be  clearly 
indicated,  and  they  should  be  laid  down  so  as  to  be  easily  in- 
spected and  repaired. 

12.  All  wires  used  for  indoor  purposes  should  be  efficiently 
insulated,  either  by  being  covered  throughout  with  some  insu« 
lating  medium,  or,  if  bare,  by  resting  on  insulated  supports. 

13.  When  these  wires  pass  through  roofs,  floors,  walls,  or  par- 
titions, or  where  they  cross  or  are  liable  to  touch  metallic  masses, 
like  iron  girders  or  pipes,  they  should  be  thoroughly  protected  by 
suitable  additional  covering;  and  where  they  are  liable  to  abrasion 
from  any  cause,  or  to  the  depredations  of  rats  or  mice,  they  should 
be  efficiently  encased  in  some  hard  material. 

14.  Where  indoor  wires  are  put  out  of  sight,  as  beneath 
flooring,  they  should  be  thoroughly  protected  from  mechanical 
injury,  and  their  position  should  be  indicated. 

N.B. — ^The  value  of  firequently  testing  the  apparatus  and 
circuits  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  The  escape  of  electricity 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  sense  of  smell,  as  can  gas,  but  it  can  be 
detected  by  apparatus  &r  more  certain  and  delicate.  Leakage 
not  only  means  waste,  but  in  the  presence  of  moisture  it  means 
destruction  of  the  conductor  and  its  insulating  covering,  by 
electric  action. 
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in.  Lamps. 

15.  Arc  lamps  should  always  be  guarded  by  proper  lantemB  to 
prevent  danger  from  &lling  incandescent  pieces  of  carbon,  and 
from  ascending  sparks.  Their  globes  should  be  protected  with 
wire  netting. 

16.  The  lanterns,  and  all  parts  which  are  to  be  handled,  should 
be  insulated  from  the  circuit. 

IV.  Danger  to  Pebson. 

17.  Where  bare  wire  out  of  doors  rests  on  insulating  supports, 
it  should  be  coated  with  insulating  material,  such  as  indiap-rubber 
tape  or  tube,  for  at  least  two  feet  on  each  side  of  the  support. 

18.  To  secure  persons  from  danger  inside  buildings,  it  is 
essential  so  to  arrange  and  protect  the  conductors  and  fittings,  that 
no  one  can  be  exposed  to  the  shocks  of  alternating  currents 
of  a  mean  electro-motive  force  exceeding  100  volts,  or  to  con- 
tinuous currents  of  200  volts. 

19.  If  the  difference  of  potential  within  any  house  exceeds 
200  volts,  the  house  should  be  provided  with  a  "switch,"  so 
arranged  that  the  supply  of  electricity  can  be  at  once  cut  off. 

By  Order  of  the  Council. 

F.  H.  WEBB,  Secrdarjf. 

Offices  of  the  Society, 
4,  The  Sanctnarj,  WestmiiiBter. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  EARTH  CURRENTS. 

By  E.  0.  Walker,  Member. 

I  have  compiled  the  following  notes  on  the  best  conditions 
under  which  to  observe  earth  currents,  which  may  be  of  use  if  the 
Council  decide  to  issue  instructions  to  observers  :-^ 

1.  Galvanometer  to  be  unsensitive  to  inductive  disturbances, 
but  sensitive  enough  to  give  readable  deflections  vdth  an  electro- 
motive force  of  1  volt  through  5,000  ohms  external  resistance. 

2.  Galvanometer  to  be  of  low  resistance. 

3.  Earth  plates  to  be  of  the  same  metal  at  both  of  observing 
stations,  and  of  the  lowest  possible  resistance. 

4.  line  selected  for  observation  to  be  approximately  east  and 
west ;  geographical  position  to  be  plotted  on  chart. 

5.  line  to  be  of  thick  wire,  of  lowest  resistance  possible ;  or 
two  or  more  wires  coupled  together  to  reduce  resistance  of  circuit. 

6.  The  longer  the  line,  the  larger  the  gauge  to  be  selected. 
Observations  are  easily  made  on  a  line  1,000  miles  in  length  of 
No.  1  B.W.G.,  but  not  so  on  the  same  length  of  No.  5^  or  8  B. W.G. 
For  small  gauges  a  length  of  200  miles  is  ample.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  short  lines  to  be  avoided,  since  polarisation  and  galvamc 
action  are  more  declared  on  them. 

7.  That  line  to  be  selected  which  is  furthest  removed  from 
other  wires,  to  avoid  extraneous  disturbances. 

8.  Difference  of  elevation  above  sea  level  of  the  two  termimil 
stations  to  be  noted,  and  contour  of  the  track  of  country  crossed 
by  the  line.  The  greater  the  difference  of  elevation,  the  greater 
the  difference  of  i>otential. 

9.  Intermediate  offices,  if  possible,  to  be  joined  direct,  but  in 
any  ease  the  resistance  in  circuit  to  be  noted,  and  preserved 
•constant  for  all  observations  made. 

BiLGAUif,  %Oth  Ma/reh,  1888. 
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TBANSLATION  OF  LETTER  FEOM  MONSIL  J.  JOUBEBT, 
Professor  of  Physics  at  the  College  Bollin,  Paris, 

Addressed  to  a  Mefinber  of  the  Fire  Bisks  Committee  in  n^y  to  inquiries 
in  connection  with  Bute  18  of  the  Committers  Bules. 

Paris,  February  27tA,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  must  ask  yon  to  excuse  my  not  having  sooner  answered 
your  letter.  From  a  wish  to  make  my  reply  as  complete  as 
possible,  I  had  asked  for  some  information,  which  has  not  yet 
reached  me ;  as  soon  as  it  does  I  will  forward  it,  if  worth  doing  so. 

The  question  you  raise  is  very  difficult  of  solution  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  experimental  data.  Although  the  number  of 
accidents  have  unfortunately  been  considerable,  yet  they  have  not 
given  rise  to  any  inquiry  sufficiently  carefully  conducted  as  to 
point  out  how  the  accidents  are  to  be  avoided.  What  may  be 
said  on  this  subject  rests,  therefore,  more  on  assumptions  than 
on  established  facts. 

I  will,  however,  begin  my  answer  by  explaining  my  own  views 
on  the  subject. 

In  my  opinion  electric  machines,  as  feur  as  regards  public 
safety,  ought  not  to  be  divided  into  contirvuous  and  aUemaiing 
current  machines,  but  into  constant  cwrrent  machines  and 
variaMe  current  machines ;  a  battery  being  a  type  of  the  former 
class. 

I  believe  that,  vdthout  grave  danger,  and  for  a  very  ehoritiTne, 
the  two  poles  of  a  powerfcQ  battery  may  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion. The  late  Professor  Despretz,  of  the  Sorbonne  (who  made 
numerous  experiments  with  600  Bunsen  cells  in  series,  i.e.,  with 
an  EJULF.  of  1,000  volts),  stated  that  on  more  than  one  oocasiQaD 
he  and  his  assistants,  by  accidentally  closing  the  circuit  through 
their  own  bodies,  had  received  terrific  discharges,  and  without  the 
slightest  ill  effect. 

M.  Dubosq,  the  well-known  electric  lamp  maker  in  Paris,  I 
have  heard  speak  similarly ;  he  being  in  the  habit  of  h<mH1iwg  at 
the  Grand  Opera  a  battery  of  800  Bunsen  cells,  coupled  together 
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in  all  sorts  of  ways.  His  reply  to  my  present  inqniiy  has  not  yet 
come  to  hand. 

With  greater  reason,  therefore,  do  I  consider  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  in  touching  one  only  of  the  poles  of  a  still  more 
powerful  battery. 

The  same  would  evidently  hold  for  a  constant  current  machine. 
I  do  not,  however,  know  of  any  practical  one.  All  dynamo 
machines  give  off  currents  which  are  more  or  less  variable.  In 
'*  Gramme "  and  in  ^'  Siemens  "  machines  the  intensity  of  the 
current  may  be  represented  as  in  the  sketch,  while  in  the  **  Brush  '^ 
machine  the  variations  are  much  greater. 


/VSAAAAA^ 


I  firmly  believe  that  the  physiological  action,  and  consequently 
the  danger,  arises  principally,  if  not  entirely,  £rom  the  extreme 
rapidity  with  which  the  variations  of  the  EJiLF.  follow  each 
other ;  and  that  this  action  is  greater  in  proportion  as  these  varia- 
tions are  more  numerous  and  of  greater  amplitude.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  ia  quite  immaterial  whether  the  successive 
currents  are  always  in  the  same  direction  or  whether  they  are 
alternately  in  contrary  direction. 

A  ^^  Brush "  machine  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  as  dangerous 
as  an  alternating  current  one,  even  though  the  former  is  classed 
among  continuous  current  machines. 

To  be  brief,  I  believe  that  the  danger  which  may  arise  from  a 
machine  depends  only  in  a  slight  degree  on  the  absolute  difference 
of  potential  between  its  two  poles ;  but  that  it  depends  principally 
on  the  amplitude  and  frequency  of  the  variations  having  this 
difference. 

Having  thus  explained  my  opinion  generally,  I  will  attempt 
to  reply  to  the  different  questions  asked  me. 

1.  ^*Do  you  approve,  as  a  rnaooimv/rn  li/mitj  of  200  voUafor 
eordimnwue  cv/rrenJtSjaTid  of  ^Ovo^  aUematecwrreTUaf  May 
the  latter  limit  be  pushed  to  130  voUa  f  " 

If  by  a  ''  continuous  "  current  is  meant  what  I  have  termed  a 
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*' constant "  coirent,  the  fintHnamed  limit  may  be  oonsideiably 
exceeded.  As  to  ^^  variable  "  currents,  I  will  return  to  them  as 
soon  as  I  have  replied  to  the  following  questions. 

2.  ^^  What  do  y(m  vmderstamd  by  a  IvmU  of  60  voUa?  What 
meaning^  ihvnk  you,  would  be  attached  to  such  an  expression  f  " 

Personally  I  should  consider  a  limit  of  60  volts  to  mean  a 
maiTiinnTTi  difference  of  potential  equal  to  60  volts.  Thus,  in  a 
Gramme  <Mr  a  Si^nens  alternate  current  machine,  where  the 
difference  of  potential  between  its  two  poles  varies  sensibly  as 

sin.  2  IT  7p  (T  being  the  entire  period),  I  should  understand  that  the 

TUftYiTTinTTi  ordinate  representing  this  difference  ought  not  to 
exceed  60  volts. 

I  would,  however,  remark  that  a  machine  under  such  a  condition 
would  Tiot  be  capable  of  supporting  an  arcy  as  this  maximnm 
difference  is  very  nearly  thest  which  must  necessarily  exist  between 
the  two  carbons  (with  alternate  currents,  of  course). 

As  to  the  interpretation  which  might  be  given  to  the  expre88i<» 
a  maaimwm  Ivmii  of  60  w)Usj  I  think  that  it  would  be  under- 
stood, not  that  the  maximum  ordinate  should  not  exceed  60 
volts,  but  only  that  the  mean  ordiTiale  should  not  do  so. 

But  in  the  question  actually  at  issue  it  is,  I  believe,  the 
maximum,  and  not  the  mean  ordinate,  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

3.  ^^  While  holdmg  one  conductor  only,  would  one  be  ea^posed 
to  a  d/ifference  of  potential  of  60,  or  of  twice  60  voUs  ?" 

If  one  was  in  perfect  communication  with  the  earth,  I  believe 
the  former  case  would  arise,  as  one  would  then  have  but  one 
conductor  affording  a  difference  of  potential  of  60  volts,  and  it 
would  be  indifferent  whether  the  successive  variations,  starting 
from  zero,  were  positive  or  negative  in  direction. 

If,  however,  one  was  insulated,  the  second  case  would  arise, 
since  the  body  would  then  pass  alternately  from  a  potential  of 
+  60  to  a  potential  of  —  60 ;  and  it  would  be  suljjected  to  varia- 
tions of  potential  of  120  volts.  I  am,  however,  quite  convinced 
that  in  neither  case  would  there  be  the  slightest  danger  in  being 
exposed  to  much  greater  variations  of  potential.  I  can  quote  my 
own  experience  on  this  point.    When  carrying  out  the  expert- 
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ments  described  in  my  pamphlet,  I  worked  with  an  alternating 
current  Siemens  machine  which  was  perfectly  instUated ;  one  of 
the  poles  being  permanently  connected  to  the  frame  of  a  portable 
electrometer  of  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  the  other  with  the  electrode 
of  the  instrument.  By  turning  the  micrometer  I  was  placed  in 
communication  with  the  poles  of  the  machine.  When  the  elec^ 
trometer  was  in  communication  with  the  earth  I  felt  nothing  at 
all,  and  only  a  slight  tingling  when  it  was  insulated.  In  these 
experiments,  however,  the  difference  of  potential  was  carried 
nearly  up  to  1,200  volts,  alternately  +  1,200  and  —  1,200. 

I  took  good  care  to  make  sure  of  the  perfect  insulation  of  the 
second  pole ;  otherwise  the  result  might  have  been  a  very  severe 
shock. 

In  illustration  of  this  I  will  cite  the  following  fact.  An  alter- 
nate current  Gramme  machine  was  working  so  that  the  maximum 
ordinate  representing  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  two  poles 
of  the  machine,  when  open,  reached  about  500  volts.  A  young 
man,  wishing  to  cut  off  the  current  from  the  commutator,  which 
was  close  to  the  machine,  and  not  having  at  hand  the  key  with  an 
insulated  handle  which  was  generally  used,  took  a  piece  of  a  file 
without  any  handle ;  he  was  struck  to  the  ground.  There  was 
leakage  going  on  from  the  other  pole  to  earth. 

4.  **  In  your  paTaphiet  you  Tnake  uae  of  the  eoppreaaion  *  Tnean 
dectro-^moHve  forced  In  what  sense  do  you  mean  this  ?  andy  in 
particulary  what  do  you  understand  by  a  mean  dectro-motive 
force  of  60  voUsf" 

I  have  termed  "  mean  electro-motive  force  "  the  mean  ordinate, 

irrespective  of  its  sign ;  an  ordinate  which,  if  the  electro-motive 

2 
force  is  represented  by  a  sinoidal  curve,  is  equal  to  a  fraction,  — , 

TT 

of  the  Tnaximnm  ordinate.     In  the  case  of  a  mean  electro-motive 
force  of  60  volts,  it  would  therefore  be  equal  to  about  90  volts. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  suggestions  which  your  letter  has 
given  rise  to.  I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  you  any  further  expla- 
nations. Moreover,  if  anything  additional,  of  interest,  comes  to 
hand,  I  will  at  once  send  it  to  you. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  JOIJBERT. 
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Maksiok  HoirsB  BurLDnros, 

LoimoK,  E.G.,  April  KH^  1883. 

The  Secretary^ 

Society  of  Tdegraph  Engineers 

and  of  JEleetridam, 

Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  yonr  question  as  to  my  views  on  the  "  effects  of 
the  quantity  and  magnetic  charge  "  of  a  current  when  considering 
its  effects  on  human  life, 

I  think  there  are  two  distinct  modes  in  which  the  hmnan 
body,  or  other  vital  organism,  is  affected  by  the  passage  through 
it  of  an  electric  current. 

Fvirst.  When  it  forms  part  of  a  derived  circuit  to  the  main 
conductor  in  such  manner  that,  when  the  latter  is  severed,  the 
whole  extra  current  (of  any  current  normally  passing  through  the 
conductor)  takes  effect  upon  it  (the  organism). 

In  these  cases  the  organism  receives  a  blow,  or  shock,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  and  this  shock  may  be  severe  even  when  the  EJILF. 
of  the  normal  current  is  comparatively  low,  as  I  think  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  extra  current  at  the 
moment  of  interruption. 

Undoubtedly,  this  extra  current  bears  a  definite  ratio  to  the 
normal  current,  and  probably  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
magnetic  moment  of  the  whole  circuit. 

This  may  be  small,  if  the  wire  forming  the  conductor  be  shcMrt ; 
but  if  it  be  coiled  on  itself,  or  if  any  part  of  it  forms  a  coil  into 
which  an  iron  core  is  introduced,  the  magnetic  moment  of  the 
whole  system  being  increased,  the  extra  current  is  also  increased, 
and  it  is  to  this  that  I  referred  when  I  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  effects  of  ^*  magnetic  charge.** 

In  most  of  the  arc  lighting  systems  using  the  direct  current, 
the  magnet  coils  of  the  dynamos  are  in  series  circuit  with  the 
main  circuit,  therefore  any  person  accidentally  receiving  the  shock 
through  any  portion  of  his  body  receives  one  in  degree  propor- 
tionate to  the  extra  current  due  to  the  magnetic  moment  of  the 
entire  system. 
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I  myself  have  frequenly  taken  the  shock  from  a  Burgin 
dynamo  machine  working  five  arc  lamps  in  series;  the  normal 
E.M.F.  being  250  volts.  I  received  the  shock  in  the  following 
manner : — ^When  steadying  the  arc  lamp  with  one  hand,  I  raised 
the  upper  carbon  with  the  other.  I  thus  broke  the  circuit,  and  I 
received  the  extra  current  through  my  arms  and  chest.  The 
shock  was  comparable  to  that  from  a  large-sized  I^eyden  jar.  My 
men  frequently  receive  shocks  in  this  manner  when  adjusting  arc 
lamps  in  which  the  dynamos  give  currents  up  to  25  ampdres,  with 
an  E.M.F.  of  300  volts ;  and  although  the  shock  is  startling  and 
unpleasant,  yet  I  have  never  heard  of  the  slightest  injury  to 
health  resulting  from  it. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one 
to  receive  this  form  of  shock  due  to  extra  current  when  using 
incandescent  lamps  or  arc  lamps,  if  they  are  arranged  in  parallel 
circuit,  as  in  this  case.  The  interruption  of  any  one  branch  leaves 
the  other  branch  conductors  intact,  consequently  the  extra 
current  on  the  interrupted  branch  is  usually  too  small  to  be 
noticed ;  hence  quantity  and  magnetic  charge  have  no  influence. 

The  %ec(ynd  mode  in  which  the  human  body  is  affected  is  when 
any  part  of  it  is  so  placed  that  it  forms  a  conducting  path,  joining 
two  conductors  of  different  potentials  (one  of  which  may  be  the 
earth).  In  this  case  the  continuous  passage  of  the  current 
through  the  organism  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of  tremor  or  burn- 
ing tremor.  This  sensation  varies  greatly  with  different  persons 
and  with  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  person,  and  the 
severity  of  the  sensation  appears  to  depend  on  the 

(1)  EJiiLF.  or  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  con- 

ductors ; 

(2)  On  the  surfaces  of  contact  between  the  organism  and  the 

conductor ; 

(3)  On  the  intermittent  or  undulatory  character  of  the  current 
itself. 

We  made  some  experiments  at  our  works  with  currents  of 
different  E.M.F.    In  these  the  conditions  were  as  follows : — 

The  surfaces  of  contact  were  two  16  B.W.Cr.  tinned  copper 
wires  spaced  3  inches  apart  over  the  edge  of  a  board.    These  we 
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bridged  with  the  side,  of  our  hands.  The  current  was  supplied 
by  a  dynamo  having  a  60-part  commutator,  and  was  running  at 
1,600  revolutions.  Therefore  there  were  1,600  commutations  or 
undulatory  movements  of  the  current  per  second.  We  found 
that,  even  with  moistened  hands,  the  sensation  from  100  volts  was 
hardly  noticeable.  With  200  volts  it  was  slight  with  dry  hands, 
but  too  severe  for  the  moistened  hand  when  kept  on  for  more  than 
a  few  seconds.  With  300  volts  we  could  bear  to  bridge  the  wires 
with  the  diy  hand  for  a  second  or  two,  but  with  a  moistened  hand 
the  sensation  was  intolerable,  but  not  so  severe  as  to  leave  any 
after-effects.  The  sensation  in  this  last  case  was  as  if  the  wires 
were  heated  and  searing  their  way  into  the  flesh . 

The  conclusions  I  draw  are,  that  in  considering  risks  from 
shocks  due  to  extra  currents,  systems  supplying  an  E.M J",  of 
300  volts  with  a  quantity  of  25  amperes  are  certainly  not 
dangerous;  and  that  in  considering  the  limit  of  E.M.F.  in 
currents  employed  in  incandescent  or  parallel  arc  lighting,  the 
limit  of  safety  probably  lies  between  300  and  400  volts. 

Yours  fidthfiilly, 

E.  E.  CROMPTON. 
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J.  BAUXAm— ELECTBICENEBGY-METEB. 

{CentraZhlati  fUr  ElehtroUchmk,  B.  F.,  No.  I,  p.  19.) 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  Barlow's  wh^el,  which  rotates  between  the 
poles  of  a  fixed  electro*magnet.  The  wheel  and  mercury  trough  are  in  the 
main  circuit,  while  the  coils  on  the  electro-magnet  form  a  shunt  to  any 
portion  of  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  energy  expended . 
Th^  accompanying  figure  shows  clearly  the  apparatus  and  the  method  of 
CMmection.  O  is  the  wheel,  T  the  trough,  D  the  electro-magnet,  and  L  the 
lamps.  The  main  circuit  is  shown  by  full  lines,  while  the  dotted  lines  show 
the  shunt  circuit  taken  off  at  the  points  A  and  B. 


Suppose  the  current  is  %,  and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  is  I,  then 
the  distance  L,  traversed  by  a  point  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  during  the 
time  ty  is 

L  -yjaild*, 

w^here  a  is  a  constant  dependent  on  the  construction  of  the  individual 
apparatus. 

If  I  varies  directly  as  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  two  points  where 
the  shunt  is  connected,  we  shall  ha^e 

The  condition  that  I  should  vary  as  (y  —  vQ  is  attained  by  making  the 
coils  of  the  electro-magnet  which  form  the  shunt  circuit  of  a  very  considerable 
resistance.  If  the  axle  of  the  Barlow's  wheel  is  connected  with  a  system  of 
wheelwork,  and  the  whole  apparatus  with  a  clock  in  such  a  way  that  the 
passage  of  the  current  starts  it,  while  the  cessation  of  the  current  stops  it, 
tlie  energy  expended  during  the  time  the  apparatus  is  in  action  can  be 
recorded.  In  order  to  obtain  regular  working,  it  is  necessary  that  the  friction 
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of  the  axle  on  its  fopporti  thoold  be  constuit.  This  my  he  sufficiently 
nenrly  ohtainad  hy  making  the  wheel  as  heavy  as  may  he^  and  hy  arranging 
that  the  wpeed  of  the  wheel  does  not  vary  too  mnch  for  the  extreme  cnnents 
nsed  with  the  apparatus. 


r.  aATTXVOSX— BATIONAL  METHOD  FOB  MEASUBING  THE 

BE8IBTAKGE  OF  AN  EABTH 

{C0tanMaU,  B.  V^  No.  1,  p.  21.) 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  method,  by  nsing  only  one 
eomparative  measurement^  is  insufficient^  and  may  lead  to  error,  as^  for 
example,  in  measuring  the  earth  of  a  lightning  conductor;  and  he  proposes 
an  improved  method. 

Suppose  the  resistance  of  the  earth,  s,  is  to  be  determined,  two  other 
earths,  y  and  «,  are  made,  which  may  be  of  high  resistance,  so  that  iron  water- 
pipes  and  such  like  can  be  used.  As  a  rule,  the  resistance  of  the  copper  wire 
conductors  may  be  neglbcted,  but  for  veiy  exact  measures  it  should  be  taken 
into  account. 

First^  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  containing  the  two  earths  •  and  y  is 
determined — suppose  it  to  be  A«  Then  find  the  resistances,  B,  C»  of  the  two 
circuits  m  and  s,  y  and  s. 

From  the  three  equations,  0-fy>-A,  s-fs  —  B,  y  +  s^O,  we  have 

or,  in  words,  add  the  resistances  of  the  two  circuits  s  and  y  and  m  and  i,  and 
subtract  from  the  sum  the  resistance  of  y  and  s,  the  remainder  divided  by  S 
is  the  resistance  of  the  eartji,  s. 


-.AUTOMATIC  COMMUTATOB  FOB 
SECOKDABT  BATTEBIES. 

(CentraXblaU  fUr  ElMroieehnik,  B.  F.,  No.  S,p.  08.) 

This  commutator  allows  of  varied  use,  but  is  more  especially  meant  to  be 
employed  in  eases  where  the  dynamo  machine  used  for  charging  the  cells 
runs  at  varying  speeds— as  when  it  is  driven  from  the  wheels  of  a  train,  for 
example.  Where  both  a  dynamo  machine  and  a  set  of  accumulaton  are  con- 
neoted  parallel  with  a  number  of  glow  lamps,  it  can  be  used  to  automatically 
alter  the  connections,  so  that  only  the  accumulators  are  in  circuit  with  the 
lamps,  the  machine  being  out  out.  Or  it  can  be  used  when  secondary  batteries 
are  being  charged  to  cut  oil  connection,  and  so  prevent  reversal  of  the  poles  of 
the  dynamo  by  the  return  current  fh>m  the  secondary  battery,  should  there 
be  any  irregularity  in  the  speed  of  the  former. 

From  the  dynamo  machine,  M,  the  current  passes  into  the  coils  of  the 
electro-magnet  E,  then  through  a  pliable  strip  of  copper  to  the  armature  A. 
which  is  supported  by  a  hinge  on  the  insulated  pillar  K;  and  which,  if  the 
current  is  too  weak  or  does  not  circulate,  is  drawn  down  at  one  end  by  the 
spiral  spring  F,  and  thus  presses  against  the  contact-screw  O.    The  eircait  is 
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now  dofledy  either  through  the  screw  K,  if  the  battery  and  lamps  are  connected 
in  series^  or  through  the  screw  in  the  lower  contact,  U,  if  they  are  connected 
parallel.  In  either  case  a  newly  developed  current  is  short-circuited  through 
0  and  C.  As  soon  as  the  current  becomes  sufficiently  strong,  it  breaks  this 
Bhort^ircuit)  since  the  electro-magnet  attracts  its  armature  and  interrupts  the 
contact  at  0.  The  current  then  passes  from  the  armature  either  through  K 
and  the  battery  and  lamps,  if  these  are  connected  in  series,  or  through  the 
lower  contact,  U,  on  which  the  attracted  armature  rests,  if  they  are  connected 
parallel,  and  so  back  to  the  machine.  This  second  case  is  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure.  If,  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  current,  the 
electro-magnet  releases  the  armature,  which  again  makes  contact  at  O,  the 
machine  is  again  short-circuited.  It  is  advisable  to  introduce  between  0  and 
C  a  resistance  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  normal  external  circuit,  in  order  to 
avoid  too  great  alterations  in  the  strength  of  the  current. 

The  current  from  the  battery,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  former  case  enters 
by  K  into  the  lever  of  the  armature,  and  then  passes  through  the  upper  contact, 
O,  and  the  connecting  wire,  0  C,  through  the  lamps,  and  so  back  to  the  battery, 

M 


C 
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as  shown  by  the  full  lines.  In  the  second  case,  shown  by  dotted  lines,  when 
one  pole  of  the  battery  is  joined  to  U,  the  current  passes  directly  through  the 
lamps  without  traversing  the  apparatus  at  all. 

When  the  battery  alone  is  being  charged,  the  connections  are  made  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  lamps  of  course  being  cut  out. 

In  order  to  regulate  a  too  powerful  current^  two  apparatus  are  connected 
up  behind  each  other.  In  the  first  one,  which  has  its  electro-magnet  con- 
nected direct  to  the  machine,  a  resistance  is  inserted  between  the  upper 
contact*  O,  and  the  return  wire;  in  the  second  apparatus^  a  resistance  is 
inserted  between  the  lower  contact,  U,  and  the  lead  to  the  battery  and  lamps. 
Por  a  weak  current  the  dynamo  will  be  short-circuited  through  the  upper 
contact  and  the  resistance,  and  at  the  same  time  the  circuit  of  the  battery  is 
completed  through  the  lamps ;  while  as  the  current  increases  the  armature 
will  be  attracted  by  the  electro-magnet,  and  the  current  will  be  shunted 
through  the  second  apparatus.  In  this  second  apparatus,  when  the  pull  of  the 
electro-magnet^  due  to  increase  of  current,  overcomes  the  opposing  spring  F, 
and  the  armature  lever  makes  contact  with  U,  the  resistance  is  shunted  in. 

In  ooncluaion«  the  author  considers  the  proportion  of  current  which 
should  be  furnished  by  the  dynamo  and  by  the  battery. 
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b.  domv— beduotiok  of  the  siemenb  unit  to  absolutb 

Measure. 

(Annal0n  der  Phynk  wnd  Chemie,  5.  XVIL,  H.  5,  No,  18, 1882,  pp.  77S-816L) 

The  anibor  gives  at  length  an  account  of  the  experiments,  eztendini^  ow 
several  months,  which  he  has  made  to  determine  accurately  the  value  in 
ahsolute  measure  of  the  Siemens  mercury  unit.  Every  possible  precaution 
was  taken  in  making  the  observations,  the  details  of  which  must  necesnrily 
be  omitted  in  an  abstract. 

The  method  employed  was  an  amplification  of  Weber's  second  method 
(see  Journal,  No.  48,  abstract  p.  407)  as  used  by  Kohlrausch.  The  only 
measurements  of  the  dimensions  of  coils  which  had  to  be  made,  were  those  of 
one  layer  of  a  large  tangent  galvanometer,  so  that  the  objections  brought 
forward  by  Wiedemann  on  this  score  did  not  hold.  The  chief  source  of 
uncertainty  in  the  author's  method  is,  that  the  square  of  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  earth's  magnetism  enters  into  the  calculation.  However, 
while  in  Weber's  plan  it  appears  in  the  numerator,  in  the  author's  it 
in  the  denominator ;  so  that  by  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  off  o1 
vation  made  at  the  same  place,  the  value  of  the  horizontal  component  might 
be  eliminated.. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  method  is  as  follows  :— 

Let  9  be  the  moment  of  rotation  of  unit  current  on  the  magnet  off  the 
galvanometer,  "k  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  magnet.  To  its  time  of  oscil- 
lation when  the  circuit  is  open,  x  and  A^  the  logarithmic  decrement  for  the 
absolute  resistance,  w,  of  the  circuity  and  with  the  galvanometer  on  open 
circuit,  then 


^-^*^v^i#-. } 


If  the  deflection  for  the  constant  current  t  is  ^  in  absolute  angular 

and  if  we  put  ^  —  j> «,  then  for  very  small  deflections  p  is  a  constant  which 

depends  upon  9  by  the  equation 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  the  determination  of  p  by  comparison  with  a 
tangent  galvanometer ;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
modification  of  Weber's  third  method. 

For  this  purpose  the  tangent  galvanometer  with  n  convolutions  of  mean 
radius  B  is  connected  up  in  the  circuit  of  the  main  current  I,  which  divides 
itself  between  a  resistance  w%  and  the  branch  containing  the  mirror  galvano- 
meter, and  having  a  total  resistance  v>g.  Let  H  be  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  earth's  force,  B  the  deflection  of  the  tangent  galvanometer,  ^  that  off  the 
mirror  galvanometer,  then 

I-  =4  tan.* 

i !??_.I 

Finally,  if  the  resistance  w  in  the  first  equation  equals  W  Siemens  uniti^  aod 
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jf  one  Siemens  unit  equals  o*  absolate  tinit8,by  elimination  we  obtain  tbe  final 
equation : 


ff  -■ 


H«B«    •  tan.  «■ 


(Wg  +  V 


^.^{^V^tS-*.} 


This  equation  shows  bow  o-  depends  on  the  seyeral  quantities  to  be 
measured^  and  what  measurements  are  necessary. 

Before  beginning  the  obseryations,  H  has  to  be  detennined  for  the  place 
where  the  tangent  galvanometer  is  set  up,  also  the  same  thing  has  to  be  done 
for  Band  K.    Of  the  several  resistances,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  ratio 

^^I^g,  and  W  in  Siemens'  units.  The  observations,  properly  so  called,  are  the 
comparison  of  the  mirror  with  the  tangent  galvanometer,  the  determination  of 
the  time  of  oscillation  and  of  the  logarithmic  decrement  for  four  different 
resistances.  In  all  cases  several,  series  of  such  observations  were  made,  and 
the  mean  values  only  were  used  in  the  calculations. 

The  corrections  to  be  taken  account  of  were  the  dependence  of  the  sensi- 
bility and  damping  of  the  galvanometer  needle  on  the  amplitude,  the 
influence  of  the  extra  current,  the  true  position  of  the  needle  of  the  tangent 
galvanometer,  etc. 

In  consequence  of  these  corrections,  the  last  equation  given  above  was  not 
used  for  the  calculations,  but  the  corrections  were  introduced  into  each  step 
of  the  measurements,  leading  finally  to  the  equation 

^  ^  i^iPo  H)SK 
STjHs  a 

where  H  refers  to  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  force,  po  H  to  the 
galvanometer  and  earth's  force  jointly,  K  is  the  moment  of  the  inertia  of  the 
magnet.  To  its  time  of  oscillation,  and  a  refers  to  the  logarithmic  decrement 
and  damping. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  obtained :— 


DaIo. 

#*H. 

H. 

Tsmp. 

To 

a 

<r=io>»  X 

Diflbtenee. 

Jan. 

)^   •  •  • 

19062 

1-9863 

11-86 

12-4851 

0-48712 

0-94834 

+  0-00009 

April 

o  ••• 

19-047 

1-9888 

10-80 

12-4903 

0-48697 

0-94852 

+  0O0027 

99 

4... 

19-060 

1-9378 

10-65 

12-4780 

0-48684 

0-94798 

-OK)0027 

» 

o  ... 

19-051 

19376 

10*84 

124789 

0-48681 

0-94807 

-  000018 

>» 

12  ... 

19-065 

1-9895 

1102 

124744 

048687 

0-94865 

+  OH)0040 

j> 

16... 

19066 

1*9881 

11-42 

124799 

0-48672 

0-94797 

-000028 

»» 

16... 

19-049 

1-9880 

11-76 

12-4807 

0-48622 

0-94887 

+  0^)0012 

»» 

18... 

19-051 

1-9867 

11-80 

12-4858 

0-48655 

0-94812 

-OK)0018 

0-04825 

+  0-00022 

The  mean  value  of  K  at  12°  temperature  was  found  to  be  1-70926  X  19* » 
and^the  alteration  for  V*  -  0-0000574  X  10^ 
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The  observationB  were  carried  out  in  a  large  vaulted  room  in  the  Uni- 
verflity  of  Breslau,  and,  to  avoid  all  diBtorbances,  between  9  o'clock  at  night 
and  1  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  time  was  measured  by  a  very  accurate  clock  with  a  compensation 
pendulum,  which  was  standardised  by  the  clock  of  the  Breslau  Observatory. 
All  measurements  of  length  were  made  with  rods  directly  compared  with  the 
standards,  and  due  allowance  for  effects  of  temperature  were  made.  The 
scales  were  made  of  glass,  and  were  each  nearly  one  m^tre  long.  The  distances 
from  the  galvanometer  mirrors  to  the  scales  were  read  by  means  of  microscopes 
with  crossed  fibres.  The  observations  were  so  arranged  that  a  series  of  gal- 
vanometric  measurements  alternated  with  determinations  of  the  earth's  force; 
and  for  these  latter  the  magnetometer  was  set  up  exactly  in  the  position  which 
would  be  occupied  by  the  tangent  galvanometer.  A  brass  wire  fastened  to  the 
ceiling  carried  the  torsion  circle,  the  mirror,  and  the  boat  in  which  was  laid 
the  magnet.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  magnetometer  stood  on  a  long  solid 
table.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  in  determining  the  earth's  force  to  remove 
all  masses  of  iron  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  magnetometer.  The  principal 
magnet  used  was  268*6  mm.  long,  had  a  diameter  of  80-6  mm.,  and  weighed 
681-862  grammes. 

The  tangent  galvanometer  was  one  of  Meyerstein's,  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  strong  copper  ring  of  the  instrument  were  wound  four  convolutions  of 
a  copper  wire  of  1  mm.  diameter,  carefully  insulated  with  paraffined  cotton  to 
a  diameter  of  1*8  mm.  The  mirror  galvanometer  was  of  the  pattern  proposed 
by  Kohlrausch,  and  had  276  convolutions  of  8  mm.  copper  wire  arranged  in  12 
layers. 

r.  HZBMOX&S&— OK  THE  BELATION  BETWEEN  THE  K.MF.  OF 
A  BEYEBSIBLE  BATTEBY  AND  THE  PBESSX7BE  EXEBTED  ON 
THE  LIQUIDS  IN  IT. 

^AnnaUn  dor  Thytik  wnd  ChamU,  B.  XVIIL,  H.  8,  No.  8, 1888,  p.  489.) 

That  there  is  some  connection  is  evident,  if  we  refiect  that  the  liquid  in  a 
cell  is  the  less  compressible  the  more  salt  it  holds  in  solution.  Suppose  that 
the  passage  of  the  current  produces  a  salt  in  the  cell,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
high  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  liquid,  then  on  account  of  the  newly  fonned 
salt  the  liquid  will  acquire  a  greater  elasticity,  and  will  expand  and  thus  do 
work.  ThlB  work  is  not  done  if  the  liquid  is  not  subjected  to  a  high  presBure. 
On  account^  therefore,  of  the  work  of  expansion,  the  E.M.F.  must  be  less  with 
a  high  pressure  than  under  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure,  at  least  with 
single  fluid  cells. 

Such  a  reversible  element  is  the  one  constructed  by  Helmholtz,  in  which 
the  anode  consists  of  calomel  on  mercury,  and  the  kathode  of  amalgamated 
zinc  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  If  with  such  a  cell  the  orig;inal 
EJIf.F.  under  normal  pressure  is  Eo,  then  the  EJIJ*.  at  any  other  presnire  may 
be  found  trom  the  equation, 

E, -Ep- j-g XiU. 
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in  which  P  if  the  prenmrei  q  the  quantity  of  salt  deposited  per  second,  h  is  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  water 'in  the  cell  to  the  weight  of  the  salt,  8  is  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  and  /i  is  a  constant  dependent  on  the  degree  of 
concentration. 

It  will  he  seen,  therefore,  that  theE.M.F.at  the  higher  pressure  is  less,  and 
that  the  decrease  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  pressure. 

As  a  second  example,  the  author  considers  the  case  of  a  reversible  cell  with 
one  fluid,  the  electrodes  l>eing  of  the  same  metal, — for  example,  copper  plates 
in  sulphate  of  copper,— -but  the  solution  at  the  anode  less  concentrated  than  at 
the  kathode.  Then,  according  to  Helmholtz,  a  current  passes  through  the 
liquid  firom  the  less  concentrated  to  the  more  concentrated  solution. 


r.  KOBUtAUSCB -^  ON  A  METHOD  OF  DETEBMIKINO  THE 
EFFECTIVE  ABEA  OF  A  COIL  FBOM  GALVANIC  MEASUBE* 
HENTS. 

(Annalm  dtr  PhyM  %md  CAsmM,  B.  XVIIL,  H,  4,  No  4, 1688,  p.  518.) 

The  ordinary  method  of  finding  the  area  of  a  coil  from  its  dimensions, 
the  number  of  convolutions  of  wire,  and  the  total  length,  can  no  doubt  lead 
to  sufficiently  correct  results ;  but  whether  the  true  effective  area  can  thus  be 
determined  with  great  accuracy  is  open  to  doubt.  It  has  been  objected  that 
the  upper  layers  place  themselves  in  the  hollows  of  the  lower  ones,  and  that 
the  upper  layers  compress  the  lower  ones.  Also,  it  is  not  possible  to  verify  any 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  coil  in  course  of  time  without  unwinding 
and  rewinding,  which  naturally  destroys  the  coil. 

One  of  the  objects  of  measuring  the  effective  area  of  a  coil  is  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  action  at  a  distance  of  a  current  traversing  the  coil.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  from  the  measured  action  at  a  distance  of  the  coil  its  area  can 
be  determined. 

The  action  of  the  coil  on  a  magnet  can  be  compared  in  known  ways  with 
the  horisontal  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  A  current  can  also  be 
compared  with  the  horizontal  intensity  by  means  of  a  tangent  galvanometer 
in  the  way  first  described  by  Weber ;  so  that  the  measurement  of  the  area  of 
a  coil  ia  reduced  to  the  measurement  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  if  the  same 
current  traverses  both.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  measure- 
ments of  the  tangent  galvanometer,  since  it  may  be  constructed  with  only  one 
convolution,  or  at  most  with  only  one  layer  of  wire. 

The  following  is  the  general  description  of  the  method :— > 

One  and  the  same  current  fiows  through  both  the  coil  and  the  tangent 
galvanometer.  The  axis  of  the  coil  should  be  placed  east  and  west,  and  with 
its  centre  at  a  distance,  a,  from  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer.  The  centre  of 
the  coil  may  be^  Ist,  east  or  west  of  the  needle  (first  position),  or^  2nd,  north  or 
south  of  the  needle  (second  position). 

Let  I  be  the  strength  of  the  current,  ^  the  defiection  of  the  needle,  M  its 
magnetic  moment,  B  the  radius  of  the  galvanometer,  A  the  effective  area  of 
the  coil. 
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The  force  exerted  on  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  by  the  cnirent  ii 

X  Ju.        — ^       C08(  ^  «»a        •••        •••       •••        •••        ••■       \^J 

In  the  first  position  the  action  of  the  coil  on  the  needle  is 

8  X  H  -     -  COS.  ^     ■••    •••    .*•    •••    •••    \JK) 

in  the  second  position  the  coefficient  2  is  wanting. 

The  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism  and  of  the  suspension  on  the 
needle  is  —  0  M  sin.  ^ • (2) 

The  deflection  ^  is  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  the  current  in  the  ring 
of  the  galvanometer  and  in  the  coil ;  if  the  current  only  traverses  the  formeri 
-we  shall  have  a  deflection  ^  .which  is  to  he  considered  negative^  in  case  it  ii 

in  the  opposite  direction  to  a. 

A    A       2v\ 

We  then  have  0  tan.  ♦  -  I  *  ^  +  ^  I  I 

and  0  tan.  ^i  -  (2  31-^)  ^ 

,                     o>  »    tan.  ^  -^  tan.  ^^ 
wnence  A  «  -^  .  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^    (4) 

In  the  second  position  the  expression  on  the  right  side  of  (4)  mnit  be  multi- 
plied by  2.  Thi4  formula  holds  good  on  the  assumption  that  a  is  so  large  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  coil  do  not  need  to  be  taken  intx>  account. 

The  author  considers  the  various  corrections  to  be  introdueed  if  the  above 
assumption  is  not  made,  and  arrives  at  the  more  accurate  equation, 

as»     tan.  ^  -i-  tan.  ^      1  -f  <  -f  f 
•^  "  TT  "*■  tan.  ^  -r  ton.  ^  ^     1  -  « 
The  following  equations  determine  the  values  of  f,  (,  and  8  :— 
To  flnd  8  :~let  I  be  the  length  of  the  coil,  ro  and  n  its  inner  and  outer  radii, 

and  put  «^  ^  yft  r?  —  r' 

^  ^ !f-p.     .!l !!?-pi|then 

-«    _   -i  '       1^   ^  t^ 

In  Ist  position 
In  2nd  position 

To  flnd  c:— let  h  be  the  breadth,  h  the  thickness  of  the  galvanoiaeter«<iBg; 
then  1  M       1  ba^ 

*  "  6  R«  ■"  8  E"^"**  '» 
where  i|  is  a  correction  for  the  conducting  wires. 

To  find  (:^let  x  be  the  length  of  the  needle,  and  d  its  diameter;  then 

In  1st  position 

In  2nd  position 

^=--^  +  018  55;  or  f-  -   sit'^^^^Hr' 
In  conclusion,  the  author  considers  some  practical  details  of  the  meHiod, 
and  gives  the  particulars  of  a  determination  of  the  area  of  the  original  earth 
inductor  of  Weber. 
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a.  unn-EFFEOT  of  pbesbube  on  the  besibtance  of 

MEBGUBT. 

{BeiblStUr,  B,  VI.,  St.  10,  jp.  802.) 

A  thermometer  tube,  1-8  m.  long,  was  widened  oat  at  either  end  into  two 
caps,  and  was  filled  with  perfectly  pare  mercary  which  had  been  thoroughly 
dried  and  freed  fh>m  air.  The  corrent  was  conducted  to  the  caps  by  means  of 
platinum  hooks.  The  tube  was  placed  in  a  piezometer,  in  which  a  pressure  of 
60  atmospheres  could  be  attained,  and  which  was  surrounded  with  ice.  Two 
platinum  wires  connected  the  platinum  hooks  with  the  binding,  screws  of  the 
pieaometer.  The  resistances  were  measured  by  the  Wheatstone  bridge  method, 
with  a  sine  galvanometer  of  Kohlrausch,  and  an  electro^lynamometer. 

The  resistance  of  the  copper  wires  could  be  neglected,  that  of  the  platinum 
wires  varied  ftom  0*48  ohm  to  0-266  ohm,  according  to  the  diameter.  The 
resistance  of  the  mercury  column  was  about  7-11  ohms.  On  increasing  the 
pressure  from  0  to  60  atmospheres,  the  resistance  decreased  by  0-02  per  cent, 
per  atmosphere.    The  decrease  is  yery  nearly  proportional  to  the  pressure. 

If  tlie  tube  is  flUed  by  means  of  Weinhold's  distillation  apparatus  in 
vaenam,  the  resistance  in  the  first  place  is  0*12  per  cent,  smaller  than  if  it 
is  filled  by  sucking  in  the  mercury. 


.HEAT  DEVELOPED  BY  A  YABIABLE  CUBBENT. 


(JMhVaUr,  B.  VL,  8t  12,  p.  963.) 

The  former  author  has  measured  the  sum  of  the  total  heat  effects  of  the 
primary  current  of  an  induction  coil  during  a  certain  time  of  its  yariable  con- 
dition,  and  of  the  extra  current  in  the  same  direction.  The  experiments  were 
made  by  cutting  out  the  battery  and  replacing  it  by  an  equal  resistance  by 
means  of  Felici's  commtitator.  The  results  observed  agree  very  well  with  the 
values  obtained  by  calculating  the  strength  of  the  current  firom  Helmholts's 
formula,  and  then  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  from  Joule's  formula,  thus 
showing  that  Joule's  law  holds  good  also  for  the  variable  period  of  an  induced 
current. 

Blaaema  adds  the  remark  that  oscillatory  charges  might  considerably 
prejudice  the  simplicity  of  this  phenomena  if  the  strength  of  the  current  were 
measured  as  a  function  of  the  time  at  individual  moments. 


o.  TomuaamAV^THB  electbigal  besistanoe  of  olasb  at 

LOW  TEBfPEBATUBES. 

(Compt9$  SendMi  T,  95,  No,  6, 1882,  p.  216). 

A  very  small  test  tube,  about  1  to  2  cm*  in  diameter,  and  closed  at  one 
end^  is  placed  within  a  second  wider  test  tube.  The  inner  tube,  as  well  as  the 
space  between  the  two,  is  filled  to  a  known  height  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  into  ^which  dip  two  platinum  wires,  which  are  carefully  kept  txom 
toachinfiT  ^^  lurface  of  the  tubes  above  the  acid.    The  whole  is  surrounded  by 
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a  glass  vessel,  the  air  in  which  is  thoroughly  dried  by  the  aoid  before  lieginniTig 
the  experiment. 

The  apparatus  is  placed  in  an  oil  bath,  itself  sorroonded  by  a  sand  bath 
or  by  a  reftigerating  mixture,  so  as  to  allow  of  any  desired  temperature  being 
maintained. 

One  of  the  platinum  wires  is  in  connection  with  a  battery  of  1  to  100  cellf» 
and  the  other  is  connected  to  a  condenser  of  known  capacity,  the  two  poles  of 
which  are  joined  to  the  two  mercury  cups  of  a  Lippmann  electrometer,  also  of 
known  capacity.  The  time  is  then  observed  which  is  required  to  produce  a 
displacement  of  the  mercury  colunm  of  the  electrometer,  corresponding  to  a 
determined  difference  of  potential. 

If  £  is  the  E3I.F.  of  the  battery, 

pi  and  ps  the  interior  and  exterior  radii  of  the  test  tube, 

h  the  height  of  the  acid, 

G  the  sum  of  the  capacities  of  the  electrometer  and  condenser, 

e  the  difference  of  potential  shown  liy  the  electrometer, 

r  the  specific  resistance  of  the  glass  per  cubic  centimetre, 

and  allowing  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  transmitted  through  the  glMB  in 

the  time  B  has  charged  the  condenser,  then  we  have 

2irfcE     ,^  , 
f- X« 

At  the  moment  of  completing  the  circuit,  the  test  tube  is  charged  like  a 
Condenser.  The  inner  layers  gradually  absorb  the  electricity  necessary  to 
bring  them  to  the  state  of  strain  corresponding  to  the  fall  of  potential  between 
the  two  surfaces.  The  observations  are  not  commenced  until  this  state  is 
reached. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  three  kinds  of  glass,  and  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  resistance  could  be  expressed  by  the  general  equation^ 

log.  x-»a— >bt-»-e<>. 

1.  Eor  ordinary  soda-lime  glass  of  a  density  2*589,  the  following  resnlts 
were  obtainedj  the  figures  representing  millions  of  meghoms  :— 

Tempentare.  Basistanoe. 

+  61-2  ...  0766 

■«■  20  ...  010 

-  17  ...  79700 

and  the  general  equation  becomes 

log. «  -  8*00507  —  0-052664  (  +  0*00000878  P 

2.  The  hard  Bohemian,  or  potash-lime  glass,  density  2*4S1|  experimented 
with,  was  10  to  16  times  a  better  conductor  than  the  above  ordinaiy  glass.  The 
resistance  is  found  from  the  equation 

log.  m  -  1-788  —  0*04958  i  -f  0*0000711  (> 

8.  Flint,  or  potash-lead  glass,  density  2-988i  has  a  resistance  1,000  to  1,500 

greater  than  ordinary  glass.    It  only  begins  to  show  signs  of  oonductibility 

above  40^  C. :  at  46-2  its  resistance  is  6,182  million  megohms ;  at  106%  11-6.    Its 

equation  is 

log.  X  m  7*2287  —  0*088014 i  -f  000028072  (t 
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O.  PLAVTB— THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  LEAD  PLATES  OF 

BEGONDARY  BATTERIES. 

(CompfM  fimdtM,  T.  95, 2^o.  9, 1882,  p.  418.) 

In  the  chemical  actions  which  result  in  these  batteries,  the  author 
remarked  that  a  portion  of  the  peroxide  of  lead  was  converted  into  stilphate 
of  lead  by  the  action  of  the  dilate  salphuric  acid ;  an  observation  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  studies  of  Gladstone  and  Tribe.  He  sought  to  increase 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  cells/ by  producing  beforehand  a  galvanic  deposit 
of  lead  on  the  electrodes,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  oxidising  action  of  the  primary 
current  penetrating  more  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  lead  plates.  After 
trying  unsuccessfully  the  effect  of  various  lead  compounds,  the  author  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  method  was  to  transform  the  substance  of  the 
plates  themselves  on  the  one  into  peroxide  of  lead,  and  on  the  other  into 
reduced  lead,  by  frequent  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  charging  current, 
alternating  with  periods  of  rest. 

Admitting  that  only  half  the  thickness  of  the  plates  is  acted  upon,  and 
even  that  the  peroxide  is  only  reduced  to  protoxide,  it  would  be  quite  reason- 
able to  hope  to  obtain  a  discharge  current  sufficient  for  the  deposition  of  74 
grammes  of  copper  per  kilogramme  of  lead  in  the  secondary  battery.  (This 
would  correspond  to  more  than  222,000  coulombs.) 

The  system  of  reversals  in  the  direction  of  the  current^  not  only  increases 
the  successive  layers  of  peroxide  on  one  plate,  but  also  transforms  the  other 
plate  to  a  corresponding  depth  into  lead  galvanically  reduced,  so  that,  when 
the  discharge  takes  place,  whilst  the  hydrogen  which  results  ftom  the  decom* 
I)Osition  of  the  water  reduces  the  peroxide  formed  by  the  primary  current,  the 
oxygen  combines  at  the  same  time  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  lead. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  intervals  of  rest  are  beneficial  for  the  formation 
of  the  plates,  since  when  thus  modified  they  are  less  good  conductors.  When 
they  are  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  primary  current,  this  current 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance :  it  does  not  pass  to  the  liquid  through  the 
oxidised  surface,  but  through  the  underlying  metallic  surface  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  through  the  spongy  upper  layer.  It  thus  oxidises  a 
second  layer  of  metal  at  the  same  time  that  it  peroxidises  the  upper  layer  of 
protoxide. 

This  process  requires  a  considerable  time;  but  the  author  has  found  that  the 
formation  can  be  considerably  expedited  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  liquid. 
This  method,  however,  is  attended  with  practical  difficulties,  and  the  preferable 
plan  is  to  leave  the  plates  for  24  to  48  hours  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitric 
acid  (half  Water,  half  acid).  The  action  of  the  dilute  taitric  acid  renders  the 
plates  more  porous,  and  so  develops  a  larger  surface  for  the  subsequent  action 
of  the  current. 

It  has  been  found  that  plates  thus  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acidi 
and  then  charged  three  or  four  times  in  opposite  directions,  can  give  in  a  week 
a  current  which  could  only  be  produced  after  several  months'  formation  if 
the  nitric  acid  treatment  were  not  applied. 
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G.  FOUSBBBBAU— EFFECT  OF  TEMFEBma  ON  THE  ELEOTEIGAIi 

EESISTANOE  OF  GLASS. 

(OompUi  RenduB,  T,  96,  No.  12, 1888,  p,  785.) 

The  author  made  a  series  of  observations  on  the  above  effect  by  the 
method  described  in  a  preceding  abstract,  using  Lippmann's  electrometer. 
The  specimens  used  were  in  the  form  of  small  cups,  cylindrical  or  slightly 
conical  in  shape,  the  tvro  surfaces  of  which  were  in  contact  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  apparatus.  For  temperatures  higher  than  80°  0.,  mercury  was  used 
instead  of  the  acid,  as  it  was  found  that  the  fumes  of  the  latter  gave  rise  to  a 
conducting  film  on  the  glass. 

After  a  preliminary  series  of  observations  on  the  tempered  specimen,  it 
was  buried  in  a  sand  bath,  which  was  kept  for  a  fixed  time  at  any  desired 
temperature,  and  the  little  glass  cup  was  then  allowed  gradually  to  cool. 
When  cooled,  a  second  series  of  observations  was  made  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  first.  The  time  required  to  charge  a  condenser  to  a  known 
difference  of  potential  might  then  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  resistance  of 
the  specimen. 

The  following  results  were  arrived  at  :<^ 

1.  Tempering  diminishes  considerably  the  electrical  resistance  of  different 
glasses. 

This  was  most  marked  in  the  case  of  fiint  glass  (potash-lead).  Two  speci- 
mens, one  of  which  had  been  tempered  and  the  other  not,  were  heated  together 
to  the  tame  temperature,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  resistance  of  the  specimen  which  had  been  previously  tempered  had 
increased  tenfold,  while  the  resistance  of  the  untempered  specimen  had  haidly 
changed,  thus  clearly  showing  that  the  original  tempering  had  concidfirBbly 
reduced  the  resistance. 

2.  A  moderate  reheating,  which  would  only  partially  sufiice  to  get  rid  of 
the  elasticity  due  to  the  previous  tempering,  only  partly  destroys  ita  action  on 
the  resistance. 

8.  The  resistance  of  a  piece  of  glass  newly  reheated  continues  to  increase 
slowly  during  some  length  of  time,  as  if  it  approximated  to  a  definite  state  of 
equilibrium.  The  resistance  of  a  piece  of  gla8l^  whether  it  has  been  tempered 
or  not,  which  has  not  been  reheated,  remains  constant. 


0.  TBOHLZCS— THE  APPABENT  BESISTANGB  OF  THE 

ELEGTBIO  ABC. 

(ElMrotichnUche  Z0U$efvrift,  B.  77.,  fl.  4,  April,  1888,  jp.  160.) 

The  question  whether  the  electric  arc.  has  a  counter  E3I.F.  or  not  has 
been  frequently  raised,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  settle  it  experi- 
mentally.   The  author  is  not  satisfied,  however,  that  the  existence  of  such  an 
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E.MJP.  hai  yet  been  demonstrated.  It  has  also  often  been  laid  down  that  the 
difference  of  potential  of  the  arc  has  a  Talae  which  is  nearly  constant,  and  is 
about  equal  to  60  volts.  That  this  law  is  not  exactly  correct  appears  at  oncei 
since,  according  to  it,  the  electrical  properties  of  the  arc  must  be  independent 
of  its  length.  This,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  f aet  that  with  a  constant 
enrrent  the  resistance  of  the  arc  Increases  with  the  length. 

The  resistance  of  the  arc  is  the  ratio  of  the  difference  of  potential  of  the 
two  carbons  to  the  current;  this. may  be  termed  the  *< apparent"  resistance, 
and  may  include  a  counter  E.H.F.  The  apparent  resistance  of  the  arc  depends 
on  the  current  and  on  the  length  of  the  are,  and  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  author  to  determine  this  dependence. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  the  law  for  the  apparent  resistance,  since  it  rests  on 
two  independent  variables.  From  the  experiments  a  curve  was  constructed, 
and  from  this  curve  it  appears  certain  that  the  differenoe  of  potential 
increases  with  the  length  of  the  are,  and  that  this  increase  is  continuous. 

If,  therefore^  B  is  the  difference  of  potentials,  L  the  length  of  the  arc,  and 
a  b  coefficientSj 

B  V  A  +>  &  •  li*         •••      •••      •••      •«.      •     (1) 

Or,  if  L  is  expressed  in  mm.  and  8  in  volts, 

8  -^  89  +  1-8  L. 

The  apparent  resistance,  B,  of  the  arc  is  obtained  by  dividing  B  by  the 
current:  thua^ 

o  L 

••  ^  ^  +  0  •  T    •••   •••   •••   •••   •••   •••   \*/ 

or,  inflgnre% 

The  values  calculated  from  these  formula  agree  very  closely  with  the 
actual  experimental  values,  as  ia  shown  in  an  exhaustive  table. 

The  question  arises  whether  from  these  formula  it  can  be  seen  if  the 
resistance  of  the  arc  is  a  true  resistance,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  polarisation.  Let 
P  be  the  counter  £  JC.F.,  or  polarisation  caused  by  the  passage  fh>m  the  carbon 
to  the  arc,  and  from  the  are  to  the  other  carbon,  K  the  coefficient  of  condnc* 
tivity,  Q  the  cross-section  of  the  arc ;  then 

B.P  +  J.   J.l) 
,      P       I       L         U^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  U  is  the  true  resistance,  then 


O  -  QA  +  £  .^  .  I 

^       U       1      L 


w 


On  comparing  formulss  (a;  and  (b)  with  (1)  and  (2),  derived  fh>m  experi- 
ment, it  is  apparent  that  they  can  accord  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  area 
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of  oroas^notion  of  the  aro  is  proportional  to  the  current.    U  thi4  is  accepted, 
and  ire  put  Q  «  e  I,  then  we  get 


„       P        1   L 

^-r  +  ETci 


(*1) 


U        1 

e 


B-^+]j^L 


„       U        1   L 
»-cT+XcT 


(61) 


eqnationi  which  agree  with  (1)  and  (2). 

To  determine  the  coefficients  a  and  h,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  put  e  ->  1, 
«.«^  the  cross-section  for  unit  current  equal  to  unity,' a  may  be  regarded  as 
the  value  of  the  polarisation,  or  of  the  resistance  for  unit  cross-section,  whilst 
b  will  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  coefficient  of  conductivity  of  the  arc. 

From  the  experiments,  however,  it  is  not  dear  which  hypothesis  is  correct, 
since  both  will  satisfy  the  equations. 

The  difference  of  the  appearances  at  the  two  carbons,  and  the  fact  that  a 
fixed  minimum  HMJF.  is  required  to  produce  an  arc,  axe  in  favour  of  the  theory 
of  polarisation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  opposed  to  it  the  &et  that 
the  values  found  independently  for  such  polarisation  are  about  ten  times  greater 
than  any  other  known  form  of  polarisation. 

From  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  follows  that  the  work  done  in  the  arc 
W  —  8 1  B  (a  +  5  L)  I,  and  it  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  coxvent,  and 
therefore  so  also  is  the  illuminating  power. 


&.  flomrcxB— OK  the  maximuh  yalue  of  the  effioienot  in 

THE  ELEOTBIOAL  TBAK8MISSI0K  OF  POWEB. 

^BleMrotecfmiiiehe  Zeitichrift,  B.  IV^  H.  4,  Apnl  1883,  p.  150.) 

The  work  expended  on  the  driven  machine,  and  r^ained  ftom  the  driving 
machinei  are  respectively,  adopting  Frohlich's  equations^ 

Ai  -  c  Ex  I  +  j)i  Ef 

and  Aj  a.  6  Es  I  — jpi  E^ 

where  Ai  and  A9  are  expressed  in  horse-power,  Ei  and  Es  in  BanieUs,  and  I  by 

the  ratio rri units  while  s  is  a  constant  whichi  according  to  KohlrausclL 

Diemens 

has  the  value  0-00181,  and  pi  and  p%  are  the  constants  of  the  Foucault  currents. 
By  introducing  Ohm'slaWi  I  -    ^  'Z-»  ^^^  above  equations  become 
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whore    Ki  -  ^,  andKs-^.  Hence  the  efficiency  will  be 

e  c 


N 


Afl       X  ^  oti^ 


A]  01  -• 

where  4P  —  ^»ai-l  -fKiBsas  —  l  -fEg  B. 


V: 


Thif  yalne  of  K  is  a  maximnm,  when 

and  ite  valne  then  will  be  

If  the  constants  Ki  and  Ef  of  the  Foucanlt  currents  aie  alike  fbr  the  two 
machines  (i^^  Ki  »  Ks  -i  K)  as  is  frequently  the  case 

N,«;  -  (i  +  KB -^TTsrr  v^kB  +  aV 


(^A^-v^r 


There  is,  however,  a  reason  for  the  actual  efficiency  coming  out  higher 
than  the  value  deduced  from  the  formula,  and  this  is  the  heating  of  the  iron 
of  the  machine.  The  constant  K  is  formed  from  a  series  of  terms,  the  denomi- 
nator  of  which  contains  the  resistance  of  an  iron  wire,  so  that  the  specifio 
reslBtance  of  iron  always  occurs  in  the  denominator  of  K.  This  resistance 
increases  with  the  temperature,  hence  K  must  deorease,  and  therefore  the 
TWi^-riTiniiTn  efficiency  is  increased.  Of  course  the  rise  in  temperature  causes  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  B,  and  therefore  a  decrease  in  If  mag.  I  yet  this  decrease 
11  always  less  than  the  increase  of  K,  since  the  copper  wire  can  cool  more 
rapidly.  The  effect  of  the  heating  of  the  armature  is  not  small.  The 
resistance,  w,  of  iron  at  the  temperature  i  is 

10  .  100  (1  +  0-0042  () ; 
if,  then,  wi  is  the  speciilo  resistance  at  the  temperature  t  +  r,  then 

11^  0-0042  T 


w       *  ^  1  +  0-0042  * 
From  this  value  of  101  would  come  out  a  lower  value  for  K  than  if  the  value  is 
were  used  in  the  calculation,  and  consequently  a  higher  efficiency. 

The  value  of  the  mechanical  return  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  above 
equation:  it  is 

This  is  a  Tnaximum  when 

«  —  —  and  then  Aa  —        1 
Sot  4oiB 

Xn  this  ease  the  effioienoy 

2        2  oi  at  -*  1 
1      1 

and  it  thus  leii  than  (• 
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The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Ordinary  G-eneral  Meeting 
of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  evening. 
May  10th,  1883 — ^Mr.  Willoughby  Sboth,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  minutes  bf  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  the  names  of  new  candidates  announced  and  suspended. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced  as  having  been 
received  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Fahie  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Glover,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  those  gentlemen  for  their  presents. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  :— 

ON  THE  ELECTRIC  HOLOPHOTE  COURSE-INDICATOB, 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  COLLISION  AT  SEA. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Macdokald,  Q.C.,  Associate. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, — I  dare  say  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  no  calamity  which  may  be  placed  in  the 
class  of  preventible  accidents  that  is  so  destructive  of  property 
and  of  human  life  as  collision  at  sea.  And  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  this  terrible  calamity  is 
always  on  the  increase.  The  courses  which  vessels  have  to  steer, 
and  the  channels  through  which  they  are  compelled  to  pass  in 
entering  or  leaving  port,  are  always  becoming  more  and  more 
VOL.  xn.  21 
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crowded  with  shipping.  The  proportion  of  fast-going  steam-ships 
to  slow-going  vessels  is  always  on  the  increase.  Everything  that 
human  ingenuity  can  devise  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  speed 
upon  the  sea  is  resorted  to.  Enormous  seagoing  steamers  sie 
now  driven  through  the  water  at  a  speed  which  not  veiy  many 
years  ago  would  have  been  considered  impracticable  even  for  light 
non-seagoing  craft.  The  competition  between  companies  for 
traffic,  results  in  what  is  now  known  as  ^'  ocean  racing,"  in  which, 
both  in  the  broad  and  in  the  narrow  channels,  the  general  rule  is 
to  put  on  the  highest  speed  possible,  but  never  to  take  off  any  of 
that  speed  unless  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  doing  so;  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  considerable  risk  is  taken  rather  than  have  any 
'  detention.  The  enormous  size  of  vessels  now  adds  greatly  to  the 
danger,  as  you  will  understand  from  several  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  of  course,  a  vessel  500  feet  or  550  feet  in  length  is  not 
nearly  so  easily  handled  either  in  a  narrow  or  in  a  wide  channel 
as  a  small  vessel.  Then,  again,  a  large  vessel,  from  its  extreme 
length,  offers  a  much  bigger  target  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  to 
anything  that  may  tend  to  strike  against  it  than  a  smaller  vesseL 
Last  and  not  least,  the  larger  the  vessel  the  greater  the  weight, 
and  therefore  the  greater  the  certainty  that  if  she  has  any  way 
on  her  at  all,  and  strikes  anything,  she  will  strike  it  with  crashing 
force. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  speed  for  a  moment,  it  would 
perhaps  surprise  some  of  the  members  present  to  know  that 
vessels  are  now  being  propelled  through  the  water  at  a  velocity 
which  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  would  have  been 
thought  very  extravagant  for  a  railway  train.  I  happened 
]K>t  very  long  ago  to  take  up  an  old  volume  of  the  Qwariedy 
Heview,  and  found  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  article  upon 
the  subject  of  railways,  praising  them  and  stating  of  what  use 
they  would  be  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  also  to  civili- 
sation, and  then  the  writer  went  on  to  say  something  like  this: 
^^  But  what  shall  we  think  of  people  who  are  mad  enough  to  pro- 
pose that  railway  trains  should  actually  be  run  along  the  railroad 
at  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  or  even  thirty  miles  an  hour  ?^  And 
the  writer  goes  on  to  express  the  most  earnest  hope  that  '^Parlia- 
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ment  in  its  wisdom  would  instantly  suppress  any  such  intention, 
and  limit  the  speed  of  the  railroad  to  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  an 
hour,  and  fix  the  utmost  limit  at  twenty."  Well,  nowadays  twenty- 
two  miles  an  hour  is  not  thought  by  any  means  an  excessive 
speed  to  be  obtained  from  a  steam  vessel  at  sea.  You  will  see  at 
once  that  two  vessels  going  at  that  speed,  whether  approaching 
one  another  in  a  straight  line  or  at  an  angle,  diminish  the  distance 
between  them  at  the  rate  of  forty-four  miles  an  hour,  or  one  and 
a  quarter  minutes  to  the  mile,  or  just  about  the  speed  of  an 
ordinary  express  train.  It  is  quite  evident  that  with  such  a  speed 
as  that  any  mode  of  signalling  by  which  one  vessel  can  certify  to 
another  what  her  course  is  to  be  ought  to  have  two  characteristics : 
it  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  rapid  in  giving  the  information, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  ought  to  be  certain  in  giving  the 
information. 

Our  present  system  is  deficient  in  both  of  these  particulars. 
I  dare  say  you  all  know  the  present  system  perfectly  well,  which 
consists  in  placing  coloured  lights  on  each  side  of  the  vessel — a 
green  light  on  the  starboard  side  and  a  red  light  on  the  port  side, 
with  a  board  shutting  oflF  each  light  from  the  opposite  side.  It 
is  quite  plain  that  under  such  a  system,  which  regulates  itself, 
if  an  officer  on  the  bridge  of  a  steamer  sees  a  coloured  light  at 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  tell 
whether  that  coloured  light  will  remain  presented  to  him.  What 
helm  the  vessel  is  on  at  that  moment  he  cannot  tell ;  but  what- 
ever course  she  may  be  upon  at  that  time,  if  the  officer  in  charge 
changes  his  course,  that  change  will  not  be  communicated  until  the 
vessel  has  come  round  sufficiently  to  shut  out  the  one  light  and 
bring  the  other  into  view.  Well,  now,  just  take  the  present  case  of 
the  two  vessels  approaching  each  other  at  a  joint  speed  of  forty-four 
miles  an  hour :  if  one  vessel  sights  another  at  two  miles  off,  and 
sees  a  coloured  Ught,  the  time  in  which  they  will  meet  is  exactly 
two  and  a  half  minutes,  and  you  will  at  once  see  how  absolutely 
necessary  it  is  that  any  mode  of  signalling  for  the  purpose  of  one 
vessel  informing  another  of  her  course  should  be  rapid  and  certain. 
This  would  be  so,  even  if  the  curve  of  the  arc  described  by  a  ship 
in  paying  off  were  invariably  the  same.    But  as  the  radius  of  the 
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circle  increases  in  proi>ortion  to  the  speed,  while  the  time  in 
which  the  circle  is  performed  remains  the  same,  it  is  plain  that 
increased  speed  means  increased  danger,  not  only  because  there  is 
less  time  for  action,  but  because,  the  curves  described  being  area 
of  larger  circles,  the  risk  of  their  cutting  one  another  is  greater. 
[This  was  illustrated  by  a  diagram.]  We  require,  therefore,  more 
power  of  opening  communication  with  a  coming  vessel  than  we  at 
present  have,  and  we  require  more  power  of  giving  distinct  infor- 
mation the  moment  we  do  open  communication.  Well,  I  think 
that  electricity  has  supplied  us  with  both  the  desiderata  that  we 
require.  What  we  want  is  the  means,  by  a  powerful  light,  of 
intimating  the  approach  of  another  vessel,  and,  the  moment  the 
presence  of  that  vessel  is  intimated,  giving  information  what 
course  she  is  on  and  what  course  she  intends  to  hold  to.  Now,  an 
ordinary  electric  arc  light  gives  us  the  very  best  means  of  opening 
communication,  by  early  information  of  the  presence  of  a  vessel, 
because  we  can  have  great  power  in  an  arc  light  and  can  use  it 
undimmed  by  coloured  shades,  which  of  course  make  the  distance 
through  which  the  light  can  be  seen  much  less.  Well,  then,  if  bj 
using  that  light  in  any  way  we  can  distinctly  and  clearly  inform 
the  other  vessel  what  course  we  are  on,  undoubtedly  that  would  be 
a*great  improvement  upon  the  present  system.  But  another  thing 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  is  that  the  operation  should  be 
so  automatically  controlled  that  there  should  be  no  conceivable 
possibility  of  a  human  mistake  causing  wrong  information  as  to 
the  course.  Here,  again,  the  convenient  power  we  have  in  elec- 
tricity, of  producing  a  mechanical  result  at  some  distance  from 
the  point  at  which  the  human  power  puts  the  mechanical  power 
into  operation,  enables  us  to  effect  this  very  easily;  and  my  eSoni 
has  been,  in  the  instrument  a  model  of  which  I  am  about  to  shov 
you,  to  utilise  these  powers  of  electricity  for  the  ends  I  have 
spoken  of. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  very  strong  reflector,  and  thai 
reflector  has  an  arc  light  placed  in  the  middle  of  it.  As  long  as 
the  helm  of  the  vessel  is  amidships,  the  reflector  cannot  be  moved 
at  all,  but  is  held  firm  by  two  pegs,  or  detents.  I  am  now 
pressing  the  handle  of  the  reflector  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
as  you  see,  am  unable  to  move  it.    But  if  the  helm  is  moved  bom 
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amidships,  an  electric  drcnit  is  formed,  which  actuates  an  electro- 
magnet, and  thereby  removes  one  of  the  detents.    Let  it  be 
assumed  that  the  helm  is  ported,  then  the  reflector  is  set  free  by 
the  withdrawal  of  one  detent,  so  that  by  working  the  handle  the 
light  can  be  swept  from  amidships  over  the  starboard  bow — ^that  is, 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  which  she  is  paying  off — and  brought 
back  again  to  midships.     Vice  veraay  if  the  helm  be  starboarded, 
the  reflector  is  freed  from  the  other  detent,  so  that  the  light  can 
be  swept  from  amidships  over  the  port  bow  and  back  again. 
Now,  plainly,  that  is  not  enough,  because  just  as  a  man  driving 
would  give  no  practical  direction  to  another  driver  by  merely 
waving  his  hand  back  and  forward,  so  merely  waving  the  light 
back  and  forward  would  give  no  intelligible  iziformation.    But  if 
a  driver  waves  his  hand  from  left  to  right,  and  then  drops  it,  not 
raising  it  till  he  has  got  it  back  to  the  left,  and  then  again  waves 
from  left  to  right,  he  is  at  once  understood.    Now,  to  produce 
practically  the  same  effect  with  the  light,  a  screen  is  hinged  in 
front  of  it,  which,  as  the  reflector  is  swung  round,  rises  up  and 
shuts  out  the  light  from  view.    The  screen  is  held  in  position  by 
a   small  catch  while  the    reflector    is    being    moved  back   to 
amidships,  and  at  the  instant  it  reaches  that  point  the  catch  is 
pushed  off,  and  the  screen  fedling  down  exposes  the  light,  which 
can  then  be  again  swung  round,  screened  out,  brought  back,  and 
re-exposed,  as  long  as  the  helm  remains  in  the  same  direction. 
The  light  is  thus  immovable  when  the  helm  is  midships,  and  can 
be  swept  only  over  the  starboard  bow  when  the  helm  is  ported — 
only  over  the  port  bow  when  the  helm  is  starboarded.    If  the 
officer  on  deck  signals  to  the  other  vessel,  he  cannot  do  so  other- 
wise than  in  accordance  with  the  helm. 

The  only  other  thing  requiring  to  be  provided  against  is  the 
risk  of  the  reflector  beiQg  carelessly  worked  by  not  completing  its 
sweep  either  way.  For,  of  course,  if  the  handle  was  not  moved 
round  far  enough,  the  screen  would  not  be  raised  up  in  front  of 
the  light;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  its  return  swing  was  not 
completed,  the  screen  would  not  &11  off  before  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  sweep.  The  instrument  is  therefore  provided 
with  two  tell-tale  beUs,  by  which  those  on  the  bridge  are  able 
to  check  the  working  of  the  reflector,  and  make  sure  that  it 
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is  being  properly  moved.  One  bell  rings  as  the  outward  sweep  is 
completed  and  the  screen  fixed ;  the  other  as  the  reflector  comes 
amidships  and  the  screen  falls  off. 

There  is  one  little  improvement  in  this  invention  which  I 
should  mention,  but  which  I  am  unable  to  show  you  to-night 
You  can  quite  understand  that  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  and 
indeed  any  apparatus  depending  upon  light,  would  be  somewhat 
ineffective  in  foggy  weather.  The  improvement  in  the  arrange- 
ment I  have  made,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  created  by  fogs,  consists 
in  using  two  steam-whistles  which  can  be  shunted  into  action  b? 
the  reflector  handle,  one  giving  off  a  succession  of  short  shrill 
notes,  the  other  giving  a  succession  of  deep  long  notes ;  and  this 
arrangement  will  enable  the  signals  to  be  communicated  in  foggy 
weather,  in  supplement  of  the  light,  by  keeping  up  a  successioD 
of  shrill  squeaking  or  deep  groaning  notes,  according  as  the  helm 
is  to  starboard  or  port. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  instrument  which  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  bringing  to  your  notice  to-night,  which,  although  it  is  the 
invention  of  a  mere  camp-follower  in  the  grand  march  on  which 
your  science  has  entered,  has  been  most  kindly  and  generously 
received.  Should  it  prove  in  any  degree  useful,.!  shall  be  amply 
rewarded  for  any  trouble  I  have  had  in  devising  it.  But  at  least 
I  shall  always  be  grateful  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  intith 
ducing  me  to  the  association  of  your  Society. 

The  PRESiDEm' :  All  who  have  been  down  to  the  sea  in  ships 
will  bear  out  what  Mr.  Macdonald  has  said.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  something  of  the  kind  adopted.  I  must  say, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  signalling,  generally  speaking, 
of  the  class  has  not  been  so  successful  as  I  should  have  wished  on 
our  ships.  Sailors,  as  a  rule,  have  got  great  notions  of  keeping  to 
their  old  system ;  they  do  not  like  any  new-fangled  systems;  but  I 
feel  sure  that  the  time  is  fisut  approaching  when  something  of  the 
kind  will  have  to  be  adopted.  I  can  only  say  that  we  are  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.  Macdonald  for  his  kindness  in  bringing  the 
instrument  here,  and  for  the  able  way  in  which  he  has  described  it 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanki 
was  accorded  Mr.  Macdonald  for  his  paper. 
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ELECTRO -MOTORS  AND  THEIR  GOVERNMENT. 
By  Professors  W.  E.  Aybton,  F.R,S.,  and  John  Perry,  M.E. 

The  near  approach  of  electric  mains  being  laid  under  our 
streets,  and  the  facilities  they  will  offer  for  supplying  electric 
power  during  the  day  time  to  factories,  workshops,  and  even  to 
private  houses  for  domestic  purposes,  lends  an  immediate  im- 
portance to  considerations  regarding  the  best  form  that  should  be 
given  to  electro-motors,  as  well  as  to  the  best  conditions  under 
which  they  should  be  used;  while  the  comparatively  novel 
question  as  to  the  methods  that  can  be  employed  for  governing 
motors,  6o  as  to  make  them  run  at  the  same  speed  whatever  work 
they  may  be  doing,  is  of  equally  pressing  importance,  seeing  that 
this  condition  of  constant  speed  must  necessarily  be  fulfilled 
before  we  can  expect  to  see  lathes,  circular  saws,  and  other  tools 
in  our  workshops  regularly  driven  by  electro-motors. 

The  great  value  of  electro-motors  arises — 

1st.  From  their  portability,  seeing  that  they  need  only  be 
coxmected  by  means  of  a  pair  of  thin  flexible  wires  with  the 
main  supply  cables. 

2nd.  From  their  small  weight  per  horse-power  developed  by 
them. 

3rd.  From  the  possibility  of  their  being  used  at  a  considerable 
distance  firom  the  prime  mover. 

4th.  From  their  working  to  the  best  advantage  when  run 
fast,  and  so  being  especially  suitable  for  driving  quick-moving 
machinery  direct,  without  any  intermediate  gearing;  for  in  a 
&ctory  there  is  a  great  loss  of  power  arising  from  the  friction  of  a 
long  line  of  shafting  turning  in  its  bearings,  and,  secondly,  there 
is  a  loss  of  power  in  the  intermediate  gearing  employed  to  make 
the  drill  on  other  quick-moving  tool  revolve  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  shaft. 

The  portability  of  motors  enables  us  to  bring  the  machine- 
driven  tool  to  the  work,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  the  work  to  the 
tooL  For  example,  Fig.  1  shows  a  circular  saw  directly  driven  by 
one  of  our  motors,  and  which  can  be  moved  about  with  tolerable 
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coDvenience.  Again,  Fig.  2  ehowa  an  emery  wheel  aUo  driTen  by 
one  of  oar  motors,  and  which  con  be  moved  about  for  the  purpose 
of  polishing  any  large  piece  of  metal. 

The  third  and  fonith  advantages  make  electro-moton  of 
especial  importance  to  ns  Londoners  at  this  present  moment. 


Fie.  1. 

The  uniightly  blow-holes  on  the  Thames  Embankment  and  at 
this  end  of  Victoria  Street  have  now  &llen  oat  of  fitvoor,  if  thej 
ever  were  in  &vonr.  Although  English  people  are  not  supposed  to 
be  strong  in  matters  of  taste,  we  still  cannot  contemplate  with 
equanimity  a  series  of  low  chimneys,  emitting  foul  gases,  scattered 


alimg  our  principal  thorough&res,  especially  when  perfect  ventila- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  &ns  directly  driven  by  motors.  Such  a 
&D,  kindly  placed  at  our  diqusal  by  Bev.  Mr.  Capell,  is  shown  is 
Fig.  8,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  now  passing  16,000  cobie 
feet  per  minute  at  1,000  revolutions,  and  is  driven  by  one  of  our 
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moton,  the  electrictt;  being  supplied  by  Faure-Sellon-Volckmar 
accumulators,  kindly  lent  us  by  the  Electrical  Power  Storage 
Company.  These  fans  might  be  stationed  along  the  tunnel,  each 
driven  directly  by  a  motor  without  intermediate  gearing.  A 
single  going  and  return  insulated  wire  would  convey  an  amount 
of  power  which  seems  incredible  to  a  mechanicai  engineer ;  and  a 
fiteam-engine  doing  the  work,  as  well  as  a  dynamo-machine 
snj^lying  the  electricity,  might  he  all  in  some  backyard,  oat  of 
everybody's  way.  The  gas  might  be  sent  into  the  water  of  the 
Thames,  and,  if  even  the  bubbling  up  of  the  gas  was  thought 


ottjectionable,  it  might  babble  up  in  recesses  in  the  walls,  so  that 
the  bubbles  could  not  be  seen.  The  particular  specimen  of  oar 
electro-motors  which  we  are  employing  this  evening  has  adjost- 
sble  lead  and  reversing  gear :  this,  of  course,  would  not  be 
necessary  for  motors  permanently  fitted  and  always  run  at  a  6xed 
speed,  but  it  is  very  handy  for  motors  when  used  experimentally. 
The  details  of  the  reversing  gear  can  be  seen  from  figures  which 
come  later  on  in  this  paper,  where  a  description  of  the  gearing 
vrill  be  found. 
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The  smaller  2-foot  fian,  which  is  being  driven  also  by  one  of 
our  motors,  is  passing  about  half  the  quantity  of  air. 

The  portability  of  electro-motors  and  their  light  weight  make 
them  of  enormous  importance  where  locomotion  is  involved.  It 
may  be  in  the  memory  of  some  of  those  present  that  a  year  ago 
we  advocated  the  automatic  electric  transport  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers by  means  of  electric  railways  without  engine-driver,  guard, 
or  signalman,  and  we  showed  experimentally  that  the  idea  was 
perfectly  feasible  when  our  absolute  block-system  was  employed. 
This  idea  has  borne  finit,  for  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  with  his 
usual  enthusiasm,  was  fired  with  it,  and  our  conjoint  ideas  have 
led  to  what  is  known  as  ^Helpherage,"  the  meaning  of  which  can  be 
gathered  irom  the  words  "  telegraph"  and  "  phosphoros.**  " Tele- 
pherage "  the  Greek  scholars  among  you  will  no  doubt  consider 
better,  but  in  these  days  of  speed  and  brevity,  when  the  words 
"ergs,**  "volts,"  and  "ohms"  are  tolerated,  the  abbreviation  of 
"  telepherage  "  to  "  telpherage  "  will  doubtless  be  pardoned.  We 
may  mention  that  telpherage  experiments  on  a  working  scale 
are  on  the  eve  of  being  tried,  so  that  we  hope  that  "to  telpher" 
will  shortly  be  a  common  English  expression. 

For  telpherage,  and  indeed  for  motor  work  generally,  it  became 
of  immense  importance  to  know  what  horse-power  per  pound  dead 
weight  of  motor  could  be  practically  obtained,  what  efficiency 
could  be  relied  on,  and  how  a  motor  could  be  best  governed  that 
is  always  made  to  go  at  the  same  speed  whatever  work  it  was 
doing.  We  have  therefore  been  engaged  on  a  long  series  of 
experiments  on  motors  of  different  sizes,  but  before  giving  an 
account  of  the  result  of  these  experiments  we  will  consider  theo- 
retically the  general  principles  involved  in  the  government  of 
motors,  and  exhibit  one  of  our  motors  which  is  governed  withont 
using  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  mechanical  governor. 

Gk)VEBMma. 

A  motor  may  be  governed  to  run  at  the  same  speed  whatever 
work  it  may  be  doing,  in  one  or  other  of  two  distinct  ways.  Ist, 
the  power  may  be  cut  off  in  proportion  as  the  work  is  cut  off;  or, 
2nd,  a  brake  may  be  employed  to  replace  the  useful  load  removed, 
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vhich  brake  may  either  waste  the  ezcesB  power  or  store  it  Dp  for 
fatore  use.    Hitherto  the  first  method  alone  has  been  attempted, 
viz.,  that  of  catting  off  the  power,  and  usoallj  with  this  very 
serioos  defect,  that  instead  of  the  power  cut  off  being  directly  in 
proportion  to  the  watk  cut  off,  the  arrangements  have  been  such 
that  either  all  power  was  cut  off  or  none,  so  that  the  motion  of 
the  motor  was  spasmodic,  jost  as  in  an  ordinary  gas-engine,  which 
suffers  from  the  same  defects,  that  fall  charge  of  gas  or  no  charge 
are  the  usual  only  alternatives. 
A  sample  of  an  electro-motor 
governor  of  this  type,  and  which 
may   be   called   a  "spasmodic 
governor,"  is   shown  (Fig.   4), 
and  consists  merely  of  a  rotat- 
ing   mercory   cup   into  which 
dips  a  wire,  which  makes  in 
this  case  contact  with  the  mer- 
cury,   and    so   completes   the 
circuit  when  the  speed  is  slow, 
but  which,  on  accoant  of  the 
hyperbolic   form    assumed    by 
the  surface  of  the  mercmy  as 
the   speed  rises,  ceases  to  dip 
into  the  mercury  at  high  speeds, 
and   so  breaks  contact.     This 
governor,  you  observe,  is  very 
erratic  in  its  action,  yet  it  will  be 
found  among  the  modem  speci- 
fications at  the  Patent  Office.  ^"'-  *" 

The  first  improvement  we  made  in  governing  consisted  in 
replacing  the  "spaamodic  governor"  by  a  ''periodic  governor." 
With  our  "  periodic  governor  "  the  power  is  never  cut  off  entirely 
for  any  length  of  time ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  power  ever 
put  on  for  any  length  of  time,  but  in  every  revolution  power  is 
supplied  during  a  portion  of  the  revolution,  the  proportion  of  the 
time  in  every  revolution  during  which  much  power  is  supplied  to 
the  time  daring  which  less  is  supplied  depending  on  the  amount 
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of  work  the  motor  is  doing.  Onr  periodic  govemor,  then,  differs 
&om  the  spasmodic  governor  in  the  same  way  that  a  good  loaded 
steam-engine  governor  differs  from  the  ordinary  governor  of  a 
gas-engine.  One  of  the  ways  of  effecting  this  resnlt  is  as  follows ; 
— A  bnuh,  A,  Fig.  5,  lies  on  the  rotating-piece,  B  K,  the  cylindric 
surface  of  which  is  formed  of  two  conducting  portions  connected 
with  one  another  through  any  resistance,  and  the  bmsh,  A,  ii 
moved  along  the  cylinder,  B  K,  under  the  action  of  the  governor 
balls.  When  the  brush,  A,  is  touching  the  contact  part,  B,  the 
motor  is  receiving  current  directly ;  but  when  A  rests  on  the  part 
K  the  motor  receives  current  through  the  resistance  which  ii 
interposed  between  B  and  K.  If  the  governor  balls  fly  ont,  the 
brush  is  moved  along  B  K,  so  that  there  is  contact  with  K  daring 


Fia.  6. 
a  greater  part  of  the  revolution  than  before ;  and  if  the  ^ 
balls  come  together,  the  speed  of  the  motor  being  too  small,  the 
brush  is  moved  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  it  makes  contact 
with  B  for  a  longer  time  daring  each  revolution. 

If  the  motors  are  in  series,  we  arrange  that  the  periodic 
governor  shouts  the  cmrents  periodically,  instead  of  introducing 
resistance.     In  this  case  the  coimections  are  as  follows : — 

B  is  made  of  wood,  while  K  is  made  of  metal.  K  is  connected 
to  one  end  of  a  shunt  coil,  the  other  end  of  the  shunt  being 
connected  to  one  of  the  tenuinals  of  the  motor  and  A  ii 
connected  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  motor.  If,  then,  A  resU 
on  B,  the  shunt  is  inoperative,  and  all  the  current  passes  through 
the  motor ;  whereas,  if  A  rests  on  E,  the  shunt  is  in  operstko, 
and  part  of  the  current  only  passes  through  the  motor. 
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We  are  fitting  up  one  of  onr  periodic  governors  to  a 
Gramme  machine  working  as  a  motor  in  series  with  accumulators 
— that  is  to  say,  a  dynamo  machine  is  employed  to  work  the 
Gramme  machine  as  a  motor,  and  to  charge  the  accumulators. 
When  the  motor  is  running  too  fast,  all  the  current  is,  during  the 
greater  part  of  each  revolution,  shunted  past  the  motor  through 
the  accumulators,  and  the  current  only  passes  through  the  motor 
during  a  small  portion  of  each  revolution;  whereas,  when  the 
motor  is  going  more  slowly,  all  the  current  passes  through  the 
motor  during  the  greater  part  of  each  revolution  before  passing 
through  the  accumulators. 

It  is  difficult  with  any  such  governors  to  entirely  prevent 
sparking,  and  hence  we  prefer  a  totally  different  form  of  governor, 
that  we  have  devised,  depending  on  the  second  system  referred  to 
above — ^that  is  to  say,  the  employment  of  a  brake,  which  brake 
stores  up  the  superfluous  power  supplied  to  the  motor.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  a  dynamo  machine  be  running  empty,  and  its 
poles  be  closed,  a  great  backward  pull  is  exerted  on  the  driving 
mechanism,  in  consequence  of  the  dynamo  machine  now  com- 
mencing to  send  a  current  and  to  do  work ;  but  not  only  will  the 
closing  of  the  circuit  of  a  dynamo  machine  cause  a  pull  to  be  put 
on  the  driving  mechanism,  but  even  a  slight  increase  in  the  speed  of 
a  dynamo,  the  circuit  of  which  remains  unaltered,  will  also  produce 
the  same  effect  if  the  speed  be  the  critical  speed  for  the  resistance 
through  which  the  dynamo  is  sending  a  current,  because  this 
critical  speed  is  that  below  which  but  a  small  current  is  sent  by 
the  dynamo  machine,  and  above  which  a  great  current  is  sent  by 
the  dynamo  machine — ^that  is  to  say,  below  the  critical  speed  for 
any  particular  resistance  the  dynamo  acts  very  feebly,  while  above 
that  speed  it  acts  as  a  powerful  dynamo  machine.  Such  a  dynamo 
machine,  then,  with  closed  circuit,  attached  to  the  motor  and 
driven  by  it,  would  act  as  a  brake,  and,  if  the  normal  speed  of  the 
motor  was  the  critical  speed  of  the  dynamo  for  the  particular 
resistance  in  its  circuit,  it  would  act  as  a  very  efficient  brake, 
causing  a  great  opposition  to  even  a  small  increase  of  speed  beyond 
that  at  which  it  was  desired  the  motor  should  run  at. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  dynamo  brake  as  if  the  electric 
power  produced  by  it  were  wasted,  but  if  it  be  in  the  same  circuit 
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as  the  motor,  then  the  electric  power  produced  by  its  rotation  irill 
help  on  the  current,  and  the  energy  it  absorbs  in  acting  as  a  brake 
will  not  be  subtracted  from  the  energy  of  the  whole  system,  but 
will  merely  diminish  the  speed  of  the  particular  motor  in  question. 
Fig.  6  shows  such  an  arrangement,  in  which  a  magneto-motor 
is  geared  with  a  small  series  dynamo— that  is  to  say,  the  same 
spindle  carries  the  armatures  of  both  machines.  The  current  passes 
through  both  the  armatures  in  series,  and  then  through  the  field- 
magnet  of  the  motor.  In  consequence  of  its  passing  through  the 
armature,  m,  of  the  motor,  the  spindle  is  rotated,  and  a  back  electro- 
motive force  is  set  up,  resisting  the  current,  whereas  the  motion  of 
the  armature,  d,  of  the  dynamo  sets  up  a  forward  electro-motive 
force,  and  assists  the  current. 

^"^--""K^  This  combination  of  motor  and  gene- 

f^'^^^^\\  rator  brake  is  the  gist  of  our  method, 

I  I  1  and  the  exact  combination  we  employ  in 

any  particular  case  depends  on  what  are 
the  supply  conditions — ^that  is  to  say, 
whether  constant  difference  of  potential 
is  kept  up  at  the  terminals  of  the  motor, 
or  constant  current  is  passing  through 
the  motors.  When  motors  and  lamps 
are  in  parallel  circuit,  then,  in  order  that 
^*®«  ®'  any  one  of  them  shall  operate  independ- 

ently of  all  the  others,  it  is  necessary  that  constant  difference  of 
potentials  shall  be  maintained  between  the  supply  leads ;  whereas, 
if  they  are  in  series,  it  is  the  current  that  must  be  kept  constant 
to  make  the  one  apparatus  which  is  consuming  the  electric  energy 
independent  in  its  action  of  the  remainder.  We  have  elsewhere 
described  in  detail  the  various  methods  we  employ  for  obtaining 
constancy  in  the  supply  conditions  in  each  of  these  two  cases,  and 
we  shall  assimie  in  this  question  of  governing  motors  that  one  or 
other  of  these  supply  conditions  is  kept  constant. 

Ist.  When  constard  potential  difference  is  maintained  behceen 
the  main  supply  leade. 

Fig.  6  is  one  of  the  arrangements  that  might  be  employed  for 
governing  the  motor,  and,  although  suitable  enough  for  staticmary 
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motors  would  have  the  disadvantage,  if  the  motor  had  to  be  used 
for  locomotion,  that  it  contained  two  distinct  machines.  In 
practice,  then,  we  prefer  to  replace  the  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  6  by  that  shown  in  Fig.  7  or  8. 

In  Fig.  7  we  have  a  magneto-motor,  but,  in  addition,  the  wire 
forming  part  of  the  main  circuit  is  coiled  round  the  limbs  of  the 
permanent  magnet  in  such  a  direction  that  the  current  passing 
through  it  weakens  this  permanent  magnet.  The  result  is  that 
the  armature  and  permanent  magnet  alone  form  a  motor,  whereas 
the  armature  and  the  coUs  of  wire  wound  round  the  permanent 
magnet  form  a  brake-dynamo.  The  current  passing  through  the 
armature,  acted  on  by  the  permanent  magnet,  produces  motion, 
and  hence  is  resisted,  while  the  current  passing  through  the 


FiQ.  7. 
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armature  and  through  the   coils  wound  round   the  i)ermanent 
magnet  resists  motion,  and  hence  is  assisted. 

Fig.  8  diflfers  only  from  Fig.  7  in  that  the  permanent  magnet 
is  replaced  by  a  shunt  circuit,  which  it  is  easy  to  see  it  is  possible 
to  do  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  supply  condition  we  are  deal- 
ing with  is  **  constant  difference  of  potentials  at  the  terminals  of 
the  motor ; "  hence  the  current  which  passes  through  the  shunt 
circuit  will  be  a  constant  current,  and  the  iron  of  the  field- 
magnet,  as  far  as  this  circuit  is  concerned,  will  act  as  a  permanent 
magnet.  The  current  then  passing  through  the  shunt  circuit  mag- 
netises the  field-magnet,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  but,  in  addition, 
the  wire  which  forms  part  of  the  armature  is  wound  round  this 
field-magnet  in  such  a  way  that  the  current  passing  through  it 
tends  to  demagnetise  the  field-magnet,  and  here,  as  before,  the 
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aimatnre  and  ahunt  circuit  act  as  a  motor,  while  the  armature  and 
the  thick  wire  coU,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  armature,  and 
which  ia  wrapped  roond  the  field-magnet,  fonn  a  brake-dynamo. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  motors  in  parcel  circuit, 
with  constant  diSerenoe  of  potenti&la  at  their  terminals.    We 


Fm.  9.  Fio.  10, 

will  proceed  to  consider  motors  in  series,  and  in  that  case  the 
supply  conditions  will  be — 

2nd.  ConataTit  cwrrfftit  paesmg  through  all  th^  motorM. 

Here  we  may  also  combine  two  armatures  working  on  a  commtm 
spindle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  but  in  this  case  the  magneto  machine 
is  a  brake-generator,  while  the  motor,  which  is  the  larger,  is  a 
ahont-motor,  the  field-magnet  being  a  shunt  to  both  armatures, 
which  latter  are  in  aeries. 


Fio.  U.  F'o.  U- 

This  double  machine  may  be  replaced  by  a  coiled  magneto- 
machine,  as  in  Fig.  10,  in  which  we  have  a  magneto-generator 
acting  as  a  brake,  and  a  shunt  motor.  Or,  again,  this  may  be 
replaced  by  the  arrangement  in  Fig.  11,  where  the  fine  wire  coil, 
which  is  a  shunt  to  the  armature  only,  acts  with  the  armatare  as 
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a  motor ;  and  the  thick  wire  coil,  which  forms  part  of  the  main 
circuit,  constitutes,  with  the  armature,  a  brake-generator,  so  that 
the  main  current  passing  round  this  thick  wire  coil  tends  to 
demagnetise  the  field-magnet.  Or,  again,  the  shunt  coil,  which 
with  the  armature  constitutes  the  motor,  may  be  a  shunt  to  both 
the  armature  and  the  demagnetising  coil,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12. 

The  subject  of  governing  motors  may  be  mathematically  in- 
vestigated as  follows : — 

1.  When  constarU  poteTUial  difference  is  Tnaintavned  between 
the  mains  feed4/ng  motors  in  parallel  ci/rcuit. 

Let  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  7  be  that  adopted,  and 
consisting  of  a  magneto-motor  and  a  series  brake-dynamo. 

Let  e  be  the  back  electro-motive  force  set  up  in  the  motor 

when  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  at  which  it  is 

turning ;  let  G  be  the  current  passing  through  it,  then  we  know 

that 

6  =  71  (a  —  K  C), 

where  a  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  permanent  magnetism, 
and  K  on  the  coiling  and  the  magnetic  susceptibility  of  the  steel 
magnet.  But  if  E  is  the  potential  difference  constantly  main- 
tained at  the  terminals  of  the  motor,  and  B  is  the  resistance  of 
the  armature  and  demagnetising  coil  combined,  then 

e  =  E  -  B  C, 
but  the  total  work  the  motor  can  do  in  consequence  of  its  motion 

is 

e  C  =  71  (a  -  K  C)  C  =  (E  -  E  C)  C, 

which  we  desire  to  be  able  to  vary  at  will  without  varying  n. 
The  second  equation  is  therefore  true  for  all  values  of  C,  which  is 
the  only  variable,  hence  we  must  have 

Tia  =  E, 

and     7iK  =  B. 

But  if  we  consider  the  dynamo  part  alone,  the  approximate  equar 

tion  for  the  early  part  of  its  characteristic  curve  would  be  of  the 

form 

«!  =  71  K  C. 

Consequently,  since  one  of  the  conditions  for  governing  is 

7iK  =  B, 

VOL.  xn.  22 
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we  conclade  that  the  resistance  of  the  annature  and  demagnet- 
ising ooil  combined  is  snch  that  it  is  the  critical  resistance  of  the 
dynamo  part  of  the  combination  for  that  speed  at  which  it  is 
desired  the  motor  shall  always  run,  no  matter  what  amount  of 
work  it  may  be  doing. 

To  better  explain  this,  we  will  take  an  actual  case  and  show 
how  we  experimentally  determine  the  proper  resistance  to  give  to 
the  governing  demagnetising  coil  for  any  particular  motor  when 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  8  is  employed. 

Let  /i  be  the  resistance  of  the  field-magnet  of  a  series  motor 
of  any  size  and  type,  and  a^  the  resistance  of  the  armature.  Pass 
a  current,  Ci,  through  the  field-magnet  only,  and  let  Ci  be  the 
electro-motive  force  set  up  in  the  armature  when  it  is  rotated 
mechanically  at  a  speed  of  n,  revolutions  per  minute.  If  theie  be 
permanent  magnetism  in  the  field-magnet,  then  two  experiments 
must  be  made,  in  one  of  which  the  permanent  magnetism  of  the 
field-magnet  alone  acts,  while  in  the  second  both  the  permanent 
magnetism  and  the  magnetism  due  to  the  current  Ci  are  com- 
bined, and  ei  then  stands  for  the  difference  between  the  electio- 
motive  forces  set  up  in  the  two  experiments — that  is,  0|  is  the 
electro-motive  force  due  to  the  total  magnetism  produced  by  the 
current  alone. 

Then  if  the  field-magnet  of  the  motor  be  rewound  with  two 

coils,  one  occupying  —  of  its  volume,  and  having  a  resistance  /» 

and  the  other  —  of  an  equally  useful  part  of  its  volume,  and 

having  a  resistance  /s,  and  if  a  current,  c,  passes  through  the 
former,  and  C  through  the  latter,  the  electro-motive  force,  ^  set 
up  in  the  armature  coil,  which,  if  rewound,  may  have  a  resistance 
a^  will  at  n^  revolutions  per  minute  be 

wnere  p  is  the  term  due  to  the  permanent  magnetism  which  by 
definition  is  inoperative  as  far  as  ei  is  concerned,  but  is  effective 
in  producing  e,. 

If  the  coil  of  resistance  /„  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  wire 
on  the  annature,  as  shown  symbolically  in  Fig.  13,  be  so  wound  ^ 
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to  dimimsh  the  total  magnetism  in  the  field^^magnet,  the  above 
equation  reduces  itself  to  the  form 

and,  reasoning  as  before,  we  obtain  for  constant  speed,  independent 
of  the  work  the  motor  may  be  doing,  the  conditions 

Tla  («  +  <  c)  =  E 
71,  K  =  a,  +  /„ 

where  /a  is  the  resistance  of  the  regulating  coil. 


nrrnnnnnnp| 

<  UULUU 


uuuuuu 


Fio.  18. 

To  determine/,,  we  have 

/,  =  w,K  -  a. 


and    K  = 


^Ci^ 


ai/i  V      y 


=  0 


•  -v/s 2 

aj,  /i  are  the  resistances  of  the  armature  and  field-magnet  of  the 
motor  as  received  for  trial,  and  are  therefore  known.    Ci  is  the 
electro-motive  force  the  motor  sets  up  when  it  is  revolved  at  % 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  a  current,  Ci,  sent  through  its  field- 
magnet;  ei9  Wi,  and  Ci  are  therefore  determined  experimentally. 
y  and  a,  depend  on  the  rewinding ;  a,  may  be  made  equal  to  ai 
if  we  like — that  is  to  say,  the  armature  need  not  be  rewound ;  y 
mast  be   chosen  judiciously,  and  its  value  is  governed  by  the 
following  considerations : — ^The  presence  of  the  governing  coil 
diminishes  the  power  of  the  motor,  except  when  it  is  exerting  its 
TTiftTT^T'^T^  power— not,  however,  by  wasting  the  power,  but  by 
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making  the  motor  for  the  time  being  equivalent  only  to  a  smaller 
motor.  Any  form  of  governing  an  electric  or  any  other  motor 
must  necessarily  have  this  effect :  for  example,  when  a  20  horse- 
power steam-engine  is  only  taming  the  shafting  of  a  iactoij, 
and  doing  no  other  work,  the  steam  may  be  so  much  cut  off  by  the 
governor  that  for  the  time  being  the  engine  may  only  be  exerting 
2  horse-power,  which  quite  a  small  engine  could  of  course  just  as 
well  exert.  As  a  matter  of  economy  in  weight,  etc.,  it  is  not  of 
course  desirable  to  use  a  motor  which  is  very  much  more  powerfiil 
than  is  necessary,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 

amount  of  governing  should  be  necessarily  very  large ;  hence  - 

should  not  be  too  large.     On  the  other  hand,  —  must   not 

be  too  small,  or  the  whole  governing  action  will  be  too 
small,  corresponding    with    a    steam-engine    the    governor   of 

which  has  only  a  very  limited  range.     Probably   -   =   -^    and 

14.  5 

— =  — , — that  is,y  =  5  and  x  =  j  will  generally  give  very  good 

•BO  4 

results, — and  those  are  the  values  we  have  employed  in  the  one  of 
our  motors  before  you,  which  is  thus  governed  by  the  combinatiotD 
of  a  shunt  motor  with  a  series  brake-dynamo.  a„  /,,  ^i,  n,,  C|,  o^ 
and  y  having  been  thus  determined,  Ti,  merely  depends  on  the 
speed  at  which  we  desire  the  motor  always  to  run,  so  that/^  the 
resistance  of  the  regulating  coil,  can  now  be  found. 

We  will  next  consider  the  case 

2.  When  constarU  cu/rrent  is  TnairUained  through  {he  mcton. 

In  Pig.  11  let  a  and  /  be  the  resistances  of  the  annatore  and 
field-magnet  respectively,  A  and  F  the  currents  passing  through  the 
armature  and  field-magnet,  and  C  the  total  current  which  by  the 
supply  conditions  is  kept  constant ;  then,  if  e  is  the  back  electro- 
motive force  produced  when  the  motor  is  running  at  n  revolutksi 

per  minute, 

e  ='  71  (2?  -f  g  F  -  K  C), 

where  p  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  permanent  magnetisni  ia 
the  field-magnet,  q  on  the  winding  of  the  shunt  coil,  and  K  oc 
the  winding  of  the  demagnetising  coil  on  the  field-magnet. 
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But  e  =  /  F  —  a  A, 

•'.  the  total  work  the  motor  can  do  in  consequence  of  its  motion 

equals 

cA=A7i(p  +  gF-KC), 

=  A(/F  -  a  A). 

But  F  +  A  =  C, 

therefore,  eleminating  F,  we  have  the  total  work  equal  to 
An{p  +  ?(C-A)-KC}   =A  {/(C-A)  -aA}, 

which  we  desire  to  be  able  to  vary  at  will  without  varying  n. 
Hence,  as  this  equation  must  be  true  for  all  values  of  A,  we  must 
have  the  coefficients  of  A  equal,  as  well  as  those  of  A*,  so  that 

/C  =  n  {y +  (g-K)Cf 

are  the  condilions  for  governing  when  constant  current  is  supplied 
to  the  motors.  And  the  second  of  these  means  that  the  normal 
speed  of  the  motor  must  be  the  critical  speed  for  the  motor  when 
used  as  a  shimt  dynamo  with  an  infinite  resistance  external  to  the 
machine. 

If  the  shunt  coil  be  a  shunt  to  both  the  armature  and  the 
demagnetising  coil,  as  shown  in  Figs.  12  and  13,  then  the  equa- 
tions become 

«  =  n(p-fgF-KA) 

=  /F- (a  +  r)A. 
where  r  is  the  resistance  of  the  demagnetising  coil.    Now,  the 
first  equation  may  be  put  into  the  form 

e  =  n  {p+  {q'\'  K)  F  -  KC}, 

therefore  these  equations  are  exactly  like  the  two  employed  in 
the  previous  case,  except  that  g  -f  K  replaces  g,  and  a  -i-  r 
replaces  a.  Consequently,  if  these  changes  be  made  in  the  former 
equations  for  governing,  we  shall  have  the  equations  for  governing 
applicable  to  this  second  case,  which  are,  therefore, 

/C  =  7i(p  +  qC) 
f  +,  a  +  r  =  n{q  +  K). 

And  this  second  equation  means  that  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
desired  the  motor  shall  always  run,  independently  of  whatever 
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work  i£  may  be  doing,  is  the  critical  speed  for  the  motor  when 
used  as  a  shimt  dynamo  when  the  resistance  external  to  the 
motor  is  infinite. 

In  both  these  cases,  therefore,  for  constant  current,  n  the 
normal  speed  of  the  motor  is  the  speed  at  which  the  motor  will 
begin  to  feed  itself  when  used  as  a  shunt  dynamo,  the  external 
circuit  being  broken,  but  the  connections  in  the  motor  itself  left 
untouched. 

In  working  out  this  theory  we  have,  for  simplicity,  assumed — 
what  is  generally  true  in  dynamos — that  the  magnetic  field  is 
mainly  due  to  the  action  of  the  field-magnet.  We  will  presently 
show  why  this  is  not  the  case  in  our  motor,  and  why  we  believe  it 
should  not  be  the  case  in  any  good  motor.  But,  although  the 
difference  in  construction  is  very  considerable,  the  formula  em- 
ployed in  the  mathematical  investigation  of  the  conditions  fiv 
governing  are  similar  to  those  we  have  employed,  and  conse- 
quently we  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  lengthen  our  paper  by 
inserting  them. 

In  the  preceding  we  have  also,  for  simplicity  of  calculation, 
assumed  that  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  an 
electro-magnet  is  proportioned  to  the  current  passing  round  it, 
but  this  is  of  course  only  true  when  the  magnet  is  br  firom 
saturation.  A  function,  to  express  more  accurately  the  strength 
of  the  field,  must  of  course  be  such  that  for  all  very  strong  cur- 
rents the  field  has  a  constant  strength.  Five  years  ago,  Mr. 
Schwendler  deduced,  from  his  experiments  on  dynamo  machines 
made  at  the  India  Store  Department,  that  the  equation  connect- 
ing the  electro-motive  force  of  a  series  dynamo,  nmning  at  a 
particular  speed,  with  the  internal  and  external  resistances  was 
of  the  form 


E 


=  k{i-e-(^>} 


where  r  is  the  resistance  of  the  machine,  r'  the  external  resistance 
in  circuit,  and  K  and  a  constants.  And  one  of  us  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  assisting  Mr.  Schwendler  in  these  inTesti- 
gations,  in  1 878,  made  at  the  time  a  large  number  of  calculatioBs 
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to  determine  the  most  probable  valae  of  the  constants  in  this 
function*  Having,  however,  previously  (when  engaged  with  our 
stndents  in  Japan  in  patting  into  a  convenient  form  for  calcu- 
lation some  of  the  results  given  in  Wiedemann's  ^  &alvanismus/' 
for  the  strength  of  an  electro-magnet)  employed  the  expression 

k  C 

:r— — p  for  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  a 

current,  C,  flowing  round  an  electro-magnet,  we  saw  that  the 
equation  for  the  curve  connecting  the  electro-motive  force  of  a 
dynamo  with  the  current  flowing  through  its  coUs  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form 


E 


=  ^(^  +  r^)' 


where  n  is  the  speed,  and  p  a  constant  depending  on  the  permanent 
magnetism  in  the  field-magnets ;  and  this  formula,  which  it 
would  naturally  strike  any  practical  mathematician  to  employ,  we 
used  then,  and  have  ever  since  used  in  our  calculations  on  dynamo 
machines  and  motors,  and  in  our  lectures  to  students.  From 
this  equation  we  were  led  theoretically,  at  the  commencement  of 
1879,  to  the  idea  of  critical  speed  in  a  dynamo;  but  finding  shortly 
afterwards  that  the  idea  of  a  critical  speed  had  been  foreseen  some 
years  previously  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  and  that  it  was  already 
referred  to  in  the  reprint  of  his  papers  on  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism, we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  publicly  to  the  results 
we  had  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  the  above  equation.  We,  how- 
ever, now  take  this  opportimity  of  alluding  to  the  use  of  this 
equation  for  expressing  the  total  electro-motive  force  for  a  dynamo 
in  terms  of  the  current  flowing  through  its  coils,  since  in  France, 
Crermany,  and  England  this  equation  has  comparatively  recently 
given  rise  to  various  claims  as  to  priority  of  employment. 

Another  formula  which  we  have  also  for  some  years  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  to  express  the  strength  of  an  electro-magnet 
in  terms  of  the  current  flowing  through  its  coils  is, 

a  tan.-*  6  C, 

but  this  does  not  lend  itself  so  readily  as  the  preceding  to  alge^ 
braical  manipalation  or  the  theory  of  dynamo  machines. 
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In  the  preceding  investigation  for  governing  motors  we  have, 
for  simplicity,  assumed  that  the  resistance  of  the  armature  wa^  a 
constant  for  a  given  temperature,  but  in  reality  this  resistaiic*- 
depends  on  the  number  of  reversals  of  magnetism  in  the  coils  <>:" 
the  armature  per  minute — that  is,  depends  on  the  speed  of  rota- 
tion of  the  motor.  That  the  resistance  of  the  armature  was  not  a 
constant  was  shown  by  M.  Cabenallas  in  1880,*  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  very  important 
fact  in  theoretical  investigations  of  dynamo  machines  or  motors, 
or  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  exactly  how  Va> 
increase  of  resistance  depends  on  the  speed  of  rotation  and  on  ti]«' 
coefficient  of  self-induction.  The  calculation  is  comparative.;.' 
simple,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Increase  of  Eesistance  of  the  Armature  due  to 

Self-induction. 

Let  M',  Fig.  14,  represent,  symbolically,  a  coil  just  on  tlit' 
point  of  being  short-circuited  by  the  brush  A.     On  the  armature 


*v*^ 


|C     R 


n 


-w? 


Fio.  14. 


moving  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  arrow,  as  is  the  case  in^aa 
ordinary  dynamo  or  motor,  or  on  the  brush  moving  in  tie 
direction  of  the  lower  arrow,  the  armature  being  fixed,  as  is  tb*^ 
case  in  our  motor,  the  coil  M,  which  previously  had  no  current 

flowing  in  it,  will  now  have  a  current,  ^  ,  started  in  it,  whereas  tlie 
coil  M',  which  just  previously  had  a  current  ^  » flowing  in  it,  will 


*  Commie*  Bendus^  Tome  90«  No.  28,  June  7th,  1880. 
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be  short-circuited.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that,  even  if  the 
brush  be  exactly  in  a  neutral  part  of  the  field,  so  that  there  is  no 
electro-motive  force  in  a  short-circuited  coil  due  to  its  cutting  lines 
of  force,  still  a  certain  amount  of  energy  will  be  expended  in 

Q 

starting  the  current  ^  in  the  coil  M,  and  an  exactly  equal  amount 

of  energy  will  be  wasted  in  the  coil  M'  by  the  strong  current 
momentarily  induced  in  it  on  short-circuiting. 

If  2  is  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  the  coil  M,  then  the 

Q 

back  electro-motive  force  in  it,  due  to  starting  the  current  -^  in 

1       jp 
it,  will  he  -^  I  --jTj  and  the  amount  of  energy  thus  expended,  to 

be  wasted  when  this  coil  is  short-circuited  at  the  next  brush,  is 

or  ^  i  (?.    Hence,  the  waste  of  energy  due  to  one  coil 

passing  a  brush,  however  many  coils  there  may  be  short-circuited 

at  a  brush  at  any  one  time,  is  ^  2  C,  if  the  brush  be  in  the  neutral 

part  of  the  field ;  or,  if  it  be  remembered  that  on  a  coil  passing  one 
brush,  another  coil  symmetrically  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
armature  passes  the  other  brush,  the  total  loss  of  energy  produced 
by  the  coil  rotating  through  a  circumferential  distance  equal  to 

the  breadth  of  one  coil  is-r  I  C\    Hence,  if  L  is  the  coefficient  of 

4 

self-induction  per  radian  of  the  coil,  and  if  n  is  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  loss  of  energy  per  second  is 

4  ^  ^    "^  "W 
since    ^^    is  the  angle  turned  through  per  second. 

The  waste  of  energy  per  second  is  consequently  — ^oa — > 
and  this  corresponds  with  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the 

armature  equal  to  -^kft  ohms.* 

*  Since  preaenting  this  paper  we  have  learnt  that  a  somewhat  limllar 
calculation  has  been  recently  made  by  M..Joabert,  and  his  calculation  will  be 
found  in  the  Comptes  RenduSy  Tome  96,  No.  10,  for  March  5th  of  this  year ;  but 
M.  Joubert's  result  is  not  expressed  in  the  simple  form  of  an  increased  resist- 
ance of  the  armature  as  we  have  here  expressed  it. 
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The  following  gives  a  sample  of  the  results  our  students  haye 
obtained  when  actually  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  fine  wire 
Gramme  ring  rotating  at  different  speeds  in  space  at  a  distance 
from  any  iron  except  the  iron  wire  composing  its  core,  and 
traversed  by  a  current  which  was  kept  constant  in  strength  to 
avoid  any  change  in  the  static  resistance  arising  from  changes  in 
the  heating  of  the  wire  by  the  passage  of  the  current : — 


Number  of 
revolatfoiui 
per  minate. 

Onrrent  in 

amperes 

tr»T«rBing  the 

Qxamme  ring. 

Approximate 

Besistanoein 
ohme. 

Increaaeof 
resistance. 

BqniYBlent 

back  B  JCJ. 

inndts. 

0 
670 
835 
1,050 
1,800 
1,490 
1,770 
2,230 

-00488 
» 

M 
•9 
II 
>» 

1,768 
1,800 
1310 
1,900 
1,920 
1,995 
2,060 
2,200 

■  «  • 

82 
42 
182 
162 
227 
292 
432 

••• 
•156 
•809 
•648 
•744 
116 
1-42 
212 

A  number  of  sets  of  experiments  similar  to  the  above  were 
made,  and  all  led  to  the  same  result — that  the  resistance  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  speed,  instead  of  the  increase  being  pro- 
portional to  the  speed,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  our 
reasoning  on  self-induction  just  given.  Since  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  however,  the  main  cause  of  this  apparent  discrepancy 
between  theory  and  practice  has  been  discovered,  and  is  as 
follows : — In  order  to  eliminate  the  eflTect  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism setting  up  an  electro-motive  force  in  the  rotating  bobbin, 
the  brushes  were  so  placed  on  the  commutator  that  when  the 
bobbin  was  rotated  at  a^partieulcur  speed  no  electro-motive  force 
was  set  up  due  to  the  earth.  But  in  reality  such  an  adjustment 
of  the  brushes  must  be  made  for  every  speed,  unless  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  bobbin  is  that  of  the  dip,  since  the  magnetic  poles 
induced  in  the  iron  of  the  bobbin  are  carried  forward  by  the 
rotation,  and  are  carried  forward  the  more  the  greater  the  speed. 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  careful  adjustment  of  the  faroshes  in 
obtaining  the  results,  a  sample  of  which  is  given  above,  it  was  cmlj 
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at  one  particular  ^eed  that  there  was  no  electro-motive  force  due 
to  the  earth:  at  all  speeds  below  this  the  electro-motive  force  was 
assisting  the  current  used  for  testing,  and  at  all  speeds  above  this 
it  was  opposing  this  current,  thus  making  the  increase  of  resistance 
too  small  at  low  speeds,  and  too  large  at  the  high. 

To  eliminate  the  error  produced  by  shifting  of  the  poles  by 
rotation,  without  resorting  to  the  very  troublesome  operation  of 
adjusting  the  brushes  for  each  speed,  we  have  in  all  our  later 
experiments  taken  readings  with  both  a  positive  and  a  negative 
current  at  each  speed,  and  the  following  is  a  sample  of  the  more 
accurate  results  thus  obtained,  the  resistance  of  the  Gramme 
ring  at  rest  being  1,860  ohms : — 


BoroltitionB  per 
minute. 

Inozeaae  of  resistance 

Mean  increase  of 
resistance. 

Increase  of  resist. 

anoe  oalcolated 

•       itmL 

+  Oorrent. 

—  Current. 

600 

70 

50 

60 

75 

800 

110 

76 

92 

100 

1,000 

160 

90 

120 

125 

1,205 

200 

no 

155 

160 

1,400 

245 

ISO 

187 

175 

1,602 

820 

120 

220 

200 

1,806 

405 

150 

277 

212 

2,000 

480 

190 

336 

250 

Here  the  increase  of  resistance  is  br  more  nearly  proportional 
to  the  speed  than  before,  and,  what  is  still  more  interesting,  is 

IT  71  li 

approximately  what  is  obtained  by  using  the  formula  "Joq"*  P^®^ 
above,  up  to  speeds  of  about  1,600  revolutions  pet  minute. 
For  experiments  made  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  self- 
induction  by  the  Wheatstone's  bridge  method,  described  by  Clerk 
Maxwell,  showed  that  it  was  about  7-5  ohms.  The  last  column 
above  shows  the  increase  of  resistance  calculated  from  the  expres- 

TT  71  li 

sioa    120  >  usi^ig  ^^^  value  for  L. 

Ijn  addition  to  this  increase  of  resistance  due  to  self-induction, 
there  is,  as  is  esfdained  further  on,  a  back  electro-motive  force  set 
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up  by  the  magnetic  poles  formed  in  the  Gramme  ring  by  the 
testing  current  not  being  at  the  brushes  themselves,  but,  instead, 
carried  forward  by  the  rotation ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  electro- 
motive force,  not  being  proportional  to  the  speed,  is  the  reason 
why  the  total  increase  in  the  resistance  is  not  strictly  proportional 
to  speed,  or  it  may  be  that  at  the  very  high  speeds  there  is  a 
slight  jumping  of  the  brushes.  The  real  cause  we  are  now 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  experimentally. 

In  the  preceding  we  have  spoken  of  the  armature  as  moving 
in  ordinary  motors,  and  the  armature  as  fixed  in  ours.  To  make 
this  quite  clear,  we  may  mention  that  we  define  the  "  armature,'* 
whether  movable  or  fixed,  of  a  continuous  current  dynamo  or  motor 
as  that  part  of  the  machine  in  which  the  current  is  being  per- 
petually reversed  as  the  machine  works ;  and  the  "  field-magnet^'' 
whether  fixed  or  movable,  as  that  part  roimd  which  the  current  is 
always  flowing  in  the  same  direction. 

Resultant  Magnetic  Field,  and  the  Proper  Lead  to  give  to 
THE  Brushes  in  a  Dynamo  and  in  a  Motor. 

In  an  actual  dynamo  machine  or  motor,  in  addition  to  this 
practical  increase  in  the  resistance  arising  firom  self-induction,  the 
power  of  the  machine  will  be  aflFected — 

1st.  By  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  field-magnet  being 
rotated,  and  therefore  weakened  by  the  rotation  of  the  armature. 

2nd.  By  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  current  in  the  anna- 
ture  being  added  to  that  due  to  the  field-magnet. 

3rd.  By  an  actual  back  electro-motive  force  set  up  in  the 
armature  of  a  dynamo,  for  the  reasons  to  be  explained  further  on. 

It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  magnetic  field  produced 
by  the  current  flowing  round  the  armature  must,  both  in  a  dynamo 
and  in  a  motor,  weaken  the  one  set  up  by  the  field-magnet.  It 
has  further  been  assimied,  that  since  a  forward  lead  is  given  to 
the  brushes  in  a  dynamo  on  accoimt  of  the  delay  in  the 
magnetisation,  that  therefore  a  backward  lead  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  brushes  in  a  motor,  to  give  time  for  the  current  to 
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magnetise  the  iron  of  the  armature.  And  lastly,  it  has  been 
taken  for  granted,  that  because,  in  both  a  dynamo  and  in  a  motor, 
the  motion  of  the  armature  and  field-magnet  relatively  to  one 
another  produces  an  electro-motive  force,  therefore,  since  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  a  powerful  field-magnet  and  an  armature 
of  a  comparatively  weak  magnetic  moment  were  the  best  for  pro- 
ducing a  large  electro-motive  force  in  a  dynamo,  the  same  proportion 
of  field-magnet  and  armature  must  be  the  best  to  produce  a 
powerful  motor.  As  these  three  assumptions  appeared  to  us 
unproved^  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  investigate  what  ought 
to  be  the  relative  strength  of  the  magnetic  fields  produced  by 
the  field-magnet  and  by  the  armature  in  a  motor. 

In  considering  the  strength  of  the  field  produced  between  field- 
magnet  and  armature  by  the 
field-magnet  and  armature  cur- 
rents respectively,  if  F  and  A 
are  certain  functions  of  the  cur- 
rents and  number  of  windings  in 
the  field-magnet  and  armature 
respectively,  then  F  +  A  repre-  r 
sents  the  total  number  of  lines  of  i 
force  in  the  field,  or  what  we  may 
call  the  total  strength  of  the 
field  when  the  brushes  have  90^ 
of  lead,  and  the  armature  and 
field-magnet  are  at  rest.  With 
any  other  lead,  F  will  remain  the 
same,   but  A  will   be  reduced. 

Both  F  and  A  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  ^    7^  n 

If  the  armature  and  field-magnets  are  rotating  relatively  to 
one  another,  then  the  field  due  to  the  field-magnet  will  be  twisted 
round,  and  consequenily  weakened. 

Fig*  15  shows  approximately,  in  the  case  of  a  Grramme 
machixie,  the  distribution  of  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  field- 
magpiet  as  twisted  round  by  the  rotation  of  the  armature. 

If,  now,  0  is  the  angular  distance  from  the  position  of  a  brush 
when  there  is  no  lead,  then  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing 
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through  a  coil  of  the  axmature  at  any  place  due  to  the  field- 
magnet  alone  is  proportional  to 

f{n)  F  COS.  {e  -  7), 
where  7  is  a  function  of  ^  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minate. 
It  seemSy  from  the  results  of  such  experiments  as  have  hitherto 
been  made,  that  /  (n)  and  —  7  are  nearly  constant  for  small  values 
of  71,  and  diminish  the  more  rapidly  as  n  becomes  considerable. 
The  shapes  of  these  functions  vary  with  the  shape  of  the  armatuie 
and  the  nature  of  the  iron.    It  is  of  course  obvious  that,  instead 
of  the  simple  periodic  function  cos.  (0  —  7),  we  ought  to  employ  a 
Fourier's  series  to  express  the  condition  of  a  particular  machine, 
a  very  important  term  in  this  series  having  a  periodicity  defined  by 
the  number  of  coils  on  the  armature  if  any  iron  protrudes  between 
the  coils.      But  for  general  purposes  the  simple  form  is  sui- 
ciently  correct.    Now,  if  the  brushes  have  a  lead,  ^,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  motion,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  electro-motive  force 
due  to  rotation  will  be  pro- 
portional to 

n  W  f{n)  F  COB.  {if>  -"f)j 

where  W  is  the  number  of 

windings   on   the  armature^ 

since,  as  the  distribution  of 

lines  of  force  at  each  brush 

is  symmetrical,  the  electro- 

^®»  l®«  motive  force  due  to  rotation 

must  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  lines  of  force  cutting  a 

ring  at  a  brush — that  is,  must  be  proportional  to  the  value  of 

the  last  expression,  when  6  equals  ^. 

If  the  field  produced  by  the  current  flowing  round  the  arma- 
ture were  symmetrical,  and  not  affected  by  the  iron  of  the  fieU- 
magnet,  as  it  is  often  erroneously  supposed  to  be,  and  if  it  were 
merely  twisted  round  by  rotation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  then  tbe 
number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  a  coil  of  the  armature 
at  any  place  due  to  the  current  in  the  armature  alone  woidd  be 
proportional  to       ^  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^  (5^0^^); 
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and,  as  before,  the  electro-motive  force  arising  from  the  rotation 
of  the  coils  in  this  field  would  be  proportional  to  the  value  of  this 
last  expression,  when  6  equals  ^,  or  to 

—  71  W  f{n)  A  sin.  7. 

In  the  case  of  a  dynamo  machine,  the  resultant  magnetic  field  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fields  shown  in  Fig.  15  and 
in  Fig.  16,  for  which  latter  case  the  sign  of  the  last  ex- 
pression is,  as  stated,  negative.  In  a  motor,  as  we  shall  show 
further  on,  the  field  due  to  the  armature  may  assist  that  due  to 
the  field-magnet,  so  that  the  distribution  of  lines  of  force  due  to 
the  armature  shown  in  Fig*  16  may  be  adopted,  but  with  the  N 
and  S  interchanged,  and  in  that  case  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
passing  through  a  coil  of  the  armature  at  any  place  due  to  the 
current  in  the  armature  alone  would  be  proportional  to 

—  f{n)  A  sin.  (^  —  ^  —  r^\ 
and  the  electro-motive  force  arising  firom  the  rotation  of  the  coils 
in  this  field  would  be  proportional  to 

+  71  W  f{n)  A  sin.  7. 
Hence,  if  the  field  due  to  the  armature  were  a  synmietrical  field, 
the  poles  being  at  the  brushes  when  the  armature  is  at  rest 
and  only  slightly  shifted  round  by  the  rotation,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
15  and  16,  then  in  a  dynamo  machine  the  electro-motive  force 
would  be  proportional  to 

nf{n)  W  {F  cos.  (^  -  7)  -  A  sin.  7} , 
and  in  a  motor  to 

nf{n)  W{F  cos.  (^  —  7)  +  A  sin.  7}. 

In  Fig.  17,  B  B  is  the  development  of  the  centre  line  of  the 
ring  firom  brush  to  brush.  The  curve  F  shows  by  its  ordinates 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  armature  coils 
at  every  part  of  the  ring,  due  to  the  field-magnet  action  only ;  the 
curve  A  shows  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the  dynamo,  and  A' 
in  the  case  of  the  motor,  for  the  armature  magnetic  action  only. 
D  shows  the  sum  of  F  and  A  for  a  dynamo,  and  M  the  sum  of  F 
and*  A'  for  a  motor.  The  electro-motive  force  in  the  case  of  a 
dynamo  will  be  proportional  to  2  B  D,  and  in  a  motor  to  2  B  M. 

We  have  already  stated  that  we  do  not  recognise  the  assump- 
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tion  usually  made  that  the  armature  field  must  weaken  the  field- 
magnet  field  in  a  nlotor  as  it  does  in  a  dynamo ;  but  if  the  lead 
of  the  brushes  in  a  motor  is  sufficiently  far  back,  then  the 
armature  field  will  no  doubt  weaken  the  field-magnet  field,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  dynamo,  and  the  negative  sign  above  must  be  taken. 

To  illustrate  this,  here  is  one  of  our  motors  so  arranged  that 
the  wires  passing  round  the  field-magnet  can  be  short-circuited, 
in  which  case  the  magnetism  in  the  field-magnet  will  only  be  that 
produced  by  the  induction  of  the  armature.  The  lead  of  the 
brushes  is  put  back  so  that  the  armature  field  weakens  the  field- 
magnet  field  as  in  an  ordinary  dynamo.  Now  observe  what  happens. 
On  starting  the  current  the  motor  works  as  an  ordinary  motor, 
but  on  merely  short-circuiting  the  field-magnet  coils  it  stops,  and 
rotates  nearly  as  forcibly  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the 
current  then  passed  through  the  field-magnet  there  were  strong 
negative  forces  opposing  the  motion,  but  which  were  overcome  by 
the  current  passing  through  the  field-magnet  coils.  The  resultant 
action,  therefore,  was  a  difference,  and  consequently  small.  Now 
let  us  turn  the  brushes  so  as  to  give  a  more  forward  lead ;  the 
two  actions  help  one  another ;  the  resultant  is  a  sum,  and  the 
motor  works  more  vigorously. 

Although  the  adding  together  of  the  magnetic  fields  in  motors 
is  thus  produced  by  a  forward  lead  of  the  brushes,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible in  some  cases  that,  owing  to  the  iron  of  the  armature  being  very 
hard,  7  is  so  large  that  a  backward  lead  of  the  brushes  in  a  motor 
may  produce  an  addition  of  the  magnetic  fields  corresponding 
with  a  positive  sign  in  the  expression  for  the  electro-motive  force. 
But  under  such  circumstances  f{n)  will  be  small,  as  rapid  rotation 
will  seriously  diminish  the  magnetic  moment  produced  by  the 
current.  In  all  cases,  however,  what  has  to  be  aimed  at  in  a 
motor  is  the  adding  together  of  the  magnetic  fields  produced  by 
the  field-magnet  and  by  the  armature. 

We  cannot  lay  too  much  streae  on  the  importance  of  this  fact, — 
a  m/oUyr  w,u8t  work  maiidy  by  attractive  forces^  and  nx>t  by  re^ 
pulaive  forces.  The  magnetic  fields  due  to  the  fieldrmagn^t  and 
armature  must  help  one  another ,  and  not  oppose  one  another ,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  dynamo. 
VOL.  xn.  23 
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DiOTOBTION  PRODUCED  BY  THE  IbON  OF  THE  FxELD-MaGREIS  07 

THE  Field  due  to  the  Abmatube. 
When  an  ordinary  dynamo  machine  is  used  as  a  mot4>r,  the 
attractive  forces  due  to  induction  of  the  armature  on  the  poles  of 
the  field-magnet  are  small,  but  in  these  motors  of  ours  they  are 
large,  since  the  magnetic  moment  due  to  the  armature  coiling  is 
large ;  and  we  wish  to  show  that  in  an  efficient  motor  the  attn^ 
tive  forces  ought  to  be  made  large,  wh^eas  in  a  dynamo  thej 
ought  to  be  small. 

In  &ct,  in  making  any  calculations  from  the  distribution  of 

lines  of  force,  we  must  re- 
member that  not  only  does 
the  iron  in  the  armature  de- 
termine the  distribution  of 
the  lines  of  force  due  to  the 
field-magnet,  but  that  the 
iron  in  the  field-magnet 
affects  the  distribution  of 
the  lines  of  force  due  to  the 
armature.  Indeed,  as  shovn 
in  Fig.  16  a,  corresponding 
with  a  motor  with  a  forward 
lead,  the  field  due  to  the 
armature  is  by  no  means  the 
same  in  the  four  quaiten 
of  the  ring.  The  polar  ex- 
tensions of  the  field-magnet  cause  the  intense  part  of  the  field  to 
be  at  N  and  S,  instead  of  at  the  brushes  B  B;  and  not  only  is  the 
field  twisted  round,  but  we  have  on  one  side  of  N  or  of  S  in  the 
armature  a  more  sudden  diminution  of  the  field  strength  than  oa 
the  other  side.  In  fact,  instead  of  the  curve  of  cosines,  we  hare 
the  curve  shown  in  A,  Fig.  18.  Combining  this  with  the  field- 
magnet  distribution  given  already,  and  represented  in  F,  Fig.  l^* 
we  have  the  sum  of  these  shown  at  M  as  the  distribution  for  a 
motor,  and  the  difference  shown  at  D  for  a  dynamo  machine. 

The  electro-motive  force  in  a  dynamo  is  therefore  proporiioQal 
to  2BD,  andin  a  motor  to  2BM. 


Fio.  16a. 
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Q-eneralismg  roughly,  for  all  shapes  of  maoMnes  it  may  be 
said  that,  whilst  the  electro-motive  force  due  to  the  rotation 

* 

remains  what  it  was  before  for  the  field-magnet  distribution,  viz., 
nW  f  (n)  COS.  (^  —  7),  it  assumes  a  different  form  for  the  arma- 
ture from  that  previously  obtained. 

In  the  previous  case,  when  the  action  of  the  iron  of  the  field- 
magnets  on  the  armature  field  was  neglected,  it  was  easy  to 


Fio.  18. 

express  the  equation  for  the  curve  A  A  A,  Fig.  17,  in  terms  01 
0j  ^y  and  7,  and  from  this,  by  making  0  equal  to  0,  to  find  the 
expression  for  the  electro-motive  force  due  to  the  armature  field. 
But  in  the  second  case,  when  the  disturbing  action  of  the  soft  iron 
of  the  field-magnets  is  taken  into  account,  we  cannot  from  the  one 
curve  AAA,  Fig.  18,  express  its  equation  in  terms  of  0,  ^,  and 
7,  seeing  that  the  one  curve  alone  gives  no  indication  of  how  its 
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{bnn  varies  with  changes  in  ^  and  7. 
We  have  therefore  in  Fig.  19  drawn 
the  carve  A  A  A  for  varions  valoa 
of  ^  +  7,  eqoal  respectivelj  to 
_  67J°,  -  45°,  -  22i',  0",  22i°, 
45»,  67J»,  90»,  liai". 

As  hefore,  the  horizontal  line  itp- 
resents  the  development  of  the  centre 
line  of  the  ring,  and  the  ordinate!  d 
any  pariricolat  curve  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  due  to  the  armatUR 
field  as  affected  by  rotation  and  b; 
the  presence  of  the  iron  of  the  Geld- 
magnets  which  pass  tbrongh  a  od 
on  the  armature  at  any  angular  dif- 
tance,  $,  &om  the  origin  for  tbit 
value  of  ^  +  7  for  which  the  fU- 
ticular  curve  has  been  selected. 

From  these  curves  in  Fig.  19, 1? 
giving  to  7  the  values  0°,  221°,  i&'i 
61^",  and  90°,  we  have  calculated 
numbers  proportional  to  the  respw- 
tive  electro-motive  forces  due  to  tbt 
rotated  and  distorted  armature  fieM 
divided  by  the  speed  of  rotation. 
Xhis  we  have  done  by  measuring  tb^ 
ordinate  which  in  each  case  for  nch 
curve  corresponds  with  the  poaitioci 
of  the  brush.     For  instance,  t«  find 

the when  <f>  +  y  eqoau  « 

and  7  equals  22J°,  we  must  iri 
select  the  curve  correBponding  ^^ 
^  +  7,  equal  to  45°;  next  «  6« 
that  the  brush  which  has  the  lead  * 
or  (^  +  ^)  _  -y  is  really  at  Si\' 
&t)m  the  zero.     Hence  G  H,  to  tte 
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left  of  the  figure,  is  proportional  to  the  — in  this  case.    The 


n 


following  table  gives  all  the  results  so  obtained : — 


-A      1     »- 

E.M.F.  -i-  n  for 

the  following  yalues  of  7. 

f  +  7. 

7-0. 

7  -  221°. 

7  -  46°. 

7  -  671°. 

7-90°. 

-«7t 

—  0-62 

0-67 

1-87 

2-76 

3-33 

—  46 

—  1-00 

012 

112 

1-92 

2*46 

—  82| 

—  1-79 

012 

• 

0-87 

1-67 

200 

0 

0 

072 

1*33 

1-83 

2-00 

22^ 

1-75 

2*60 

2-47 

233 

200 

46 

1-01 

2*42 

3-00 

2-83 

276 

w* 

0*58 

1-88 

304 

3-60 

3*29 

90 

0 

1*46 

2-76 

3-62 

4O0 

112i 

—  0-77 

0-67 

1*83 

2*67 

3-22 

From  these  numbers  we  have  drawn  curves  shown  in  Fig.  20, 

E.M.F. 
connecting  0  +  7  and  — — '—^  for  each  of  the  values  of  y ;  and, 

finally,  from  these  latter  curves  we  find  that  the  electro-motive 
force  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  coils  in  the  armature  field,  as 
twisted  by  rotation  and  distorted  by  the  iron  of  the  field-magnets, 
is  proportional  to 

(1  +  0-8  cos.  7)  sin.  2  (^  +  i  7)  +  0-5  cos.  2  7 
X  sin.  4  (0  +  i  7)  +  3  sin.  7, 

or,  finally,  that  the  total  electro-motive  force  in  a  dynamo  or 

motor  due  to  all  causes  is 

A  ^ 

nf{n)W  [F  cos.  (^  -  7)  +  f  {(1  +  Q-8  cos.  7)  sin.  2  (^  +  i  7) 

+  0-5  COS.  2  7  sin.  4  (^  +  i  7)  +  3  sin.  7}  ]% 

the  negative  sign  being  taken  for  a  dynamo,  and  the  positive  sign 
for  a  motor.  For  the  numbers  0*8  and  0-5  and  3  in  this 
expression,  literal  coefficients  may  be  applied  to  express  the 
general  condition. 

Now  as  to  the  scale  of  these  diagrams,  it  will  be  seen  firom 
what  has  gone  before  that  -^  A  is  to  be  used  to  express  the 
greatest  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  any  part  of  the 
armature  when  <^  equals  90^  and  7  equals  0%  and,  according  to 
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onr  scale  of  measurement  employed   in  the  diagrams  aboYe, 
A  equals  4. 

This  expression,  although  complicated  in  appearance,  will  be 
found  veiy  useful,  since  it  takes  into  account  all  the  disturbing 
action  arising  from  the  action  of  the  iron  of  the  rotating  annatiue 
on  the  field  due  to  the  field-magnet,  as  well  as  the  disturbing 
action  of  the  iron  of  the  field-magnet  on  the  field  set  up  by  the 
current  flowing  round  the  rotating  armature. 


FiQ.  ao. 


Best  Belative  Sizes  of  the  Abmature  and  Field-Magket 

TN  A  Dynamo  and  in  a  Motob. 

Having  arrived  at  the  complete  expression  for  the  electro- 
■notive  force  in  a  dynamo  or  in  a  motor,  we  can  now  detennine 
the  proper  relative  proportions  to  give  to  the  armature  and  field- 
magnet  in  each  type  of  machine. 

Let  C  and  C^  be  the  currents  passing  round  the  field-magnet 
and  armature  respectively ;  then^  since  W  and  Yf'  are  the  num- 
bers of  convolutions  on  the  field-magnet  and  armature, 

WC       w'cr 


F  •  A  •  • 


1  +  «c  •  1  +  «'  c" 
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or  if  the  iron  cores  of  both  the  field-magnet  and  of  the  armature 
are  four  from  saturation,  then,  approximately, 

F:  A  ::  wc:  wc. 

On  referring  back  to  the  complete  expression  for  the  electro- 
motive force  in  terms  of  n,  ^,  and  7,  we  see  that  we  may  ronghly 
state  the  second  part  as  W^  A  sin.  2  (^  +  i  7)*  Hence  for  a  rough 
generalisation  we  may  say  that  the  electro-motive  force  equals 

nf{n)  W  (F  COS.  ^  +  A  sin.  2  <^), 

and  using  the  last  proportion,  the  electro-motive  force  E  is  pro- 
portional to 

nf{n)  W  (W  C  COS.  ^  hF  W  C  sin.  2  <^), 

or  the  electrical  power  of  the  dynamo  or  motor 

C  E  oc  C  nf{n)  W  (W  C  cos.  <^  +  W  C  sm.  2  0). 

Now  let  us  assume  that  the  field-magnet  and  armature  form 
together  one  continuous  magnetic  circuit,  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  an  anchor  ring  all  wound  with  coUs  of  wire  forming 
one  or  more  distinct  circuits,  and  traversed  by  currents  all  flowing 
in  the  same  direction ;  then,  if  all  parts  of  this  magnetic  circuit 
be  equally  heated,  the  magnetic  moment  of  any  part  will  be 
simply  proportional  to  its  length,  whatever  be  the  number  of 
convolutions  on  this  particular  part  or  the  currents  flowing 
through  them.  Hence,  if  the  field-magnet  and  armature  in  a 
dynamo  or  motor  be  equally  heated  by  the  currents  passing  round 
them,  W  C  and  W  C  will  be  simply  proportional  to  the  lengths 
of  the  two  portions  into  which  we  divide  this  closed  magnetic 
circuit,  and  which  are  called  respectively  field-magnet  and  arma- 
ture. If,  therefore,  L  and  I  be  the  lengths  of  the  magnetic  circuit 
given  up  to  the  field-magnet  and  to  the  armature  respectively, 
L  -f  {  =  constant,  say,  K,  for  a  machine  of  a  given  type  and 
weight.     And  since,  as  we  have  shown, 

C  E  oc  nf{n)  (L I  cos.  ^  +  P  sin.  2  ^\ 

we  have  to  determine  L,  {,  and  ^,  so  that  the  latter  expression 
may  become  as  large  as  possible. 

First,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  negative  sign,  and  let  ^  be 
positive  (that  is,  the  machine  is  a  dynamo  with  a  forward  lead  or 
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a  lead  in  the  direction  of  rotation),  then  it  will  be  found  that  the 
expression  has  a  maximum  for  a  very  small  value  of  {.    For 

example,  if  0  is  30°,  then  the  maximum  is  obtained  when  I  equals 

K  7 

-J  .    If  ^  is  45®,  then  I  equal  to  ^v  K  makes  the  expression  a 

maximum,  etc.  In  other  words,  in  a  dynamo  machine  in  which 
the  brushes  have,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  forward  lead,  the  arma- 
ture should  be  very  small  compared  with  the  field-magnet,  and 
should  be  the  smaller  the  greater  is  the  lead  of  the  brushes. 

Second,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  positive  sign,  and  let  ^  be 
positive,  which  corresponds  with  the  case  of  a  motor  having  a 
forward  lead,  then  it  will  be  found  that,  except  for  very  small 
values  of  <^,  the  expression  for  the  electro-motive  force  has  no 
maximum  in  the  mathematical  sense  of  the  expression,  but, 
instead,  that  as  I  increases  the  electro-motive  force  continuooslj 
increases ;  hence,  for  any  value  of  <^,  such  as  20^*,  I  should  be  made 
as  large  as  possible,  to  make  the  electro-motive  force  as  large  as 
possible.  In  a  motor,  then,  the  armature  should  be  by  bx  the 
largest  part  of  the  machine. 

If  we  assume  merely  that  the  weight  of  the  machine  is  a 
constant,  which  is  roughly  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  snm 
of  the  volumes  of  the  field-magnet  and  armature  is  a  constant, 
and  if  we  assume  that  in  making  the  field-magnet  or  annatore 
larger  or  smaller  in  volume  we  increase  the  dimensions  in  all 
directions,  so  that  the  shorter  part  is  thick  and  the  long  part 
thin,  then  we  shall  have  some  such  relation  as  A*  +  F*  =  & 
constant,  say,  K*,  if  the  volumes  of  the  two  component  parts  of 
the  machine  are  considered  as  being  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  their  greatest  magnetic  st)rengths. 

If,  now,  we  take  the  case  of  a  motor,  that  is,  use  the  positive 
sign  in  the  expression  for  the  electro-motive  force,  then  we  find 
that  a  maximum  is  obtained  when 

A*  =  A  K*, 
and  sin.  ^  =  |, 

or  ^  =  42%  approximately. 
Hence  the  armature  must  have  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight, 
and  the  field-magnets  only  10  per  cent. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  for  the  dynamo  we  take  the  same  value 
of  ^  with  the  negative  sign,  then  we  find  that  the  mazimnm 
electro-motive  force  is  obtained  when  it  is  the  armature  tliat 
has  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight,  and  the  field- 
magnet  90. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  an  investiga- 
tioa  concerning  these  relative  sizes  in  a  motor  made  to  any  design 
Bach  as  we  can  at  present  imagine,  if  soft  iron  is  osed  in  the  field- 
magnet,  must  liave  the  result  that  the  armature  part  ought  to 
form  a  much  greater  part  of  the  whole  weight  than  the  field- 
magnet  part,  whereas  in  a  dynamo  machine  it  is  the  armature  to 
which  the  very  small  weight  is  given. 


Fio.  21. 

When  we  consider,  however,  that  the  apparent  resistance  of  a 
motor  or  dynamo  due  to  self-induction  is  in  proportion  to  the 
armature  strength,  we  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
armature  less  in  importance  than  might  be  assumed  from  the 
above  investigation,  and  our  own  practical  rule  at  present  in  the 
motors  shown  to  the  meeting  consists  in  making  the  field-magnet 
about  one  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  armature. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  merely  a  condition  for 
greatest  steady  power  of  a  motor  or  dynamo  which  we  have  been 
looking  for,  but  also  a  condition  for  greatest  efficiency  with  a 
greatest  steady  power,  because  of  two  machines  of  the  same 
power,  when  heated  up  to  less  than  a  destructive  temperature, 
the  larger  will  waste  most  power. 
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Now  an  armature,  from  its  shape,  is  necessarily  a  weak  magnet, 
while  the  field-magnet,  from  its  shape,  is  a  strong  one ;  hence  in 
our  motors  we  have  reversed  the  usual  condition  of  things,  and 
made  the  armature  large  and  the  field-magnet  small,  and  from 
this  we  have  been  led,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
figure  (No.  21),  to  make  the  armature  stationary  and  surrounding 
the  field-magnet,  instead  of,  as  is  usual,  the  field-magnet  sur- 
rounding the  armature. 

Our  small  field-magnet,  F,  then  carries  the  brushes  and 
revolves  inside  the  stationary  armature.  A,  the  coils  of  which,  as 
is  seen  in  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  24,  are  joined  to  the  stationary  com- 
mutator, C  C,  which  on  some  of  our  motors  we  make  flat,  to  save 
both  space  and  expense,  while  in  others  it  is  cylindrical,  as  this 
gives  rise  to  less  friction  than  the  flat  commutator.  Wherever 
the  brushes,  B,  happen  to  be  at  any  particular  moment,  their  two 
opposite  magnetic  poles  are  produced  on  the  armature,  or  rather 
the  poles  are  produced  at  two  points  in  the  armature,  a  little 
behiad  the  brushes.  As  the  brushes  run  round  and  round,  so  do 
these  poles,  and  the  brushes,  which,  be  it  remembered,  are  carried 
by  the  field-magnet,  are  so  set  that  the  magnetic  poles  in  the 
armature  are  always  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  poles  of  the  field- 
magnet.  The  latter,  therefore,  are  perpetually  running  after  the 
former,  but  never  catching  them. 

We  have  spoken  about  the  lead  of  the  brushes,  which  we  have 
seen  is  of  great  practical  importance,  since  the  amount  of  lead 
decides  not  merely  which  way  the  motor  revolves,  or  whether  it 
revolves  at  all,  but  also  whether  the  fields  due  to  the  field-magnet 
and  armature  are  added  to  one  another  or  subtracted  from  one 
another  in  producing  the  resultant  field.  Although  the  fiujt  that 
the  direction  of  rotation  could  be  reversed  by  a  sufficient  change 
in  the  lead  was  well  known,  the  importance  of  varying  the  lead  in 
motors  for  different  speeds  appears  to  be  little  attended  to,  since, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  impossible  in  motors,  from  their  construction,  to 
make  small  changes  in  the  lead.  In  our  motors,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  flat  brush-holder  can  be  revolved  forwards  or  backwards 
by  hand  through  any  angle,  so  that  any  lead  forwards  or  back- 
wards can  be  given  to  the  brushes  for  each  speed,  and  in  onr 
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larger  motors,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  lead  con  be 
made  anything  we  like  simpl;  by  moving  a  handle,  H,  soah  as 
a  locomotive  ecgine-dnver  is  accustomed  to  use  for  acting  on  the 
link>motioD  of  his  engine.  Push  the  handle,  shown  enlarged  in 
Figs.  22  and  23,  forwards,  and  the  motor  revolves  rapidly  in  one 
direction;  pull  it  backwards,  and  it  revolves  as  rapidly  in  the 
other  direction.  Push  it  not  so  far  forwards,  and  it  does  not 
revolve  so  fast  in  the  first  direction ;  pull  it  not  so  far  backwards, 
and  it  does  not  revolve  so  fost  backwards.  In  &ct,  by  moving  the 
handle  forwards  or  backwards,  any  speed  in  either  direction  is 
obtainable.    The  action  of  our  "lead  adjuster"  is  as  follows: — 


Attached  to  the  rotating  field-magnet  is  the  spindle,  S  S,  which  is 
itself  attached  to,  and  rotates  with,  the  outer  collar,  C  C.  On 
pushing  the  handle  forwards  or  backwards,  this  collar  is  moved 
along  the  spindle,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  caose  a  pin  to  move 
along  the  groove,  Gr  G,  and  so  cause  the  inner  collar.  P  P,  which 
osually  rotates  along  with  G  C  and  the  field-magnet,  to  move  a 
little  forwards  or  backwards  relatively  to  C  C.  Now  it  is  the 
collar,  P  P,  which  is  screwed  to  the  brush-bolder,  hence  we  are 
able,  even  when  the  motor  is  running,  to  shift,  the  brushes 
relatively  to  the  field-magnet  together  with  which  they  are 
rotating,  and  consequently  to  give  any  lead  forwards  or  backwards 
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we  desire.  In  other  cases  we  alter  the  lead  bj  means  of  a  wheel, 
W,  and  screw,  as  seen  in  Fig.  24,  and  so  get  very  easily  a  veij 
accurate  adjustment.  A  table  of  speeds  can  be  engraved,  showing 
the  position  the  handle  should  be  in  for  500  revolutions  a  minute, 
or  700  revolutions  a  minute,  etc. 


Effect  of  Lead  on  the  Brushes  on  Spabeino. 

We  have  already  explained  that  one  cause  for  the  sparking  at 
the  brushes  arises  from  self-induction,  but  there  will  be  another 
cause  arising  from  an  electro-motive  force  existing  in  the  ooil 


Fio.  26. 

short-circuited  at  a  brush,  if  such  a  coil  be  cutting  lines  of  force 
owing  to  the  brush  not  being  at  a  neutral  part  of  the  resultant  field. 
Hence  the  importance  of  placing  the  brushes  at  the  neutral  part 
of  the  resultant  field.  In  a  dynamo  a  forward  lead  will  do  this, 
as  shown  from  the  following  figure  (No.  25),  where  S  N  represents 
the  magnetic  axis  of  the  field  in  the  armature,  produced  by  the 
current  flowing  round  the  field-magnet,  and  modified  by  all  the 
iron  in  the  machine ;  N'  S'  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  field  pro- 
duced in  the  armature  by  the  current  flowing  round  the  annature, 
and  modified  by  all  the  iron  in  the  machine ;  and  e  n  the  axis  of 
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the  resnltant  magnetic  field,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  B  B,  the 
line  of  the  brushes. 

If  the  machine  is  a  motor  with  a  forward  lead,  then  the 
polarity  of  W  S\  due  to  the  armature  coils,  must  be  reversed,  and 
we  have  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  26.  The  axis  of  the 
resultant  fields  is  now  not  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the 
brushes,  and  so  there  must  be  some  sparking ;  but  the  two  are 
more  perpendicular  than  in  Fig.  27,  where  the  direction  of 
rotation  is  reversed,  and  which  would  correspond  with  a  dynamo 
having  a  backward  lead.    Consequently,  while  in  a  dynamo  a  back 
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Pio.  87. 


lead  of  the  brushes,  corresponding  with  the  two  fields  strengthen- 
ing one  another,  would  be  to  some  extent  balanced  by  excessive 
sparkiiig,  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  a  motor  with  a  forward 
lead  of  the  brushes,  since  the  twist  in  the  field,  due  to  the 
rotation,  assists  the  perpendicularity  of  magnetic  axes  in  a  motor 
while  it  diminishes  it  in  a  dynamo.  And  as  a  proof  that  putting 
the  brashes  with  a  backward  lead  in  a  motor,  so  as  to  prevent  all 
sparking,  is  really  detrimental  to  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the 
motor,  we  append  the  following  results  of  experiments  made  by  us 
on  this  subject,  using  a  motor  weighing  thirty  pounds,  consisting 
of  a  Oxamme  ring  rotating  inside  a  Siemens  field-magnet : — 
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A  negative  lead  means  a  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  lead 
ordinarily  giyen  to  the  brashes  in  a  motor,  or  against  the  direction 
of  rotation. 

From  an  examination  of  the  potential  difference  at  the  te> 
minals  with  the  current  sent  through  the  motor  in  each  case,  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  a  lead  of  0°  there  is  the  highest  back  eledith 
motive  force.  Further,  from  an  examination  of  the  table  of 
efficiencies  it  is  seen  that  a  lead  of  0°  gives  a  higher  efficiency 
than  a  negative  lead. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  condition  of  dqd- 
sparking  at  the  brushes,  apart  from  self-induction,  is  the  same  af 
the  condition  that  the  number  of  lines  of  force  cutting  a  coil 
should  not  alter  as  the  coil  passes  a  brush ;  and,  referring  to  Fig. 
18,  we  see  that  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  brash  should 
be  at  the  top  of  a  crest  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  wave  in  the  curre 
for  the  resultant  number  of  lines  of  force  cutting  a  coil.  In  the 
case  of  the  curve  D,  corresponding  with  a  dynamo  with  a  forward 
lead,  we  see  that  this  condition  is  fulfilled  with  considerable 
accuracy,  and  also  that  it  is  approximately  fulfilled  in  the  case  of 
the  curve  M,  corresponding  with  a  motor  with  a  forward  lead. 

In  Fig.  27  we  have  already  seen  roughly  what  would  happen 
if  we  employed  a  backward  lead  in  a  dynamo.    Let  us  now,  with 
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the  aid  of  the  carves  shown  in  Fig.  19,  consider  how  far  the 
employment  of  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  fields  due  respect- 
ively to  the  armature  and  field-magnet,  instead  of  the  difference, 
which  is  all  that  is  ordinarily  made  use  of,  would  be  beneficial. 
Let  us  take  ^  +  7  equal  to  —  22^^ ^  and  <f>  to  about  —  35** ;  that 
is  to  say,  let  there  be  a  back  lead  of  35^.  The  number  of  lines  of 
force  then  cutting  a  coil  at  a  brush,  due  to  the  armature  field  as 
affected  by  the  rotation,  as  well  as  by  the  distorting  action  of  the 
field-magnet,  will  be  represented  by  something  like  J  K  in  Fig. 
19,  corresponding  with  an  angular  distance  of  —  35^  in  the  curve 
corresponding  with  ^  +  7  equal  to  22^^.  Now  J  K  is  very  small, 
and,  further,  the  number  of  lines  of  force  due  to  the  field-magnet 
cutting  the  coil  when  at  a  brush  at  —  35®,  corresponding  with  J  K, 
Fig.  18,  is  also  much  smaller  than  its  value,  B  K,  at  the  brush 
when  it  has  a  forward  lead.  Hence  the  sum  of  these  two  sets  of 
Unes  of  force  for  a  back  lead  may  not  be  so  large,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  differences  when  the  brush  has  a  forward  lead,  as  to 
counterbalance  the  injurious  effect  of  sparking^ 

Determination  of  the  Power  and  Efficiency  of  Motor. 

Absorption  Dynamometers. 

The  power  in  watts  given  to  a  motor,  or  indeed  to  any  circuit 
to  which  electric  energy  is  being  supplied,  is  equal  to  the  current, 
C,  in  amperes  passing  through  the  circuit  multiplied  into  the 
potential  difference,  V,  in  volts  at  the  terminals.  A  portion,  C?  B, 
of  the  power  so  furnished  to  the  motor  is  wasted  in  heating  the 
motor,  due  partly  to  the  statical  resistance  of  the  motor,  Bq,  or 
resistance  of  the  motor  at  rest,  and  partly  to  the  increase  in  the 
resistance,  n  p,  already  referred  to,  and  which  is  produced  by 
self-induction.  The  remainder  of  C  V,  which  is  equal  to  C  v 
where  v  is  the  back  electro-motive  force  in  volts  produced  by  the 
motion,  is  converted  immediately  into  mechanical  energy  of 
rotation,  but  not  necessarily  into  useful  energy,  since  a  portion  of 
the  power  the  motor  produces  is  spent  in  overcoming  the  me- 
chanical friction  at  the  bearings  and  the  mechanical  friction  of 
the  brushes  rubbing  on  the  commutator,  while  another  portion  is 

spent  in  overcoming  air  friction  and  what  may  be  called  magnetic 
VOL.  xn.  24 
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friction — ^that  is,  the  resistance  arising  from  the  generation  of 
Foucanit  cnrrents  in  all  pieces  of  metal,  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  cutting  which  is  alternately  increased  and  diminished  as 
the  movable  part  of  the  motor  rotates ;  and  it  is  only  a  third 
portion  of  the  power  the  motor  develops  which  is  usefully  givd 
out,  this  latter,  in  watts,  being  equal  to  the  torque,  T,  multipUed 
by  71,  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  where  T  therefore 
stands  for  the  moment  of  the  twisting  couple  exerted  by  the 
moment  in  pound  feet  divided  by  44"25. 

The  following  table  shows  graphically  the  way  in  which  the 
power  supplied  to  a  motor  is  used  up : — 

1.  C'Ko. 


r  fl.  C^JKo- 


CV  < 


Cv 


3.  Power  spent  in  overcoming  the  friction  at  the 
bearings  and  the  friction  of  the  brashes 
against  the  commutator. 

4.  Power  spent  in  overcoming  magnetic  friction 
\         arising  from  the  creation  of  Foucault  cur- 
rents and  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the 
air. 

5.  Power  usefully  given  out  by  the  motor,  and 
>.        equal  toTn. 

The  real  power  of  the  motor  is  simply  of  course  T  n^  and  the 

T  7L 

eflBciency  only  j^.    In  theoretical  calculations  not  unfrequently 

4  is  totally  neglected ;  indeed,  in  the  published  calculation  of  the 
eflBciency  of  a  well-known  motor  that  recently  was  brought  to  our 
notice,  2,  3,  and  4  were  neglected,  and  the  eflBciency  was  aid 
to  be  90  per  cent.  Indeed,  C*  Tip  is  almost  invariably  neglected, 
so  that  only  C*  E,  is  assumed  to  be  the  waste  of  energy  from 
heating,  whereas  it  must  necessarily  be  C*  (Eq  +  wi>)>  even  if  all 
masses  of  metal  in  which  Foucault  currents  might  be  generated 
were  so  electrically  subdivided  as  to  diminish  the  generation  of 
such  currents  to  a  very  small  amount. 

To  measure,  then,  the  power  and  eflBciency  of  a  motor,  the 
important  things  to  observe  are  C,  V,  T,  and  n.    T  may  be 
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measured  with  some  fonn  of  absorption  dynamometer,  of  which 
we  have  found  the  compensating  forms  devised  by  Professor 
James  Thomson,  by  M.  Carpentier,  and  by  M.  Baffard  very  con- 
venient, while  the  older  Prony  brake  can  be  made  to  give  fairly 
good  results  for  a  short  time  if  a  constant  stream  of  water  be 
allowed  to  flow  over  it. 

In  making  experiments  on  motors,  it  is  very  important  to  be 
able  to  keep  the  torque  constant  while  changes  are  made  in  the 
speed,  in  order,  for  example,  to  see  exactly  how  for  a  constant 
torque  the  current  varies  with  the  speed.  With  the  simplest  form 
of  absorption  dynamometer,  consisting  of  a  cord  or  band  passing 
over  a  pulley,  and  having  unequal  weights  attached  to  its  extre- 
mities, this  is  almost  impossible,  since,  in  order  to  keep  the  differ- 
ence of  the  weights  constant,  it  is  necessary,  if  the  coeflScient  of 
fiiction  between  the  cord  and  the  pulley  alters,  to  alter  the 
smaller  weight,  and  hence  also  the  larger.  This  is  easily  seen 
from  the  equation 


-Q  =  Q\  2-71828-1/ 


P 

where  P  and  Q  are  the  two  weights,  k  the  coefficient  of  friction,  I 
the  length  of  the  cord  wrapped  on  the  pulley,  of  which  the  radius 
is  r.  Now,  as  even  with  careful  lubrication  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
kj  the  coefficient  of  friction,  perfectly  constant,  and  as  also  it  is 
difficult  to  arrange  to  increase  or  diminish  both  weights  as  the 
coefficient  alters,  it  follows  that  this  simple  dynamometer  cannot 
be  employed,  as  the  cord  is  constantly  tending  to  slip  off  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  pulley.  If  a  spring  balance  be  attached 
to  the  cord  on  the  side  on  which  the  tension  is  greatest,  the 
arrangement  becomes  automatically  adjusting,  but  it  does  so  by 
P  varying  to  suit  i,  hence  P—  Q  is  not  a  constant.  The  Prony 
brake  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  improvement  on  this,  because 
alterations  in  the  coefficient  of  friction  can  to  a  certain  extent  be 
compensated  for  by  tightening  up  the  screws  of  the  brake-block 
by  hand,  without  altering  the  weights  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
lever.  The  compensating  dynamometers  referred  to  above  are, 
however,  better  still,  since  with  these  the  length  of  band  wrapped 
round  the  pulley  is  automatically  adjusted  as  the  coefficient  of 
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friction  alters.  And  further,  the  torque,  T^hich  is  proportional 
to  P— Q  can  be  increased  simply  by  increasing  P,  and  without 
altering  Q,  since  here,  again,  I  automatically  changes  to  suit  this 
change. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  advantages,  there  are  certain  disad- 
vantages attending  the  use  of  such  a  compensating  dynamometer, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  a  distinct  instrument  from 
the  motor,  and  has  to  be  carefully  coupled  to  the  shaft  of  the 
motor,  considerable  precaution  being  necessary,  even  when  a 
flexible  coupling  is  employed,  to  avoid  friction  being  introduced 
by  a  strain  on  the  two  shafts. 


\Ji 
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Fio.  28. 

We  have  therefore  set  ourselves  to  devise  some  simpler  form 
of  compensating  absorption  dynamometer,  and  have  arrived  at 
excellent  results  by  using  a  most  simple  expedient.  In  the  Ptodt 
brake  the  amount  of  pressure  between  the  brake  and  the  pulley  is 
adjusted  by  screwing  up  the  tightening  screws  by  hand,  to  coot- 
pensate  for  changes  in  the  coefficient  of  friction :  in  the  Thomson, 
Carpentier,  and  Baffard  dynamometer  it  is  the  length  of  the  band 
wrapped  round  the  pulley  that  is  automatically  altered ;  but  the 
plan  we  adopt  consists  in  keeping  the  length  of  the  cord  fixed, 
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but  automatically  varying  the  nature  of  the  cord  in  contact  with 
the  pulley.    Figure  28  shows  the  exact  arrangement  we  employ* 
On  the  shaft  of  any  motor  of  which  the  power  and  efficiency  are  to 
be  tested,  is  keyed  a  grooved  wheel  of  suitable  diameter,  and  in 
the  grove  of  this  wheel  is  placed  a  cord  carrying  two  unequal  weights 
at  its  ends  in  the  ordinary  way.    The  two  halves  of  the  cord  are  of 
very  unequal  thicknesses  and  coefficients  of  friction,  the  junction 
between  the  two  portions  being  slightly  tapered.    The  thicker  and 
rougher  part  of  the  cord  carries  the  smaller  weight,  and  is  there- 
fore on  the  descending  part  of  the  wheel,  and  the  compensating 
action,  which  we  find  to  be  very  perfect,  it  is  very  easy  to  understand. 
If  from  the  drying  up  of  the  lubricant,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  grooved  wheel  and  the  cord 
becomes  greater,  the  larger  weight  is  raised,  and  were  there  no 
adjusting  arrangement  it  would  be  thrown  over  the  wheel.    But 
the  ascending  of  this  larger  weight  causes  less  of  the  rougher,  and 
more  of  the  smoother  cord  to  be  wrapped  on  the  wheel.     Hence 
the  larger  weight  rises  only  far  enough  for  this  change  to  be 
effected  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  compensate  for  the  increase  in 
the  coefficient  of  friction.     And  if  the  coefficient  of  friction 
diminishes,  it  is  the  larger  weight  which  descends  a  certain 
amount,  causing  more  of  the  rougher,  and  less  of  the  smoother 
cord  to  be  wrapped  on.    It  is  obvious  that,  by  using  a  grooved 
wheel  of  sufficiently  large  diameter,  the  sum  of  the  weights,  and 
consequently  the  pressure  of  the  motor  shaft  on  its  bearings, 
corresponding  with  any  given  torque,  can  be  Inade  as  small  as  we 
like. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  completion  of  this  investigation  in 
motors  that  we  devised  the  new  form  of  compensating  absorption 
just  described ;  hence  the  majority  of  our  experiments  have  been 
made  with  a  Baffard  dynamometer.  We  have  already  explained 
the  importance  of  using  a  flexible  coupling  between  the  shaft  of 
this  dynamometer  and  the  motor  shaft;  and  in  the  case  of  small 
motors,  where  the  useful  torque  is  necessarily  small,  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  even  a  small 
unknown  resistance  at  this  coupling,  if  the  maximum  power  of  the 
motor  is  to  be  obtained.    With  such  small  motors,  we  have  found 
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that  a  long  spiral  spring,  with  coils   of  comparatively  small 
diameter,  formed  a.very  good  flexible  coupling. 

And  the  same  kind  of  spiral  spring  coupling  we  have  used 
to  connect  the  speed  counter,  or  the  speed  indicator,  with  the 
motor,  since  the  ordinary  plan  of  pressing  by  means  of  the  hand 
the  speed  counter  or  indicator  against  the  revolving  spindle  of  the 
motor  is  quite  inadmissible  when  testing  small  motors,  as  the 
variable  hand-pressure  introduces  a  serious  unknown  error  into 
the  results.  A  speed  indicator  which  gives  the  speed  at  any 
moment  is  the  more  convenient,  but  its  calibration  must  not  be 
forgotten  to  be  made,  by  comparing  its  readings  at  different  speeds 
with  the  results  obtained  with  a  speed  counter,  seeing  that  the 
majority  of  the  speed  indicators  we  have  met  with  have  had  quite 
appreciable  errors  in  the  graduation.  We  have  found  it,  however, 
quite  easy  to  obtain  very  consistent  readings  by  using  a  speed 
counter  turning  constantly  with  the  motor;  for  although  the 
counter  is  continually  revolving,  we  find  it  possible,  at  a  speed  of 
2,000  revolutions  a  minute,  not  to  make  an  error  of  more  than 
6  or  7  revolutions,  or  only  about  ^  per  cent.,  by  obsenang  it 
when  in  motion  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  certain  interval  of 
time. 


Connection  between  Back  Electko-motive  Fobce  and  Speed 

OF  A  Motor. 

Considering  the  somewhat  complicated  way  in  which  the 
fields  due  respectively  to  the  annature  and  to  the  field-magnet 
are  distorted,  each  by  the  iron  core  of  the  other,  and  that  both 
fields  are  carried  round  through  a  certain  angle  by  the  motion,  it 
is  very  striking  to  find  even  in  our  motors,  where  not  merely  the 
field- magnet  field  but  also  the  armature-field  is  made  intentiooallv 
important,  that,  whatever  be  the  lead  of  the  brushes,  the  back 
electro-motive  force  is  proportional  to  the  speed  if  the  currents 
passing  through  the  motor  be  kept  constant.  Thus,  for  example, 
with  our  normal  size  motor  here  on  the  table,  with  six  positions 
of  the  brushes  differing  successively  by  fifteen  degrees,  we  obtain 
as  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  experiments. 
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e  =s  n  X  0-01193  for  <f>  =:  9"" 
0-01160  „  ^  =  -  6** 
0-01110  „  ^  =  -  21*^ 
0-01050  „  ^  =  -  36^ 
0-00901  „  ^  =  -  51** 
0-00589  „  ^  =  -  66** 
where  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  6  here  mentioned  is  obtained  by  subtracting  C  E©  from 
the  potential  difference  established  at  the  motor  terminals.  To 
obtain  the  true  back  electro-motive  force,  v,  we  ought,  as  already 
explained,  to  subtract  a  term,  Cnp^in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  the  resistance  arising  from  the  rotation.  Hence,  for  a  constant 
current,  if  e  is,  as  we  i&nd,  proportional  to  the  speed,  so  ought  v  to 
be.  It  follows,  then,  that  although  y  increases  with  the  speed, 
and  although  the  expression  given  on  page  333  for  the  true  back 
electro-motive  force  increases  with  7,  still  it  is  a  constant  for 
a  constant  value  of  C  and  <f>.  Now,  for  a  constant  current,  v  may 
be  expressed  as  a  function  of  n  multiplied  by  a  function  of  <f>  and 

riy  or 

f{n)  xf{<f>,oi); 

and  V  we  have  proved  is  independent  of  n  if  ^  is  constant.  Hence 
when  n  is  altered, /(w)  must  vary  in  inverse  proportion  to  /"(^i  n). 
If  we  consider  the  above-mentioned  values  of  c,  and  divide 
them  by  n^  we  obtain  a  series  of  constants  for  each  lead;  or,  if  we 
plot  the  values  of  e  for  a  fixed  current  and  for  a  fixed  speed,  we 
obtain  the  form  of /^(^  n\  since  v  and  e  for  a  fixed  current  and 
a  fixed  speed  only  differ  by  a  constant.  This  we  have  done  in 
Fig.  29  for  a  speed  of  2,000  revolutions  per  minute,  in  which  case 
the  following  were  the  corresponding  values  of  e  and  ^ : — 


«. 

♦• 

23-85 

+  9° 

23-2 

-  6 

22-21 

-  21 

21-01 

-  36 

18-02 

-56 

11-78 

-66 

It  is  interesting  here  to  notice  the  fact  on  which  we  have  already 
laid  great  stress,  namely,  that  a  back  lead,  although  it  may  cause 
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less  sparkmg,  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  back  electro-motire 
force,  which  we  observe  diminishes  steadily  as  the  lead  becomes 
more  and  more  negative. 
We  have  already  seen  that 

V  =  71  X  (</>,  C), 
and  C  V  =  C"  (Bo  +  np)  +  C  v ; 

also  that  Cv  =  P  +  nr  +  '^, 

.where  P  is  the  power  utilised,  n  r  the  power  wasted  in  material 


Fio.  29. 


friction,  and  -^  the  power  wasted  in  magnetic  friction  and  fiictioe 
with  the  air.    Hence  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  E 

—     ^  C  %  ((f>y  C)  —  Tir  —  -^ 
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SO  that  if  (f)  and  C  are  constants 


E  = 


n 


?+  D 

n 


But  we  find  that,  whatever  the  lead  of  the  brushes  may  be,  there 
is  a  certain  speed  for  every  lead  beyond  which  not  only  does  the 
efficiency  diminish,  but  it  diminishes  proportionately  to  the  in- 

crease  of  speed — that  is,  as  soon  as  —  becomes  insignificant  in 

comparison  with  D,  we  have  £  following  a  law  of  the  shape 

E  ^  a  —  6  71. 

Hence  we  see  that  yjr  must  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  n 
— that  is,  the  waste  of  power  due  to  magnetic  friction  and  the 
friction  of  the  air  must  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed, 
or  the  frictional  force  is  proportional  to  the  speed,  the  ordinary 
rule  for  fluid  friction. 

The  following  sets  of  numbers  obtained  from  experiments 
with  one  of  our  normal  size  motors,'  weighing  36  lbs.,  before 
making  the  improvements  described  further  on,  are  examples  of 
the  results  from  which  we  have  deduced  the  law  just  stated : — 

PiSCSNTAOt  EmCIENCT  AT  THX  TOLLOWIMG  BPXXDS. 
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The  two  great  sources  of  loss  of  power  in  dynamos  and  motors 

1.  Loss  by  electric  resistance. 

2.  Loss  by  magnetic  friction. 


\ 
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In  small  motors  we  find  that  wtt^n  the  first  of  these  is  giest 
the  second  is  small,  and  when  the  second  is  great  the  first  is  small 
This  is  to  be  expected ;  for  when  the  magnetic  field  for  a  gi?en 
current  is  made  very  strong,  by  means  of  pieces  of  iron  protrading 
from  the  armature,  the  motor  becomes  a  powerful  one,  only  a 
£mall  amount  of  power  being  wasted  in  heat  due  to  wire  resist- 
ance.    But  this  very  protrusion  of  pieces  of  iron  produces  neces- 
fiarily  discontinuity  in  the  magnetic  field,  so  that,  although  the 
average  field  set  up  by  the  armature  through  which  the  fidd- 
magnet  moves  is  a  constant  relatively  to  the  field-magnet,  it 
imdergoes  fluctuations,  and  so  causes  heat  in  the  iron  of  the  field- 
magnet,  in  addition  to  the  heat  set  up  in  the  iron  of  the  armature 
by  the  constant  reversals  of  the  current  in  it.    Thus  we  find  in  our 
motors,  where  the  resultant  magnetic  field  due  to  the  armature 
and  field  magnets  is  very  powerful,  that  it  is  magnetic  friction 
that  we  have  to  strive  to  diminish ;  whereas  in  motors  made  on  the 
Gramme  or  Siemens  principle  it  is  the  heating  due  to  resistance 
that  is  so  much  in  excess.    Similarly  in  the  De  Meritens  machine, 
a  complete  set  of  experiments  on  which  is  about  to  be  given,  the 
magnetic  Motion  is  comparatively  small. 

This  being  the  case,  we  use  these  observations  to  illustrate  how 
any  machine  may  be  taken  up  by  a  student,  and  the  law  for  its 
efficiency  and  power  determined  without  his  binding  himself  down 
to  any  theory  of  the  loss  due  to  magnetic  friction.  But  when 
taken  up  in  this  way,  even  the  experiments  on  the  De  Meritens 
machine  show  the  loss  due  to  magnetic  friction  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  speed. 

This  object  alone  would  not  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for 
putting  before  the  members  such  a  large  number  of  results  of 
experiments,  but  we  give  these  numbers  mainly  because  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  such  complete  set  of  observations,  so  carefdlly 
made  on  a  motor,  has  yet  been  published.  And  as  there  are 
many  persons  who  are  anxious  to  investigate  this  important 
question  of  motors,  and  who  have  no  opportunity  of  making 
observations  for  themselves,  it  has  appeared  to  us  desirable  that 
accurate  data  should  be  at  their  disposal. 
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The  first  thing  we  proceed  to  find  is  the  dependence  of  torqae 
on  current.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  for  a  given  current  the 
torque  is  independent  of  the  speed;  but  in  making  such  an 
assumption  the  error  is  made  of  neglecting  magnetic  firiction,  and 
of  assuming  that  the  attraction  between  the  field-magnet  and 
armature  is  constant  for  a  given  current  passing  round  them,  the 
effect  of  the  rotation,  in  first  shifting  the  position  of  the  poles, 
and,  secondly,  in  weakening  the  strength  of  the  resultant  mag- 
netic field  due  to  the  field-magnet  and  armature,  being  neglected 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  invariably  found  that  as  the  speed 
increases  it  requires  a  greater  and  greater  current  to  produce  a. 
given  torque. 

The  following  gives  a  set  of  results  obtained  when  using  a 
motor  weighing  30*8  lbs.,  consisting  of  a  Gramme  armature 
turning  between  a  Siemens'  field-magnet,  the  load  on  the  dynamo- 
meter, or  difference  of  weights,  being  kept  quite  constant  at 
0*88  lbs.,  and  which  corresponded  with  a  useful  power  developed 
of  O'l  horse-power,  at  about  3,400  revolutions  per  minute : — 


Kumber  of 
reyolations 
per  minut.. 

932 

Cnrrenl 
amp6i 

5-4 

1,543 

6-3 

2,527 
3,134 

6-7 
7-3 

3,252 
4,117 

7-7 
8-7 

Fig.  30  shows  the  curves  connecting  currents  with  speeds  for 
various  constant  torques  in  the  De  Meritens  motor.  The  increase 
of  current  with  speed  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the 
previous  motor,  but  it  is  quite  observable,  and  the  curves  are  very 
interesting,  as  they  enable  us  to  calculate  for  the  particular  motor 
the  current  necessary  to  produce  any  particular  torque  at  any 
speed.  Thus,  taking  these  measurements  for  speeds  of  200  and 
of  3,000  revolutions  per  minute,  we  obtain  the  two  sets  of  points 
shown  in  Fig.  31 ,  evidently  lying  in  the  curves  A  B  and  C  D.  M 
T^  is  the  torque  produced  by  a  given  current,  C,  when  the  speed 
is  200,  and  Tjpo^,  the  torque  produced  by  the  same  current  wben 
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the  speed  is  3,000  revolutions  per  minute,  we  have  found  that 
T,oo  —  T^Kjo  divided  by  C  is  nearly  constant  for  all  values  of  C 
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employed,  and  that  the  difference  also  seems  to  be  proportional 
to  the  difference  of  speeds  when  other  speeds  are  taken.    Hence 
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we  arriye  at  the  concltuion  that  in  proper  units  the  diminulioiLUi 

torque  for  a  given  current  is 

•00000096  n  C. 

Drawing,  now,  from  this,  the  imaginary  curve  for  no  speed,  and 

shown  in  E  B,  Fig.  31,  we  find  that  this  curve  satisfies  the  rational 

law, 

rp    ^     0-002  C 

•       1  -f  0-08  C' 

To  being  the  torque  for  a  speed  0 ;  so  that  for  any  other  speedy 

0-002  C* 


71,  we  have 


T  = 


1  +  0-08  C 


-  0-00000096  n  C. 


Fio.  81. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  experiments  the  friction  of  the 
bearings  of  the  motor  and  dynamometer  is  neglected,  both  being 
small. 

Instead  of  using  the  above  numbers,  we  shall  say 

T  =  C/(C)-a7iC, 


so  that 


i=f(C)-o«. 


In  Fig.  32  we  have   plotted  /(G),    which  is  tlte  Jtbu  of 
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^6$ 


T  T 

=f  J  for  71  equals  nought.     We  have  also  plotted  -^  for  a  qpeed  of 

3,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  for  a  speed  0.    The  efficiency 

Tn      T       V 
of  the  motor  is,  as  already  stated,  j^  or  t;;  -s — .    In'  Tig^S2 


tOOO  99 


-•tM 


-M0 


..*iaf 


"•008 


•  ^'OOil 


i. 


AW 


Fio.  82. 
V 

there  are  drawn  the  curves  for  — ,  corresponding  with  various 

T 
speeds.     Now,  if  we  imagine  a  set  of  curves  drawn  for  t^  ,  for  the 

varions  speeds  (all  of  which,  for  speeds  between  0  and  3^000 
revolutions  a  minute,  will  of  course  be  between  those  darawn  for 
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T 

^  for  n  equal  0,  and  for  n  equal  3,000  respectively),  then  if  two 

T  V 

corresponding  curves  for  p  and  for  —  be  drawn  for  the  same  speed, 

the  ordinate  of  the  first  curve  divided  by  the  larger  ordinate  of 
the  second  curve  for  the  same  current  will  give  the  efficiency  of 
the  motor  for  that  speed  and  current.  An  examination  of  the 
curves  shows  that  for  great  speeds  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  variation  in  the  efficiency,  if  we  vary  the  speed  while 
keeping  the  current  constant,  whereas  at  lower  speeds  the 
efficiency  is  much  diminished  by  further  diminishing  the  speed 
We  next  desire  to  plot  a  curve  showing  how  the  apparent  back 
electro-motive  force,  6,  or  V  —  C  Bo,  divided  by  n,  varies  with  the 
current  in  the  De  Meritens  machine,  but  we  find  that  this  function 
is  not  independent  of  speed,  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  our  ovn 
motor.  We  have  therefore  assumed  that  the  law  is  true,  and 
taken  an  average  curve  for  all  our  observations.  Such  a  curve  ve 
find  satisfies  the  law, 

e        .,p.  ^     C  0-0147 

n""^^^^  "^eooo  +  ^c"- 

Now  X«^      CBq 

n  ~  n         71  ' 

and  we  have  already  proved  that 


therefore  the  efficiency 

E  = 


T 

n  =/(C)  -arty 


C/(C)  -  aTiC 


'^^'^  -^(C)  =  l-f  0-08  0 

and  a  =  0-00000096, 

and  the  power  in  watts  usefully  given  out  by  this  motor 

P  =  7i{C/(C)  -anC}. 

Hence  we  can  at  once  calculate  both  the  efficiency  of  this  motor 
and  the  power  it  will  usefully  develop  when  running  at  any 
speed  and  when  any  current  is  flowing  through  it. 
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For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  efficiency  and  power  can 
practically  be  obtained  with  motors  of  different  makers,  of  various 
sizes,  running  at  different  speeds,  and  with  different  loads,  we 
have  made  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  from  time  to 
time. 

The  smallest  motor  we  have  tested  is  a  Griscom  motor, 
weighing  2^  lbs.  A  great  many  experiments  were  made,  running 
the  motor  at  different  speeds  with  different  loads,  but  the  highest 
load  or  difference  of  weights  that  could  be  used  with  a  dynamo- 
meter, of  which  the  circumference  was  20  centimHres,  without 
the  current  dangerously  heating  the  motor,  was  found  to  be 
0*55  lb.,  and  a  sample  of  the  results  so  obtained  is  appended : — 

Gbiscom  Motor,  2|  lbs. 


BevoIntionB 
peraalnate. 

Cnrrexit  in 
amphttB. 

FMantial 

difference 

at  terminale 

involtfl. 

Load  on 

dynamo. 

meter  in  Ibe. 

Horee-power 
given  in. 

HorBe>power 
given  oat. 

Effloienoy. 

633 
1,136 
1,691 
2,120 
2,433 

63 
6-5 
68 
6-7 
6-7 

10-6 
12-8 
14-9 
16-4 
17-4 

0-55 

■•  • 
••• 
••• 
«•• 

00891 

0112 

0-135 

0147 

0-156 

0-00693 

0-0124 

0-0185 

0-0232 

0-0266 

0-0778 

0-111 

0-137 

0-158 

0-171 

Besistance  of  this  motor  when  warm  was  1-1  ohms. 

It  was  found,  however,  at  the  end  of  these  experiments,  that 
a  current  of  6^7  ampdres  was  really  far  too  much  for  this  motor, 
seeing  that,  had  we  continued  the  experiments,  the  motor  would 
have  been  probably  damaged.  We  therefore  ascertained  what  was 
the  greatest  current  that  could  be  sent  for  any  considerable  time 
through  this  motor  without  injuring  it,  and  we  found  that  a  cur- 
rent of  about  5  to  5^  amperes  was  the  greatest.  The  horse-power 
given  out  by  the  motor  in  the  preceding  table  is  therefore  higher 
than  can  actually  be  obtained  in  practice,  and  the  results  con- 
tained in  the  following  set  of  experiments  more  nearly  express  the 
normal  working  conditions  of  the  Ghriscom  motor : — 
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Gusoox  KOIOB,  2i'I.M». 

(Beoond  Bdt,) 

BeTolntlons 
par  minste. 

Gamntin 
ampteM. 

BottftUftl 

dlflbrenoe 

at  temiinalfl 

in  Tolts. 

Load  on 

dynamo. 

meter  in  Iba. 

Hona.powqr 
ffiT«&in« 

Hi(kn6>power 
gfwnMt. 

lUnor. 

518 

974 

1,489 

1,996 

2,520 

8-9 
4-5 
4^6 
4-7 
4^9 

79 

9-5 

10-7 

12-8 

13-8 

0*22 

•  ■• 
••• 
••• 
••• 

•0415 
•0571 
•0668 
•0774 
•0674 

-00225 
-00437 
•00680 
•00674 
•0110 

•0747 
•0061 
•IIS 
*1M 

A  usefiil  power  of  about  *015  horse,  with  an  effidencj  of 
about  13  per  cent.,  is  the  greatest  that  can  be  obtained  foifny 
length  of  time  with  the  normal  size  Griscom  motor. 

The  next  motor  in  size  employed  was  a  motor  with  a  Gnmine 
armature  and  Siemens'  field-magnet,  weighing,  with  base  plflt«6, 
8*03  lbs.  Tests  were  made  with  loads  varying  from  0*55  to 
I'l  lbs.  on  the  same  dynamometer,  and  a  sample  of  the  resnlU 
with  the  greatest  load  that  could  be  safely  employed  is  appended: 


Gbahxe  Abmjltubb 

SlKHBNS'  TjMLD-Tl/LkQVWC 


(  MOTOB,  8-08  LBS. 


BaTolntiona 
per  minute. 


808 
1,200 
1,958 
2,853 


Qorrentin 
ampbrea. 


16-8 
16-8 
IM 
16-9 


Potential 

di£torence 

at  terminals 

inyolts. 


8-9 
100 
120 
13-8 


Load  on 

dynamo- 

meter  in  Hm. 


M 


Horia*power 
given  in. 


Horaa-pomrsr 
giyen  oat. 


0-201 
0226 
0229 
0-814 


O0176 
O026S 
O0428 
0-0625 


SIBcleaiCT*' 


00676 
OW 
0-187 
0-198 


BesiBtance  of  this  motor  when  wanu  was  0443  ohm. 


The  Jablochkoff  motor,  weighing  20*9  lbs.,  was  the  ii«t 
tested,  and  the  following  results  were  obtained  with  the  largest 
load  that  could  be  employed  with  a  safe  current : — 

Jabloohkobi  Motob,  209  lbs. 


Reyolntiona 
per  minute. 


282 
405 
609 
680 
780 


Current  in 
amperes. 


8*9 
70 
81 
8-9 
9-6 


Pctontial 
difference 
at  U: 
in  voltB. 


im^iala^ 


205 
22-8 
26-4 
29-2 


Load  on 
dvnamo- 
)ter  in  Iba. 


088 


•  •a 

•  •. 
... 


HoTM-power 
^venin. 


0189 
0-199 
0-286 
0-847 
O408 


HoTse-powar 
giyanoati. 


000494 

000711 

0O107 

O0119 

0O137 


OQKl 
0080 
00873 
00841 

o<m 


Besistance  of  this  motor  when  warm  was  1*17  ohms. 
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This  motor  gave,  as  will  be  seen,  rery  small  results,  both  as 
regards  the  power  given  out  and  the  efficiency.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  this  motor,  whether  regarded  from  an  electric  or 
from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  is  extremely  defective  in  con- 
struction. When  furnished  to  us  the  armature  and  field-magnets 
were  in  parallel  circuit,  but  as,  from  the  construction  of  the  motor, 
during  every  revolution  there  are  two  places  where  the  armature 
is  entirely  short-circuited  by  the  brushes,  it  follows  that  this 
arrangement  in  parallel  circuit  is  very  bad.  We  therefore  joined 
it  up  in  series  for  our  tests,  but  even  then  its  bad  construction, 
mechanically  and  electrically,  prevented  it  doing  more  than  a 
small  amount  of  work,  and  doing  it  very  economically. 

As  to  the  mechanical  defects,  the  Jablochkofif  motor  consists 
of  two  circular  coils,  like^  the  coils  of  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
placed  at  an  angle  of  45^  with  one  another,  while  a  third  circular 
coil,  having  a  slightly  smaller  diameter  than  the  two  fixed  coils, 
revolves  inside  them,  with  its  axis  making  an  angle  of  45^  with 
the  axis  of  rotation.  As  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  revolving 
coil  is  very  considerable,  there  is  a  large  couple  due  to  the  rotation, 
tending  to  diminish  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  coil  and  the 
axis  of  rotation,  and  this  torque  is  so  large  that  even  at  speeds  of 
700  revolutions  we  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  mechanical 
connections  of  this  coil  with  the  axis  to  prevent  its  being  pulled 
out  of  position. 

Sir  Wm.  Thomson  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  placing  the  axis  of  dynamo  machines  on  board  ship 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  ship  about  which  it  rolls,  in  order  to 
prevent  undue  strain  being  put  on  the  bearings  of  the  running 
dynamo  machine  when  the  ship  rolls.  But  the  Jablochkoff  motor 
is  so  made  as  to  put  the  maximum  strain  on  the  shaft  when 
rotating. 

The  next  motor  was  one  with  a  Grramme  ring  and  Siemens' 
field-magnet,  weighing  30*8  lbs.  It  was  of  the  same  general  con- 
struction as  the  Grramme  motor  previously  tried,  but  not  quite 
the  same  in  shape — that  is,  the  proportions  of  the  various  parts 
were  not  the  same.  With  this  larger  Gramme  motor  various 
loads  and  various  speeds  were  employed,  as  in  the  previous  cases. 
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the  greatest  load  that  could  safely  be  used  being  0*88  lbs.,  the 
circumference  of  the  compensating  dynamometer  employed  in 
experimenting  with  this  motor  being  33*3  centimetres,  and  larger 
than  before.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  resnlU  » 
obtained : — 

SIMMS'  F«1d-Maok«t  j  ^^"^  ^^  ™- 


BeTolatlone 
par  minaM. 

Camntln 
ampte«0. 

FotentUl 

difference 

at  terminals 

in  volte. 

Load  on 

dynamo. 

meter  in  Iba. 

Hone.power 
giyenin. 

Horee^powex 

SfBdeney.  ■ 

1 

982 

6-4 

12-8 

088 

0-0920 

0K)272 

•296 

1,548 

6*8 

20-2 

••• 

0-170 

0-0451 

•265 

2,527 

6-7 

28-4 

••• 

0-265 

0O788 

-289 

8,184 

7-8 

84-5 

••■ 

0889 

0-0916 

•270 

8,262 

77 

88-4 

•■• 

0-395 

0O051 

•241 

4,117 

8-7. 

46-6 

••• 

0-528 

0-120 

•226 

Bedstance  of  thii  motor  when  wann  was  0*978  ohms. 

The  results  given  in  this  paper,  combined  with  some  thousands 
of  experiments  made  on  our  normal-size  motor,  have  led  us,  since 
reading  this  paper,  to  the  means  of  effecting  an  important  im- 
provement in  the  direction  of  diminishing  the  magnetic  friction 
in  these  motors;  and,  by  so  doing,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
increase  the  power  from  0*25  to  0*30  horse,  and  the  effidencj 
from  30  to  40  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  results  obtainable  with  ooi 
37  lbs.  motor,  with  its  field-magnet  made  of  the  latest  shape,  and 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  its  power  and  efficiency  both  br 
exceed  anything  we  have  yet  obtained  with  any  other  motor  of 
about  the  same  weight. 

In  the  following  experiments  the  current,  and  not  the  load, 
was  kept  constant,  as  we  were  desirous  of  seeing  what  the  motor 
would  do  at  various  speeds  when  heated  to  the  same  amount. 

Some  Results  obtained  with  Ayrton  and  Perry's  Nobical-sob 

Motors,  WEiGmNo  37  lbs. 

The  circumference  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  axis  of  the  cord 
of  the  dynamometer  used  in  these  experiments,  and  shown  in 
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Fig.  28,  was  3'13  feet.    The  columns  headed  W  and  W^  give  the 
weights  in  pounds  in  the  two  scale  pans  of  Fig.  28. 


Berolo- 
tions  per 
minute. 

Onrrent 

in 
amperes. 

Potential 
difference 

atter. 
minala  in 

Tolte. 

W. 

w.. 

W  — W,. 

Horse- 
power 
given  in. 

Horse- 
power 
giren  ont. 

Kffloie&oy* 

720 

26-9 

12-6 

2-876 

•876 

2-0 

•441 

•14 

•817 

1,670 

26-8 

19K) 

2K)62 

•876 

1-687 

•646 

•241 

•878 

1,710 

26-8 

21-8 

2^000 

•876 

1-626 

•727 

•266 

•865 

2,006 

26-6 

261 

2-000 

•488 

1-662 

•860 

•297 

•846 

Lead 

of  bra 

shea    no 

w  Chang  ed. 

880 

217 

12-0 

1-987 

•876 

1-662 

•860 

•127 

-368 

1,670 

217 

17-6 

1-687 

•812 

1-375 

•401 

.      ^204 

•401 

1,190 

21-6 

141 

1-812 

•876 

1*487 

•407 

-162 

•897 

1,880 

21*2 

19*8 

1-600 

«288 

1-212 

-668 

•215 

•388 

The  reaistance  of  the  motor  when  hot  waa  0-2  ohma. 


The  following  gives  a  r^sum^  of  the  best  working  results  as  to 
power  and  efficiency  that  we  have  obtained  with  motors  weighing 
from  2  to  500  lbs :— 


Hame  of  motor. 

Weight  of 
motor  in  lbs. 

Horee-power 

ROtnaily  giyen 

ont. 

Bevolntlons 
per  minnte. 

Bffloienoy. 

Griacom           

2-6 

0O16 

2,600 

0-18 

Gramme  armatnr  e     . . . 
Siemena'  field-magnet 

* 

8-08 

OK)626 

2,868 

0199 

JablochkofF      

20-9 

0-0187 

780 

0-0886 

Gramme  armature     ... 
Siemens'  field-magnet 

] 

80-8 

(    0O788 
I    0-120 

2,627 
4,117 

0-289 
0  226 

Ayrton  and  Perry 

87- 

C    0-8 
0-2 

2,000 
1,670 

0-84 
0-40 

De  Meritena     

72. 

076 

2,000 

0-500 

Siemens ... 

619- 

C    496 
[    5-60 

906 
731 

0-746 
0-714 

We  have  to  thank  several  of  our  students  for  valuable  assist- 
ance rendered  us  during  the  course  of  this  investigation ;  and  our 
thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  Tomlinson  for  his  indefatigable 
exertions. 
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Thp  Pbesident  :  I  am  very  sony  that  we  have  not  more  time 
at  our  disposal  to-night,  particularly  to  go  into  discussion  on  so 
yeiy  important  a  paper,  but  we  have  a  ballot.  Professors  Ayrton 
Dind  Perry  have  told  you  of  some  apparatus  they  wish  you  to  see; 
and,  as  it  is  now  10  o'clock,  I  am  afrdid  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
take  any  discussion  to-night.  I  might  also  say  that  our  next 
meeting  will  be  the  last  meeting  before  the  summer  recess,  and 
on  that  night  Professor  Hughes  will  bring  before  us  a  paf^er  upcm 
Magnetism.  Therefore  I  must  ask  you  at  once  to  give  a  heartj 
vote  of  thanks  to  Professors  Ayrton  and  Peny  for  their  vsduaUe 
paper. 

I  should  Uke,  however,  just  to  ask  Professor  Ayrton  whether 
the  weight  of  dynamos  he  mentioned  as  giving  a  certain  result 
was  the  total  gross  weight,*— that  is,  the  weight  of  the  iron  fiame, 
copper  and  iron  magnet, — or  whether  it  simply  included  the  copper 
and  the  magnet ;  because  I  think  that  would  make  a  difference 
in  the  results. 

Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S. :  The  weight  mentioned  is  the 
total  weight  of  the  armature,  including  base  plate  and  anything 
that  is  supplied  with  the  motor  when  purchased.  The  horse- 
power that  I  wrote  down  on  the  board  is  the  horse-power  given 
out  effectively  by  the  motor :  the  efficiency  does  not  enter  into 
that  number.  Efficiency  tells  you  what  the  horse-power  put  into 
the  motor  must  be  when  you  know  the  horse-power  given  oat. 
I  mention  that  because  it  has  just  been  stated  to  me  that  the 
steam-engine  had  beaten  motors.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 
Large  steam-engines  may  possibly  have  beaten  small  electio- 
motors,  just  as  large  steam-engines  have  beaten  small  steam- 
engines;  but  small  steam-engines  have  not  yet  beaten  srailL 
motors.  I  know  of  no  small  steam-engine  which  will  give  one 
horse-power  per  100  lbs.  of  dead  weight,  inclusive  of  boiler,  co&L» 
and  everything  which  must  go  vdth  the  engine.  But  this  is 
accomplished  in  a  motor. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  vas 
tmanimously  accorded  to  Professors  Ayrton  and  Peny  for  tlieir 
paper. 
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A  ballot   then    took    place,  at  which  the    following    were 
elected: — 

As  Foreign  Members : 
D.  H.  Bates.  |  Emile  Baudot. 

As  Member : 
Edward  Hopkinson,  D.Sc. 

As  Associates : 


Frank  Bailey. 
Harry  Bird. 
John  Bolton. 

Henry  William  Boms,  Ph.D., 
F.C.S. 

B.  Heywood  Glaxton. 
Edward  Gardner  Golton. 
John  Tudor  Crome. 
Bobert  Darby. 

G.  Dudley. 

Commander  Douglas  Methuen 
Forsyth,  E Jf . 

C.  R.  Heap. 


Lieut.  H.   Capel  L.  Holden, 

B.A. 
Captain  Bichard  Hare  Home, 

B.A. 
Ernest  Arthur  Kennedy. 
John  Lavender,  jun. 
James  P.  MacGreggor. 
Kenneth  Maclver. 
Earnest  G.  Pink. 
C.  H.  Pownall. 
Sidney  Hugh  Smith. 
W.  C.  Smythe. 
Henry  John  Staples. 


As  Students : 
A.  P.  Chattock.  |  Henry  Justus  Eck. 

John  Peter  Gorton. 

The  meetiDg  then  adjourned  until  Thursday  evening,  24th 
May,  1883. 
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The  One  Hnndred  and  Twenty-fonrth  Ordinaiy  Greneral  Meeting 
of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  institution  of  Civil  Engineere, 
25,  Great  Creorge  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thnrsday  evening, 
May  24th,  1883 — Mi.  Willoughby  Sbhth,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confinned. 

The  names  of  new  candidates  were  announced,  and,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  President,  the  meeting  decided  to  ballot  for  the 
new  members  at  the  close  of  the  present  meeting,  in  preference 
to  the  usual  practice  of  waiting  until  the  following  meeting* 
seeing  that  the  summer  vacation  would  intervene. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

THE  CAUSE  OF  EVIDENT  MAGNETISM  IN  IRON,  STEEL, 

AND  OTHER  MAGNETIC  METALS. 

By  Professor  D.  E.  Hughes,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President, 

The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  induction  balance  to  all 
molecular  changes  in  the  structure  of  metals  was  remarked  in  my 
first  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  Royal  Society  ;*  and  in  the  case 
of  iron  and  steel  it  is  most  remarkable,  as  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  vts^jtu  part,  or  the  addition  of  the  smallest  iron 
filing  to  an  ahready  large  balanced  mass  of  iron,  is  at  once 
rendered  evident  and  measureable. 

Possessing  such  an  invaluable  instrument  of  research,  I  was 
desirous  of  investigating  the  molecular  construction  of  iron  and 
steel,  but  at  once  I  met  with  a  difficulty,  viz.,  that  magnetism 
itself  completely  changed  the  character  of  any  piece  of  iron  under 
investigation ;  consequently,  finding  no  help  or  explanation  of  the 
effects  produced  from  any  accepted  theories  of  magnetism,  I  was 
forced  to  investigate,  by  means  of  the  induction  balance,  the 
whole  question  of  magnetism  as  existing  in  the  interior  of  s 


•  xOn  an   Induction  Current  Balance,  and  Experimental  Beieaitlia 
made  therewith."— JVoceMttnyt  JSoyal  i9oei«ty,  March  29,  p.  66, 1879. 
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magnet,  and  to  determine  the  particular  stracture  for  each  case, 
such  as  neutrality  and  polarity. 

In  a  recent  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  upon  the  theory  of 
magnetism,*  I  described  the  use  of,  and  demonstrations  obtained 
by,  the  induction  balance.  In  this  paper  I  propose  to  confine 
myself  to  demonstrations  that  can  be  repeated  without  it,  and 
whose  e£fects  can  be  observed  by  the  aid  of  ordinary  magnetic 
direction  needles. 

That  magnetism  is  of  a  molecular  nature  has  long  been 
accepted,  for  it  is  evident  that,  no  matter  how  much  we 
divide  a  magnet,  we  still  have  its  two  poles  in  each  separate 
portion,  consequently  we  can  easily  imagine  this  division  carried 
so  far,  that  we  should  at  last  arrive  at  the  molecule  itself  possess- 
ing its  two  distinctive  poles,  consequently  all  theories  of  magnetism 
attempt  some  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  molecular  polarity, 
and  the  reason  for  apparent  neutrality  in  a  mass  of  iron. 

Couloumb  and  Poisson  assume  that  each  molecule  is  a  sphere 
containing  two  distinct  magnetic  fluids,  which  in  the  state  of 
neutrality  are  mixed  together,  but  when  polarised  are  separated 
from  each  other  at  opposite  sides ;  and,  in  order  to  explain  why 
these  fluids  are  kept  apart  as  in  a  permanent  magnet,  they  had 
to  assume,  again,  that  each  molecule  contained  a  peculiar  coercive 
force,  whose  functions  were  to  prevent  any  change  or  mixing  of 
these  fluids  when  separated. 

There  is  not  one  experimental  evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of 
this  assumption;  and  as  regards  coercive  force,  we  have  direct 
experimental  proof  opposing  this  view,  as  we  know  that  molecular 
rigidity  or  hardness,  as  in  tempered  steel,  and  molecular  freedom 
or  softness,  as  in  soft  iron,  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  this 
assumed  coercive  force. 

Ampdre's  theory,  based  upon  the  analogy  of  electric  currents, 
supposes  elementary  currents  flowing  around  each  molecule,  and 
that  in  the  neutral  state  these  molecules  are  arranged  hap-hazard 
in  all  directions,  but  that  magnetisation  consists  in  arranging 
them  symmetrically. 


^f  Boyol  Boo%§ty,  May  10^  1888. 
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The  objections  to  Ampere's  theory  are  numerous.  1st  We 
have  no  knowledge  or  experimental  proof  of  any  elemeatai; 
electric  currents  continually  flowing  without  any  expenditure  of 
energy.  2nd.  If  we  admit  the  assumption  of  electric  currents 
around  each  molecule,  the  molecule  itself  would  then  be  electro- 
magnetic, and  the  question  still  remains,  What  is  polarity  ?  Have 
the  supposed  electric  currents  separated  the  two  assumed  mag- 
netic fluids  contained  in  the  molecule,  as  in  Poisson's  theory?  or 
are  the  electric  currents  themselves  magnetic,  independent  of  the 
iron  molecule  ? 

In  order  to  produce  the  supposed  heterogeneous  arrangement 
of  neutrality,  Ampere's  currents  would  have  either  to  change  theii 
position  upon  the  molecule,  and  have  no  fixed  axis  of  rotation,  or 
else  the  molecule,  with  its  currents  and  polarities,  would  rotate, 
and  thus  be  acting  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  De  la  Bive. 
3rd.  This  theory  does  not  explain  why  (as  in  the  case  of  soft  iron  i 
polarity  should  disappear  whenever  the  exciting  cause  is  removed, 
as  in  the  case  of  transient  magnetisation.  It  would  thus  reqnire 
a  coercive  force  in  iron  to  cause  exactly  one-half  of  the  molecules 
to  instantly  reverse  their  direction,  in  order  to  pass  firom  apparent 
external  polarity  to  that  of  neutrality. 

The  influence  of  mechanical  vibrations  and  stress  upon  iron  in 
facilitating  or  discharging  its  magnetism,  as  proved  by  Mattencd 
1847,  in  addition  to  the  discovery  by  Page,  1837,  of  a  molecubi 
movement  taking  place  in  iron  during  its  magnetisation,  produ- 
cing ^audible  sounds,  and  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Joule,  1842,  of  the 
elongation  of  iron  when  magnetised,  led  De  la  Bive,  in  his 
remarkable  "Treatise  on  Electricity,"  1853,  to  give  his  theoretical 
views  upon  magnetism  in  the  following  remarkable  words : — 

"The  whole  of  the  magnetic  molecular  phenomena  that  we 
have^been  studying  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  magnetisatiou  of  a 
body^is  due  to  a  particular  arrangement  of  its  moleeules,  originallT 
endowed  with  magnetic  virtue,  but  which  in  the  natural  state  are 
BO  arranged  that  the  magnetism  of  the  body  that  they  constitute 
is  not  apparent.  Magnetism  would  therefore  consi&t  in  disturb- 
ing this  state  of  equilibrium,  or  in  giving  to  the  particles  an 
arrangement  that  makes  manifest  the  property  with  which  thej 
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are  endowed,  and  not  in  developing  it  in  them.  The  coercitive 
force  should  be  the  resistance  of  the  molecules  to  change  their 
relative  positions." 

Wiedermann,  in  1861,  gives  a  theory  in  which  he  admits  the 
fluids  of  Poisson,  or  the  elementary  currents  of  Ampere,  as  the 
cause  of  polarity  of  the  molecule,  but  believes  that  the  molecules 
are  tamed  in  a  general  direction  in  the  case  of  polarity,  and  that 
in  neutrality,  like  Ampdre's  the  magnetic  axes  of  the  molecules 
are  turned  in  all  directions. 

Marwell,  in  his  remarkable  treatise  on  ^^  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism,'* 1881,  page  75,  gives  the  following  resume  of  Weber's 
theory  :— 

"  Weber's  theory  differs  from  Foisson's,  in  assuming  that  the 
molecules  of  the  iron  are  always  magnets,  even  before  the  appli- 
cation of  the  magnetising  force,  but  that  in  ordinary  iron  the 
magnetic  axes  of  the  molecules  are  turned  indifferently  in  every 
direction,  so  that  the  iron,  as  a  whole,  exhibits  no  magnetic 
prbperties."  And  again,  page  429,  Maxwell  says  he  agrees  with 
Weber's  views,  and  that  neutrality,  <»:  unmagnetised  iron,  has  the 
axes  of  its  molecules  placed  indifferently  in  all  directions,  and 
that  the  act  of  magnetisation  consists  in  turning  all  the  molecides 
so  that  their  axes  are  eith^  rendered  all  parallel  to  one  direction, 
or  at  least  deflected  in  that  direction. 

I  have  quoted  these  several  theories  which  admit  of  the 
inherent  polarity  of  the  molecule,  and  in  that  redpect  they 
entirely  agree  with  my  own ;  but  the  induction  balance  at  once 
shows  that  they  are  erroneous  in  the  most  important  part,  for  my 
researches  have  proved  that  neutrality  is  perfectly  symmetrical, 
that  there  is  no  case  of  neutrality  where  the  axes  of  the  molecules 
are  turned  indifferently  in  all  directions,  and  that  we  cannot 
obtain  perfect  neutndity  except  when  the  molecules  form  a 
complete  closed  circuit  of  attraction. 

I  believe  that  a  true  theoiy  of  magnetism  should  admit  6f 
complete  demonstration,  that  it  should  present  no  anomalies,  and 
that  all  the  known  effects  should  at  once  be  explained  by  it. 

"Prom  num^ous  researches  I  have  gradually  formed  a  theory  of 
magnetism  entirely  based  upon  experimental  results,  and  these 
have  led  me  to  the  following  conclusions  :^- 
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1.  That  each  molecule  of  a  piece  of  iron,  steel,  or  other 
magnetic  metal  is  a  separate  and  independent  magnet,  having  its 
two  poles  and  distribution  of  magnetic  polarity  exactly  the  same 
as  its  total  evident  magnetism  when  noticed  upon  a  steel  bar- 
magnet. 

2.  That  each  molecule,  or  its  polarity,  can  be  rotated  in  either 
direction  upon  its  axis  by  torsion,  stress,  or  by  physical  forces  sndi 
as  magnetism  and  electricity. 

3.  That  the  inherent  polarity  or  magnetism  of  each  molecule 
is  a  constant  quantity  like  gravity;  that  it  can  neither  be 
augmented  nor  destroyed. 

4.  That  when  we  have  external  neutrality,  or  no  apparent 
magnetism,  the  molecules  or  their  polarities  arrange  themselves 
so  as  to  satisfy  their  mutual  attraction  by  the  shortest  path,  and 
thus  form  a  complete  closed  circuit  of  attraction. 

5.  That  when  magnetism  becomes  evident,  the  molecules  or 
their  polarities  have  all  rotated  symmetrically  in  a  given  direction, 
producing  a  north  pole  if  rotated  in  that  direction  as  regards  the 
piece  of  steel,  or  a  south  pole  if  rotated  in  the  opposite  directioiL 
Also,  that  in  evident  magnetism,  we  have  still  a  symmetiical 
arrangement,  but  one  whose  circles  of  attraction  are  not  completed 
except  through  an  external  armature  joining  both  poles. 

6.  That  we  have  permanent  magnetism  when  the  molecular 
rigidity,  as  in  tempered  steel,  retains  them  in  a  given  directiao, 
and  transient  magnetism  whenever  the  molecules  rotate  in  com- 
parative freedom,  as  in  soft  iron. 

Eocperinfiental  Evidences. 

In  the  above  theory  the  coercive  force  of  Poisson  is  replaced 
by  molecular  rigidity  and  freedom;  and  as  the  effects  of 
mechanical  vibrations,  torsion,  and  stress  upon  the  apparent 
destruction  and  facilitation  of  nrngnetism  is  well  known,  I  will^ 
before  demonstrating  the  more  serious  parts  of  the  thecay,  cite  a 
few  experiments  to  prove  that  molecular  rigidity  fcilfils  all  the 
requirements  of  an  assumed  coercive  force. 

The  influence  of  vibrations,  torsion,  or  stress  of  any  kind  upon 
a  magnetised  steel  or  iron  rod  may  be  seen  by  striking  with  a 
wooden  mallet  rods  of  hard  and  soft  steel,  also  hard  and  soft  iron 
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previously  magnetised  to  a  known  degree.  The  tempered  steel, 
owing  to  its  molecular  rigidity,  will  lose  but  5  per  cent.,  the  soft 
steel  60,  hard  iron  50,  and  soft  Swedish  iron  99  per  cent,  of  its 
magnetism,  the  amount  of  loss  depending  not  so  much  upon 
whether  the  metal  be  steel  or  iron,  as  upon  its  degree  of  hard- 
ness and  softness ;  and  as  hard  steel  requires  far  more  power  to 
magnetise  it  to  the  same  force  than  iron,  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
a  steel  so  hard  that  its  molecules  could  not  rotate,  and  that  conse- 
quently no  magnetism  could  be  manifested  from  a  given  inducing 
cause,  whilst  a  perfectly  soft  iron  would  give  the  maximum  effect, 
and  instantly  return  to  its  previous  state.  From  this  we  might  in 
error  suppose  that  soft  Swedish  iron  could  not  retain  its  magnet- 
ism, and  that  its  natural  state  would  be  zero,  or  neutrality.  The 
apparent  disappearance  of  magnetism,  however,  is  here  due  to  the 
extreme  freedom  of  motion  of  its  molecules  allowing  them  at  once 
to  follow  the  comparatively  feeble  directing  force  of  the  earth's 
magnetism.  We  can  demonstrate  this  by  feebly  magnetising  a 
rod  of  soft  iron  held  vertically,  so  that  its  north  pole  is  at  the 
lower  portion.  Upon  removing  the  inducing  magnet,  or  electro- 
magnetic coil,  we  find  that  the  rod  retains  a  powerful  north 
polarity;  but  if  magnetised  in  a  contrary  sense,  then  we  have 
only  traces  of  magnetism  left  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  inducing 
cause.  To  succeed  in  this  experiment,  as  in  all  others  where  soft 
iron  is  mentioned,  we  should  use  the  best  Swedish  charcoal  iron, 
thoroughly  annealed  at  high  temperature. 

We  find,  again,  that  rods  of  steel  or  iron  will  lose  far  less 
niagnetism  when  vibrated  in  the  magnetic  dip,  or  vertically,  when 
their  north  poles  are  at  the  lowest  extremity,  than  when  horizontal, 
or  still  less  than  when  their  poles  are  contrary  to  those  of  the  earth's 
field,  and  also  that  they  will  acquire  their  maximum  magnetism 
from  a  given  exciting  cause  when  held  vertically  as  described, 
and  the  molecules  allowed  greater  freedom  of  motion  to  obey  the 
directing  influence  by  vibrations,  torsion,  stress,  or  blows  upon  the 
iron.  Any  influence  that  would  tend  to  give  greater  freedom  of 
motion,  such  as  heat  or  mechanical  trepidations,  gives  a  far  higher 
magnetic  force  to  the  iron  than  could  be  obtained  without 
these  aids. 
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In  order  to  render  visible  the  effects  of  motion  npon  magnetism, 
we  may  take  two  glass  tubes,  or  ordinary  phials,  of  any  lengtli  or 
diameter,  say,  10  centimetres   in   length  by  2  centimMies  in 
diameter.     If  we  now  put  iron  filings  in  these  tubes,  leaving  about 
one-third  vacant,  so  as  to  allow  complete  freedom  in  the  filings 
when  shaken,  we  find  that  each  tube,  when  magnetised,  retains  an 
equal  amount  of  residual  magnetism,  and  that  this  all  dia^peais 
upon   slightly  shaking  the  tube.     We  are  thus  imitating  the 
effects  of  vibration.     But  if  in  one  of  these  tubes  we  pour  melUd 
resin  (in  fact,  any  slightly  viscous  liquid,  such  as  petroleum, 
6ufBces),  we  then  render  these  filings  more  rigid,  and  then  ve 
can  no  longer  produce  by  shaking,  the  disappearance  of  its  residoal 
magnetism.     In  pouring  in  petroleum  we  have  apparently  been 
introducing  a  strong  coerdtive  force,  but  we  know  that  it  can  only 
have  the  mechanical  effect  of  rendering  the  iron  filings  less  free 
to  turn,  and  so  comparatively  rigid.     If  we  desire  to  see  the 
effect  of  torsion,  we  have  only  to  shake  the  filings  so  that  when 
the  tube  is  held  horizontally  the  vacant  space  is  above,  and 
rotate  it  slighty  (but  without  shaking)  about  a  horizontal  axi& 
Its   remaining  magnetism    instantly  disappears   upon  rotation^ 
although    we    evidently    have    not    changed    the    longitudinal 
position  of  its  particles.     A  similar  effect  takes  place  upon  a  soft 
iron  rod,  for  if  we  magnetise  it  and  observe  its  remaining  mag- 
netism, we  find  that,  upon  giving  a  slight  torsion  to  this  wire, 
its  remaining  magnetism  instantly  disappears — a  similar  effect  to 
that  in  the   rotating  tube  of  iron  filings.    But  if  the  iron  is 
rendered  more  rigid  by  hammering,  or  steel  rendered  bard  and 
rigid  by  tempering,  torsions  or  vibrations  have  but  little  effect, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  filings  rendered  rigid  as  above  mentioned. 
Thus  we  have  no  longer  need  of  an  assumed  mysterious  coercive 
force  to  account  for  the  retention  of  magnetism,  for  onoe  knowing 
the  mechanical  qualities  of  iron  and  steel,  and  their  degree  of 
molecular  rigidity  or  hardness,  we  can  at  once  predict  their  reten- 
tive magnetic  powers.* 

•  «*0n  the  Molecular  Bigidity  of  Tempered  Steel,"  by  Profeaor  D.  £ 
Hnghea,  F.B.8.— JVoeMdtngt  ImHtvHon  ^  ITee^amco}  Engimoert^  page*  7tT9 
Jan^  1888. 
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Rotation  of  Inherent  Polarised  Moleculee. 
Torsion,  as  well  as  mechanical  vibrations,  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  powerful  influence  in  aiding  the  molecules  to  overcome 
their  inertia,  and  thus  aid  them  to  rotate  in  the  direction  of  the 
inducing  influence ;  and  we  may  thus  polarise  strongly  a  flat  soft 
iron  rod  by  simply  bending  or  vibrating  it  when  held  vertically,  and 
if  we  measure  the  magnetic  force  obtained  we  shall  notice  that  the 
force  is  strictly  relative  to  the  degree  of  softness  of  the  iron.    Thus, 
with  hard  steel  we  should  obtain  only  traces  of  polarisation,  whilst 
with  extremely  pure  soft  Swedish  iron  we  obtain  the  maximuin 
of  force.     The  bar  of  iron  or  steel,  being  held  in  the  earth's 
magnetic  field,  of   infinite  size  compared  with   the    bar,  and 
infinitely  homogeneous,  cannot  deflect  or  weaken  its  surround- 
ing field.     Its  lower  portion  being  north,  apparently  strengthens 
it  by  its  reaction,  whilst  its  upper,  south,  apparently  weakens  the 
field ;  but,  as  Maxwell  has  shown,  *^  the  two  poles  of  each  molecule 
are  equal  and  opposite,  consequently  the  sum  of  each  molecule 
and  the  whole  mass  must  be  zero." 

We  have  a  fer  greater  induced  polarity  in  iron  or  steel  when 
the  iron  is  in  thin  bars  or  small  wires,  and  this  we  should  expect, 
as  the  external  molecules  rotate  directly  under  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  magnetism,  whilst  those  forming  the  interior  of  the  bar 
either  rotate  feebly,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  very  thick  bars,  actually 
act  as  an  armature,  preventing,  by  their  influence,  free  rotation 
of  the  exterior  molecides. 

Thus,  as  the  sum  of  the  two  and  equal  polarities  in  a  bar  of 
iron  is  zero,  it  is  evident  that  its  polarity  must  be  inherent.  I 
have  some  remarkably  pure  soft  Swedish  iron  wire,  one  millimetre 
in  diameter,  and  as  its  inherent  polar  force  seemed  great  when  held 
vertically  in  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  I  measured  in  the  induc- 
tion balance  this  force  compared  with  a  similar  colunm  of  the 
magnetic  atmosphere  which  it  displaced.  The  inherent  polarity 
of  this  wire,  simply  rendered  evident  by  the  earth's  magnetism, 
was  15,600  times  greater  than  the  column  it  displaced. 

We  cannot,  either  by  induction,  conduction,  or  concentration, 
produce  a  greater  force  in  another  body  of  similar  displacement  or 
size,  otherwise  we  could  easily  create  power  from  a  feeble  source. 
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Thus  the  enormously  greater  magnetic  power  observed  in  iron 
than  the  same  column  of  air  whioh  it  displaces  must  be  due  to 
the  inherent  polarity  of  its  molecules. 

Amongst  numerous  bars  of  iron  upon  which  I  have  exp'^ri- 
mented,  one  of  ordinary  hoo^Hiron,  2  centimetres  wide,  4'> 
centimetres  long,  and  \h  millimetre  thick,  not  softened,  possp>^»  - 
suflBcient  moh^cular  rigidity  to  be  apparently  uninfluenceil  1> 
earth's  magnetism.  When  this  rod  is  rendered  neutral,  we  liJivi* 
but  feeble  polarity — mere  traces  when  it  is  held  vertically  uii«:'  r 
the  earth's  magnetic  influence;  but  if  we  apply  a  few  succe<^iv' 
torsions  or  vibrations  to  it  when  thus  held,  we  have  at  once  sewi:.' 
thousand  times  greater  polarity  than  before.  Now,  if  iron  hail  tl. 
power  of  deflecting  or  concentrating  the  earth's  magnetism  u|« :: 
itself,  it  should  not  require  the  mechanical  aid  to  molecular  rota- 
tion given  to  it  by  these  torsions  or  vibrations.  Thus  we  are  forf.-i 
to  conclude  at  least  the  existence  of  the  inherent  polarity  of  t'  •• 
molecules ;  and,  if  we  admit  this,  we  must  also,  as  a  necessary  coi.- 
sequence,  admit  the  rotation  of  these  molecules,  else  we  cannot  t'X- 
plain  why  mechanical  vibrations  allowing  freedom  of  motion  s\«''.  1 
always  produce  the  polarity  in  accordance  with  the  directing  cr.i:- . 
I  have  already  shown  that  torsion  and  vibrationsjjer  se  are  aj>pareh-  y 
destructive  of  magnetism;  consecpiently  in  this  ease  PoissonV  tv. 
fluids  and  Ampere's  parallel  currents  should,  according  to  i^A: 
theory,  be  mixed  or  heterogenous,  whilst  according  to  the  view- 1 
am  sustaining  the  polarised  molecules  should  obey,  as  conija-- 
needles,  any  magnetic  directing  cause  whenever  suflUcient  in«l'  - 
cular  freedom  of  motion  allows  free  rotation. 

The  inherent  polarity  of  iron  may  again  be  observed  by  draw- 
ing a  flat  rod  of  soft  iron  over  one  or  both  poles  of  a  pennant :.t 
magnet.  This  rod  will  then  be  powerfully  magnetised,  its  remaii-- 
ing  magnetism,  when  separated  from  the  magnet,  being  suiH- 
ciently  powerful  to  strongly  deflect  a  suspended  direction  neetllf. 
A  few  slight  torsions  or  vibrations  will  then  completely  discharge  i*. 
Now,  suppose  this  operation  repeated  successively  many  thousan  1 
times,  if  there  was  no  inherent  polarity  we  should  have  gradually 
drawn  all  the  polarity  out  of  the  magnet,  and  discharged  it  intt) 
the  atmosphere.     Nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place.     The  mole- 
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cules  of  the  iron  are  simply  rotated  each  time,  and  the  only 
energy  in  work  expended  or  lost  comes  from  the  arm  of  the 
experimenter,  and  the  energy  required  would  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  molecular  freedom,  or  softness  and  hardness  of  the 
iron  and  steel :  thus,  whilst  soft  iron  could  be  easily  polarised  and 
discharged  by  mechanical  torsions,  hard-tempered  steel  would 
require  a  far  greater  amount. 

Dr.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  F.R.S.,  kindly  aided  me  in  this  part  of 
the  research  by  passing  a  current  from  his  well-known  chloride 
of  silver  battery  through  iron  and  steel  wires.  A  condenser  of 
42*8  microfarad  capacity,  charged  by  3,360  cells,  was  used.  We 
passed  this  enormous  electric  charge  longitudinally  through  the 
wires,  and  observations  were  made  as  to  whether  any  change 
whatever  was  produced  in  their  quality  or  inherent  polarity,  the 
result  being  that  these  wires  gave  exactly  the  same  magnetic 
polarity  from  a  given  directing  or  inducing  cause  as  before,  being 
similar  in  nature  and  degree,  consequently  this  enormous  electric 
force  had  not  changed  or  destroyed  the  original  inherent  polarity. 

If  the  molecules  possess  inherent  polarity  and  rotate  upon 
their  axes,  similar  to  a  series  of  compass  needles  having  a  slight 
degree  of  frictional  rigidity,  then,  upon  passing  one  pole  of  a 
magnet  above  them,  they  would  turn  symmetrically  in  one 
direction,  and  drawing  the  same  pole  of  the  magnet  in  the 
contrary  direction  would  rotate  them,  and  they  would  then  remain 
symmetrically  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  precisely  similar  effect  takes  place  in  a  soft  iron  rod,  placed 
east  and  west  a  few  inches  above  a  direction  needle.  Upon 
drawing  the  south  pole  of  a  powerful  natural  magnet  at  a  few 
centimetres  distance  above  the  wire  from  east  to  west,  the  north 
polarities  of  the  molecules  successively  turn  in  the  direction  of 
west,  following  the  attraction  of  the  south  pole,  as  previously  seen 
on  the  small  compass  needles.  The  rod  is  now  magnetised  with 
its  north  pole  west,  as  indicated  by  the  direction  needle  below  any 
portion  of  this  rod.  Upon  passing  the  same  south  pole  of  the 
natural  magnet  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  molecules  all  rotate, 
their  north  poles  still  turning  successively  to  the  south  pole  of 
the  permanent  magnet  until  its  arrival  at  the  end  from  which  the 
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first  magnetisation  commenced.      The  rod    has   now    entirely 
changed  its  polarity,  and  its  north  pole  is  east. 

This  phenomenon  is  well  kno¥m  in  the  ordinary  magnetisation 
of  rods,  where  care  is  taken  to  draw  the  magnet  alwa^  in  a 
similar  direction,  or  the  poles  would  be  reversed  at  each  to  and 
fro  drawing.  To  account  for  this,  on  Couloumb-Poisson's  theofj, 
it  would  be  requisite  that,  first,  all  the  fluids  be  separated  with 
their  north  fluids  symmetrically  in  one  direction,  but  on  drawing 
back  the  magnet,  these  fluids  would  have  to  mix  together,  the 
north  fluid  passing  through  its  south  fluid  to  be  finally  opposite 
to  its  previous  position,  its  coercive  force  doing  the  double  work 
of  allowing  both  fluids  to  mix  and  pass  through  each  other,  and 
finally  keeping  them  entirely  apart.  Ampdre's  theory  would  re- 
quire that  from  a  hap-hazard  arrangement  the  molecules  should 
become  symmetrically  arranged  upon  the  first  passage  of  the 
magnet,  then  upon  its  reversed  direction  one  half  of  the  electric 
elementary  currents  should  successively  revolve  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  arrive  at  neutrality  before,  finally,  the  other  half 
followed  the  direction  of  the  first  half,  and  now  all  these  cairents 
would  be  revolving  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  upon  the 
first  magnetisation.  We  thus  see  that  both  these  theories,  whilst 
resting  altogether  upon  assumption,  are  extremely  complicated 
and  improbable. 

We  might  suppose,  from  the  theory  which  I  am  advocating, 
that  upon  the  rotation  of  the  molecules  there  would  be  some 
disturbance  or  mechanical  trepidation ;  and  such  is  found  to  be  the 
case,  as  first  observed  by  Page,  and  afterwards  verified  by  Dr. 
Joule  and  De  la  Bive,  in  the  molecular  sounds  produced  in  irm 
upon  its  magnetisation.  Beis's  first  telephone  was  founded  upon 
these  sounds,  and  Du  Moncel  has  made  numerous  researches  upon 
this  subject. 

In  the  last  of  my  experiments  cited,  the  sounds  are  too  fedbk 
to  be  heard,  but  by  the  application  of  the  microphone  these 
trepidations  at  once  become  audible. 

That  molecules  of  iron  and  other  metals  rotate  with  time, 
whose  period  becomes  shortened  by  mechanical  vibrations,  is  well 
known  in  metallurgy,  the  ultimate  result  being  generally  the 
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passage  from  a  fibrous  condition,  as  in  iron  \vires,  to  a  high  degree 
of  crystallisation.    For  many  years  I  employed  a  circular  vibrating 
spring  as  the  regulator  of  speed  of  my  printing  telegraph  instru- 
ment, and  although  this  spring  was  so  regulated  by  means  of 
a  frictional  break,  or  ^^Frein,"  as  not  to  surpass  its  limits  of 
elasticity,  these  springs  were  constantly  breaking  after  a  few  days' 
use,  and,  as  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity,  I  made  special  researches 
into  the  cause  of  this  breaking  after  a  few  days  constant  vibratory 
action.     I  found  at  the  point  of  rupture  a  high  state  of  crystallisa- 
tion.   Fibrous  iron  would  thus  become  thoroughly  crystallised  and 
break  in  one  day ;  the  number  of  vibrations  for  an  instrument  in 
constant  use  during  24  hours  being  1,209,600.    Thus  we  could 
roughly  estimate  the  life  of  iron  in  the  fonn  of  one  of  these 
springs  at  one  million  vibrations.    Copper  crystallised  in  one  hour, 
and  all  metals  and  alloys  were  inferior  to  steel,  except  aluminium 
bronze.     The  latter  springs  would  stand  six  weeks'  constant  use,  or 
some  fifty  millions  of  vibrations.     I  finally  resolved  this  problem 
by  spreading  the  amount  of  vibrating  work  over  a  spiral  spring 
containing  3  metres  of  steel  rod  wound  into  the  same  space  as 
previously  held  by  the  straight  rod  of  30  centimetres ;  by  this 
means  the  average  life  of  these  springs  has  become  five  years. 
Evidently  the  molecules  of  these  fibrous  springs  must  have  rotated 
under  the  vibrations,  in  order  to  produce  crystals.     The  same 
phenomenon  is  observed  in  axles  of  carriages  receiving  constant 
trepidations,  large  crystals  being  always  found  at  the  point  of 
firacture.    Again,  if  we  rapidly  magnetise  and  demagnetise  an 
iron  rod,  we  have  the  production  of  evident  heat,  due  to  the 
constant  motion  of  its  molecules. 

Maxwell  describes  an  experiment  of  Beetz,  in  which  an  exceed* 
ingly  small  filament  of  iron  was  deposited  by  electrotype,  under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  magnetic  field,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
inherent  polarity  of  comparatively  few  molecules,  and,  as  its  mag- 
netic force  was  very  great,  he  regards  the  experiment  as  concla- 
aive*  My  own  experiments  show  that  we  have  far  less  external 
magnetic  force  from  a  solid  har  than  from  a  thin  tube  or  flat  bar 
of  the  same  surface  exposed  to  a  limited  exciting  cause.  We 
know  that  magnetism  does  not  penetrate  to  a  very  great  depths 
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and  we  also  know  that,  if  to  a  thin  steel  permanent  magnet 
we  place  another  piece  unmagnetised,  or,  better  still,  a  rod  of 
soft^iron,  its  external  polarity  is  greatly  reduced;  consequently 
the  external  evidence  of  polarity  is  not  a  direct  measure  of  the 
degree  of  rotation,  nor  of  the  total  inherent  polarity  of  its  mass. 
We  may  have  a  great  superficial  external  rotation  superposed 
upon  rotations  of  an  opposite  nature,  as  will  be  seen  later ;  and 
thus  the  internal  molecules  of  a  magnet  often  act  more  or  less  as 
an  external  armature  in  closing  its  circle  of  attractions. 

I  have  stated  my  belief  that  the  molecule  itself  possesses  its 
inherent  polarity,  which,  like  gravity,  is  an  endowed  quality  for 
which  we  have  no  more  reason  to  suspect  the  cause  to  be  element- 
ary electric  currents  than  that  elementary  currents  should  be  the 
cause  of  gravity,  chemical  affinity,  or  cohesion  and  its  polar  power 
of  crystallisation,  most  of  which  are  affected  by  an  electric  current. 
We  have  a  certain  analogy  between  electric  currents  and  mag- 
netism, but  not  so  great  as  the  analogy  between  the  magnetic 
polarity  of  a  molecule  and  its  other  endowed  qualities. 

IVIagnetism,  like  chemical  affinity,  cohesion,  and  crystaUintioD, 
has  its  critical  points.  Faraday  discovered  that  at  red-jellov 
heat  iron  instantly  lost  its  apparent  polar  magnetic  power,  to  be 
as  instantly  restored  at  red  heat,  the  critical  point  varying  in 
iron,  steel,  etc.,  and  being  the  lowest  in  nickel.  This  would  be 
difficult  to  explain  upon  Ampere's  theory,  as  we  should  have  to 
admit  the  instant  destruction  or  cessation  of  the  elementarr 
currents,  to  be  again  restored  at  a  few  degrees  less  temperature. 
It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  explain  under  my  view,  if  it  did 
not  belong  to  a  whole  class  of  phenomena  due  to  the  possession 
by  the  molecules  of  various  endowed  qualities,  of  which  chemistry 
and  all  our  means  of  research  can  only  teach  us  their  critical 
points,  without  attempting  to  explain  why  for  instance,  iron  has 
a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  gold.  We  know  that  it  is  so; 
we  know  that  the  molecules  of  all  matter  are  endowed  with  ceitaia 
qualities  having  certain  critical  points,  and  I  can  see  no  reasoo 
for  separating  their  magnetic  inherent  polarity  firom  their 
numerous  other  qualities. 
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Neuiraliiy. 

The  apparatus  needed  for  researches  upon  evident  external 
polarity  requires  no  very  great  skill  or  thought,  but  simply 
an  appaiatos  to  measure  correctly  the  force  of  the  evident  repul- 
sion or  attraction ;  in  the  case  of  neutrality,  however,  the  external 
polarity  disappears,  and  we  consequently  require  special  apparatus, 
together  with  the  utmost  care  and  reflection  in  its  use. 

From  namerous  researches  previously  made  by  means  of  the 
induction  balance,  the  results  of  which  I  have  already  published, 
I  felt  convinced  that  in  investigating  the  cause  of  magnetism 
and  neutrality  I  should  have  in  it  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful 
instrument  of  research  ever  brought  to  bear  upon  the  molecular 
construction  of  iron,  as  indeed  of  all  metals.  It  neglects  all  forces 
which  do  not  produce  a  change  in  the  molecular  structure,  and 


enables  us  to  penetrate  at  once  to  the  interior  of  a  magnet  or 
piece  of  iron,  observing  only  its  peculiar  structure  and  the  change 
which  t&kes  place  during  magnetisation  or  apparent  neutrality. 

The  induction  balance  is  aflected  by  three  distinct  arrange- 
meota  of  molecular  structure  in  iron  and  steel,  by  means  of  which 
we  have  apparent  external  neutrality. 

Fig.  1  shows  several  polar  directions  of  the  molecules  as  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows.  Poisson  assumed,  as  a  necessity  of  his 
theory,  that  a  molecule  is  spherical,  but  Dr.  Joule's  experimental 
proof  of  the  elongation  of  iron  by  tWdtto  of  its  length  when 
magnetised,  proves  at  least  that  its  form  is  not  spherical;  and,  as  I 
am  unable  at  present,  to  demonstrate  my  own  views  as  to  its 
exact  form,  I  have  simply  indicated  its  polar  direction  by  arrows 
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— ^the  dotted  oval  lines  merely  indicating  its  limits  of  firee  elastic 
rotation. 

In  Fig.  1,  at  Ay  we  have  neutrality  by  the  mutual  attraction  of 
each  pair  of  molecules,  being  the  shortest  path  in  which  they 
could  satisfy  their  mutual  attractions.  At  B  we  have  the  case  of 
superposed  magnetism  of  equal  external  value,  rendering  the  wire 
or  rod  apparently  neutral,  although  a  lower  series  of  molecules  are 
rotated  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  upper  series,  giving  to 
the  rod  opposite  and  equal  polarities.  At  C  we  have  the  molecules 
arranged  in  a  circular  chain  around  the  axis  of  a  wire  or  rod 
through  which  an  electric  current  has  passed.  At  D  we  have  the 
evident  polarity  induced  by  the  earth's  directive  influence  when  a 
soft  iron  rod  is  held  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  At  E  we  have  a 
longitudinal  neutrality  produced  in  the  same  rod  when  placed 
magnetic  west,  the  polarity  in  the  latter  case  being  transversal. 

In  all  these  cases  we  have  a  perfectly  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment, and  I  have  not  yet  foimd  a  single  case  in  well-annealed 
soft  iron  in  which  I  could  detect  a  heterogeneous  arrangement,  35 
supposed  by  Ampere,  De  la  Rive,  Weber,  Wiedermann,  and 
Maxwell. 

We  can  only  study  neutrality  with  perfectly  soil  SwedisL 
iron.  Hard  iron  and  steel  retain  previous  magnetisations,  and  at 
apparent  external  neutrality  would  in  most  cases  be  the  super- 
position of  one  magnetism  upon  another  of  equal  external  force 
in  the  opposite  direction,  as  shown  at  B,  Fig.  1.  Perfectly  soft 
iron  we  can  easily  free,  by  vibrations,  from  the  slightest  trace  of 
previous  magnetism,  and  study  the  neutrality  produced  under 
varying  conditions. 

If  we  take  a  flat  bar  of  soft  iron,  of  30  or  more  centimetres  in 
length,  and  hold  it  vertically  (giving  while  thus  held  a  few  torraons, 
vibrations,  or,  better  still,  a  few  slight  blows  with  a  wooden  mallets 
in  order  to  allow  its  molecules  to  rotate  with  perfect  freedom),  w^ 
find  its  lower  end  to  be  of  strong  north  polarity,  and  its  upper  eiKi 
south.  On  reversing  the  rod  and  repeating  the  vibrations,  we  find 
that  its  lower  end  has  precisely  a  similar  north  polarity.  Thus  the 
iron  is  homogeneous,  and  its  polarity  symmetricaL  If  we  nov 
magnetise  this  rod  to  produce  a  strong  south  pole  at  its  low^r 
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portion,  we  can  gradually  reverse  this  polarity,  by  the  influence  of 
earth's  magnetism,  by  slightly  tapping  the  upper  extremity  with  a 
small  wooden  mallet.  If  we  observe  this  rod  by  means  of  a 
direction  needle  at  all  parts,  and  successively  during  its  gradual 
passage  fix>m  one  polarity  to  the  other,  there  will  be  no  sudden 
break  into  a  hap-hazard  arrangement,  but  a  gradual  and  perfectly 
symmetrical  rotation  from  one  direction  to  that  of  the  opposite 
polarity. 

If  this  rod  is  placed  east  and  west,  having  first,  say,  a  north 
polarity  to  the  right,  we  can  gradually  discharge  or  rotate  the 
molecules  to  zero,  and  as  gradually  reverse  the  polarity  by  simply 
inclining  the  rod  so  as  to  be  slightly  influenced  by  earth's 
magnetism ;  and  at  no  portion  of  this  passage  from  one  polarity 
to  neutrality,  and  to  that  of  the  opposite  name,  will  there  be 
found  a  break  of  continuity  of  rotation  or  hap-hazard  arrange- 
ment. If  we  rotate  this  rod  slowly,  horizontally  or  vertically, 
taking  observations  at  each  few  degrees  of  rotation  of  an  entire 
revolution,  we  find  still  the  same  gradual  symmetrical  change  of 
polarity,  and  that  its  symmetry  is  as  complete  at  neutrality  as  in 
evident  polarity. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  no  complete  neutrality,  the  longi- 
tudinal polarity  simply  becoming  transversal  when  the  rod  is  east 
and  west.   F,  Cr,  H,  I,  J,  Fig.  1,  show  this  gradual  change,  H  being 
neutral  longitudinally,  but  polarised  transversely.     If,  in  place  of 
the  rod,  we  take  a  small  square  soft  iron  plate  and  allow  its  mole- 
cules freedom  imder  the  sole  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism, 
then  We  invariably  find  the  polarity  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  dip,  no  matter  in  what  position  it  be  held,  and  a  sphere 
of  soft  iron  could  only  be  polarised  in  a  similar  direction.    Thus 
we  can    never  obtain  complete  external  neutrality  whilst  the 
moleoriles  have  freedom  and  do  not  form  an  internal  closed  circle 
of  matnal  attractions ;   and  whatever  theory  we  may  ad<^t  •  as 
to  the  cause  of  polarity  in  the  molecule,  such  as  Couloumb's, 
Poisson's,  Ampdre's,  or  Weber's,  there  can  exist  no  hap-hazard 
arrangement  in  perfectly  soft  iron,  as  long  as  it  is  free  from  all 
external  causes  except  the  influence  of  the  earth ;  consequently 
these  theories  are  wrong  in  one  of  their  most  essential  parts. 
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We  can,  however,  produce  a  closed  circle  of  mutual  attraction 
in  iron  and  steel,  producing  complete  neutrality  as  long  as  the 
structure  is  not  destroyed  by  some  stronger  external  directing 
influence. 

Oersted  discovered  that  an  external  magnetic  needle  places 
itself  perpendicular  to  an  electric  current ;  and  we  should  expect 
that,  if  the  molecules  of  an  iron  wire  possessed  inherent  polarity 
and  could  rotate,  a  similar  effect  would  take  place  in  the  interior 
of  the  wire  to  that  observed  by  Oersted.  Wiedermann  first 
remarked  this  effect,  and  it  has  been  known  as  circular  mag- 
netism. This  circle,  however,  consists  really  in  each  molecule 
having  placed  itself  perpendicular  to  the  current,  simply  obeying 
Oersted's  law,  and  thus  forming  a  complete  circle  in  which  the 
mutual  attractions  of  the  molecules  forming  that  circle  are 
satisfied,  as  shown  at  C,  Fig.  1.  This  wire  becomes  completely 
neutral,  any  previous  symmetrical  arrangement  of  polarity 
rotating  to  form  its  complete  circle  of  attractions ;  and  we  caa 
thus  form  in  hard  iron  and  steel  a  neutrality  extremely  diflicult 
to  break  up  or  destroy.  We  have  evident  proof  that  this 
neutrality  consists  of  a  closed  chain,  or  circle,  as  by  torsion  we 
can  partially  deflect  them  on  either  side ;  thus  from  a  perfect 
externally  neutral  wire,  producing  either  polarity,  by  simple 
mechanical  angular  displacement  of  the  molecules,  as  by  right- 
or  left-handed  torsion. 

If  we  magnetise  a  wire  placed  east  and  west,  it  will  retain  this 
polarity  until  freed  by  vibrations,  as  already  remarked.  If  we 
pass  an  electric  current  through  this  magnetised  wire,  we  can 
notice  the  gradual  rotation  of  the  molecules,  and  the  formation  of 
the  circular  neutrality.  If  we  commence  with  a  weak  cnnent. 
gradually  increasing  its  strength,  we  can  rotate  them  as  slowly 
as  may  be  desired.  There  is  no  sudden  break  or  hap-haaud 
moment  of  neutrality:  the  movements  to  perfect  zero  sre 
accomplished  with  perfect  symmetry  throughout. 

We  can  produce  a  more  perfect  and  shorter  circle  of  attrac- 
tions by  the  superposition  of  magnetism,  as  at  B,  Fig.  1.  If  we 
magnetise  a  piece  of  steel  or  iron  in  a  given  direction  with  a 
strong  magnetic  directing  power,  the  magnetism  penetrates  to  a 
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certam  depth.  If  we  slightly  diminish  the  magnetising  power, 
and  magnetise  the  rod  in  a  contrary  direction,  we  may  reduce  it 
to  zero,  by  the  superposition  of  an  exterior  magnetism  upon  one 
of  a  contrary  name  existing  at  a  greater  depth ;  and  if  we  continue 
this  operation,  gradually  diminishing  the  force  at  each  reversal, 
we  can  easily  superpose  ten  or  more  distinct  symmetrical  arrange- 
ments, and,  as  their  mutual  attractions  are  satisfied  in  a  shorter 
circle  than  in  that  produced  by  electricity,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  destroy  this  formation  when  once  produced. 

The  induction  balance  affords  also  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  molecules  not  only  form  a  closed  circle  of  attractions,  as 
at  B,  but  that  they  can  mutually  react  upon  each  other,  so  as  to 
close  a  circle  of  attractions  as  a  double  molecule,  as  shown  at  A. 
The  experimental  evidence,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  dwell  on 
this  point,  as  the  neutrality  obtained  by  superposition  is  some- 
what similar  in  its  external  effects. 

We  can  produce  a  perfectly  symmetrical  closed  circle  of  attrao- 
tions  of  the  nature  of  the  neutrality  of  C,  Fig.  6,  by  forming  a 
steel  wire  into  a  closed  circle,  10  centimetres  in  diameter,  if  this 
wire  is  well  joined  at  its  extremities  by  twisting  and  soldering. 
We  can  then  magnetise  this  ring  by  slowly  revolving  it  at  the 
extremity  of  one  pole  of  a  strong  permanent  magnet ;  and,  to 
avoid  consequent  poles  at  the  part  last  touching  the  magnet,  we 
should  have  a  graduating  wedge  of  wood,  so  that  whilst  revolving 
it  may  be  gradually  removed  to  greater  distance.    This  wire  will 
then  contain  no  consequent  points  or  external  magnetism :  it  will 
be  found  perfectly  neutral  in  all  parts  of  its  closed  circle.    Its 
neutrality  is  similar  to  C,  Fig.  6 ;  for  if  we  cut  this  wire  at  any 
point  we  find  extremely  strong  magnetic  polarity,  being  magnet- 
ised by  this  method  to  saturation,  and  having  retained  (which  it 
will  indefinitely)  its  circle  of  attractions  complete. 

I  have  already  shown  that  soft  iron,  when  its  molecules  are 
allowed  perfect  fireedom  by  vibration,  invariably  takes  the  polarity 
of  the  external  directing  influence,  such  as  that  of  the  earth,  and 
it  does  so  even  with  greater  freedom  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
Manufacturers  of  electro-magnets  for  telegraphic  instruments  are 
very  careful  to  choose  the  softest  iron  and  thoroughly  anneal  it ; 
VOL.  xn.  27 
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but  very  few  recognise  the  importance  as  regards  the  poBitkm  of 
the  iron  whilst  annealing  it  under  the  earth's  direfcting  influenee. 
The  &ct,  however,  has  long  since  been  observed. 

Dr,  Hooke,  1684,  remarked  that  steel  or  iron  was  magnetised 
when  heated  to  redness  and  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  I 
have  slightly  varied  this  experiment  by  heating  to  redness  three 
similar  steel  bars,  two  of  which  had  been  previously  magnetised 
to  saturation,  and  placed  separately  with  contrazy  polarity  as 
regards  each  other,  the  third  being  neutral.  Upon  cooling,  these 
three  bars  were  found  to  have  identical  and  similar  polarity. 
Thus  the  molecules  of  this  most  rigid  material,  cast  steel,  had 
become  free  at  red  heat,  and  rotated  under  the  earth's  magnetic 
influence,  giving  exactly  the  same  force  on  each ;  conseqaenily 
the  previous  magnetisation  of  two  of  these  bars  had  neither  aug- 
mented nor  weakened  the  inherent  polarity  of  their  molecules. 
Soft  iron  gave  under  these  conditions  by  far  the  greatest  force, 
its  inherent  polarity  being  greater  than  that  of  steel. 

I  have  made  numerous  other  experiments  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  neutrality,  but  they  all  confirm  those  I  have  cited, 
which  I  consider  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  neutrality. 

Superposed  Magnetism. 

Knowing  that  by  torsion  we  can  rotate  or  diminish  magnetism. 
I  was  anxious  to  obtain  by  its  means  a  complete  rotation  from 
north  polarity  to  neutrality,  and  from  neutrality  to  south  polarity, 
or  to  completely  reverse  magnetic  polarity  by  a  slight  right  or 
left  torsion. 

I  have  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  in  obtaining  strong  revenal 
of  polarities,  by  superposing  one  polarity  given  whilst  the  rod  is 
under  a  right  elastic  torsion,  with  another  of  the  opposite  polarity 
given  under  a  left  elastic  torsion,  the  neutral  point  then  being 
reached  when  the  rod  is  free  from  torsion.  The  rod  should  be  vefy 
strongly  magnetised  under  its  first  or  right-hand  torsion,  so  that 
its  interior  molecules  are  rotated,  or,  in  other  words,  magnetised 
to  saturation ;  the  second  magnetisation  in  the  contnuy  sense  and 
torsion  should  be  feebler,  so  as  only  to  magnetise  the  6nr&ee»  or 
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not  more  than  one-half  its  depth :  these  caji  be  easily  adjoated  to 
each  other  so  ae  to  form  a  complete  polar  balance  of  force,  pro- 
dncing,  when  the  rod  18  free  from  torsion,  the  neutrality  as  shown 
at  B,  Kg.  1. 

The  apparatos  needed  is  simply  a  good  compound  horse-ehoe 
pennanent  magnet,  15  centimHres  long,  having  six  or  more 
plates,  giving  it  a  total  thickness  of  at  least  3  centimetres.  We 
need  a  sn£Scieiitly  powerful  magnet,  as  I  find  that  I  obtain  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  magnetism  upon  a  rod  or  strip  of  iron 
■by  drawing  it  lengthwise  over  a  single  pole  in  a  direction  frxim 
that  pole,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2 ;  we  can  then  obtain  saturation  by 
repeated  drawings,  keeping  the  same  molecular  symmetry  in  each 
experiment. 

la  order  to  apply  ft  slight  elastic  torsion  when  mt^etising 
rods  or  wires,  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  attach  two  brass 
clamp  keys  to  the  extremities  of  the  rods,  or  simply  turn  the 
ends  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram,  by  which 


means  we  can  apply  an  elastic  twist  or  torsion  whilst  drawing 
the  rod  over  the  pole  of  the  pennanent  magnet.  Wfe  can  thus 
snperpose  several  and  opposite  symmetrical  stmctures,  producing 
a  polar  north  or  south  as  desired,  greatly  in  excess  of  that  possible 
tmder  a  single  or  even  double  magnetisation,  and  by  carefully 
adjusting  the  proportion  of  opposing  magnetisms,  so  that  both 
polarities  have  the  same  external  force,  the  rod  will  be  at  perfect 
external  neutrality  when  free  from  torsion. 

If  we  now  hold  one  end  of  this  rod  at  a  few  centimHres 
distance  from  a  magnetic  directive  needle,  we  find  it  perfectly 
neutral  when  free  of  torsion,  but  the  slightest  torsion  right  or 
left  at  once  produces  violent  repulsion  or  attraction,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  torsion  given  to  tbe  rod,  the  iron  rod  or  strips 
of  hoop-iron  which  I  use  for  this  experiment  being  able,  when  at 
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the  distance  of  5  centim^res  fix>m  the  needle,  to  turn  it  instantly 
90^  on  either  side  of  its  zero. 

The  external  neutrality  that  we  can  now  produce  at  will  is 
absolute,  as  it  crosses  the  line  of  two  contrary  polarities,  being 
similar  to  the  zero  of  my  electric  sonometer,  whose  zero  is  obtained 
by  the  crossing  of  two  opposing  electric  forces. 

This  rod  of  iron  retains  its  peculiar  powers  of  reversal  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  a  condition  quite  different  to  that  of 
ordinary  magnetisation,  for  the  same  rod,  when  magnetised  to 
saturation  under  a  single  ordinary  magnetism,  loses  its  eYident 
magnetism  by  a  few  elastic  torsions,  as  I  have  already  shown; bnt 
when  it  is  magnetised  under  the  double  torsion  with  its  superposed 
magnetism,  it  is  but  slightly  reduced  by  variations  or  numeroos 
torsions,  and  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  render  this  rod  again 
free  frx>m  its  double  polar  effects,  except  by  strongly  remagnetr 
ising  it  to  saturation  with  a  single  polarity.  The  superposed 
magnetism  then  becomes  a  single  directive  force,  and  we  can 
then  by  a  few  vibrations  or  torsions  reduce  the  rod  to  its  ordinaiy 
condition. 

The  effects  of  superposed  magnetism  and  its  doable  polarity  I 
have  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as  by  the  electro-magnetic 
influence  of  coils,  or  in  very  soft  iron  simply  by  the  directive 
influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  reversing  the  rod  and^tor8i0D5 
when  held  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  these  rods  when  placed 
magnetic  west  showing  distinctly  the  double  polar  effects. 

It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  we  are  enabled  to  superpose  and 
obtain  the  maximum  effects  on  thin  strips  of  iron  from  j  to  ^ 
millimetre  in  thickness,  whilst  in  thicker  rods  we  have  far  less 
effect,  being  masked  by  the  comparatively  neutral  state  of  tk 
interior,  the  exterior  molecules  then  reacting  upon  those  of  the 
interior,  allowing  them  to  complete  in  the  interior  their  circle  of 
attractions. 

I  was  anxious  to  obtain  wires  which  would  preserve  this 
structure  against  the  destructive  influence  of  torsion  and  vibrations^ 
so  that  I  could  constantly  employ  the  same  wires  without  the 
comparatively  long  and  tedious  process  of  preparation.  Soft  iron 
soon  loses  the  structure,  or  becomes  enfeebled,  under  the  constaoi 
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to  and  fro  torsions  requisite  where  we  desire  a  constant  cliange 
of  polarity,  as  described  later  in  the  magnetic  bells.  Hard  steel 
preserves  its  structure,  but  its  molecular  rigidity  is  so  great  that 
we  obtain  but  mere  traces  of  any  change  of  polarity  by  torsion. 
I  have  found,  however,  that  fine  cast  drill  steel,  untempered,  of 
the  kind  employed  by  watchmakers,  is  most  suitable :  these  are 
generally  sold  in  straight  lengths  of  30  centimetres.  Wires 
1  millimetre  in  diameter  should  be  used,  and  when  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  force,  several  of  these  wires,  say,  nine  or  ten,  should 
be  formed  into  a  single  rod  or  bunch. 

The  wire  as  sold  is  too  rigid  to  give  its  maximum  of  molecular 
rotation  effect.  We  must  therefore  give  it  two  entire  turns  or  twists 
to  the  right,  and  strongly  magnetise  it  on  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet  whilst  under  torsion.  We  must  again  repeat  this  operation 
in  the  contrary  direction,  after  restoring  the  wire  to  its  previous 
position,  giving  now  two  entire  turns  to  the  left  and  magnetising 
it  on  the  south  pole.  On  restoring  the  wire  to  its  original  place, 
it  wiU  be  extremely  flexible,  and  we  may  now  superpose  several 
contrary  polarities  under  contrary  torsions,  as  already  described. 

The  power  of  these  wires,  if  properly  prepared,  is  most  remark- 
able, being  able  to  reverse  their  polarity  under  torsion,  as  if  they 
were  completely  saturated ;  and  they  preserve  this  power  indefinitely 
if  not  touched  by  a  magnet.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
explain  the  action  of  the  rotative  effects  obtained  in  these  wires 
under  any  other  theory  than  that  which  I  have  advanced ;  and 
the  absolute  external  neutrality  that  we  obtain  in  them  when 
the  polarities  are  changing,  we  know,  from  their  structure,  to  be 
perfectly  symmetrical. 

I  was  anxious  to  show,  upon  the  reading  of  this  Paper,  some 
mechanical  movement  produced  by  molecular  rotation,  conse- 
quently I  have  arranged  two  bells  that  are  struck  alternately  by  a 
polarised  armature  put  in  motion  by  the  double  polarised  rod  I 
have  already  described,  but  whose  position,  at  3  centimetres  distant 
from  the  axis  of  the  armature,  remains  invariably  the  same.  The 
magnetic  armature  consists  of  a  horizontal  light  steel  bar  sus- 
pended by  its  central  axle  ;  the  bells  are  thin  wine  glasses,  giving 
a  clear,  musical  tone  loud  enough,  by  the  force  with  which  they 
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are  stmck,  to  be  clearly  heard  at  some  distance.  The  armature 
does  not  strike  these  alternately  by  a  pendulous  movement,  as  we 
may  easily  strike  only  one  continuously,  the  friction  and  inertia 
of  the  armature  causing  its  movements  to  be  perfectly  dead-beat 
when  not  driven  by  some  external  force,  and  it  is  kept  in  its  sero 
position  by  a  strong  directive  magnet  placed  beneath  its  axle. 

The  mechanical  power  obtained  is  extremely  evident,  and  is 
sufficient  to  put  the  sluggish  armature  in  rapid  motion,  striking 
the  bells  six  times  per  second,  and  with  a  power  suffid^t  to 
produce  tones  loud  enough  to  be  clearly  heard  in  aU  parts  of  the 
|iall  of  the  Society.  As  this  is  the  first  direct  transformation  of 
molecular  motion  into  mechanical  movement,  I  am  happy  to  show 
it  on  this  occasion. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  bells  theiQselyes,  as  the; 
evidently  could  be  rung  if  the  armature  was  surrounded  by  a  coil, 
and  worked  by  an  electric  current  from  a  few  cells.  The  marvel, 
however,  is  in  the  small  steel  superposed  magnetic  wire  producing 
by  slight  elastic  torsions  from  a  single  wire,!  millimetre  in 
diameter,  sufficient  force  from  mere  molecular  rotation  to  entirelv 
replace  the  coil  and  electric  current. 

Elastic  Nature  of  the  Ether  surrounding  the  Magnetic  Molecults. 

During  these  researches  I  have  remarked  a  peculiar  propertv 
of  magnetism,  viz.,  that  not  only  can  the  molecules  be  rotated 
through  any  degree  of  arc  to  its  maximum,  or  satoration,  bat 
that,  whilst  it  requires  a  comparatively  strong  force  to  overooiDe 
its  rigidity  or  resistance  to  rotation,  it  has  a  small  field  of  its  oim 
through  which  it  can  move  with  excessive  freedom,  trembling, 
vibrating,  or  rotating  through  a  small  degree  with  infinitely  less 
force  than  would  be  required  to  rotate  it  perman^itlj  on  either 
side.  This  property  is  so  marked  and  general  that  we  can  observe 
it  without  any  special  iron  or  apparatus. 

Let  us«take  a  flat  rod  of  ordinary  hoop-iron;  30  or  m<He  centi- 
metres in  length.  If,  whilst  holding  this  vertically,  we  give 
freedom  to  its  molecules  by  torsions,  vibrations,  or,  better  still)  bj 
a  few  blows  with  a  wooden  mallet  upon  its  upper  eztrsnitj,  we 
find,  as  is  well  known,  that  its  lower  portion  is  strongly  narih,  and 
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its  upper  south.  If  we  reverse  this  rod,  wc  now  find  it  nentral  at 
both  extremities.  We  might  here  suppose  that  the  earth's  direct- 
ing  force  bad  rotated  the  molecules  to  zero  or  transversely,  which 
in  reality  it  has  done,  but  only  to  the  limit  of  their  comparatively 
free  motion ;  for  if  we  reverse  the  rod  to  its  original  position,  its 
previous  strong  polarity  reappears  at  both  extremities,  thus  the 
central  point  of  its  free  motion  is  inclined  to  the  rod,  giving  by 
its  free  motion  great  symmetrical  inclination  and  polarity  in  one 
direction,  but  when  reversed  the  inclination  is  reduced  to  zero. 

In  Fig.  3,  D  shows  the  bar  of  iron  when  strongly  polarised  by 
earth's  magnetic  influence,  under  vibrations,  with  a  Sufficient  force 
to  have  rotated  its  elastic  centre  of  action.  C  shows  the  same 
bar  with  its  molecules  at  zero,  or  transversal,  the  directing  force 
of  earth  being  insufficient  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  vibration 


to  allow  them  to  change.  -  The  dotted  lines  of  D  suppose  the 
molecnle  to  be  in  the  centre  of  its  free  motion,  whilst  at  C  the 
molecules  have  rotated  to  zero,  as  they  are  prevented  from  further 
rotation  by  being  at  the  extreme  end  of  its  free  motion. 

If,  now,  we  hold  the  rod  vertically,  as  at  C,  giving  neutrality, 
and  give  a  few  slight  blows  with  a  wooden  mallet  to  its  upper 
extremity,  we  can  give  just  the  amount  of  freedom  required  for  it 
to  produce  evident  polarity,  and  we  then  have  equal  pblarity,  no 
matter  which  end  of  the  bar  is  below,  the  centre  of  its  free  rota- 
tion here  being  perfect,  and  the  rod  perfectly  neutral  longitu- 
dinally -when  held  east  and  west.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
given  too  much  freedom  by  repeated  blows  of  the  mallet,  its 
centre  of  free  motion  becomes  inclined  with  the  molecules,  and 
we  arrive  at  its  first  condition,  except  that  it  is  now  neutral  at  D 
and  polarised  at  G.     From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  can  adjust 
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this  centre  of  action,  by  vibrations  or  blows,  to  any  point  within 
the  external  directing  influence. 

We  can  perceive  this  effect  of  free  rotation  in  a  limited  space 
in  all  classes  of  iron  and  steel,  being  far  greater  in  soft  Swedish 
iron  than  in  hard  iron  or  steel.    A  similar  phenomenon  takes  place 
if  we  magnetise  a  rod  held  vertically  in  the  direction  of  earth's 
magnetism.    It  then  gives  greater  polarity  than  if  magnetised  east 
or  west,  and  if  magnetised  in  a  contrary  sense  to  earth's  magnet- 
ism, it  is  very  feebly  magnetised,  or,  if  the  rod  is  perfectly  soft, 
it  becomes  neutral  after  strong  magnetisation.    This  property  of 
comparative  freedom,  and  the  rotation  of  its  centre  of  action,  can 
be  demonstrated  in  a  variety  of  ways.     One  remarkable  example 
of  it  consists  in  the  telephone.     All  those  who  are  thoroiighlT 
acquainted  with  electro-magnetism,  and  know  that  it  requires 
measurable    time  to    charge  an   electro-magnet    to    saturation 
(about  ^  of  a  second  for  those  employed  in  telegraphy),  were 
surprised  that  the  telephone  could  follow  the  slightest  change  of 
timbre,  requiring  almost  innumerable  changes  of  force  per  second 
I  believe  the  free  rotation  I  have  spoken  of  through  a  limited 
range  explains  its  remarkable  sensitiveness  and  rapidity  of  action, 
and,  according  to  this   view,  it  would  also  explain  why  lend 
sounding  telephones  can  never  repeat  all  the  delicacy  of  timbre 
that  is  easily  done  with  those  only  requiring  a  force  comprised  in 
the  critical  limits  of  its  free  rotation.     This  property,  I  have 
found,  has  a  distinct  critical  value  for  each  class  of  iron,  and  I 
propose  soon  to  publish  researches  upon  the  molecular  oonst^I^ 
tion  of  steel  and  iron,  in  which  I  have  made  use  of  this  veiy 
property  as  a  guide  to  the  quality  of  the  iron  itself. 

The  elastic  rotation  (in  a  limited  space)  of  a  molecule  differ 
entirely  from  that  known  as  mechanical  elasticity.  In  perfectly 
soft  iron  we  have  feeble  mechanical  elasticity,  whilst  in  tempered 
steel  we  have  that  elasticity  at  its  maximum.  The  contnuy  take« 
place  as  regards  molecular  elasticity.  In  tempered  steel  the 
molecules  are  extremely  rigid,  and  in  soft  iron  its  molecule' 
elasticity  is  at  its  maximum.  Its  free  motion  differs  entirely  fioo 
that  given  it  by  torsion  or  stress.  We  may  assume  that  a  mol^ 
cule  is  surrounded  by  continuous  ether,  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
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jelly  than  of  that  of  a  gas :  in  such  a  medium  a  molecule  might 
freely  vibrate  through  small  arcs,  but  a  rotation  extending  beyond 
its  critical  limit  would  involve  a  much  greater  expenditure  of 
force. 

The  discovery  of  this  compamtively  free  rotation  of  molecnles, 
by  means  of  which,  as  I  have  shown,  we  can  (without  in  any 
degree  disturbing  the  external  mechanical  elasticity  of  the  mass) 
change  the  axes  of  their  free  motion  in  any  direction  desired,  has 
led  me  into  a  series  of  researches  which  have  only  indirectly 
any  relation  with  the  theory  of  magnetism.  I  was  extremely 
desirous,  however,  of  finding  an  experimental  evidence  which  in 
itself  isfaould  demonstrate  all  portions  of  the  theory,  and  the 
following  experiment,  I  believe,  answers  this  purpose : — 

Let  us  take  a  square  soil  iron  rod,  5  millimetres  in  diameter 
by  30  or  more  centimetres  in  length,  and  force  the  molecules,  by 
aid  of  blows  from  a  wooden  mallet,  as  previously  described,  to 
have  their  centres  of  free  motion  in  one  direction,  the  rod  will  (as 
already  shown)  have  polarity  at  both  ends,  when  held  vertically ; 
but,  if  reversed,  both  ends  become  completely  neutral. 

If  now  we  turn   the   rod   to  its  first  position,  in   which  it 
shows  strong  polarity,  and  magnetise  it  whilst  held  vertically,  by 
drawing    the  north   pole  of  a   sufficiently  powerful  permanent 
magnet  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  extremity,  we  find  that  this 
rod,  instead  of  having  south  polarity  at  its  lower  portion,  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  direction  of  the  magnetisation,  is  com- 
pletely neutral  at  both  extremities,  but  if  we  reverse  the  rod,  its 
fullest  free  powers  of  magnetisation  now  appear  in  the  position 
where    it   was  previously  neutral.     Thus,  by  magnetisation,  we 
have  completely  rotated  its  free  path  of  action,  and  find  that  we 
can  rotate  this  path  as  desired  in  any  direction  by  the  application 
of  a  sufficient  directing  power. 

If  we  take  a  rod  as  described,  with  its  polarities  evident  when 
held  vertically,  and  its  neutrality  also  evident  when  its  ends  are 
reversed  in  the  same  magnetic  field,  we  find  that  its  polarity  is 
equal  at  both  ends,  and  that  it  is  in  every  way  symmetrical  with 
a  perfect  magnet.  If  we  gradAiaUy  reverse  the  ends  and  take 
observations  of  its  condition  through  each  degree  of  arc  passed 
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over,  we  find  an  equal  symmetrical  diminution  of  evident  external 
polarity  until  we  arrive  at  neutrality,  when  it  has  no  external 
trace  of  inherent  polarity,  but  its  inherent  polarity  nt  once 
becomes  evident  by  a  simple  return  to  its  former  position.  Thus 
the  rod  has  passed  through  all  the  changes  from  polarity  to 
neutrality,  and  from  neutrality  to  polarity,  and  these  changes 
have  taken  place  with  complete  symmetry. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  allow  me  to  speak  of  tbe 
numerous  theoretical  evidences  as  shown  by  the  use  of  mv 
induction  balance.  I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  cited  already 
experimental  evidences  to  show  that  what  has  been  attributed 
to  coercive  force  is  really  due  to  molecular  freedom  or  ligiditj; 
that  in  inherent  molecular  polarity  we  have  a  &ct  admitted  bj 
Couloumb,  Poisson,  Ampere,  De  la  Bive,  Weber,  Du  Moncel, 
Wiedermann,  and  Maxwell ;  and  that  we  have  also  experimental 
evidence  of  molecular  rotation  and  of  the  symmetrical  character 
of  polarity  and  neutrality. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  brought  forward  in  this  pBff^ 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  my  paper  read  before  the  Boya! 
Society,  will,  I  hope,  justify  me  in  having  advanced  a  theory  ci 
magnetism  which  I  believe  in  every  portion  allows  at  leasi 
experimental  evidences  of  its  probable  truth. 

The  President:  For  the  last  2,000  years  man  has  been  asking 
nature.  What  is  magnetism  ?  and  endeavouring  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  solve  the  mysiery.  Little  by  little  our  knowled^ 
has  been  extended,  and  Professor  Oersted  in  1819  proved,  by 
inductive  reasoning,  that  a  conductor  of  electricity,  while  < 
current  was  flowing  through  it,  had  all  the  properties  of  a  magnfC 
That  was  a  grand  and  most  useful  discovery,  for  without  t^ 
knowledge  of  the  laws  then  opened  up  our  present  system  vt 
electric  telegraphy  could  never  have  existed. 

Professor  Oersted's  discovery  is  well  illustrated  in  the  princqiir 
of  Sir  Wm.  Thomson's  siphon  recorder,  as  used  for  signaHinc 
through  long  submarine  cables.  Imagine  the  conductor  of  a 
cable  terminating  in  a  coil  of  fine  wire,  suspended  like  the  Ami 
at  the  end  of  a  fishing  rod,  but  placed  in  a  strong  magnetic  field 
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instead  of  water.  The  light  coil  thus  suspended  becomes  mag* 
netic  when  the  slightest  current  of  electricity  is  passing  through 
it,  and  is  consequently  deflected  to  the  left  or  right,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  ^current. 

I  wiU  mention  an  experiment  lately  made  by  me,  which  I 
think  favours  Professor  Hughes's  observations  on  the  molecular 
theory.  If  a  flat  spiral  of  copper  wire  be  placed  in  circuit  with  a 
battery  and  suitable  contact  breaker,  then,  any  piece  of  iron 
placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spiral  will  emit  a  sound  at 
each  make  or  break  of  the  battery.  Recently  I  placed  in  front 
of  a  spiral  so  connected,  a  sheet  of  thin  iron  fastened  to  a 
sounding-board  on  which  was  placed  a  microphone.  The  micro- 
phone was  then  connected,  as  usual,  to  a  battery  and  telephone, 
and  on  setting  the  contact  breaker  (an  automatic  timing  fork 
transmitter)  to  work,  the  pitch  of  the  tuning  fork  was  clearly 
reproduced  in  the  telephone,  the  molecular  vibrations  of  the  iron 
plate  being  sufficient  to  affect  the  microphone. 

I  have  often  endeavoured  to  picture  to  my  mind  the  sensation 
that  must  have  been  caused  by  Professor  Oersted's  discovery,  but  I 
think  that  what  Professor  Hughes  has  shown  us  this  evening  will 
be  as  equally  exciting.  I  have  never  listened  with  more  satis- 
faction to  the  reading  of  any  paper  than  I  have  this  evening ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  almost  uimecessary  for  me  to  call  upon 
you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Hughes  for  his 
kindness  in  bringing  before  us  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

Professor  W.  Grylls  Adams,  F.B.S. :   I  entirely  agree.  Sir, 

TV'ith  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  you  as  to  the  value  of 

the  paper  we  have  just  heard.    It  possesses  one  great  merit,  in 

that  it  puts  before   us   very   clearly  the  different  theories  of 

magnetism  which  have  been  propounded  by  Poisson,  by  Coulomb, 

\>y  Ampdre,  by  Weber,  and  by  Wiedemann.    The  first  part  of  the 

paper  is  a  resume  of  the  different  theories  of  magnetism,  which 

Professor  Hughes  proceeds  to  clear  away  to  make  room  for  his 

new  theory.     The  principal  point  of  his  theory  is  contained  in 

Ixis  fourth  statement,  that  ^^  when  we  have  external  neutrality,  or 

zxo  apparent  magnetism,  the  molecules  or  their  polarities  arrange 

t^liemselves  so  as  to  satisfy  their  mutual  attraction  by  the  shortest 
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path,  and  thus  form  a  complete  closed  circuit  of  attraction."  Thm 
he  gets  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  molecules  of  a  magnetic  substance 
have  their  magnetic  axes  pointing  in  any  direction  indifferently 
when  the  substcmce  is  not  magnetised.  This  is  a  very  important 
point  in  theories  of  magnetism,  and  Professor  Hughes's  experi- 
ments go  a  long  way  in  support  of  his  position,  that  in  a  state  of 
neutrality  the  molecules  take  the  position  which  they  wonM 
freely  take  under  the  action  of  the  earth  alone.  Some  of  the 
experiments  which  Professor  Hughes  has  brought  forward  are 
quite  explained  by  the  previous  theories  as  to  the  relation 
between  currents  and  magnets,  and  are  at  the  same  time  ven 
pretty  illustrations  of  the  relation  to  the  principles  of  energy. 

In  one  experiment  Professor  Hughes  showed  us  the  effect  of 
mechanical  torsion  on  a  wire  through  which  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity was  passing :  when  the  wire  was  under  torsion  the  current 
deflected  a  magnet  which  was  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
wire.  This  result  is  entirely  explained  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  action  of  currents  on  magneto.  When  there  is  no  torsion, 
the  current  is  everywhere  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  wire,  but 
when  the  cylindrical  wire  is  twisted,  the  generating  lines  of  the 
cylinder  take  the  form  of  a  helix  (say,  a  right-handed  helix)  and 
are  pulled  in  the  direction  of  their  length :  the  result  of  this  l« 
that  the  electrical  resistance  is  increased  in  the  direction  of  this 
right-handed  helix,  and  consequently  the  current  flows  in  a 
left-handed  helix,  crossing  the  generating  lines. 

The  lines  of  magnetic  force  of  the  current  will  no  longer  be 
at  right-  angles  to  the  length  of  the  wire,  and  so  the  magnetic 
needle  at  right  angles  to  it  is  deflected.  This  is  very  well  iUns- 
trated  by  a  pretty  experiment  first  made  in  my  laboratory,  by 
Mr.  Bottomley  and  myself,  some  years  ago.  A  brass  tube  was 
firmly  fixed  at  one  end  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  mag- 
netic meridian;  a  magnetic  needle  with  a  mirror  attached,  a? 
in*a  reflecting  galvanometer,  was  suspended  within  the  tube: 
a  scale  and  lamp  were  placed  opposite  the  open  end  of  the  tube, 
to  which  torsion  could  be  applied  by  means  of  two  arms  pro- 
jecting firom  the  end.  On  sending  a  current  along  the  hn» 
tube,  the  magnetic  needle  within  it  was  not  deflected,  but  oo 
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applying  torsion  to  the  tube  whilst  the  current  was  still  on,  the 
needle  was  immediately  deflected. 

Professor  W.  E.  Aybton,  F.R.S. :  All  of  the  experiments 
made  by  Professor  Hughes  have  interested  me  very  much,  but 
that  part  which  referred  to  the  reaction  of  the  magnet  on  the 
current  had  especial  interest.  In  1872  a  somewhat  similar  idea 
struck  me,  viz.,  that  if  you  were  to  act  magnetically  on  a  wire 
you  would  probably  change  the  path  of  the  current,  and  so  alter 
the  resistance  of  the  wire.  >  For  that  purpose  (I  was  at  Messrs. 
Hooper's  works,  Millwall,  making  certain  tests  on  the  G-reat 
Western  cable  at  the  time)  I  had  constructed  a  coil  of  iron 
wire,  by  the  side  of  which  an  insulated  copper  wire  was  placed, 
the  object  being  to  ascertain  whether  the  resistance  of  the  iron 
wire  was  not  altered  by  being  transversely  magnetised.  Some 
preliminary  experiments  showed  that  a  certain  change  was  pro- 
duced in  the  ordinary  electric  resistance  of  an  iron  wire  by 
keeping  it  in  a  constant  state  of  transverse  magnetism — ^that  is 
to  say,  tlie  facility  for  electricity  to  pass  along  the  iron  wire  was 
altered  by  being  magnetised.  Having  to  leave  at  the  beginning 
of  1873  for  Japan,  I  was  imable  to  complete  those  experiments, 
and  therefore  the  numerical  results  were  never  published,  although 
the  fact,  I. believe,  gained  publicity.  Since  that  time  far  more 
elaborate  experiments  have  been  carried  on  at  King's  College, 
and  also  by  Beetz  and  by  De  Lucchi,  and  some  very  perceptible 
changes  in  the  electric  resistance  of  iron  wires  by  magnetising 
them  have  been  observed.  Professor  Hughes'  very  pretty  ex- 
periment, showing  the  action  on  the  current  due  to  the  molecular 
magnets  composing  the  bar,  of  course  gives  additional  confirma- 
tion to  this  idea. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  the  exact  arrangement 
he  imagines  for  the  little  molecular  magnets  when  the  bar  does 
not  show  any  trace  of  magnetism.  Perhaps  Professor  Hughes  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  add  a  word  or  two  on  this  point.  I  would  ask 
him  what  is  the  exact  arrangement  he  pictures  in  his  mind's  eye 
as  being  taken  up  by  the  molecular  magnets  when  the  bar  is  not 
magnetised?  When,  for  example,  you  have  a  very  thick  iron 
room  on  which  the  eflfect  of  the  earth  would  not  be  felt  by  the 
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experimental  inside  bar,  I  would  ask  what  he  then  thinks  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  molecular  magnets  in  an  iron  bar  inside  such 
a  room  ? 

Professor  Hughes'  experiments  are  certainly  very  novel  and 
most  interesting,  but  may,  I  venture  to  think,  be  explained  in 
accordance  with  the  older  theories  of  magnetism.  One  of  Pro- 
fessor Hughes'  objections  to  Ampere's  theory  of  magnetism  is 
**  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  elementary  electric  currents 
continually  flowing  without  any  expenditure  of  energy."  Bnt 
we  all,  I  presume,  admit  that  the  molecules  in  any  body  are  in  a 
state  of  rapid  vibration  and  possibly  of  rotation ;  consequently,  if 
they  possess  static  charges  of  electricity,  the  rotations  of  the 
molecules  will  cause  these  charges  to  act  like  currents,  and 
without  any  expenditure  of  energy.  I  do  not,  of  course,  say  that 
this  is  the  explanation  of  magnetism,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
it  is  quite  in  conformity  with  Ampere's  theory  of  magnetism. 

Professor  D.  E.  Hughes,  F.E.S.  :  In  reply  I  would  say  that  I 
quite  agree  with  Professor  Adams,  who  has  very  kindly  explained 
the  true  mechanical  operation  which  really  takes  place.  I  ^^^ 
afraid  that  time  would  not  allow  me  to  go  into  the  e^cplanatio!:. 
but  it  is  clearly  shown  in  Wiedemann's  book  that  every  molecule 
is  capable  of  turning  in  a  spiral  to  45^,  when  a  rod  is  under  the 
influence  of  torsion. 

As  regards  Professor  Ayrton's  remarks  regarding  the  mutusl 
action  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  I  quite  agree  with  them,  a.<  I 
have  shown  that  the  action  and  reaction  on  each  other  is  equal. 
If  a  magnetic  needle,  or  even  a  molecule,  is  perfectly  free,  then 
the  current  rotates  the  magnetic  needle,  but  if  the  needle  cr 
molecule  is  rigid  and  cannot  turn,  then  the  electricity  is  defleetv^. 
producing  the  results  I  have  shown  this  evening. 

Professor  Ayrton  asks  a  very  pertinent  question  regarding 
neutrality,  but  I  believe  he  will  find  the  answer  to  his  qaestii'i: 
in  my  paper,  where  I  have  shown  that  we  cannot  obtain  perfec* 
neutrality  in  soft  iron  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  earth** 
magnetism,  but  that  we  can  produce  a  perfect  external  neutnlit.^ 
when  the  molecules  form  a  closed  circle  of  mutual  attractioo,  a-^ 
in  circular  or  superposed  magnetism. 
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If  it  were  possible  to  place  a  piece  of  iron  in  a  perfect^neutral 
field,  free  from  the  earth's  directing  influencey  then  the  molecules 
would  react  upon  each  other,  through  their  mutual  attraction, 
producing  the  closed  circuit  of  mutual  attraction,  as  I  have  already 
ishown. 

The  President  :  The  time  has  now  arrived  for  us  to  close,  and 
I  have  to  remind  members  that  a  ballot  will  now  take  place,  and 
then  the  meeting  will  adjourn  to  the  8th  of  November.  The 
vacation  appears  a  very  long  one,  but  I  think  that  what  we  have 
heard  this  evening  will  provide  sufficient  entertainment  to  last  uff 
until  we  meet  again. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ballot  it  was  announced  that  the 
following  were  elected : — 

As  Foreign  MemJbera : 
Eric  Grerard.       I      Hermann  Sedlaczek.       I      Juliua  Timm. 


As  Member : 
Edward  Tyer,  F.R.A.S.,  F.B.G.S. 

As  Associates : 
John  Bailey,  jun.  [    Colonel  George  E.  Gouraud. 

Leslie  C.  Bell. 
L.  Binet. 

Lieut.  A.  E.  Wrottesley,  E.E. 

As  Students: 
Pedro  Joan  Gomez.  |      Alfred  Edward  Buddock. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  November. 


Henry  Sutton. 
Edwin  C.  Wallis. 
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&ENEBAL  SIE  E.  SABINE,  KC.B. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  26th  of  June,  rf 
our  honorary  member  Greneral  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  K.C.B.  The 
following  memoir  of  him  is  taken  firom  Naiwre  of  July  5,  where 
it'  follows  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  P.B.S.,  who  died 
almost  at  the  same  time : — 

^^  Spottiswoode,  round  whose  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey  so 
maQy  men,  great  in  so  many  ways,  have  stood  to-day,  is  not  the 
only  President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  not  the  only  man  of 
science  whose  loss  we  have  to  deplore.  While  one,  however,  v»s 
cut  off  in  the  full  tide  of  his  life,  and  while  there  seemed  to  be  a 
rich  promise  of  many  years  of  valuable  work  in  store,  the  other 
had  far  outlived  his  working  powers,  and  by  many  years  exceeded 
those  of  his  activity. 

"  A  reference  to  the  life-work  of  Sabine  will  clearly  show  how 
justly  his  high  position  and  reputation  were  accorded  to  him,  boT 
nobly  he  has  worked  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  how  imperishable 
a  record  of  his  life  remains  in  the  existence  of  a  whole  branch  cf 
scientific  research,  the  foundation  of  which  was  mainly  due  to  Iu^ 
untiring  industry. 

^^  Coming  of  an  old  family  said  to  be  of  ItskUan  origin,  lAoA 
early  settled  in  Normandy,  and  removed  thence  to  our  ovs 
country,  Edward  Sabine  wm  bom  in  Dublin  on  October  14,  178^. 
being  the  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sabine  of  Tewin.  He  received  fci* 
early  education  at  the  Boyal  Military  Colleges  of  Marlow  azi 
Woolwich,  obtaining  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  wl^ 
but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  receiving  his  captaincy  eleven  yea> 
later. 

^^Very  early  in  life,  indeed,  his  interest  became  centred  i:: 
physical  science,  and  especially  in  magnetism,  the  study  of  whkl 
he  pursued  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  marked  success.  Tb< 
result  of  his  work  in  this  and  other  fields  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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mABj  papers  which  issued  from  his  pen*    la  1818,  six  yean 
before  Spottiswoode  was  bom,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,  and  in  the  same  year  .was  appointed  astronomer  to 
the  expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Boss  which  left 
England  in  search  of  the  North-west  Passage.      The  careful 
observations  which  he  made  whilst  with  the  expedition,  were  of 
great  value.     His  published  papers  begin  from  this  date,  com- 
mencing with  a  contribution  to  the  Trmtsactiona  of  ihe  Lmnean 
Society^  on  the  birds  of  Greenland,  the  result  of  observations 
made  during  the  voyage ;  they  range  firom  that  date  down  to  the 
year  1872,  thus  extending  over  a  period  of  no  less  than  fifty-four 
years. 

<<  During  this  long  period  of  active  work  he  contributed  to  the 
TraTiaOtCtions  and  Proceedinga  of  various  societies  and  contem- 
porary magazines  upwards  of  one  hundred  papers,  some  of  great 
length  and  many  of  considerable  value  and  importance.  Although 
a  large  nnmber  of  these  deal  with  the  subject  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, many  other  branches  of  science  are  included  in  them,  the 
voluminous  nature  of  his  published  works  being  not  less  remark- 
able than  the  wide  fields  of  study  over  which  they  range. 

^^  A  considerable  number  are  to  be  found  in  the  PhUoaophicaZ 
Transactions,  to  which  he  contributed  upwards  of  forty.  To  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  he  made  numerous  contributions 
during  his  long  association  with  it ;  in  the  Quarterly  J(ywnuiL  of 
Science  lie  published  twelve  papers,  in  the  BeportB  of  the  British 
AssodaiioTh  we  find  ten,  to  the  PhiloaophiccU- Magazine  he  made 
eight  contributions,  the  remainder  of  his  published  works  being 
scattered  among  the  EdiTiixwrgh  Journal  of  Science,  Journal  of 
he  Oeographical  Society,  the  Proceedings  of  one  or  two  foreign 
ocieties^  and  the  pages  of  foreign  scientific  magazines. 

<'  As  we  bave  already  said,  his  scientific  contributions  date  from 
lis  voysLge  to  the  Arctic  regions  with  Sir  John  Ross  in  1818. 
s'ext  year  he  again  went  to  the  Arctic  regions,  this  time  with  an 
xpedition  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Pcmry.  As  the 
■jsult  of  his  observations  there,  he  made  two  communications  to 
ae  Boyal  Society,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Tra/nsa^ions, 
ealingy  the  one  with  the  irregularities  observed  in  the  direction 
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of  the  compass  needle  consequent  upon  the  attraction  of  the  inm 
of  the  ships,  the  other  with  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
«md  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  during  the  voyage,  and 
calling  attention  for  the  first  time  to  the  extreme  importance  of 
founding  a  widely  extended  series  of  observations  of  those  stnmge 
magnetical  disturbances,  the  origin  of  which  is  still  mysterious. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  left  England  two  years  later  on  a  long 
voyage  in  H.M.S.  ^^  Pheasant,"  making  numerous  observations  and 
bringing  many  new  facts  to  light.    At  the  same  time,  at  several 
equatorial  stations  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  America,  he  made 
observations  with  regard  to  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum,  nitli 
the  object  of  determining  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  publishing 
the  results  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.    When  on  the 
American  coast  during  this  voyage  he  took  up,  amongst  other 
subjects,  the  question  of  deep-sea  temperatures,  and  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1823,  he  at  that  early  period  publid^ed 
a  paper  on  the  temperature  at  great  depths  in  the  Caribbean  Sea* 
whilst  in  th^  same  year  his  busy  pen  was  giving  an  account  erf*  the 
barometrical  measurement  of  the  height  of  the  Sugarloaf  Moon- 
tain  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Pico  Buivo  in  the  Island  of  Madeiia. 
Three  years  later  he  published  in  the  Qtiarterly  Jowmal  ofSeitacf 
an  account  of  the  ocean  currents  met  by  HJME.S.  *' Pheasant* 
during  the  voyage  firom  Sierra  Leone  to  Bahia,  and  thence  to  I^ev 
York,  in  which  he  records  that  the  Amazon  stream  was  croesed  a: 
a  distance  of  300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.    Li  this  vea: 
(1823)  he  proceeded  on  another  voyage,  going  this  time  in  H3L^ 
"Grriper"  to  Norway,  Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen,  to  continue  k.- 
magnetical  observations,  and  to  extend  the  series  of  pendnloiL 
experiments.    Whilst  at  the  latter  place  he  again  took  up  tlf 
question  of  barometrical  measurement  of  heights,  publishing  i£ 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1824  a  comparison  of  tL*: 
method  of  measurement  with  the  trigonometrical  detenninatior^ 
Then  in  the  Edinburgh  Jowmal  of  Science  in  1825  he  dealt  vi:: 
the  presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  as  deter- 
mined by  his  observations  in  the  year  1822,  and  proceeded  t«' 
discuss  the  question  of  depression  over  the  region  occupied  by  tb^f 
Stream* 
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*^In  1826  an  account  of  his  magnetical  observations  at  Spitz- 
bergen  appeared  in  Poggendorff^a  Anruden. 

^^  Continuing  his  pendulum  swingings  in  1827,  he  set  about 
determining  by  direct  observation  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of 
the  seconds  pendulum  at  Paris  and  London.    The  results  of  these 
experiments  were  published  in  a  paper  of  some  length  which 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Traneactiona  for  1828.    At  the 
same  time  he  also  experimented  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  ratio  of  the  magnetic  forces  acting  on  a  needle  horizontally 
suspended  in  London  and  in  Paris.     In  1829,  in  the  Philoaophical 
Tranaactionaj  he  wrote  on  the  reduction  to  a  vacuum  of  the 
vibrations  of  an  invariable  pendulum;   and  in  the   Quartefdy 
Jounuil  of  Sciervce  for  the  same  year  he  gave  an  account  of 
experiments  concerning  the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and 
on  the  then  recent  magnetical  observations  in  Siberia  of  M.  Han- 
stein.    In  the  Philoaophical  Tranaactiona  for  1831  he  describes 
some  experiments  made  with  the  object  of  determining  the  length 
of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  Greenwich. 

^'For  many  years  from  this  date  he  worked  mainly  at  that 
science  on  which  he  had  most  deeply  set  his  mark,  that  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  In  1835,  in  conjunction  with  Lloyd, 
Humphrey,  and  J.  G.  Boss,  he  contributed  to  the  Reporta  of  the 
British  AaaodcUion  (of  which  he  was  an  early  and  active  member, 
filling  the  post  of  General  Secretary  for  twenty-one  years)  an 
account  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  force  in  Ireland.  In  the 
following  year  he  himself  published  in  the  Reporta  of  that 
Association  an  account  of  the  magnetic  force  in  Scotland.  As  an 
indication  of  his  range  of  subjects,  we  may  here  remark  that  at 
this  time  he  published  in  Froriep  Notizen  a  paper  concerning  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Then  in  1837  we  find  him 
again  contributing  to  the  Briliah  Aaaodation  Reportay  this  time 
a  paper  on  magnetic  intensity,  dealing  with  the  variations  it 
exhibits  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surfieu^e.  He  also  wrote 
on  the  same  subject  two  years  later  in  Fnyriep  Notizen^  Vlnatitut^ 
QuetdePs  Mathematical  CorreapondeTice.  In  1838  a  memoir  on 
the  magnetic  isoclinal  and  isodynamic  lines  in  the  British  Isles 
appeared  in  the  BrUiah  AaaodaHon  Reporta^  being  prepared  from 
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observations  made  by  Professor  H.  Lloyd,  J.  Phillips,  B.  W.  Fox« 
Capt.  J.  C.  Boss,  and  the  indefatigable  Sabine.  In  1840  he 
continued  his  papers  on  terrestrial  magnetism  in  the  PkUo- 
sophical  TranaatioTiSj  now  taking  for  his  subject  the  consideration 
of  lines  of  equal  inclination  and  intensity  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  lines  of  magnetic  intensity  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Australia*  He  added  to  this  series  in  the  following 
year  by  contributing  an  account  of  the  observations  made  by 
Captain  Belcher  on  the  west  coast  of  America  and  adjatxni 
islands,  and  the  new  determination  of  magnetic  elements  at 
Otaheite.  Writing  in  1838,  Sabine  had  so  conclusively  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  magnetical  observations  being  made  is 
every  part  of  the  globe,  that  Captain  James  Boss  was  sent  with 
the  "  Erebus  "  and  "  Terror  "  to  make  a  magnetical  survey  of  the 
Antarctic  regions.  Sabine  did.  not  accompany  the  expedition,  bat 
had  the  results  of  the  observations  regularly  sent  him.  In  ex- 
tension of  the  work  of  the  magnetic  observatory  which  he  had 
established  in  England,  and  which  was  carried  on  entirely  by  hi^ 
influence,  Sabine  had  induced  the  authorities  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  observatories  in  the  Colonies.  On  the  voyage 
out,  therefore,  not  only  were  numerous  observations  made,  bat 
magnetical  and  meteorological  observatories  were  founded  at  St. 
Helena,  the  Cape,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  thus  permitting  a 
great  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  possible  observations  and  a  con- 
sequent more  rapid  advance  of  the  science  which  Sabine  had  so 
much  at  heart.  These  observatories — to  our  disgrace  be  it  said, 
some  have  now  been  abolished — ^were  placed  under  the  sapem> 
tendence  of  Sabine,  and  at  this  period  a  general  magnetic  survev 
of  the  globe  was  commenced  by  him  under  the  direction  of  the 
Admiralty,  although  from  what  has  gone  before  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  initiative  of  such  a  gigantic  task  had  come  from  himself! 
"  In  1842  he  yet  further  added  to  his  contributions  to  teirestziil 
magnetism,  publishing  in  the  PhUoeophical  TranscteHons  an 
account  of  observations  made  during  the  voyage  of  the  '*  Erebos* 
and  "Terror"  from  England  to  the  Cape,  and  from  thence  to  Ker- 
guelen  Island.  Then  in  1843  he  wrote  concerning  the  extensica 
of  these  observations  from  Kerguelen  Island  to  Van  Diemen  s 
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Island,  giving  an  account  also  of  the  various  observations  made  in 
the  Antarctic  circle  itself  during  the  summer  of  1840  and  1841, 
adding  in  the  year  following  (1844)  an  account  of  the  observations 
from  June,  1841,  to  August,  1842,  in  the  same  region.  In  1844 
and  1845  he  made  contributions  to  the  BrUish  Association 
Reports  concerning  the  meteorology  of  Toronto  and  Bombay. 
During  1846  he  again  made  contributions  to  meteorological  litera- 
ture, discussing  the  winter  storms  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
cause  of  the  mild  winters  which  occur  sometimes  in  our  own 
country. 

"  With  reference  to  the  survey  of  the  globe  to  which  we  have 
referred,  we  find  him  next  giving  an  account  of  a  magnetic  survey 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  between  the  meridian  of  0^  and  125° 
east,  and  parallels  of  —  20^  and  —  70^  In  1849,  in  anpther  con- 
tribution, he  gave  a  map  of  the  magnetic  declination  for  1840  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  parallels  of  60^  N.  and  60®  S. 
latitude.  In  this  year  it  was  that  Humboldt's  Cosmos^  for  the 
author  of  which  Sabine  had  a  profound  admiration,  began  to  be 
issued  in  England,  being  translated  by  Mrs.  Sabine,  and  edited 
by  her  husband,  it  being  completed  in  1858.  In  the  year 
following  he  become  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society,  with 
which  he  had  been  so  long  connected. 

^^  The  colonial  observatories  were,  as  we  have  said,  imder  the 
control  of  Sabine,  and  remained  so  for  many  years.  In  1851  and 
1852,  and  again  in  1856,  he  continued  his  papers  on  the  magnet- 
ism of  the  earth. 

^'  It  had  been  observed  (first  by  Lamont)  that  the  mean  of  the 
larger  magnetic  disturbances  gave  signs  of  being  bound  by  some 
law,  and  of  having  a  definite  but  long-period  variation.  Previously 
to  this  it  had  been  shown  by  Schwabe  that  the  number  of  spots 
on  the  suriace  of  the  sun  increased  and  decreased  in  obedience  to 
regular  law,  the  cycle  occupying  nearly  eleven  years  for  its 
completion.  The  results  of  the  observations  at  the  colonial 
observatories  led  Sabine  to  the  discovery  that  magnetical  dis- 
turbances were  intimately  bound  up  with  this  solar  spot  period ; 
that  the  connection  between  them  was  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
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year  of  large  declination  coincided  with  a  year  of  nuudmnm 
snnspotSy  whereas  those  years  when  the  range  in  declination  ms 
small  corresponded  with  years  when  there  were  bnt  few  spots  on 
the  sun«  In  the  same  year  the  same  tact  was  independently 
determined  by  Dr.  Budolf  Wolf  and  ^L  Gautier. 

^'  In  1853,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfist, 
Sabine  occupied  the  presidential  chair.  In  this  year  he  tmned 
to  a  consideration  of  the  moon's  influence  on  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, writing  concerning  the  effect  of  that  body  on  the  magnetic 
declination  at  Toronto,  St.  Helena^  and  Hobarton;  and  taking 
np  the  subject  again  in  1856,  he  then  discussed  the  lunar  diuznsl 
variation  at  Toronto.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  Proceedings  of  ike 
Royal  Society f  he  contributed  a  paper  on  the  lunar  diurnal 
magnetic  declination  obtained  from  the  Kew  photogiams.  In 
1857  he  made  another  contribution  to  the  British  Asaodatum 
ReportSy  discussing  the  amount  and  frequency  of  the  magnetic 
disturbances  and  of  the  aurora  at  Point  Barrow,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Polar  Sea.  In  the  JPhiloaophical  TraTiaactions  for  the  same 
year  he  discussed  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  decennial 
period  in  the  solar  diurnal  magnetic  variations  and  its  non- 
existence in  the  lunar  diurnal  variation  of  the  declination  at 
Hobarton,  as  M.  Kreil  seemed  to  think  was  the  case.  He  then 
stated,  as  the  result  of  a  re-examination  of  the  question  by  the 
light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  Hobarton  observations,  that  he  ms 
as  entirely  convinced  of  the  existence  of  this  period  in  the  fbnner 
case  as  he  was  convinced  of  its  non-existence  in  the  latter. 

'^  Continuing  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  he  oontribnted 
to  the  Royal  Society  Proceedings  for  1859-60  a  paper  on  the  soiar 
diurnal  variation  of  the  declination  at  Pekin.  In  the  same 
volume  of  the  Royal  Society  Proceedings  he  also  wrote  concerning 
the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  the  larger  disturbances  ci  the 
magnetical  declination  at  Kew  Observatory.  In  1861,  at  the 
request  of  the  Greneral  Committee  of  the  British  AssodatioD,  he 
prepared  a  report  on  the  repetition  of  the  magnetic  survey  of 
England.  In  this  year  he  succeeded  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Bojral  Society,  which  position  he  occupied  fcr 
the  next  ten  years.    In  the  Philosophical  Afagaziiu  for  1862  be 
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entered  into  a  discussion  concerning  the  cosmical  origin  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  Two  years  later,  both  in  the  Philoaophical 
Magazine  and  the  Proceedvnga  of  the  Royal  Society y  he  published 
a  comparison  of  the  most  notable  disturbances  of  the  declination 
at  Kew  and  Nertschinsk  during  1858  and  1859.  During  the  next 
few  years,  notably  in  1866  and  1871,  records  of  the  magnetical 
observations  at  Kew  were  published  by  him.  The  chief  work, 
however,  of  this  period  of  his  life  consisted  in  concluding  his 
contributions  to  the  Philosophical  Tranaadionsy  by  reports  and 
reductions  of  the  work  done  during  the  Antarctic  expedition.  In 
a  lengthy  contribution  in  1866  he  resumed  the  discussion  and 
co-ordination  of  the  various  observations,  continuing  and  con- 
cluding this  in  another  paper,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Tranea/Mona  for  1868.  His  last  contribution  appeared  in  1872, 
when  he  gave  a  magnetical  survey  of  the  North  Polar  regions  to 
serve  as  a  companion  to  the  survey  of  the  South  Polar  regions 
which  had  already  appeared.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  that  he 
might  be  spared  to  complete  this,  but  the  infirmities. of  age  were 
then  stealing  over  him,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  ever 
Lave  appeared  had  it  not  been  for  the  able  assistance  of  Captain, 
now  Sir  Frederick  Evans,  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty, 
assistance  which  the  author  gracefully  acknowledges  in  a  post- 
script to  the  memoir. 

^'From  this  date  the  work  of  Sabine  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased.  He  had  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society 
the  previous  year,  and  he  now  sought  to  spend  the  evening  of  his 
life  in  that  retirement  and  rest  to  which  his  advanced  age  and 
great  works  so  &irly  gave  him  a  claim.  He  had  received  the 
Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1821,  and  the  Royal  Medal 
of  the  same  society  in  1849.  In  1869  he  was  made  K.C.B.  ^  He 
possessed  also  the  Prussian  order  powr  le  TfUriUy  and  was  either 
an  honorary  or  corresponding  member  of  many  foreign  societies. 
We  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  he  retired  from  his  active 
life  full  of  well-earned  honours.  In  1879  he  lost  his  wife,  who 
for  more  than  half  a  century  was  the  close  companion  of  his 
labours.  In  the  history  of  the  Royal  Society  his  name  will  ever 
be  valued  as  that  of  one  who,  both  as  member  and  as  President, 
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was  ever  foremost  in  guarding  its  honour  and  maintaining  its 
dignity,  whilst  the  kindness  and  courtesy  which  as  Presidoit  be 
displayed  to  all,  not  excluding  the  younger  members,  will  be 
always  gratefully  remembered. 

"It  is  chiefly  by  his  pendulum  observations  and  by  bis 
magnetic  determinations  and  reductions  that,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  what  has  been  said,  his  name  is  so  well  known  in  sdenoe. 
The  degree  of  accordance  which  some  of  the  early  determinationi 
of  the  former  kind  exhibited  was  so  much  in  advance  of  what  vas 
at  that  time  thought  likely,  that  they  were  received  with  in- 
credulity in  some  quarters.  The  discussion  which  Sir  George 
Airy  made  long  ago,  in  his  article  on  the  figure  on  the  eaitb, 
published  in  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Metropolitana,"  of  the  pendulum 
observations  then  available  for  that  purpose,  shows  how  large  a 
share  belonged  to  the  labours  of  Sir  Edward  (then  Captain)  Sabine. 

^'  His  own  magnetic  observations  were  marked  by  his  wonted 
accuracy;  and  his  discussion  of  the  results  obtained  at  tbe 
colonial  magnetic  observatories  led  to  new  and  unexpected  resolU. 
The  most  striking,  perhaps,  of  these  was  the  discovery  of  the 
relation  between  magnetic  perturbations  and  the  more  or  less 
spotted  condition  of  the  sun's  suface,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  Dissimilar  as  are  these  phenomena,  and  difficult  as  it 
then  at  least  was  to  imagine  any  possible  cause  for  a  connection 
between  them,  subsequent  observations  have  fully  confirmed  ihe 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrived,  that  connected  they  are,  thougii 
what  the  precise  nature  of  the  connection  may  be  is  still  a  matter 
of  discussion. 

"  Though  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  work  was  one  of 
compilation  rather  than  of  original  observation,  his  determination 
of  the  magnetic  state  of  the  earth  at  a  particular  epoch,  with  its 
accompanying  maps  of  the  isoclinal,  isogonal,  and  isodynaniit^ 
lines  was  most  noteworthy.  The  search  for  the  original  authorities 
and  the  application  of  the  corrections  requisite  to  render  the 
observed  results  comparable  with  one  another  occupied  a  long 
time,  and  the  results,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  appeared  in  instal- 
ments, as  the  various  regions  into  which  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
the  earth's  surfieM^e  was  divided  were  successively  completed. 
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^^  The  establishment  of  the  colonial  observatories,  too,  was  the 
direct  result  of  his  exertions;  and  his  name  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  that  of  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  laboured  for 
the  proper  establishment  of  the  science  of  terrestrial  magnetism, 
interesting  and  important  in  its  scientific  aspect,  and  pregnant 
with  so  many  benefits  to  mankind  at  large. 

*^  He  was  buried  on  Saturday,  his  remains  being  placed  beside 
those  of  his  wife  in  the  family  vault  at  Tewin ;  the  funeral,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  wish,  being  of  the  simplest  character. 
In  addition  to  the  members  of  his  family  and  private  friends,  the 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  and  representatives 
of  the  other  Crovemment  services  with  which  he  had  been  so 
long  connected." 
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OEIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


NOTES  OF  OBSERVATIONS  OF  SOME  EARTH  CURRENTS, 
APPROACHING  AN  ELECTRIC  STORM,  WHICH 
PREVAILED  FROM  THE  17th  TO  THE  22nd  NOVEM- 
BER, 1882. 

By  T.  Ishie, 

DiredoT'OeneraX  of  the  Imperial  Ja^anBie  Ttiiegra^hif  and  the  Socitty'i  hoai 

Ufmora/ry  SecreUuryfor  Japan, 

ToKio,  Ajpnlj  1883. 

I7th. — Earth  currents  appeared  first  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  November,  causing  interruptions  simultaneously  on  all  the 
lines,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  circuits.  Continuous 
tests  (taken  with  a  tangent  galvanometer  at  the  Nagasaki  Tele- 
graph Office)  on  the  main  lines,  some  of  which  are  not  less  thu 
500  English  miles  long,  showed  that  the  earth  currents  irere 
prevalent  on  all  these  wires,  the  negative  and  positive  ms^ 
coming  on  alternately  in  short  durations.  At  8.57  p.m.  intencp- 
tion  of  communication  commenced,  and  lasted  for  about  an  hour* 
the  maximum  current  observed  in  this  interval  being  at  9  pjiu 
when  it  reached  about  -^^  part  of  an  ampere;  it  then  gmduallj 
decreased  until  midnight,  when  it  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

18th. — At  1  a.m.  earth  currents  reappeared  on  the  varion> 
lines,  their  strength  increasing  gradually  until  they  reached  ^ 
maximum  at  8.30  a.m.  The  maximum  intensity  of  the  corres* 
observed  in  this  interval  was  as  great  as  that  observed  on  tk 
preceding  evening.  Interruption  of  communication  continned  for 
about  thirty  minutes. 

19th,  20th. — Vtoth  9  a.m.  of  the  same  day  until  7  pan.  of  lb* 
20th,  earth  currents  were  occasionally  observed,  but  were  not  <i 
such  strength  as  to  materially  interfere  with  the  working  of  the 
lines.    During  the  interval  between  8  p.m.  and  midnight,  hot- 
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ever,  the  working  on  all  lines  continued  troublesome.  For  about 
twenty  minutes  (between  10  and  11  p.m.)  communication  on  the 
longer  lines  was  altogether  stopped. 

21st,  22nd. — ^The  ordinary  tests,  taken  on  the  morning  of  the 
2l8t  and  22nd,  showed  that  the  lines  were  not  yet  free  from 
earth  currents,  which,  though  slight,  were  distinctly  observable. 

Comparing  the  above-mentioned  observations  with  those  pub- 
lished in  the  Telegraphic  Jownud  of  the  25th  November,  we  see 
that  the  electric  storm  in  Japan  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as  those  in  Europe  and  America ;  hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
electric  storm  of  November  last  prevailed  all  over  the  world. 

{Eoctracted  from  Notes  made  by  Mr.  M.  Yoahida,  Electrician  to 

the  Japanese  Telegraph  DqpartmeTvt,) 

[Non.— The  clock  at  Nagasaki  is  aboat  8  hours  89  miniites  in  advance  of 
the  elock  at  Greenwich.] 


BATTERY  POLARISATION. 


By  A.  Eden,  Associate. 

In  the  course  of  experiments  undertaken  with  a  view  to  lessen 
the  effects  of  polarisation  in  galvanic  batteries,  the  following 
arrangement  was  found  to  be  advantageous,  while  admitting  of 
approximately  correct'measurements  of  the  opposing  electro-motive 
force  produced  by  the  deposition  of  hydrogen  on  the  negative 
plate  of  those  cells  which  do  not  contain  metallic  solutions. 

As  I  am  not  aware  that  the  method  referred  to  has  been  tried 
before,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  found  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
my  describing  it  to  the  members  of  this  Society. 

Any  cell  subject  to  polarisation  is  taken  and  famished  vnth  a 
second  negative  plate  of  the  same  material  as  that  previously  in 
the  cell,  the  two  plates  being  free  from  contact  in  the  liquid,  but 
connected  externally  by  a  resistance,  as  shown  in  figure. 

When  the  vnres  leading  from  A  and  C  are  connected  by  a 
wire  of  (say)  40  6>  resistance,  the  path  OB R  A  is  traversed  by  a 
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very  feeble  current,  while  G  A  is  the  route  taken  by  a  cmreni  d 
much  greater  force,  hydrogen  being  formed  with  more  or  les 
rapidity  on  A,  while  B  is  practically  free  from  it. 

As  the  current  continues  to  flow,  a  galvanometer  mserted  in 
B  indicates  an  increasing  deflection  (up  to  a  certain  maiimiim), 
while  if  the  ordinary  path,  C  A,  is  disconnected,  the  defleotaoniB 
B  gradually  declines  and  ultimatdy  ceases,  indicating  that  A  u 
no  longer  positive  to  B,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  hydrogen  hs 
been  converted  into  electricity,  and  subsequently  into  heat  or 
work. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  circuit  ABB  did  not  exist,  ih 
hydrogen  would  not  be  so  expended,  but  would  be  dissipated  very 
slowly. 


The  circles  in  the  above  sketch  represent  the  outer  and  the  poions  pot  re- 
spectively. 

A,  the  usual  negative  plate. 

B,  an  additional  negative  plate  of  the  same  material. 

C,  the  positive  rod  or  plate. 

B,  a  resistance  coil  of  100  «  or  more. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  give  the  mean  results  of  several  tests  made 
with  a  Fuller's  bichromate  cell,  pint  size — ^internal  resistance^ 
1-5  ©;  E.MLF.,  2-03  volts  :— 

1.  Hydrogen  circuit  disconneoted ;  battery  E.M.F. 

short-circuited  1  minute      VSB 

2.  Force  indicated  in  polarisation  circuit 

when  joined  up  at  moment  of  dis- 
connecting battery  in  No.  1 -15 

3.  As  No.  1  for  5  minutes ...  1*74 

4.  Force  indicated  as  No.  2  after  discon- 

necting in  No.  3        -29 
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Hydro^n    Hydrogen 
circuit  circuit 

disconnected,  joined  np. 
Voltt.         Volts. 

5.  After  5  minutes  short-circuiting  ...       1'74         1*82 

6.  Battery  working  through  1,070  a>  after  (See  No.  8) 

short-circuiting    rose    from    1*74    to 

1*96  in  ...         ...         5  min.    2  min. 

and  to  fuU  force  in (^JStS^uS*')  2  m.  508. 

7.  After  5  minutes  short-circuiting,  battery 

disconnected,  and  rose  to  full  force  in     6  min.   2  m.  50  s. 

8.  Hydrogen  circuit  taken  away;  two  nega- 

tive plates  joined  together  so  as  to 
act  as  one  plate,  short-circuited  for  3 
minutes  1 '82  volts. 

9.  As  No.  8,  then  disconnected,  but  did  not 

rise  frt>m  1*82  to  full  force  for        ...         9  m.  15  s. 
10.  As  No.  8 ;  did  not  fall  to  1*74  until  end  of  10  minutes, 
but  took  10  minutes  to  rise  to  full  force  after  being 
disconnected. 

Experimenting  with  different  solutions  and  also  different 
carbons,  it  appeared  that — 

1.  The  density  of  the  plates  influenced  the  rapidity  of  polari- 
sation and  depolarisation. 

2.  Polarisation  and  depolarisation  seemed  to  occupy  nearly 
equal  periods  when  the  polarisation  circuit  was  not  closed. 

3.  When  the  polarisation  circuit  was  in  action,  polarisation 
was  eflFected  with  much  greater  difficulty,  and  depolarisation  took 
less  than  half  the  usual  time. 

4.  The  resistance  of  the  hydrogen  was  not  appreciable. 

Practically,  it  would  seem  to  be  advisable  to  put  two  negative 
plates  (arranged  as  described)  in  each  cell  liable  to  polarisation  ; 
and  it  seems  conclusively  proved  that  a  single  increase  of  negative 
svur&cey  by  placing  the  negative  plate  in  fragments  of  the  same 
material,  or  by  using  larger  plates,  tends  to  retard  the  fall  of 
force  produced  by  polarisation,  but  also  retards  recovery  in  the 
same  degree. 

BDlNBimoH,  llth  January^  1883. 


ABSTRACTS. 


S.  WABSUBA-ON  EFFECTS  OF  BETENTIYSinSSS  IN  THB 
KA6NETISATI0K  OF  IBOK  AND  STEEL. 

{Pka,  Mag.,  Vol.  XV^  No,  94»  April,  1889,  p.  S4&) 

The  author  refen  to  a  note  of  ICr.  Ewing,  oommamcmted  to  the  Ba|il 
Society^  in  which  ii  described  a  fundamental  fact  preyionaly  pnhliahed  hj  tbe 
aathor.  If  a  pennanent  moment,  fn^,  has  been  prodaeed  in  an  inm  wive  by  the 
action  of  a  longitudinal  magnetising  force,  Ki,  and  if  the  wire  be  then  tnb- 
Jected  to  magnetising  forces  which  first  increase  continuously  from  0  to  K|, 
and  then  decrease  continuously  from  Ki  to  0^  then  for  the  same  magnetnuig 
force,  Kf  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  wire  will  be  found  greater  iHie&|K  ii 
increasing  than  when  it  is  decreasing.  After  some  repetiUons  of  the  operatifli 
the  wire  will  be  found  in  a  stationary  condition,  in  which  for  K  «  0  it  ahvaji 
has  the  same  moment,  m^,  and  for  K  —  Ki  the  same  moment,  m^  -i-  ni.  If, 
therefore^  the  wire  being  in  this  state,  its  moment  is  represented  graphieaDy 
as  a  function  of  the  magnetising  force,  E,  a  dosed  curve  will  be  got.  Except 
the  minimum  (0)  and  maximum  (K^)  values  of  K,  two  values  of  m  oorrespoBd 
to  evety  value  of  K. 


B.  K.  M.  BOSAHQUST— ON  PERMANENT  HAGNETIBII. 

(P\tl.  Mag^  Vol.  XV.,  No.  95,  IToy,  1883.) 

In  this  original  communication  the  author  considers  some  experimeate 
which  he  has  been  making  on  the  subject.  He  takes  the  view  that  magnetic 
induction,  or  the  number  of  lines  of  force  through  unit  area^  is  the  qnotieni 
of  magneto-motive  force  by  resistance  in  magnetic  circuits.  Magneto-motiw 
force  is  a  difference  of  magnetic  potential.  The  author  has  shown  in  a  previoas 
paper  that  if  a  permanent  magnet  of  hard,  steel  be  divided  into-short  lengths, 
the  sum  of  the  moments  is  not  the  same  as  before,  but  is  greatly  reduced.  Tfi« 
experiments  were  made  with  a  compound  magnet^  constructed  of  eightees 
cylindrical  pieces  fitted,  hardened,  and  magnetised.  They  were  placed  in  a 
cradle  hung  in  a  bifilar  suspension  arranged  so  that  the  plane  of  zero  deflectios 
was  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  Then  for  weeks  the  foUowiaf 
mean  deflections  were  obtained : — 

For  the  eighteen  pieces  joined  up  »••        ...        ^.        ...    1S-I° 
For  the  eighteen  pieces  separated 1-8° 
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A.  L.  KOOMlLL^VOTEB  ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  OHJkE 

IN  ABSOLUTE  MEASUBE. 

(A  CommwdeaHon  to  the  VnivtrBity  SoUnUfia  AuodaiUon,  Jan.  3, 1888.) 

Notice  was  given  of  the  proposed  redetermination  of  the  ohm ;  the  method 
to  he  used  heing  the  same  as  that  osed  hy  Prof.  Bowland  in  1876,  changes  heing 
made  in  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  avoid,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  repetition  of  constant  errors.  A  short  account  was  given  of 
the  nature  and  importance  of  absolute  measurement  in  general,  in  which  the 
derived  units  are  all  based  on  the  fundamental  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time. 
The  nature  of  the  unit  of  electrical  resistance  was  then  noticed,  and  attention 
called  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  electro-magnetic  system  of  units  the  unit  of 
resistance  bears  to  the  units  of  length  and  time  the  relation  of  a  velocity. 
Mention  was  made  of  the  most  noteworthy  methods  that  have  been  used  in 
determining  the  value  of  resistance  in  absolute  measure,  attention  being  called 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  units  of  length  and  time  entered  into  the 
experiments. 


BEPOBT  ON  THE  DYNAMO-ELECTBIC  MACHINES  ITSED  FOB  THE 
TBANSMISSION  OF  POWEB  BY  M.  MABCEL  DEPBEZ.  BY  MM. 
BEBTBANB,  TBESCA,  DE  LE8SEPS,  DE  FBEYOINET,  AND  COBNXT. 

(La  Lumi^tf  EUctrique,  7.  FliT.,  No.  15,  AvHl  14, 1888.) 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  official  report  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Science  of  Paris,  by  the  Commission  appointed  to  carry  out  the  experiments 
with  the  above  machines.  These  experiments  were  made  the  4th  March  last, 
in  the  workshops  of  the  Northern  Bailway  of  France ;  and  the  results  have 
already  been  published  in  full.   (Vid§  Ths  EUeMeian,  March  81  and  April  7,  etc.) 


S— NEW  EXPEBIMENTS  OF  M.  BJEBENES. 
(La  Lumiho  iUcinquo,  T.  F777.,  No.  16,  Avril  14, 1883,  p.  479.) 

The  former  experiments  of  M.  Bjerknes  simulated  electro-magnetic  or 
electrostatic  phenomena;  the  present  ones  are  the  analogues  of  electro- 
dynamic  phenomena.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  the  hydro.dynamic 
phenomena  studied  by  M.  Bjerknes  are  exactly  opposite  in  their  results  to*  the 
corresponding  electrical  ones ;  thus,  for  example,  two  oscillating  spheres  attract 
one  another  when  they  are  in  the  same  phase,  and  repel  one  another  when  in 
unlike  phase. 

By  using  hollow  bodies  of  various  forms,  which  are  caused  to  pulsate 
in  a  slightly  viscous  medium,  such  as  glycerine  or  syrup^  by  means  of  rapid 
Ipoffs  of  air  lent  into  them  from  a  double-action  pump,  the  reproduction  of 
various  electro-dynamic  phenomena  can  be  effected.  The  hollow  bodies  used 
(consisted  of  small  drums,  or  cylinders,  closed  by  membranes  of  india-rubber: 
Uiese  cylinden  give  rise  to  a  field  of  force,  in  which  the  lines  of  force  are 
jrircular,  concentric,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  current^  as  would 
m  the  case  with  a  straight  wire  conveying  a  current. 
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H.  Bjerknei  has  iiiTettigatfld  thsied  oases:— 

1.  Btady  of  the  hydro-dynamic  field  of  a  revolving  cylinder;  cornic- 
ing to  the  electro-dynamic  field  of  a  current. 

2.  Mutual  action  of  reyolving  cylinders  i  corresponding  to  the  nratQil 
action  of  currents.  . 

8.  Action  of  reyolving  cylinders  on  pulsating  and  OBciUating  bodiei; 
corresponding  to  the  action  of  currents  on  magnetic  poles  or  magnets. 

The  figures  ohtained  correspond  exactly  with  those  got  by  expoong  ino 
filings  to  the  action  of  a  current ;  and  from  the  first  series  of  expetimentiit 
was  found  that  a  cylinder  in  rotary  oscillation  corresponds  to  sn  eketzic 
current,  and  that  if  two  such  cylinders  are  compared,  they  correspond  to  tto 
currents  in  the  same  direction  if  their  oscillations  are  conooidan^bnttiat 
if  their  oscillations  are  discordant  they  represent  two  currents  in  appUt 
directions. 

M.  Bjerknes  has  exactly  reproduced  Ampere's  parallelogram  by  emplof- 
ing  four  cylinders  forming  the  sides  of  a  small  square,  and  woiking  inlaM 
other  by  means  of  bevel  gearing :  the  cylinders  are  set  in  motion  as  befoRbr 
means  of  an  air-^ump.  All  the  phenomona  of  attraction,  repnlitOD,  ao^ 
rotation  can  be  reproduced  with  this  apparatoa 

To  represent  the  action  of  currents  on  magnets  a  rotary  oscillator  it  ond, 
together  with  a  sphere  oscillating  on  a  vertical  stalk.  From  the  fbnnerexpo 
ments  it  was  f  oxmd  that  such  an  oscillating  sphere  behaved  like  a  msgnet  vba 
in  presence  of  a  similar  sphere,  and  the  later  experiments  have  shown  thit  it 
still  represents  a  magnet.  Thus,  if  the  cylinder  and  the  sphere  are  pot  is 
oscillation,  the  latter  turns  round  and  takes  up  such  a  position  that  its  oscflb^ 
tions  are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  cylinder. 

M.  Bjerknes  is  still  prosecuting  his  researches,  and  hopes  soon  to  flxtd  ^ 
further  analogies  between  electro-dynamic  and  hydro-dynamic  phenamena^ 


E.  K08PZTALZBB— EXPERIMENTS  WITH  TBOTJYt'S  NEW 

BICHBOMATE  BATTBBY. 

{L'JBUcMoim,  T.  F.,  No,  50,  May  1, 1888,1).  404.) 

Each  battery  consists  of  six  cells  of  ebonite  of  rectangular  form ;  the 
whole  placed  in  a  wooden  case,  with  an  arrangement  for  raising  and  loveiii^' 
all  the  plates  at  once.    Each  cell  has  one  plate  of  zinc  and  two  of  carbon,  th 
latter  being  coppered  at  the  top,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  good  coxinectioo. 
The  solution  for  six  cells  is  made  of 

Water       8*0  kilogrammes. 

Powdered  bichromate  of  potash       1-2  „ 

Sulphuric  acid     •••       8*6  „ 

12-8 
The  solution  contains,  therefore,  160  grammas  of  hiduomaiB  per  litre:  1st 
this  may  be  iacreased  to  200,  or  even  2S0  grammes  per  litre,  if  inemaxy*  ^ 
solution  is  best  prepared  by  first  putting  160  grammes  of  bichromate  ia  po«^ 
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into  ^  litre  of  water ;  after  thoroughly  stirring,  the  acid  is  very  elowly  added 
iA  the  proportion  of  460  grammes  per  litre  of  water,  contSnning  to  stir ;  the 
liquid,  whioh  has  become  hot  by  the  addition  of  the  acid,  is  then  allowed  to 
cool  gradually.  The  total  weight  of  a  battery  of  six  cells  is  about  Sdi  kilo- 
grammes  (say,  74  lbs.). 

Twelve  cells  were  connected  in  series,  and  used  to  work  Swan  lamps, 
all  parallel.  The  plates  were  gradually  lowered  into  the  liquid  so  as  to  main- 
tain a  constant  current  of  8  amperes  during  four  hours  and  a  quarter,  by  the 
end  of  which  time  the  plates  had  been  completely  immersed.  During  a 
further  hour  and  25  minutes  the  current  gradually  and  regularly  fell  to 
6  amp^es,  when  the  experiment  was  stopped. 

]>aring  the  former  period  of  4^  hours^ 

Difference  of  potential  at  lamp  terminals   »  14-15  volts. 

„  „  battery       „  -  16-70    „ 

Current        ...  —  8  amperes. 

Work  in  external  circuit  per  eeeond  ...  »  188*6  watts. 

,»  ,t  n         ••'  ~  13*6  kilogramme  tres. 

Time         »  15,800  seconds. 

Quantity  of  electricity -«  122,400  coulombs. 

Energy  available  in  external  circuit  ->  206,560  kilogramm^tres. 

During  the  second  period  of  1  hour  25  min.  the  current  had  a  mean  value 
of  &55  amperes  during  5,100  seconds,  and  the  mean  electrical  energy  available 
in  the  external  circuit  was  9  kilogramm^tres  per  second.  The  total^energy 
available  was  therefore  253,850  kilogramm^tresy  or  nearly  one  horse-power 
( »  270,000  kilogramm^tres) ;  thus  one  battery  of  6  cells  can  famisL  about 
half  a  horse-power.    The  material  used  up  was — 

Zinc       ...        M«        • 1,498  grammes. 

Bichromate  of  potash  2,400       ^ 

Sulphuric  acid  7,200       „ 


—METHODS  FOB  THE  PETEBHINATION  OF 
THE  OHM. 

{Jewmal  de  FhyeiqtM,  T.  //.,  No.  16,  AvHl,  1888,  jip.  149.158.) 

In  the  electro-magnetic  system  of  units  the  ratio  of  a  coefficient  of  induc- 
tion to  a  resistance  is  a  time.  The  only  measurements  essential  for  the  abso- 
lute determination  of  a  resistance  are  t'lerefore^ 

1.  The  measurements  of  length  necessary  for  calculating  the  absolute 
▼alue  of  a  coefficient  of  mutual  induction. 

2.  A  measurement  of  time. 

The  author  proposes  to  employ,  as  a  source  of  electricity,  a  magnet  rotating 
inside  a  fixed  spherical  bobbin.  The  speed  of  rotation  of  the  magnet  may  be 
high  and  very  constant^  and  it  can  be  accurately  determined.  The  ends  of 
the  wire  of  the  fixed  bobbin  are  joined  to  a  complex  circuity  in  which  are 
indnoed  cuzrents  of  different  amplitudes  and  phases,  but  all  lasting  during  one 
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revolation  of  the  magnet.  Ai  the  corrents  are  undulating  and  alternAtio^it 
is  necesBary  to  use  an  electro^ynamometer  as  measuring  inttroment;  and  the 
circuit  must  be  so  arranged  bm  to  reduce  the  deflection  of  the  moyaUe  bobbia 
to' zero. 

Two  methodf  may  be  employed.    The  first  method  is  shown  in  the  !<dlov- 
ing  diagram  :— 

SOURCE 


Fio.  1. 

The  conducting  wires  are  arranged  to  form  three  distinct  circuits,  (0),  Q),  (1/ 

The  circuit  (0)  comprises  the  undulatory  source  of  the  current^  tfae 
movable  coil  of  the  electro-dynamometer,  and  the  primary  of  an  induction  coil 

The  circuit  (1),  traversed  by  an  induced  current  of  the  first  order,  contain 
the  secondary  of  the  induction  coO  in  the  circuit  (0),  and  the  primary  of  i 
second  induction  coil,  the  secondary  of  which  is  in  the  circuit  (2),  comprifiof 
also  a  set  of  resistances  and  the  stationary  coil  of  the  electro<4ynamo]neter. 

When  the  speed  of  rotation  is  sufficiently  high,  it  is  possible,  by  meiBic' 
the  box  of  resistances,  to  bring  the  electro-dynamometer  to  zero  by  making  tbe 
difference  of  phase  between  the  primary  current  and  the  induced  curat  <tf 
second  order  equal  to  ir/8. 

Let  Bi,  Bs,  Li,  Ls  be  the  resistances  and  coefficients  of  self-isductioo  d 
the  circuits  (1)  and  (2),  and  M^i,  M19,  Mot  the  coefficients  of  mutual  wAw^ 
of  the  circuiU  (0, 1),  (1, 2),  (0,  2),  while  K  is  the  speed  and  e  is  the  .very  in»3 
error  possible  in  the  difference  of  phase  ir/i ;  then  in  each  experiment  Ha  ts^ 
9  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  value,  and  the  calculation  stf^ 
treating  these  two  quantities  as  nil,  from  the  equation 


LiL,-.M«, 
Ki  Bi 


E>  -1. 


The  above  equation  may  be  used  in  two  ways :— > 

1.  By  determining  Li,  Li,  by  comparison  with  Hu,  which  is  calculi^* 
determinatiofL  which  cannot  involve  an  error  greater  than  7^; 

8.  By  making  two  experiments  with  the  same  speed,  in  which  Lj,  k  ^ 
remain  the  same«  but  Bi  is  increased  by  r,  and  Mn  changed  into  ml^ 
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We  ■hall  then  liave 

(Bi  +  r)B,   ^   "^ 
which,  combined  with  the  previooi  equation,  giyei 

(MJ, -mJ,)K«-fB,. 

in  which  the  coeffloientc  of  induction,  Mu  and  niu,  can  be  calculated  directly. 
In  either  method,  Bf  will  be  obtained  in  terms  of  Bi  or  of  r,  without  appreci- 
ate error.  The  speed  being  measured  in  seconds,  the  experiments  will  give 
the  absolute  yalue  of  Bi  or  of  r. 

In  the  second  plan  a  differential  electro-dynamometer  is  used,  and  the 
apparatus  is  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

SOURCE 


Fio.  2. 

Between  the  points  of  deriyation  A,  B  and  the  electrodynamometer  are 
placed  the  resistances  and  two  identical  coils  0,  D,  one  of  which,  G,  is  the 
secondary  of  an  induction  coil,  of  which  the  primary,  £,  is  directly  in  circuit 
with  the  source. 

If  I  and  i  are  the  currents  in  the  derived  circuits  A  0  G  B  and  A  D  G  B 
respectively,  the  mean  deflection  of  the  differential  electro-dynamometer  can 
only  be  reduced  to  zero  for  equal  amplitudes  of  the  two  currents  I  and  i.  By 
means  of  the  resistances  this  can  be  effected  for  a  certain  speed. 

Let  B,  r,  Li»  I  be  the  resistances  and  coefficients  of  self-induction  of  the 
two  circuits  AOGB,  ADGB^  and  M,  m  the  coefficients  of  induction  of  each 
of  them  with  reference  to  the  circuit  B  B  G  A  of  the  source,  while  K  is  their 
coefficient  of  mutual  induction,  then  we  arrive  at  the  equation 

B«  -t*  -^(L  +  l-2N)(l  +  2m^2M-iL). 

This  equation  may  be  used  in  several  ways,  but  the  author  prefers  the 
following : — In  a  preliminary  experiment  the  two  terms  of  the  equation  above 
are  separately  reduced  to  zero.  The  spherical-  bobbin  is  then  replaced  by  a 
battery,  and  an  independent  current  is  passed  through  the  movable  coil  of  the 
electro^ynamometer.  The  resistances  and  the  coefficients  of  induction  are 
so  arranged  that  the  instrument  shows  no  deflection ;  then 

B»r;L  +  2M-l  +  2m. 
The  second  equation  is  satisfled  if  the  two  derived  circuits  comprise  the  similar 
coils  Oy  Dj  the  coil  E  being  removed* 
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This  done,  the  connections  are  replaced  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  E  u.bKa|fbtiip 
to  G;  M  increaaee by  M^  A  fixed  reeistanoe, Bo.  is  added  to  A D B^ lad the 
speed  of  rotation  of  the  magnet  is  adjusted  so  that  the  electrodynainoineUr 
shows  no  deflection.    We  shall  then  haire 

R«  -  (Bo  +  B)«  -  ^  (L  +  Z  -  2  N)2  M«^ 

and  the  experiments  will  give  Bo  in  terms  of  Ho  i^nd  T. 

Instead  of  proceeding  by  a  method  of  comparison,  three  separate  expezi* 
ments  may  be  made,  with  the  same  speed  of  the  magnet^  with  three  diienit 
sets  of  values  B,  B',  B%  and  I4,  L',  and  I/,  when  the  three  oorre^oidiog 
equations  reduce  to 

B'^-B*  +  *J(L'-L)«        B'»-Bt  +  ^(L'-L)i 

IT^TX -    1/-L. ■ 

The  author  concludes  by  drawing  attention  to  the  ftct  that  his  ii  a  nnl) 
method,  and  therefore  capable  of  great  precision,  and  proposes  in  a  teconi 
I>aper  to  give  some  particulars  of  the  experiments  now  in  progreiB, 


FOTZS&— THE  EFFIOIEKGT  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  TWO  DTNAKO 

MACHINES. 

(Journal  de  Physique,  T.  IL,  No.  16,  Avril,  1883,  pp.  172,  ITS.) 

The  author  refers  to  the  well-known  formulae, 

_  E  (E  —  s)  a  (E  ^  <)  E  —  • 


which,  when  the  current  traversing  a  system  of  two  dynamos  can  be  cob- 
sldered  constant,  determine  the  power  (T)  put  into,  and  the  power  (1)  taken  o«t 

of  the  system.  The  ratio  V  T  "*  '/E  *  K  is  the  theoretical  efBciency  of  ^ 
S3r8tem— ^n  efficiency  which  in  practice  differs  from  the  real  effideacytbt 
more  the  speeds  increase.  Keeping  to  this  theoretical  efficiency,  and  leplsdBC 
f  by  K  T  in  the  above  formulas,  we  have 

K  1 

from  which  it  fbllows  that  if  the  power  to  be  transmitted  and  the  eifieiaet 
are  given,  the  electro-motive  forces  of  the  two  machines  can  be  determined,  wd 
are  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  total  resistanee  of  the  dredit  ^d 
of  the  power  transmitted.  If,  for  example,  t «»  8*6  HJP.,  B  «-  800  ohm%Ukisf 
g  ^  10  as  an  approximation,  then 

e  -  900y^j-5^  vol^  and  E  -  900  y^CZCZ  volts, 

say,  900  volts  and  1300  voltsi  if  an  efficiency  of  0^  ii  enough,  or  1,800  volts  ui 
2,260  volts  for  the  theoretical  efficiency  of  0-8. 

If  practical  considerations  limit  the  electro-motive  force  whieh  cs*^ 
used«  then  only  the  product  B  i  must  not  exceed  the  limit  4  E> ;  lor  exaatp^ 
if  E  must  not  exceed  S,000  volts  and  B  is  still  800  ohms,  t  would  not  ssBcei! 
4*44  H.P.,  and  the  theoretical  efficiency, },  would  be  aU  that  could  be  oUsis<* 
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O.  FOLOVI— P^BICANENT  MAGNBTISM  OF  BTEEIi  AT  VABYIKa 

TEHFEBATUBES. 

(Jommol  de  PiiyfigiM,  T.  IT.,  No.  16,  AvrH,  1888, 19. 180-182.    Taken  from  Bial$ 

Aeeadmnia  M  Lvicei^  1882.) 

The  method  of  research  was  that  which  has  heen  employed  by  Van  Bees, 
and  consists  in  placing  the  bar  to  be  experimented  upon  in  a  solenoid,  and 
measuring  the  current  induced  in  it  when  the  bar  is  suddenly  withdrawn  to  a 
practically  infinite  distance. 

The  bar  was  heated  by  means  of  a  circular  oil-bath^  and  rested  on  a  plate 
which  eould  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  bring  more  or  less  of  the  bar  inside 
the  solenoid,  which  was  fixed. 

The  bar  is  rapidly  withdrawn  by  means  of  cords  and  puUies,  and  the  value 

of  the  induced  current  giyes  the  quantity  /m  .  doi,  in  which  cb  is  an  infini- 

0 
teaimal  length  of  the  bar,  m  is  the  quantity  of  magnetism  in  the  corresponding 

section,  and  « is  the  distance  from  the  solenoid  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bar  in 

its  initial  position. 

Assuming  that  m  may  be  expressed  by  Blot's  formula, 

where  I  is  the  length  of  the  bar  and  a  and  I  are  constants,  we  shall  haye 

0 

where  A  «  « — -.. 
log.K 

The  experiments  agree  very  well  with  the  formula,  and  the  author  Ium 

found— 

1.  The  general  course  of  the  phenomena  is  similar  for  all  the  bars 
experimented  on.  Slight  yariations  in  the  magnetism  occur  up  to  18CP,  they 
then  rapidly  increase,  attaining  a  maximum  at  about  190^. 

2.  The  distribution  of  the  magnetism  for  temperatures  from  0^  to  180^  is 
very  well  represented  by  the  formula  given  above.  A  diminishes  with  increas- 
ing temperature,  while  K  remains  practically  constant  Above  180?,  however, 
the  phenomena  are  somewhat  anomalous.  Two  bars  of  steel,  which  had  been 
heated  and  cooled  several  times  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism 
before  being  magnetised,  obeyed  the  same  law  at  all  temperatures :  the  neutral 
line  always  remained  at  the  middle  of  the  bar.  On  the  other  hand,  with  four 
bars  magnetised  before  being  exposed  to  any  heat,  and  then  heated  with  the 
north  pole  downwards,  the  neutral  line  approached  the  north  pole  when  1806 
were  exceeded,  the  displacement  amounting  to  as  much  as  }  of  the  bar ;  but  K 
remained  generally  constant.  If  the  bars  are  then  heated  with  the  south  pole 
downwards,  the  neutral  line  still  approaches  the  nwth  pole,  and  K  vsrics  in 
value  from  one  temperature  to  another. 

8.  60  long  as  the  temperature  of  180^  is  not  exceeded,  the  values  of  M 
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correipoiiding  to  the  nonnal  state  for  each  temperature  are  repreaented  ^i 
ftmction  of  the  form 

H  -  Ho  +  at  +  («s. 
For  the  normal  oonditionB  oorresponding  to  the  temperatare  800*1  tw9 
formuliB  muit  be  used, 

H-.Ho-t(a-i.b«i) 

Ml  -  Ml  +  (800  -  «)  {oi  +  14  c  C«»-0!  ^ 

the  former  from  0^  to  190^,  and  the  second  from  190<»  to  300*^. 

The  author  has  supposed  that  the  variation  in  the  magnetism  dm  to  ik 
temperature  was  proportional  to  the  variation  in  the  conductivity  of  tk 
BteeL  Thus  the  ratios  of  the  normal  magnetism  and  of  the  oonduetiTitj  il 
80^  to  the  same  quantities  at  higher  temperatures 


100"       150»       ISO"       aoo* 
Magnetism        ...        1-08       1*11        M8       200       %-€» 
Conductivity    ...        I*i5        1*78        1*90       SOI        8-67 


JOVBS&T— NOTE   ON   THE  THEOBT  OF  ELEOTBOMAGNETIC 

MAGHINE8. 

(C^m^tM  BsndiM,  T.  96,  No.  10,  Ma/nh  6, 1888,  £p.  641,  648.) 

The  experiments  made  by  M.  Tresoa  with  the  machines  of  M.  Deprei  biT« 
for  the  first  time  given  the  value  of  the  loss  of  power  in  the  machine,  ocbe 
than  that  accounted  for  by  Joule's  law. 

All  continuous  current  machines  are  made  up  of  a  certain  nomber  d 
elements,  such  as  the  convolutions  in  the  Gramme  ring,  which,  when  the 
machine  is  used  as  a  motor,  pass  fh>m  a  position  where  the  potential  entiSF  ^ 
a  maTJmum  value,  W^,  to  an  opposite  position  of  minimum  value,  Wl  ^ 
difference,  W^  «-  W|,  represents  the  electro-magnetic  work  done  by  the  tw^ 
turn  in  passing  from  the  first  position  to  the  second.  In  order  that  the  motif* 
may  be  continuous,  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  convolution  mnit^ 
reversed, «.«.,  the  electrical  energy  which  it  possesses  must  be  destroyed,  as' 
the  original  energy.  Wo,  must  be  restored  to  it.  This  operation  ooeun  twioe  f* 
each  convolution  in  every  revolution.    Leaving  out  the  work  done  io  tbf 

resistance,  the  return  is  therefore  — ^^ 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  lower  limit  of  the  electrical  energy  thus  loK  <( 
each  half  revolution,  and  which,  at  least  in  part,  shows  itself  in  tbefonD<^ 
sparks.  If  Ii  stands  for  the  current-strength  at  the  moment  when  it  is  destro^*^ 
in  the  winding,  and  I  is  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  the  wisdiofr  ^ 

loss  will  be  equal  to  —^.    If  the  ring  is  made  up  of  p  convolutioiUk  and  if  i< 

makes  it  revolutions  per  second,  the  loss  per  unit  of  time  will  be  as  a  mimn^ 
value, « J)  1 1}  orn  L  ^,  if  L  is  the  coefficient  of  selfinduction  of  the  wbok 
ring. 
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BBPBB8— NEW  EQUATIONS  IN  OONNEOTION  WITH 
THE  TBANBMI8SI0N  OF  POWEB. 

^Comptes  SmdiM,  T.  96,  No.  18,  Mcurch  19, 1888,  i>p.  777-779.) 

The  author  waa  deiiroog  of  expressing  the  laws  of  the  electrical  trans- 
mission of  power  by  means  of  equations  which  should  contain  only  mechanical 
quantities.  These  equations  are,  however,  only  true  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
machines  are  mechanically  and  electrically  perfect,— that  is  to  say,  that  they 
are  free  from  friction  and  irregularities, — and  that  they  are  made  up  of  an 
infinitely  great  number  of  infinitely  small  sections,  whilst  the  helix  contains 
no  masses  of  metal  which  could  give  rise  to  Foucault  currents. 
On  this  hypothesis,  let 

To  be  the  tangential  force  (in  kilogrammes)  applied  to  the  generator 
at  a  distance  iw  from  the  axis  (which  corresponds  to  a  circum- 
ference of  one  metre) ; 
y«^  the  velocity  in  metres  per  second  of  the  point  of  application  of  the 

force; 
Jo^  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  construction  of  the  machine  i 
Fi,  Yi,  /i,  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the  motor; 
Ii,  the  current  strength ; 
Bi,  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit,  including  both  machines. 

The  magnetic  fields  of  both  machines  being  saturated,  we  shall  have 

F,  -/,I;    F. -/ol, 

and  smce  I  *-  ^ 

/i 

The  mechanical  work  absorbed  in  unit  of  time  by  the  generator  is  equal 
to  F4.  V-.  or  to  y/t  F, 


BP 

The  work  lost  in  the  circuit  in  the  form  of  heat  is  equal  to  or  to 

9 


!a)". 


and  has  to  Iw  deducted  from  the  work  absorbed  by  the  generator, 
and  there  then  remains  for  the  nsefol  work  given  oat  by  the  motor, 

„  _  /.     B/p,  y 


Finally,  the  return  will  be 


^-  ^vf  -  7  (H  _ ,. 


^  B  F| 

In  the  above  equations  the  work  absorbed,  the  work  given  out,  and  the 
return,  all  are  expressed  as  functions  of  the  speed  of  the  generator  (Yo )  and 
of  the  load  on  the  motor  (Fi ) ;  the  only  electrical  quantity  being  the  total 
resistance  of  the  circuit  (B). 
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J. .  VOmS.— THS  TBAK8MI88IOK  OF  POWBB  BT  BLSCnOOAL 
APPABATU8  ABBANaED  AS  BATTEBIEa 

(Compies  Rendm,  T.  96,  No.  10,  Mcyrek  19, 1888,  pp.  779-781.) 

The  author  proposes  to  apply  the  same  method  to  the  tranrauflnoD  of 
power  as  he  has  done  to  the  transmission  of  sound  hy  telephones,  by  arraJBgixf 
the  sending  and  receiving  apparatus  partly  in  series  and  partly  pialM 
With  a  given  conductor,  if  the  current  traversing  it  remains  constant,  tiie 
loss  of  energy  in  the  conductor  will  also  remain  constant.  If  the  lots  in  the 
apparatus  can  also  be  kept  constant,  then  we  have  a  constant  total  loss ;  asd 
by  increasing  the  work  given  out  by  the  motors,  the  ratio  of  the  energy  Ijs: 
to  the  work  reclaimed  will  become  less  and  less. 

The  two  conditions — 1st,  constant  loss  in  the  conductor;  Snd,  oonstast 

loss  in  the  apparatus— may  be  realised  by  transmitting  the  enei^  of  one 

electric  battery  to   another.     As   an   example,   consider   the   questioii  ci 

accumulators.    Let  a  constant  current,  I,  traverse  one  accumulator.    Tbe 

I«  B  kff.m. 

total  loss, wm   p     °      ,  is  made  up  of  the  loss  in  the  conductor  and  tbe 

'     g  sec.  *^ 

loss  in  the  apparatus.    Suppose  ,the  counter  E.M.F.  to  be  0  volts^  the  unfol 

el  k|F.m.  V 

work  will  be  —  —  V     ?^    ,  and  the  return  will  bey     p»      With  towc 

accumulators  arranged  two  in  series  and  two  parallel,  we  doable  the  BJLF. 
without  changing  the  resistance.  Consequently  the  current,  I,  being  alwavi 
supposed  the  same,  the  useful  work  will  be  doubled. 

The  author  proposes  then  to  work  with  dynamo  machines  in  a  MmiUr 
manner,  using  a  high  difference  of  potential,  by  placing  several  machines  ia 
series,  and  getting  rid  of  the  increased  resistance  of  the  machines  bo  arranged 
by  placing  others  parallel. 


J.  VZOLLS— THE  BADIATION  OF  SILYEB  AT  THE  MOMENT 

OF  ITS  SOLIDIFICATION. 

{Comptes  Stndus,  T.  96,  No.  15,  April  9,  ISSZ,  pp.  1083-1035.) 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Electricians  in  1881,  the  author  proposed 
the  radiation  emitted  by  one  square  centimetre  of  melting  platinum  as  s 
standard  for  photometric  measures,  and  he  has  since  made  some  ezperimrats 
on  the  subject,  using,  however,  silver  in  place  of  platinum. 

A  vessel  of  molten  silver  was  placed  under  a  thermopile,  joined  up  to  s 
mirror  galvanometer.  The  radiations  from  the  surface  of  the  tilver  fieU 
perpendicularly  on  the  face  of  the  thermopile  through  a  hole  one  sqiiare 
centimetre  in  size,  made  in  a  hollow  screen  through  which  circulated  s 
current  of  cold  water.  On  allowing  the  silver,  heated  above  its  meltiii^ 
point,  to  cool  down,  the  following  observations  were  made:— 

The  radiation  at  first  decreases  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  sbaps 
of  the  containing  vessel ;  this  decrease  then  becomes  less  rapid,  and  at  tke 
instant  of  solidification  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel  a  slight  increase  ocean.   As 
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th«  folidifleatioii  advanoM  inmi  the  edges  to  tlie  oepitre^an  increase  oooarf, 
soon  followed  by  a  rapid  decrease.  The  course  of  the  phenomenon  is  essentially 
the  same,  whether  the  metal  cools  slowly  or  rapidly.  The  curve  plotted  from 
the  readings  of  the  galyanometer  shows  a  portion  which  is  very  nearly  a 
straight  line,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  slight  rise  in  the  curve.  This  con- 
stant portion  is  clearly  defined,  and  the  author,  therefore,  is  of  opinion  that 
in  silver  a  fixed  secondary  standard  might  be  found. 


J.  FBdLZCa— DBTEBMINATION  OF  THE  OHM  BY  AN 
ELEOTBO-DYNAMIO  METHOD. 


(AfmaXm  d§r  PhyHl  Mind  Chemie,  B.  XTX,^  H.  I,  No,  5, 1888,  pp.  106-130.) 

Up  to  the  present,  all  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  ohm  which 
have  led  to  fairly  accurate  results  depended  on  the  measurement  of  induced 
currents  in  -closed  conductors.  Moreover,  the 
measures  in  all  cases  were  galvanometric :  thus 
Kirohhoff,  Bowland,  and  W.  Weber  measured  the 
repulsive  action  of  the  induced  current  on  a 
galvanometer  needle.  W.  Weber  also  used  the 
damping  of  the  swing  of  a  magnet  by  an  induced 
current;  and  the  British  Association  Committee 
and  Lorena  dealt  with  the  defiection  of  a  needle 
by  a  constant  current. 

The  author  investigates  mathematically  the 
possibility  of  detennining  the  standard  of  resist- 
ance also,  by  means  of  the  electro-dynamic  action 
of  the  inducing  and  induced  currents.  This  part 
of  the  paper  is  unsulted  for  an  abstract^  but  some 
of  the  actual  observations  may  find  a  place.  The 
diagram  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus. 

Bi  is  the  fixed  coil,  and  Bi  the  movable  one. 
If  <Z  is  joined  to  a,  by  closing  the  key  at  a  we  shall 
haye  a  continuous  closed  circuit,  amhedefa, 
the  resistance  of  which  is  r,  and  its  coefficient  of 

indaction  L.     Let    the    stationary  current   be 

E 
1 1  —  — .    Kow  close  the  key  at  h,  then  there  is  a 

second  circuity deghnd,  with  a  resistance r^, the 
part  de,  common  to  the  two  currents,  being 
negligible.     Now  adjust  n  with  respect  to  Ei  so 

E        E 
tliskt  I|  -•  • — *  — !.,  which  can  always  be  done. 
r       fj 

Kow  break  contact  at  s,  and  we  shall  have  a  closed 
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circuity  a  mltdnh  g  •/  a,  irith  a  renttance  r  -i-  n,  in  which  fhe  SJLP. 
£  "f  la  acta,  and  in  which  the  current  will  be 

r  +  Ti  ^ 

therefore  the  lame  as  before. 

Now  choose  two  points^  m  n,  nich  that  the  leeittance  of  the  portiaa 
mlfdn  equals  r,  and  join  them  by  a  conductor,  mpn,ot  negligible  resistsitffp 
Then  in  the  circuit  mh  cdn  p  m,  at  the  moment  of  catting  out  the  EJLF/t 
E  +  £],  the  current  Ii  is  produced  i  its  resistance  is  r,  and  its  coefficient  ol 
induction  equal  to  L. 

The  course  of  an  observation  will  therefore  be— 

1.  Make  contact  with  the  key  «.    An  induced  current  is  set  npi 

2.  Make  contact  with  key  K 
8.  Belease  key  s.    No  spark. 

4.  Join  m  and  «  by  key  p.    Induced  current  is  set  up. 

6.  Belease  key  h.    A  spark  is  produced,  but  outside  the  circuit  mhti 

n'pm, 
6.  Belease  key  p.   No  spark,  no  current.   Then  repeat  the  ahore  steps. 
In  the  actual  experiments  the  two  coils  Bi  and  Bt  were  similar;  the  cttl 
Bj  was  fixed  to  a  horizontal  arm,  and  attached  to  the  bifllar  suspension  in  tks 
points  00^  being  counterbalanced  by  the  weight  Q.    The  plsne  of  the  oool 
at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  plane  of  the 
wires,  which  were  of  copper,  was  in  the  magnetic  meridian.    The  eoil  Bi 
fixed  parallel  to  and  concentric  with  the  movable  coil  Bi.    Each  eoil  had  SA 
layers  of  insulated  copper  wire  0*83  mm.  thick,  and  had  respectively  1/M  sad 
1,068  convolutions ;  the  resistance  of  each  was  115  ohms.    The  mean  diamntw 
(B)  of  each  coil  was  6*2  cm.    The  distance  of  the  axis  of  rotation  from  the 
centre  of  the  movable  coil  (I)  was  6*8  cm.,  the  time  of  oscillation  (T)  1MB 
seconds^  and  its  moment  of  inertia  (K)  48,800  g.  (cm.)*- 
These  values  substituted  in  the  equation 

T  8M      I* 

give  «>-  8-267  ^^^^  •  I,  (amptoi)  •  j^ 

The  experiments  made  were  merely  to  see  if  the  method  were  piacitoble, 
and  the  author,  being  satisfied  on  this  pointy  proposes  to  carry  out  an 
series  of  observations. 


r.    X0KIAA.ir8CS— MEASUBEMENT    OF    DIFFEBEN0B8    IK    THE 
EABTH'S  HOBIZONTAL  FQBGE  AT  DIFFEBENT  PIiACOSO. 

{AwMUn  d&t  P^«a  iMi<2  C%mi0,  B.  XZZ:,Ja:  l,  Ko.  5, 188^  pp.  180^4Sw) 

Observations  by  means  of  the  oscillations  of  a  magnet  are  open  to  the 
objection  that  they  take  a  long  time  to  make,  and  that  in  order  to  obfesia  a 
result  within  ,^  the  ratio  of  the  oscillations  must  be  correct  within  xk*- 
Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  change  of  temperatnre  with 
the  large  needles  which  must  be  used. 
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The  author  eonnden  the  method  of  deflections  as  hotter  itdted  to  the 
porpoie,  and  he  hai  proposed  a  modified  imtnunent  which  ho  calls  a  "  oni yersal 
magnetometer/'  since  it  can  he  used  as  an  ordinary  magnetometer  as  well  as 
for  measuring  variations  in  the  earth's  force  at  the  same  place  at  different 
times  and  variations  in  dilforent  places.  The  instrument  has  heen  desorihed 
previously  (Imurim  15,  p.  645, 1882)  and  consists  of  a  pillar  on  three  feet  with 
levelling  screws,  which  carries  a  horizontal  divided  circle  famished  with  four 
arms,  en  which  the  deflecting  magnets  can  he  placed.  The  pillar  also  carries 
a  long  arm,  to  which  is  flzed  the  telescope  and  scale.  On  the  top  of  the  pillar 
is  a  metal  damping  ring  carrjring  a  tube  with  tonion  head,  from  which  is 
suspended  the  magnet.  To  use  the  instrument^  it  is  set  up  with  the  axis  of  the 
damping  coil  in  a  direction  north  and  south,  and,  having  heen  levelled,  the 
frame  canying  the  four  deflection  magnets  is  brought  into  such  a  position  that 
the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  points  to  the  east.  This  position  is  then  marked. 
The  frame  is  then  turned  round  until  the  north  pole  points  west ;  this  is  effected 
by  making  the  magnet  with  two  polished  sur&ces  on  opposite  sides ;  on  turning 
the  frame  with  the  deflecting  magnets,  the  second  mirror  is  seen  through  the 
telescope  in  the  same  position  as  was  before  occupied  by  the  flrst  mirror.  This 
second  position  of  the  frame  is  also  marked.  The  frame  can  now  be  placed  in 
any  intermediate  position,  and  so  long  as  the  earth's  force  remains  the  same 
the  scale  reading  will  always  show  the  same  deflection.  To  carry  out  a  com. 
parison  the  following  steps  are  necessary : — The  magnetometer  is  set  up  as 
described  at  the  one  place  of  observation,  and  the  frame  is  brought  to  the  flrst 
mark ;  the  position  of  the  needle  is  now  read  on  the  scale ;  the  horizontal  circle 
or  frame  is  now  turned  round  to  the  second  mark,  and  the  position  again  read. 
This  will  show  a  difference  of  n^  divisions  with  the  flrst.  The  same  operations 
stfe  repeated  at  the  second  place,  and  n  divisions  are  found  for  the  difference. 

If  2  ^  is  the  angle  through  which  the  horizontal  circle  is  rotated,  A  the 

distance  from  mirror  to  scale  in  one  instance,  and  Ai  the  distance  in  the  other, 

we  shall  have, 

HI        .       tan.  A 


(^-4) 


H^  —  H      tan.  ^ 
or  — g J— 


if  A  »  Ai,  or  the  distance  from  the  mirror  to  the  scale  is  made  the  same  in  both 

aeries  of  observations 

HI  -  H         tan.  ^    ^  . 
—R Ti^  («'  -  «) 

It  is  necessary  to  correct  the  values  found  from  the  ahove  equation  for 

changes  of  temperature,  which  affect  the  magnetism  of  the  needle.    To  do  so 

vre  have  to  add  a  term,  so  that  the  complete  expression  will  be 

HI  —  H         tan.  a 

— H 4A      C**  -*)  +  /»(«-«») 

The  coefficient  ^  may  be  determined  experimentally  hy  making  two  observa- 
tions at  the  same  place,  with  the  room  at  two  different  temperatures. 

HI 

The  following  table  diowi  the  ratio  -=-  for  two  positions  in   the 
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OtMerratoiy  of  the  PhyBical  IniUfafi^  dfc  Wmzlnii&MOoe  liems  lA  the  tfiSddk 
of  Hie  trailding  and  the  other  near  the  Inofc  .^Ml.  .  Jm,  j^m^ 

^  -  SS-S^,  A  -  Jm.,  so  that  ^~^  «  O<X)0069. 


Oct.  7.    n   -  407  -  61-0    ...        .«        ...  4M>  hi 

ia  -  52-2      62-2)   BT  "  ^"^^^^ 

Oct.  8.    «   »  82-1  -  88*6  •*  88*8           ...  8SO|  Hi 

ni  -  85-8  -  87-0   ...        .^        ...  8frl)   ^   "  ^*^^**^ 

Oct.  9.    n   -  2»-3  -  80-9 80-l>  Hi 

Hi  -  82-0       82-0|  ^   "  1-00017 


i:.  TZBaOBBT— MEASUBEHENT  OF  THE  DE0BEA8E  OF  aOUHD 

IK  THE  TELEPHONE. 

(AnnaUn  dtr  Phytik  und  CTienUe,  B.  XIX,  Hl^No.S^  1888,  pp.  207-218.) 

Two  of  Siemeiui  and  Halike's  telephonei,  of  the  latest  pattern,  were  plaoed 
in  two  roosLS  so  far  apart  that  no  direct  sound  was  transmitted,  and  woe 
connected  up  in  simple  circuit.  The  first  telephone  was  placed  3  cm.  abovv 
a  tin  plate  222  mm.  by  172  mm.  and  8-2  mm.  thick,  lying  on  a  taUe.  The 
second  telephone  was  fixed  in  a  stand. 

While  the  experimenter  listened  at  the  second  telephone;,  taking  cut 
that  his  ear  did  not  touch  it,  an  assistant  let  fall  lead  bullets  fkx)m  ^rxryis^ 
heights  on  to  the  tin  plate  below  the  first  telephone.  The  source  of  acnsd 
was  thus  the  shock  of  the  bullet  on  the  tin  plate.  Starting  with  a  heavy 
bullet  and  a  considerable  fall,  the  assistant  gradually  decreased  both,  ss 
directed  through  the  telephones  by  the  experimenter  at  the  other  eikd,  nnu: 
a  sound  was  produced  under  the  first  telephone  which  was  only  just  audihk 
in  the  second.  The  experimenter  now  placed  his  ear  at  the  same  disiax^ 
8  cm.  above  the  tin  plate,  as  was  before  occupied  by  the  first  telephone^  and  the 
assistant  again  let  fall  bullets  from  yarious  heights  until  a  point  was  reacbeo 
at  which  the  sound,  heard  thus  directly,  was  only  just  audible.  If  we  call  the 
former  sound  Bh  and  the  second  8,  the  loss  of^sound  by  transmiasioii  will  be 
Bi-B. 

In  an  experiment  tried  at  nighty  when  all  was  quite  still,  a  sound  wu  jiai 
heard  in  the  second  telephone,  when  a  bullet  weighing  1642  mg.  was  let  fall  finn 
a  height  of  7  mm.  on  to  the  tiu  plate.  The  strength  of  the  sound 
calculated  to  be  Si  -  1649  X  7^'^  -  6176  mg.  mnu 

When  listening  directly  a  sound  was  just  heard,  when  a  bullet 
2-4  mg.  was  let  fall  from  a  height  of  12  mm.    Hence  8  •*  2*4  X  12***  «•  Mt^ 

Hence  when  expressed  in  units  of  sound  of  the  tin  plate,  which  nesghei 
2406 g., the  loss  of  sound  was  6,176  -  8*96  -  6,167-1.  Itshould  be  added thaiikB 
exponent  of  the  height  of  the  fall  was  found  by  Oberbeck's  method.    Tv9 

p 

lead  bullets  respeoUyely  2,078  mg.  and  888  mg.,  hence  — . «  2*88^  ^ve  the 

coefficient  0*6186,  or  in  round  nmmbenr  0'62  in  the  ene  case;  aad  tip«» 

P 
bullets  respectively  17*6  mg.  and  676  mg.,  -r-  •>  2,  gave  0*628^  or  nsadj  4^0. 
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-BBSSAEOHEB  OK  THE  CHANGES  OF  TEHPEBATUBE 
AT  THE  ELECTBODEB  OF  A  VOLTAMETEB  WHEN  A  CUBBENT 
PASSES. 

(^iMMlrn  dsr  Fhyaik  fitid  ChemU^  B.  XIX.,  H,  2,  N«.  6, 1888,  fp,  287-299.) 

In  the  year  1869  the  author  propoanded  the  following  law  :—Jt  a  current 
trayenes  a  battery  in  the  lame  direction  as  that  produced  by  the  batteiy 
itaelf  ,  a  quantity  of  heat  disappears  which  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
£Jlf.F.  by  the  current;  if  the  current  flows  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  quan- 
tity of  heat  is  developed  also  proportional  to  the  same  product.  When  in  a 
closed  circuit  a  current  is  produced  by  one  or  several  EJIC.F.,  these  forces 
consume  a  quantity  of  heat  which  is  equal  to  the  total  heat  produced  by  the 
current  circulating  through  the  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit.  The  whole 
quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the  current  is  therefore  nil,  since  the  quantity 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current  is  equal  to  that  absorbed  by  the  E  Jf  .F. 

The  subject  having  been  investigated  by  Braun,  Thomsen,  Hoorwe^  and 
others,  the  author  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  by  which  he  was  able  to 
detezmine  whether  the  quantity  of  heat  used  up  by  the  E.M.F.  was  greater 
or  less  than  that  set  free  by  the  chemical  actions. 

The  electrolyte  was  contained  in  an  oblong  wooden  vessel  100  mm.  long, 
40  mm.  wide,  and  40  mm.  deep.  The  two  electrodes  just  fitted  inside  the  box, 
and  were  placed  close  up  to  the  ends.  The  box  was  carefully  levelled,  so  that 
the  liquid  might  have  everywhere  the  same  depth.  If  a  current^  t,  was  passed 
through  the  box,  a  quantity  of  heat,  gi^ ,  was  produced  in  the  liquid  owing  to  its 
resistance,  g  being  a  constant.  At  the  anode  a  salt  would  be  formed:  for 
instance^  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  a  copper  plate,  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  a  quantity  of  heat  represented  by  k  i,  where  k  is  another  constant, 
would  be  produced.  But  the  anode  is  also  the  seat  of  an  E.M.F.,  which,  since 
it  acts  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current,  requires  a  quantity  of  heat,  e  <, 
where  e  is  the  E.M.F.  At  the  kathode,  where,  say,  copper  is  deposited,  a 
quantity  of  heat  —  &  i  is  absorbed,  but  here  also  an  EJtt.F.  is  set  up,  which 
acts  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current,  and  will  also  be  represented  by  s  i. 
The  sum  of  all  the  heat  actions  at  the  anode  will  therefore  hegi^  -i-  ki  ^  4%^ 
and  at  the  kathode  gi^  -^  ki  -^  ei. 

The  heat  was  measured  by  means  of  a  thermopile  constructed  of  iron  and 
German  silver,  coated  with  parafl^  and  immersed  in  the  bath,  so  that  the 
junctions  were  in  dose  proximity  to  the  electrodes.  The  current  was  derived 
jDrom  a  battery  of  6  Bunsen  cells,  and  the  thermopile  was  joined  up  to  a  mirror 
galvanometer. 

If  the  current  entered  at  the  electrode  A,  there  was  a  production  of  heat 
equal  tofi*  +  k%  ~  ei,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  measured  by  the  thermopile 
inrould  be  / (y  i*  +  ki  -.  at),  where / is  a  constant.  At  the  other  electrode,  B^ 
a  rise  of  temperature, /i  (gi^  —  ki  +  ei),  would  occur.  If  these  two  quantities 
sure  not  equal,  the  galvanometer  would  show  a  deflection,  a^  which  would  be 
proportional  to  the  the  difference  between  them.    Hence 
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On  reyening  the  current,  a  deflection,  (,  wonid  be  obtained,  neh  tl»k 
Hence  ^^      ^ .  o  +  J 

2a+/'). 

When  the  sum  a  -i-  b  is  positiye,  the  heat  produced  by  the  ehemiBil 
actions  is  grater  than  that  consumed  by  the  E  JCF.;  and  when  a  +  k  ii 
negative,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  results  obtained  may  be  conveniently  tabulated  as  under:— 


Bzpori* 

ment 

No. 

ISeotrodeB. 

Bolntioii. 

Cnmnt 
ftinpbti. 

a-fl 

1 

Copper 

Concentrated  sulphate  of  copper 

0O16 

•fSM 

2 

ft 

n                               n 

0-088 

+  74r7 

8 

Amal.  zinc. 

Concentrated  sulphate  of  zinc 

0O60 

+  »« 

4 

Silver 

Concentrated  sulphate  of  silver 

0<X)4 

.  2« 

6 

n 

f*                        ft 

OOU 

-l^U 

6 

»> 

Fresh  sulphate  of  silver 

0006 

-  M7 

7a 

»i 

,  Dilute  nitrate  of  silver 

0-044 

-1875 

• 

7b 

n 

II                11 

0-028 

-  M 

8 

If 

Concentrated  nitrate  of  silver 

0H)39 

-  6« 

9 

Copper 

Concentrated  acetate  of  copper 

0O06 

+  1M 

10 

Cadmium 

Concentrated  acetate  of  cadmium 

0H)15 

+  20-5  • 

11 

Lead 

Concentrated  acetate  of  lead 

0^18 

+  M 

12 

Silver 

Concentrated  acetate  of  silver 

0<I28 

-  M\ 

A  glance  at  the  above  table  shows  at  once  that  the  E.M.F.  between  silver  asd 
silver  salts  requires  more  heat  than  is  set  free  in  the  chemical  aetioei 
involved,  while  with  the  other  metals  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  first  three  experiments  are  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  action  of  tte 
Daniell  cell.  The  E  JI.F.  of  this  ceil,  which  corresponds  to  the  diifenaee  of 
the  E.M.F.  between  zinc  in  zinc  sulphate  and  of  the  E.M.F.  of  copper  in  eoi^ 
sulphate,  requires  just  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  is  set  tnt  by  the  cbemicit 
actions.  Since,  according  to  experiments  1  and  2,  the  RHJ.  between  eap^ 
and  copper  sulphate  needs  a  less  qauntity  of  heat  than  is  produced  by  tfce 
formation  of  tlie  copper  sulphate,  therefore  the  E.M.F.  between  sine  and  see 
sulphate  must  require  a  less  quantity  of  heat  than  is  produced  by  the 
of  this  latter  salt  •  which  is  verified  by  experiment  No.  8. 


E— A  CALLAUD  CELL  WITH  VEBY  LOW  BiSIBTAKCK 

(BsibZtfttar,  T.  VIZ.,  No.  4,  p.  800.) 

A  glass  ves^l,  0-16  m.  wide  and  0-28  m.  high,  containing  B  Utres,  is  pniiid 
at  the  bottom  with  a  tube  closed  by  a  cock,  into  which  a  glass  tabe,M 
upwards,  is  placed.    At  the  top  of  the  cell  is  a  brass  cross  reeting  <m  the  ed|^ 
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in  which  ii  placed  a  spiral  coil  of  thick  iheet  zinc  weighing  8  kg.  A  funnel 
paoei  thitmgh  thii  ipiral.  On  the  hottom  of  the  cell  lies  a  copper  plate,  to 
the  centre  of  which  is  attached  a  copper  wire  passing  ap  through  an  inverted 
lamp  chimney  of  glass.  The  cell  is  filled  with  a  60  per  cent,  solution  of  pure 
crystallised  sulphate  of  zinc ;  in  the  lamp  chimney  are  placed  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  after  a  small  quantity  of  the  ahoye  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  poured  in. 
Small  strips  of  zinc  hanging  down  from  the  brass  cross  into  the  liquid  prevent 
the  deposition  of  copper  on  the  zinc  spiral.  The  resistance  of  the  cell  with  a 
60  per  cent,  solution  of  zinc  is  1*58  ohm. 

A  certain  quantity  of  liquid  is  drawn  off  daily  into  two  flasks  filled  with 
granulated  zinc,  which  precipitates  the  copper,  and  the  liquid  can  then  be 
poured  back  into  the  cell  through  the  upper  funnel. 


ALTEBATION  IN  W£BEB*B  MAGKETOMETEB. 
{BeihUitUr,  T.  71L,  No.  4,  p.  810.) 

A  horizontal  rod  is  made  movable  on  a  vertical  pivot,  which  is  supported 
on  a  heavy  foot^  and  carries  a  horizontal  pulley  with  a  driving  band,  which  is 
made  concentric  with  the  pivot  by  a  screw.  The  graduated  circle  with  the 
needle  is  fixed  to  the  pulley  also  concentrically.  A  square  block  can  be  slid 
along  the  rod  and  clamped  in  any  position  by  a  set  screw.  This  block  carries 
the  vertical  axle  of  a  second  pulley  similar  to  the  former,  and  which  is  provided 
with  two  brass  clamps  for  holding  the  deflecting  magnet.  The  driving  band, 
which  passes  round  both  pulleys,  is  best  made  of  india-rubber,  so  as  to  allow  of 
stretching. 

Owing  to  this  arrangement,  if  the  rod  is  turned  round  its  axis,  the 
deflecting  magnet  is  turned  through  an  equal  angle,  and  consequently  always 
remains  parallel  to  its  original  position. 

e.  BB  LUOCHX  — THE  EFFECT  OF  MAQNETISATION  ON  THE 
GONDUOTIYITY  OF  IBON  IN  THE  AXIAL  ANB  TBANBYEBBE 
BIBECTIONB. 

{B0ibiati«r,  T.  VJI^  No.  4,  p.  814.) 

A  number  (6  to  28)  of  circular  iron  discs,  849  mm.  in  diameter  and  0-816 
mm.  thick,  were  superposed,  but  insulated  from  each  other.  The  corresponding 
extremities  of  the  diameters  of  the  discs  lying  over  each  other  were  each 
joined  by  an  iron  wire  40  cm.  long  and  0*8  mm.  diameter,  soldered  to  them,  so 
that  at  the  top  and  bottom  two  wires  remained  free.  The  same  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  second  set  of  diameters  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  The 
whole  apparatus  was  thoroughly  well  insulated,  and  covered  with  a  wooden 
box,  the  side  of  which  was  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  discs.  From  the 
middle  points  of  the  sides  of  the  wooden  frame  two  strips  of  wood  projected  at 
right  angles,  to  which  the  iron  wires  were  fixed.  A  copper  wire  insulated 
with  india-rubber  was  coiled  round  the  whole  framework,  and  its  ends  were 
brought  into  mercury  cups.  The  winding  was  so  arranged  that  the  discs 
were  magnetised  axially  in  the  direction  of  one  diameter,  and  transversely  in 
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the  direction  of  the  second  diameter,  which  was  at  right  angles  to  the  fanner. 
The  resistances  of  the  discs  and  of  the  iron  wires  in  the  one  or  the  otha 
direction  were  measured  on  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  with  which  diffeienees  of 
j^^  conld  be  determined.  The  circuit  was  only  closed  for  an  instant^  and  iota, 
yals  of  time  were  allowed  between  the  obseryations,  so  as  to  ayoid  all  hestiog. 
According  to  these  experiments,  the  resistance  is  increased  bj  magnetos, 
tion  in  an  axial  direction,  and  diminished  by  magnetisation  in  an  eqnatoral « 
transverse  direction,  as  had  been  already  shown  by  Beetz :  the  change  die  to 
the  magnetisation  is  about  ^1,1^^. 


H.  BZSCHE&— MNEMONIC  BULE  FOB  THE  WHEATSTONE^ 

BBIBGE. 
(EUktroteehnische  Zeitschrift,  T.  IV,,  H.  6,  Med,  1888, 19. 198, 199.) 
The  author  proposes  a  mnemonic  rule,  by  means  of  which  the  current  is. 
any  of  the  six  arms  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge  can  be  written  down  at  once. 
The  following  figure  shows  the  diagram  proposed  as  basis  of  the  plao  :^ 

F 


The  equations  will  all  take  the  form  t  ^e  E  X  — »  where  m  will  raiy  ^nA 

fi 

each  equation,  but  the  denominator,  «,  will  be  common  to  alL    It  is  ii^ 
necessary  to  find  n.    To  do  this,  form  all  possible  combinations  of  the  0 


resistances,  r,  c^  b,  e,  d,f,  taken  three  together.    We  shall  haTCj 

combinations^  viz., 

r  ah 


6-S'4 
1-8-8 


«» 


r  ac 
rad 
raf 
rh9 
rhd 
rbf 
red 
rcf 
rdf 


ah  e 
ahd 
ahf 
acd 
aef 
adf 


bed 
hcf 
hdf 


cdf 


Now  strike  out  those  terms  formed  by  three  resistances  which  hsve40S«f  tbt 
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four  points  A,  0,  D»  F  of  the  flgore  as  common  meeting  point  (underlined  in 
above  list).  The  sum  of  the  sixteen  remaining  products  is  the  common  de- 
nominator, n. 

In  order  to  And  the  numerator,  m,  for  any  branch,  draw  the  diagram, 
omitting  the  branch  containing  the  source  of  electricity  and  the  branch  the 
current  in  which  is  required.  With  the  remaining  resistances  form  all  possible 
combinations  taken  hoo  together,  and  strike  out  those  terms  formed  by  the  two 
resistances  which  hare  one  of  the  points  of  the  reduced  diagram  as  common 
meeting  point.  If  ihr&e  resistances  meet  in  a  point,  the  corresponding  terms 
are  not  to  be  struck  out. 

For  example,  suppose  we  require  to  find  the  value  of  %K  the  reduced 
diagram  will  have  the  form, 


4*8 
With  the  fonr  resistances,  b,  ^  d,/,  we  can  make  |-^  «-  6  combinations,  vis., 

hcghd^  hf^  edf  ef,  df. 
Of  these,  h  d  have  the  common  point  0,  6/  the  common  point  D;  omitting 

them,  therefore,  we  shall  havea  -  B  X  ^^  "*"  ^^  "*"  ^"^  "*"  ^^  as  the  value  of 
the  current  in  the  branch  required: 

Bemark  that  in  i^^  which  is  the  otLrrent  in  the  galvanometer  branoh,  the 
diff^rmuB  of  the  products  is  to  be  taken,  not  the  sum. 


ing  as  in  the  above  example,  we  shall  obtain  the  six  equations, 

o6  -f  ttd  +  g/  -f  be  -h  b/  ■«■  cd  -h  c/  +  df 
i   ■■  £  X ——————— —^— 


<i-BX 


he  -^  ed  -i-  ef  +  df^ 
n 

«      ob  +  a/  +  be  +  b/ 
<.-Bx s 

^      ad  —  be 

i.-15X— ^j— ' 
n  allofwhioh 
n  —  rah  +  red  +  taf  +  rbs  +  rhf  +  red  +  ref  +  rdf  +  abs  +  ab 

4-  aed  •!•  ae/  •*-  ad/  +  bed  •«>  be/  +  Idf, 
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W.   KA&LWACH8— THE  ELECTBO-MOTIYE  FO&CE,    BE8I8TAHCI; 

Ain>  EFFIGIEKCY  OF  A0CUMULATOB8. 

{SUkirUUkfiUehe  ZeUgekrift,  B.  IV^  H.  6,  Jfo*,  1883,  pp.  SOQ-IOSl) 

The  experiments  were  carried  oat  with  the  lecoiidary  hatteriei  0! 
Tommasi,  Brtfgaet,  and  Otto  Schnlze. 

The  Tommasi  cell  is  made  up  of  very  thin  lead  platea,  whieh  are  kept 
from  touching  by  pieces  of  ebonite.  The  cell  is  **  formed  "  as  in  Pltate"! 
method.  Br^guet's  cell  is  jost  like  an  original  Plants  cell,  being  made  apctf 
two  plates  of  lead  kept  apart  by  strips  of  india-rubber,  and  then  roUed  c| 
spirally.  Two  forms  of  Bchulze's  cell  were  used.  In  the  first,  lead  pUtei  uv 
placed  in  a  box,  and  the  alternate  ones  are  connected  together.  The  fonnatis 
if  aided  hy  the  spreading  of  minium  over  the  plates,  which  are  mads  like  1 
gaufrcy  so  as  to  retain  the  minium  better.  The  second  f on^  of  cell  wu  bolt 
up  of  80  plates,  which,  after  being  acratohedt  were  ooyered  with  Hoireii  cf 
sulphur  and  exposed  to  heat,  so  as  to  become  coated  with  a  layer  of  ksi 
sulphide. 

The  liquid  in  all  cases  was  made  up  of  ten  parts  water  to  oneputcf 
sulphurio  acid. 

The  quantities  measured  both  during  charge  and  discharge  were  tk 
resistance  of  the  cell,  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  the  difference  of  potntul 
at  the  terminals  of  the  closed  cell.  The  current  was  measured  by  msuad 
a  galvanometer  by  Bauerwald,  which  was  joined  up  in  a  shunt  circoic  Tk 
readings  of  the  galvanometer  were  reduced  to  amperes  in  the  following  «a? 
—The  current  fh>m  a  Daniell  cell,  the  E.M.F.  of  which  had  previously  bea 
determined  by  an  electrometer,  was  sent  through  the  main  circuit,  the  itr* 
ance  of  which  being  known  the  current  could  readily  be  calculated.  Tk 
difference  of  potential  was  measured  by  means  of  one  of  Mascart^  quadaes 
electrometers.  The  resistances  were  measured  on  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  vat 
alternating  currents  and  a  telephone  in  place  of  a  galvanometer. 

The  E3I.F.  was  calculated  from  the  formulss : 

E  -  El  —  IB  (charge), 

«  -  el  +  t  r  -  t  (/  +  r)  (discharge), 

where  r  and  B  are  the  resistance  of  the  cell,  and  /  that  of  the  outer  eircsft 
From  the  observations  on  the  E.11F.,  it  was  fbund  that  this  was  d^Mndait  & 
the  current.  If  we  call  a  current  positive  which  charges  the  cell,  and  negstiTf 
when  it  discharges,  so  that  the  open  cell  corresponds  to  no  cairen^  tfaes  a 
passing  from  positive  values  through  zero  to  negative  values,  the  SJU- 
decreases.  The  stronger  the  discharge  current,  the  more  rapidly  does  tk 
E.M.F.  fall  off.  With  a  cell  as  completely  discharged  as  possible,  the  EJLF  « 
about  0^4  to  0*5  volts,  but  this  almost  at  once  increases  on  charging  to  S  to  ^* 
volts.  If  the  charging  current  decreases  towards  the  end,  the  £JLF.  lU? 
decrease  also.  On  commencing  the  discharge,  the  E Jf  .F.  will  be  ahoat  S  rJ^ 
and  this  will  at  first  fkll  very  slowly,  and  then  more  rapidly.  The 
E  J(.F.  varies  also  with  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  eelL 


.1 
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The  intenua  resistftnce  of  tbe  cell  on  charging  deereatei  yery  raddenly  to 
a  certain  yalne,  at  which  it  remains  oonBtant  for  the  remaining  time  of  charge. 
On  discharging  the  cell,  the  resiitance  at  first  remains  at  this  constant  yalae, 
and  then  regolarly  increases. 

When  a  cell  is  heing  charged,  an  amount  of  work  is  heing  expended  hy  the 
source  of  electricity,  which  is  represented  hy 

L  -/lEtdT  -/lEdT  +/l*BdT-.L«-fI<i», 

where  1%  is  the  electrolytio  work,  and  liw  the  heat  produced  in  the  cell  accord- 
iog  to  Joule's  law.  On  discharging  through  an  external  resistance,  •,  we  shall 
have 

where  Ig  is  the  work  done  in  the  outer  circuit,  and !« the  heating  effect. 

Then  the  efficiency  ^  ""  £7 

The  efficiency,  N,  increases  usually  with  the  use  of  the  cell.  The  maTimnia 
efficiency  is  apparently  ohtained  when  the  charging  current  is  hetween  4  and 
11  amperes.  So  far  as  the  author  has  experimented,  he  finds  that  the  duration 
of  the  charge  has  yery  little  effect  on  the  efficiency.  The  efficiency  seems  to 
he  quite  independent  of  the  external  resistance  during  discharge.  The  highest 
efficiency  obtained  hy  the  author  in  his  experiments  was  N  —  0-6.  This  was 
obtained  with  the  one  of  Bchulze's  cells  in  which  the  plates  had  been  coated 
with  minium :  the  cell  had  been  charged  with  a  current  of  8*8  amperes  during 
4  hours,  and  was  then  discharged  through  0*5  ohm. 

The  ratio,  ^ ,  {.«.,  the  heat  deyeloped  on  charging,  to  the  total  energy  spent 
in  charging  is  greater  for  a  rapid  charge  than  for  a  lengthened  one.  Again, 
^  is  especially  large  for  yery  strong  and  for  yeiy  weak  currents.    It  is  least 

for  those  yalnes  of  I  for  which  N  is  greatest.     The  ratio,  -p ,  i^.,  the  heat 

deyeloped  on  discharging,  to  the  work  done  in  the  outer  circuit  is  nearly  in- 
yersly  proportional  to  •,  the  external  resistance. 

The  greatest  amount  of  work  was  giyen  by  Schulze's  minium  cell,  yix.9 
175,000  yolt-ampire-seconds  -  18,000  kgm.  The  weight  of  the  cell  was  8*1  kg., 
of  which  6  kg.  were  lead ;  hence  the  cell  gaye  about  8,000  kgm.  per  kg.  of  lead. 
This  cell,  during  the  experiments,  gaye  out  in  all  about  1*2  million  kgm.  of 
work,  which  would  covrespond  to  a  daily  charge  and  discharge  for  a  month; 
before  this,  howeyer,  it  had  been  daily  used  for  lighting  purposes  during  two 
months,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  lasted  three  months  of  daily  use. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  results  obtain^ :— 
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JAKZH  u&a  MAVSUVaZSB— THE  ELEOTBIO  LIQHT  IK  AK 
ATMOSPHEBE  OF  OARBON  BISULPHTDE. 

(ElMroi9ehniMch§  ZeiUehnJi,  B.  IV.,  if.  6,  Mai,  1888,  p.  281.) 
The  authors  used  two  carbons  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  eovU 
he  readily  moved'  fh>m  or  to  each  other.    If  a  Tacaum  is  produced  in  the 
vessel,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  arc,  hnt  only  a  slight  glow,  and  thioa  a 
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few  drops  of  carbon  bisulphide  are  introdnoed,  sufficient  to  increase  the 

presiaie  by  about  0*05  m.,  the  arc  can  be  again  established,  and  is  then  of  an 

unbearable  brilliancy.    Obseired  through  a  dark  glass,  the  arc  appears  in  the 

form  of  a  faorse-shoe  about  0*05  m.  high,  surrounded  by  a  long  flame,  which 

breaks  into  points  above.    The  carbon  points  are  red  hot,  but  the  light  from 

the  arc  is  bluish-green,  such  as  the  flame  given  by  copper.    The  intensity  of 

the  light  increases  with  the  pressure  in  the  vessel;   but  as  the  resistance 

increases  at  the  same  time,  the  light  goes  out^  but  can  be  reproduced  by 

making  the  carbons  touch.    The  spefctrum  of  the  light  shows  four  bands,  in 

the  red,  yellow,  green,  and  violet,  of  which  the  green  is  the  brightest :  all  are 

very  distinct.    A  dark  brown  deposit  is  formed  on  the  glass,  which  is  probably 

a  compound  of  carbon  and  sulphur.    The  authors  suggest  that  the  light  might 

be  useful  as  a  signal. 


ELEGTBO-MOTIYE  FOBOE  OF  FBIOTIONAL 
MACHINES. 

(CentrMlatt,  B.  F.,  No.  9, 1888,  i>p.  807,  208.) 

The  measurements  were  undertaken  chiefly  to  determine  whether  the 
£.MJP.  is  a  function  of  the  speed  of  rotation.  The  measurements  were  made 
with  an  absolute  electrometer  on  Thomson's  plan.  The  lower  fixed  plate  could 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw,  and  was  carefully 
inaalated;  the  upper  plate  was  suspended  from  one  arm  of  a  balance,  and 
was  provided  with  a  guard  ring,  both  being  put  to  earth.  Then,  on  joining  up 
the  lower  plate  to  an  electrical  machine,  the  upper  one  will  be  attracted,  and 
we  shall  have 


Sw  mg 


svhere  V  is  the  difference  of  potential  in  absolute  electrostatic  units,  d  is  the 
Listance  between  the  two  plates  which  is  measured  by  the  micrometer  screw, 
I  the  area  of  the  movable  plate,  m  the  balancing  weight,  and  g  the  acceleration 
lue  to  gravity.    The  following  results  were  obtained : — 

Hole  Machine. 


d. 

M. 

m. 

m* 

V.M.F. 

DanieUa. 

Bf6Tolaiions 
p«r  Moond. 

With 

Leyden  jar. 

Oxammei. 

Without 

Leyden  jar. 

Oramznoi. 

Mean 
0raxnm«8. 

1 

10-6 
10-5 

1-52 
710 

1-55 
716 

1-585 
7126 

9,540 
20,680 

WivUr  Machine. 

1 
8 

11-87 
11-87 

1-92 
1-98 

11,610 
11,610 
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The  use  of  the  Leyden  jar  Beems  to  have  no  appreciable  eflbet ;  but  in  Um 
eaie  of  the  Hbiz  maehme  the  yelocitj  has  a  marked  eifect^  thoogb  no  cbiBp 
was  produced  in  the  Winter  machine.  It  would  aeem,  therefdre^  ai  tiuogh 
the  E.M.F.  produced  by  friction  is  a  constant  for  each  pair  of  bodieti  uiiOe 
case  when  two  bodies  act  chemically  on  each  other. 


KINEMATICS  OF  DTKAMO 
MACHIKE8. 

(Cen^rdtblatt,  B.  F.,  No.  11, 1883,  cp.  253-257.) 

The  author  compares  d3mamo  machines  with  steam-engines,  the  con- 
mutator  corresponding  to  the  slide  yalve,  or  four- way  cock,  or  other  snup> 
ment  for  regulating  the  steam  supply.  The  cturents  induced  in  the  sepiate 
coils  of  the  machine  are  always  alternating  in  direction,  this  being  rsTcnedit 
the  moment  of  the  passage  of  the  particular  coil  through  the  neutxal  psrtef 
the  field  {  these  alternating  currents  are  then  collected  by  the  oommotttar. 
The  commutator  in  its  simplest  form — for  one  coil  and  two  fields— if  enctl; 
the  equivalent  of  the  four- way  cock :  two  conducting  pieces  on  opposite  nd* 
correspond  to  the  steam  passages. 

If  the  machine  has  two  coils  with  two  fields,  and  if  these  are  oppoiiteto 
each  other,  so  that  they  pass  the  neutral  diameter  simultaneously,  the  oon- 
mutator  may  serve  for  both.  The  coils  will  then  be  joined  up  parallel,  isd  tbe 
brushes  form  the  connection  with  the  outer  circuit.  This  corresponds  to  t  t«o> 
cylinder  engine,  the  pistons  of  which  are  united  by  a  croes  head,  and  iff 
regulated  by  » single  four-way  cock.  In  compound  steam-«ngines  then  msit 
be  one  six- way  cock  or  two  four- way  cocks,  and  these  engines  may  be  loobd 
upon  as  connected  in  series,  the  steam  passing  from  the  high-pressnre  cjlindff 
to  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  In  the  same  way  the  coils  of  a  dynamo  mscbice 
may  be  coupled  in  series  by  means  of  two  commutators. 

If  there  are  more  than  two  coils,  a  separate  commutator  may  be  prondvJ 
for  each  coil  or  for  each  pair  of  coils,  as  has  been  done  by  Bnish ;  or  the 
several  currents  may  all  be  united  in  one  common  distributing  appantaS|i* 
has  been  done  for  steam  in  Brotherhood's  three  cylinder  engines.  The  sQthv 
traces  similar  analogies  in  other  machines. 


Br.  ▲.  LSKAV— APPABATUS  FOB  BEGI8TEBINO  AUTOICATICAUT 

THE  BTBENGTH  OP  EABTH  CUBBENT8. 

{Ze%t9chrift  far  InHnmenteftkwide,  B.  11^  H,  4,  ^pril,  1883,  j^).  122-135). 

The  apparatus  was  designed  so  that  by  simply  shunting  it  into  tbe  dmi* 
of  a  telegraph  wire  a  diagram  of  the  varying  intensity  of  the  earth  coiras 
should  be  traced  out.  Owing  to  these  currents  being  usually  very  weak.^* 
was  not  possible  to  employ  any  mechanical  arrangement,  and  recourse  vmI^ 
to  photography.  The  plates  used^bromide  of  silver  gelatine  plates— ^ob^ 
excessively  sensitive,  all  extraneous  light  is  carefully  shut  out  by  esdouf 
the  whole  apparatus  in  a  wooden  case.  The  general  arrangement  may  be  n^ 
from  Fig.  1. 
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A  bundle  of  rays  from  the  lamp  paawa  through  a  small  aperture  in  a 
diaphngm  closing  the  end  of  the  tnbe^  and,  after  trayersing  the  latter,  strikes 
a  prism  from  which  it  is  reflected  on  the  mirror  of  a  Siemens'  dead-beat 
galTanometer.  The  reflected  ray  from  the  mirror  is  focnssed  by  the  lens  on  to 
the  vertical  screen  supporting  the  gelatino-bromide  plate.  The  plate  is  placed 
in  a  groove  in  a  wooden  box  before  beginning  the  observations;  a  screen  can 
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Fio.  1. 
be  slid  np  and  down  in  the  groove  in  front  of  the  plate,  as  in  an  ordinary 
camera.  The  experimenter  can  introduce  his  hand  through  an  opening  covered 
by  a  black  cloth,  and  can  raise  the  slide  to  the  top  of  its  frame ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  descend  regularly  and  slowly,  being  controlled  by  a  clock.  In  ft-ont 
of  the  slide  is  a  horizontal  slit,  which  allows  the  ray  of  light  to  pass.  The 
descent  of  the  slide  is  at  the  rate  of  about  80  mm.  per  hour.    As  the  sensitive 


i  I 


^ 


a  *<  <* 

Fio.  2. 
plate  slowly  moves  downwards  in  front  of  the  slit,  the  spot  of  light  affects  it, 
and  the  photograph  will  show  any  deflections  which  the  mirror  has  made  to 
right  or  left  of  the  medial  line.  Time  signals  are  given  by  means  of  the 
diaphragm  at  the  front  end  of  the  tube;  in  this  diaphragm  are  pierced  three 
equidistant  horizontal  holes.  Generally  the  light  'is  allowed  to  pass  only 
through  the  centre  hole;  but  at  flxed  intervals  of  time  (say  every  half-hour) 
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the  two  dde  bold  *r«  opened,  and  their  imageatlien  kppemr  cm  thefbotagiifli 
onekchiideof  the  medial  Une.  It  ia  ihns  ee^  to  nHMOrattedmtlMcf 
>ny  eerth  cuirenL  Pig.  3  ia  A'  bc-dmile  ol  »  onrve  tnoed  lij  the  ^jantH, 
•kowing  the  euth  enrTenU  on  tiie  nnderKtoond  calde  between  BcsUo  lot 
Braeden  on  the  morning  of  I9th  Septemter  laet. 


DBFBZI  and  ITABSOKVAL— DEAD-BEAT  OAIiTANOMETEB. 

(Stnelar'f  Jimmol,  B.  248,  H.  1,  Xdn  4,  ISSS^p.  S4.) 
A  boTK-ihoe  nugnet.  A,  ii  fixed  with  ita  legi  verticalij-  npwerdi  io  Ibt 
baae  plate.  B«tween  the  lege  sm  k  neiu- 
gnlar  freme,  C,  which  ii  foimed  ol  i 
contiderable  nnmber  of  coDTolntwoi  d 
very  fine  wire. 

Two  wiree,  J  H  and  J>  E,  of  tilTcrir 
copper,  are  fastened  to  the  frame ;  of  thw, 
J  H  is  attached  to  the  torsion  head,  X, 
which  can  be  either  rotated  or  raind;  tht 
other  wire,  D  E,  is  attached  to  a  fiat  ipnif, 
F,  at  the  baae  of  the  iuftminent,  the  tenaioi 
of  which  can  be  regulated  by  the  loc*, 
O,  Theie  wirea  serve  to  conduct  tin 
current  to  the  coU,  aa  well  as  fom^oA. 
The  deflection  ii  read  in  the  naaal  waj  b; 
means  of  the  small  mirror,  J.  B  it  u 
iron  tube,  which  intensifies  the  magnetic 
Seld.  The  inetrament  is  Teiy  deed-btet 
as  any  movement  of  the  coil  in  the  trj 
intense  magnetic  field  indncea  a  cnnaii, 
which  at  once  tends  to  annul  the  mow- 


ELECTBIO  LIGHT  FOB  SUBUABINE  OPERATIONa 
iDingUr't  JounuU,  B.  US,  H.  I,  JHrs  t,  18S3,  p.  U.) 
In  the  H  Annalea  del  Ponls  et  Chausiies  "  (1881,  B.  4,p.  S45)  is  a  notehy  Iht 
engineer  Mr.  Iiechalaa,  on  the  nse  of  electric  light  in  submarine  operatiMi 
The  lights  were  used  in  the  caissons  employed  in  the  constmction  of  ^ 
quay  mils  of  Antwerp.  Swan  lamps  were  chosen,  aa  the  workmen  leqniRd 
to  shift  the  lights  about  according  to  the  exact  poeidon  of  the  work  going  at, 
and  were  enclosed  in  strong  glara  lantern^  protected  from  shocks  by  a  btm» 
wire  screen.  Aom  8  to  10  lamps  were  used  in  each  caiMon,  the  dimenMii 
of  which  were  SO  m.  long,  9  m.  wide,  and  from  1-5  m.  to  fl  m.  high.  Tb> 
necessary  current  for  the  80  lamps  in  8  caissons  was  fomiahed  by  two  Fmr 
accnmnlatnn,  each  consiating  of  20  cells,  which  were  charged  on  sbore  t;  • 
Qramme  machine. 
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Dr.  A.  BLAST— EliEOTBIOAIi  TBAN8MISSI0N  OF  POWEB. 

{DmgUt^i  Jaumai,  B.  248,  ff.  8,  ApHl  18, 1883,  pp.  95.10S.) 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Yerein  zfLr  Beforderang  des  GewerbfleiaseB,  the 
author  has  treated  in  a  very  clear  and  complete  way  the  above  question.  He 
has,  however,  not  introduced  any  new  matter,  but  gives  a  general  r^umtf  of 
the  subject,  using  the  well-known  equations  for  calculating  the  return  of  a 
system  of  two  machines.  The  lecture  was  elementary,  being  intended  for 
engineers  not  specially  acquainted  with  electrical  science,  and  does  not  call  for 
an  extended  abstract. 


O.  FBOLICH— SIEMENS'  TOHSION  GALYANOMETEB. 

(ProeeedingM  of  the  Physical  Society  qf  Berlin,  No.  5,  April  19, 1883,  and 
EUktroUchniMche  Zeittehrift,  B,  IV.,  H.  6,  Mmi,  \%B»,pp.  195-198.) 

The  instrument,  a  short  notice  of  which,  accompanied  by  an  illustration, 
appeared  in  the  SUetrieaX  Bsjoievo  for  June  10, 1882,  consists  of  two  vertical  and 
parallel  coils  of  wire,  between  which  a  so-called  "bell-magnet"  is  suspended 
from  a  spiral  spring.  The  deflection  produced  by  the  current  in  the  coils  is 
counteracted  by  turning  the  torsion  head,  to  which  one  end  of  the  spiral  spring 
is  attached,  so  as  to  bring  the  pointer  back  to  zero.  The  angle  of  torsion  of 
the  spiral  spring  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current  traversing  the 
instnunent,  or,  since  its  resistance  is  a  constant  quantity,  to  the  difference  of 
potential  at  the  terminals. 

For  currents  of  more  than  6  amperes  the  coil  has  a  resistance  of  1  ohm, 
while  for  weaker  currents  of  less  than  6  amperes  the  resistance  is  100  ohms. 
The  iiifltroment  is  made  in  two  forms,  vertical  and  horizontal,  and  with  each 
form  a  box  of  resistances  is  supplied,  by  means  of  which  E3I.F.  firom  O'OOI  volt 
to  1,700  Tolts  can  be  measured  on  the  same  instrument. 

The  galvanometer  is  calibrated  by  joining  it  up  in  circuit  with  two  thermo- 
piles of  each  60  elements,  the  one  of  German  silver  and  copper,  and  the  other 
of  Gemuin  silver  and  iron.  The  current  strength  is  calculated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  1  ampere  deposits  3*96  grammes  of  silver  per  hour.  The  instrument 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  angle  of  torsion  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  difference  of 
potential  in  volts ;  but  a  table  of  corrections  is  made  out  for  each  instrument, 
which  permits  of  the  exact  value  being  obtained. 

To^measure  the  difference  of  potential  between  any  two  points  of  a  circuit, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  join  up  the  galvanometer  and  the  box  of  resistances 
between  the  two  points,  and  the  angle  of  torsion  gives  at  once  the  value  sought. 
In  actaal  work,  it  is  advisable  at  first  to  employ  the  highest  resistance  in  the 
box,  and  then  to  reduce  this  until  the  required  degree,  of  sensibility  is  obtained. 
The  box  of  resistances  is  joined  up  in  series  with  the  galvanometer,  and  not  as 

a  shnnt* 

Besides  the  above  use,  the  galvanometer  also  serves  to  determine  E.M.P. 

current  reiistance^  and  work.    Suppose  it  is  required  to  know  the  E  J(.F.  of 

a  dynamo  machine,  measure  the  difference  of  potential  at  the  terminals,  and 
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add  or  sabtract  the  product  of  the  current  by  the  resistance  of  the  mehiai^ 
accordingly  as  it  is  used  as  a  generator  or  a  motor,  or  expressed  in  tymboli 

The  strength  of  the  current  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  diflference  of  poteotiil 
by  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  between  the  points  at  which  the  diffeie&ee  d 
potential  is  measured. 

Conyersely,  the  resistance  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  diflerence  of 
potential  by  the  current  strength. 

If  P  —  difference  of  potential  in  volts,  and  I  -i  current  strengUi  n 
amperes,  then  the  work  in  horse-power  A  •-  C  P  I,  where  0  —  (HM186L 


Dr.  K.  ABOV— AOOUMULATOBS. 

{FtocHdingt  qf  ihs  PhyticaL  Soeisfy  of  Berlin,  No.  6,  April  19, 1883,  <md  JReUnbii 
nitehs  Zmt§ehrift,  B.  JTF.,  F.  2  emd  3,  February  and  Mcurch,  1883,  j)p.  68  oncl  m) 

The  author  has  communicated  to  the  SUktro^eekniehe  Vereim  s  T«rv 
exhaustive  account  of  his  researches  on  secondaiy  batteries,  the  Rnlf 
obtained  in  which  may  be  shortly  resumed. 

1.  Spongy  lead,  precipitated  from  lead  acetate  by  zinc  and  compresnd  iniB 
plates,  becomes  at  once  active  if  used  as  the  negative  plate,  but  not  if  it  is  tk 
positive.  It  was  owing  to  this  that  the  author's  attempts  to  form  secoodir; 
batteries  in  the  beginning  of  1880,  before  Faure  had  brought  forward  hii  ^ 
were  abortive. 

2.  Boiled  lead  can  be  coated  with  a  layer  of  disintegrated  lead  in  a  ton- 
paratively  short  time  by  means  of  an  electric  current^  when  it  is  plseei  d 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  if  about  one  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  is  mixed  with  tht 
sulphuric  acid. 

8.  The  positive  plates  of  rolled  lead,  whether  they  themselves  fonn  Uk 
electrodes  or  only  serve  as  supports  to  the  spongy  lead  deposited  on  theai 
become  disintegrated  to  a  depth  of  about  half  a  millimetre  on  each  side,  id 
accordingly  they  should  have  a  thickness  of  at  least  3  mm. ;  the  oonneetxis 
should  be  made  by  means  of  lead  strips  6  mm.  thick,  soldered  on  with  tia 
solder. 

4.  Very  coherent  plates  may  be  obtained  by  covering  them  with  a  mixtaiv 
of  minium  and  collodion :  this  compound  is  a  good  conductor.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  paste  in  place,  the  plates  should  be  wrapped  round,  while  ^ 
moist,  with  woollen  threads. 

6.  As  to  the  action  at  the  negative  plate,  from  the  calorific  value  of  th.* 
chemical  action  it  is  certain  that  the  reduced  lead  is  converted  on  di>eh«r 
into  lead  sulphate.  Suppose  •  is  the  calorific  value  of  the  chemical  actioioc 
the  negative  plate,  and  y  that  at  the  positive,  while  E  is  the  £ Jl^.  ^  ^ 
cell  in  calorific  measure,  then  0  +  y  ->  £.  It  was  found  that  X  « 1^ 
Danielle  -  89,280  thermal  units  (1  Baniell  -  50,180).  In  order  to  find  9,  thi 
reduced  lead  plate  was  replaced  by  a  copper  plate,  forming,  in  fee^  s  Sottas^ 
cell— copper  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  negative  plate,  and  peroxidiied  lesd  tf 
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poiitiTe.  From  the  Uae  colour  of  the  Uqoid,  it  was  evident  that  the  action  of 
the  negative  plate  resulted  in  the  formation  of  copper  snlphate,  the  thermal 
value  of  which  is  65,960.  The  E.M.F.  of  such  a  cell  was  f  oimd  to  be  1-81  Daniell 
-  66,$70  thermal  units,  hence 

66,900  +  y  -  66,670  /.  y  -    9,710^ 

0  -»  79,620  i 

whilst^  according  to  J.  Thomson,  the  calorific  equivalent  of  lead  sulphate  is 
78,800.  The  difTerence  may  be  accounted  for,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  un- 
certainty attending  the  calculation  of  the  E.M.F.  of  a  combination  from  the 
thermal  values  of  the  chemical  actions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lead  is  in  a 
disintegrated  state. 

6.  At  the  positive  plate  the  brown  peroxide  is  not  formed,  as  has  been 
generally  supposed,  but  a  bluish-black  compound,  which  was  proved  by  the 
chemical  tests  applied  to  be  a  hydrated  peroxide  (plumbic  acid  Pb  O  (OH)i ). 
This  hydrated  peroxide  is  more  stable  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  than  in  pure 
water,  by  which  it  is  soon  decomposed  into  peroxide  and  water.  If  a  plate 
coated  with  peroxide  be  placed  in  a  charged  cell  in  place  of  the  one  coated  with 
the  hydrated  peroxide,  the  cell  will  not  be  nearly  so  constant. 

7.  The  active  part  taken  by  the  sulphuric  acid  is  evidenced  by  the  increase 
in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  on  charging  and  the  decrease  on  discharg- 
ing; amounting  to  a  difference  of  ^  in  the  two  specific  gravities. 

8.  The  resuscitation  of  a  secondary  battery  may  be  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  plates  first  use  up  the  acid  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  and  have  to  wait  until  a  ftirther  quantity  has  become  equally  diffused 
through  the  liquid. 

9.  On  this  account  it  is  advisable  not  to  hinder  in  any  way  the  free 
circulation  of  the  liquid. 

10.  The  capacity  of  a  cell  may  be  as  much  as  8,000  kilogramm^tres  of 
electrical  energy  per  kilogramme  of  the  gross  weight;  but  even  in  the  most 
favourable  instances  the  formula 

Pb  +  aHfSOi  •¥  FbO  +HiOs  -PbSO*  +  PbSOt  +8HsO 
shows  that  only  60*07  grammes  per  kilogramme  of  gross  weight  are  really  active. 
It  is  probable  that  only  the  outer  sur&ces  of  the  lead  particles  can  be  active, 
and  as  soon  as  these  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  lead  sulphate  the  action  stops. 

11.  The  cells  with  only  thin  coatings,  such  as  those  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  nitric  acid,  hold  their  charge  only  a  few  days :  a  gradual  discharge  takes 
place,  and  the  positive  plate  becomes  covered  with  a  white  film  which  is  found 
to  be  lead  sulphate;  but  by  means  of  a  further  formation  the  brown  peroxide 
can  again  be  produced.  When  in  a  dry  state  the  plates  seem  to  hold  their 
charge  better. 

12.  The  plates  with  thick  coatings  at  first  keep  their  charge  better,  but 
afterwards  they  fall  off  in  capacity  of  storage.  The  observations  showed  that 
the  black  mass,  which  forms  brittle  hard  pieces,  had  disappeared,  and  in  its 
place  was  a  light  brown  pappy  substance  (it  is  probable  that  each  particle 
becomes  coated  with  lead  sulphate,  whereby  its  adhesion  is  spoiled);  the 
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current  then  posses  no  longer  throngh  the  lead  sulphate  coated  particlci^  tet 
goes  direct  to  the  supporting  plate. 

18.  A  positive  plate  prepared  in  Faure*s  way  from  lead  sulphate  sbowithtt 
oxidisation  only  takes  place  at  the  places  which  are  in  immediate  contact  vith 
the  lead  plate,  so  that,  as  Gladstone  and  Trihe  have  shown,  the  lead  sulphite 
is  in  fact  converted  into  lead  proxide,  hut  only  in  the  immediate  neighbov- 
hood  of  the  lead  plate,  and  not  throughout  the  mass. 


LIST  OF  OTHEB  ABTIOLES. 

(CentnObUM  far  EleUroteehnik,  1888,  B.  V.) 

No.  10. — Extension  of  the  Telephone — Transmission  of  Power  at  the  Koitlierc 
Bailway  of  France— Electrical  ICeasuring  Instruments— The  Theory  cf 
the  Micro-Telephone. 

No.  11. — ^Electrio-Energy-Meter — ^Transmission  of  Power  at  the  Nottfaen 
Bailway  of  France— Automatic  Telegraph — Electric  Lighting  at  tb 
Disoonto-Bank  in  Paris — Apparatus  of  the  Swiss  Telephone  Gompasy  as 
Paris  Exhihition. 


{Divgler*8  PolytechnUehes  Jowmal,  1883,  B.  248.) 
Heft  1. — ^W.  Lake's  Boat,  Electrically  controlled  from  the  Shore. 
Heft  2.— Lewis's  Insulator — Deprez's  Electric  Hammer^BrockieTt  Are  lanpL 

Heft  8. — ^Electric  Locomotives  of  Siemens,  Dupuy,  Felix,  and  Electric  B>«t: 
Storage  Company-— Electric  Lighting  in  Textile  and  Paper 


{Biportoriwn  der  Fhytik,  1888,  B,  19.) 
Heft  8.— F.  BJU IfiB— Some  Experiments  illustrative  of  the  OontMtThMiy. 


(JbuniaZ  fUr  OoMUuMung,  B.  26.) 
Heft  7.— Dr.  KBVBS— The  Unit  of  Light. 


(DeuUchs  BauMifun^,  1888,  B.  17.) 
No.  82.~Br.  WB.  8XZKE VS.— Plan  for  an  Electrical  Bailway  in  Yi 
No.  84.— C.  OdBPBB— Electric  Light  and  Transmision  of  Power. 


(Joiimal  TiU^raiphiqvB^  Bnns^  1888,  B.  17.) 

No.  4  — T.  BOTRBV— The  Present  SUte  of  the  Question  of  BleelriaJ  Cv" 

— -Transmission  of  Power  hy  the  System  of  Beprez ^The  riiiiimiwfl*  * 

Electrical  Units— Historical  Notes  on  Telephones. 
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(8ehw«i»Uehe  Baiuaeitvng  (^Rewte  PolyUehnique),  Zurich,  1888,  B.  1.) 

Kofl.  15  and  16^— L.  ZSHVDSH — The  Origin  of  AtmoBpheric  Electricity  and 
its  Oonnection  with  Terrestrial  Electrical  Phenomena. 


(La  Lwmikre  Elwi/nqu^,  1888,  Vol.  8.) 

No.  ll.^C.  KBBZ^Transmission  of  Power.  DU  MOHCS^— Observations 
on  Microphones.  OUl^AOUT— History  of  the  Telegraph.  COBSXAV— 
Applications  of  Electricity  to  Bailways — The  Latest  Improvements  in  the 
"Son"  Lamp. 

No.  12.— DU  MOVCBL— The  Two  Currents  of  the  Induction  Spark. 
OViSBOUT — History  of  the  Telegraph. 

No.  13.~9U  MOVCSL— The  Two  Currents  of  the  Induction  Spark. 
BBGBAT— Electric  Brakes.  OU^BOUT— History  of  the  Telegraph. 
COBSMAV— Applications  of  Electricity  to  Bailways. 

2^0.  14.— DU  MOVCSXi— The  Two  Currents  of  the  Induction  Spark.  DS 
XAOVSVILLS— Electric  Lamp  of  Tihon  and  B^zard.  COBSlEiJr— 
Applications  of  Electricity  to  Bailways.  DSJOVOH — The  Microphone 
and  the  Telephone.  8A&TXAUX— Ducousso's  Automatic  Train  Indicator. 

No.  16. — HSBS— Transmission  of  Power.  MESCADZE&— Elementary 
Theory  of  Electricity.  80ULAOE8 — Lighting  of  the  Eden  Theatre  at 
Paris.    0]tf&JLU>T— Electric  Lighting  of  Theatres. 

Ko.  16. — ^DU  MOVCEL— Speed  Begulators.  MEBGADZBA— Elementary 
Theory  of  Electricity.  COBSlCAJI-^Applications  of  Electricity  to  Bail- 
ways.  OSSALDT— Parasitic  Action  of  Dynamo  Machines.  OU!fau>UT 
— Siemens'  Machine  with  Outside  Armature.  KSW— Cost  of  Electric 
Lighting. 
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The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  evening, 
November  8th,  1883— Mr.  Willouohby  Smith,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  names  of  new  candidates  were  announced  and  suspended. 
The  following  transfers  were  announced  as  having  been  made 
on  the  approval  of  the  Council : — 

From  the  class  of  Associates  to  that  of  Members — 

F.  Bolton. 
Walter  Hall. 
WilUam  McWhirter. 
William  Oliver  Smith. 

From  the  class  of  Students  to  that  of  Associates — 

A.  P.  Chattock. 
Francis  Elliott  Stuart. 

It  was  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  had  been 
received  from  the  following  persons  and  Institutions,  and  thanks 
were  awarded  by  the  meeting : — ^Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  Managing  Committee  of  the  Vienna  Electrical  Exhibi- 
tion, H.  M.  Patent  Office,  BadcUffe  Library,  Boyal  Engineers' 
VOL.  xn.  31 
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Institute,  Eoyal  Observatory,  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Society  of  Engineers,  Telegraph  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  Company,  University  CoUege,  and 
United  States  Signal  Service.  Dr.  Von  Beetz,  W.  H.  M.  Chri?tie» 
Esq.  (Astronomer-Royal);  P.  Cowell,  Esq.;  Director-General  of 
Russian  Telegraphs,  Dr.  G.  Gore,  Herr  A.  Hartleben,  Colonel  V. 
Haywood,  Mons.  N.  HoflFmeyer,  G.  R.  Humphrey,  Esq.,  Mens,  E 
Jacquez,  Mons.  L.  de  Locht-Labye,  Mons.  Melsens,  E.  Ferrody, 
Esq.,  H.  S.  Snell,  Esq.,  and  H.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  Mons.  Adolpte 
Cochery,  Honorary  Member.  Le  Commandeur  E.  D'Amico  (Local 
Honorary  Secretary  for  Italy),  E.  Hospitalier,  T.  Rothen,  and 
H.  W.  Spang,  Foreign  Members.  E.  B.  Bright,  Latimer  Clark 
(Past-President),  J.  Angelo  Fahie,  J.  J.  Fahie,  Walter  T.  Glover, 
Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  C.  E.  Spagnoletti  (Vice-President), 
•J.  W.  Swan,  Professor  S.  P.  Thompson,  and  C.  Todd  (Local 
Honorary  Secretary  for  South  Australia),  Members.  John  Mnnre 
and  C.  J.  Wharton,  Associates. 

The  President:  Gentlemen, — It  affords  me  much  pleasure tc 
meet  you  here  again,  after  so  long  a  reoess ;  but  that  pleasore  is 
somewhat  marred  by  the  fact  that,  sinoe  we  last  met^  we  \A\t 
lost  one  of  our  most  distinguished  members— I  refer  to  the 
untimely  death  of  Mr.  Cromwell  Fleetwood  Varley.  It  is  not  for 
me  now  to  extol  the  merits  of  Mr.  Varley— that,  I  hope,  will  be 
done  by  a  more  competent  person  than  myself;  but  as  a  Societv 
we  have  to  accord  our  sympathy  with  those  fiiends  who  are  left 
to  mourn  their  loss,  and  also  to  record  our  regret  that  Mr.  Varley 
was  not  spared  to  work  longer  with  us,  or  to  enjoy  the  froits  of 
the  harvest  the  seeds  of  which  he  so  early  sowed  and  fostered. 

There  is  one  other  subject  which  I  will  mention,  though 
perhaps  it  is  somewhat  unnecessary,  as  it  will  no  doubt  be  deah 
with  fully  by  the  Council  in  their  Annual  Eeport — I  refer  to  the 
slight  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  the 
Society  since  we  last  met.  The  success  of  this  Society  duriag 
the  thirteen  years  it  has  been  established  has  been  so  gret'- 
that  the  Council  were  afiraid  lest  they  were  erecting  a  mBg- 
nificent  structure  on  an  insecure  foundation;  they  tlierefcfe 
turned   their  attention   to  the  subject,  and,  althougli  it  msj 
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appear  a  very  simple  matter,  I  can  assure  yoa  it  was  a  work 
of  some  difficulty  and  labour,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  those  gentlemen  so  ready  to  give  their  valuable  time, 
energy,  and  even  money  when  required,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
Society*  The  result  is  that  we  meet  this  evening  for  the  first 
time  on  a  new  basis,  which  I  am  sure  is  a  good  one ;  and,  if  you 
will  only  continue  to  elect  as  members  of  your  Council  such  men 
as  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  for  so  many  years,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Society  will  continue  to  flourish  as  it  has  hitherto 
done.  I  am  pleased  that  Colonel  Webber  has  reminded  me  that 
Mr.  Bristow,  our  worthy  honorary  solicitor,  is  present  this  even- 
ing, for  it  is  owing  to  his  able  assistance  that  the  work  of  incorpo- 
ration was  got  over  so  well,  and  I  had  Mr.  Bristow's  labours  plainly 
before  me  when  speaking  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  so  liberally 
given  their  time  and  energy  for  the  welfiure  of  this  Society. 

Now,  gentlemen,  with  your  permission,  I  will  ask  Professor 
W.  Gr.  Adams  to  kindly  preside  during  the  time  that  I  fulfil  my 
promise  of  reading  my  paper  set  down  for  this  evening. 

Professor  W.  Gr.  Adams  then  took  the  chair. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

VGLTA-ELECTEIC    INDUCTION. 
By  WiLLODGHBY  Smpih,  President. 

In  my  presidential  address  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
befoie  this  Society  at  our  first  meeting  this  year,  I  called  attention, 
somewhat  hurriedly,  to  the  results  of  a  few  of  my  experiments  on 
induction,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  hope  that  at  a  future 
date  I  might  be  able  to  bring  them  more  prominently  before  you. 
That  date  has  now  arrived,  and  my  endeavour  this  evening  will 
be  to  demonstrate  to  you  by  actual  experiment  some  of  what  I 
consider  the  most  important  results  obtained.  My  desire  is  that 
all  present  should  see  these  results,  and  with  that  view  I  will  try, 
when  practicable,  to  use  a  mirror  reflecting  galvanometer  instead 
of  a  telephone.  All  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
reflecting  galvanometers  will  readily  understand  the  difficulty,  on 
account  of  its  delicacy,  of  doing  so  where  no  special  arrangements 
are  provided  for  its  use ;  but  perhaps  with  a  little  indulgence  on 
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your  part  and  patience  on  mine  the  experiments  may  be  broogU 
to  a  successful  issue. 

Reliable  records  extending  over  hundreds  of  years  sbowcleariv 
with  what  energy  and  perseverance  scientific  men  in  every  dviliaed 
part  of  the  world  have  endeavoured  to  wrest  from  nature  the  secret 
of  what  is  termed  her  "  Phenomena  of  Magnetism ; "  and,  as  i? 
invariably  the  case  under  similar  circumstances,  the  results  of  the 
experiments  and  reasoning  of  some  have  far  surpassed  those  d 
others  in  advancing  our  knowledge.     For  instance,  the  experi- 
mental philosophers  in  many  branches  of  science  were  groping  i« 
it  were  in  darkness  until  the  brilliant  light  of  Newton's  genios 
illumined  their  path.     Although  perhaps  I  should  not  be  justified 
in  comparing  Oersted  with  Newton,  yet  he  also  discovered  vbn 
are  termed  "  new "  laws  of  nature,  in  a  manner  at  once  precipe, 
profound,  and  amazing,  and  which  opened  a  new  field  of  reseaitb 
to  many  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  that  time,  rto 
were  soon  engaged  in  experimenting  in  the  same  direction,  and 
from  whose  investigations  arose  a  new  science,  which  was  called 
"  Electro-dynamics."    Oersted  demonstrated  from  inductive  reason- 
ing that  every  conductor  of  electricity  possessed  all  the  knofs 
properties  of  a  magnet  while  a  current  of  electricity  was  pasanj 
through  it.     If  you  earnestly  contemplate  the  important  adjunCvi 
to  applied  science  which  have  sprung  from  that  apparently  simple 
fact,  you  will  not  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  the  discovery;  fe 
it  was  while  working  in  this  new  field  of  electro-magnetism  Ibii 
Sturgeon  made  the  first  electro-magnet,  and  Faraday  many  of  bi> 
discoveries  relating  to  induction. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  by  Oersted  just  referred  to,  Fsrwbj' 
with  the  care  and  ability  manifest  in  all  his  experiments,  shovei 
that  when  an  intermittent  current  of  electricity  is  passing  al<»g 
a  wire  it  induces  a  current  in  any  wire  forming  a  complete  ciitcK 
and  placed  parallel  to  it,  and  that  if  the  two  wires  were  made  in ' 
two  helices  and  placed  parallel  to  each  other  the  effect  was  mo.** 
marked.  This  Faraday  designated  "  Volta-^lectric-inductioa. 
and  it  is  with  this  kind  of  induction  I  wish  to  engage  your  attei- 
tion  this  evening ;  for  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  presents  some  * 
the  most  interesting  and  important  facts  in  electrical  science. 
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Here  are  two  flat  npirals  of  silk-covered  copper  wire  suspended 
separately,  spider-web  faBhion,  in  wooden  frames  marked  respect- 
ively A  aod  B.  The  one  marked  A  is  so  connected  that  reversals 
at  soy  desired  speed  per  minute  from  a  battery  of  one  or  more 
cells  can  be  passed  through  it.  The  one  marked  B  is  so  connected 
to  the  galvanometer  and  a  reverser  as  to  show  the  deflection 
caused  by  the  induced  currents,  which  are  momentary  in  duration, 
and  in  the  galvanometer  circuit  all  on  the  same  side  of  zero;  for 
as  the  battery  current  on  making  contact  produces  an  induced 
current  in  the  reverse  direction  to  itself,  but  in  the  same  direction 
on  breaking  the  contact,  of  course  the  one  would  neutralise  the 
other,  and  the  galvanometer  would  not  be  affected.  The  galvan- 
ometer connections  are  therefore  reversed  with  each  reversal  of 
the  battery  current,  and  by  that  means  the  induced  currents  are, 


as  yon  perceive,  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  produce  a  steady 
deflection.  The  connections  are  as  shown  on  the  sheet  before 
you  marked  1,  which  I  think  requires  no  further  explanation. 

Before  proceeding,  please  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  the 
inductive  effects  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  the  two  spirals  when  parallel  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
induced  current  in  B  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  reversals  of 
the  battery  current  passing  through  spiral  A,  and  also  to  the 
stren^h  of  the  cnrrent  so  passing. 

Faraday's  fertile  imagination  would  naturally  suggest  the 
question,  "  Is  this  lateral  action,  which  we  call  magnetism,  ex- 
tended to  a  distance  by  the  action  of  intermediate  particles  ? " 
If  so,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  all  substances  would  not 
be  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  therefore  different  resultswould 
be    obtained  if  different  media  were  interposed  between  the 
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indactor  and  what  I  will  merely  call  for  distinction  the  indiici- 
ometer. 

With  a  view  to  proving  this  experimentally,  FanMbj  codt 
«tructed  three  flat  helices,  and  placed  them  parallel  to  each  otheL 
a  convenient  distance  apart.    The  middle  helix  was  so  amngM 
that  a  voltaic  current  could  be  sent  through  it  at  pleasure.  A 
differential  galvanometer  was  connected  with  the  other  helices  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  a  voltaic  current  was  sent  through  tbe 
middle  helix  its  inductive  action  on  the  lateral  helices  should 
cause  currents  in  them,  having  contrary  directions  in  the  c<»b«f 
the  galvanometer.     This  was  a  very  prettily-arranged  electric 
balance,  and  by  placing  plates  of  different  substances  between  tlf 
inductor  and  one  of  the  inductometers,  Faraday  expected  to  sec 
the  balance  destroyed  to  an  extent  which  would  be  indicated  bj 
the  deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer.     To  his  surprise 
he  found  it  made  not  the  least  difference  whether  the  interveois^ 
space  was  occupied  by  such  insulating  bodies  as  air,  sulphur,  vi: 
shellac,  or  such  conducting  bodies  as  copper  and  the  other  m*- 
magnetic  metals.     These  results,  however,  did  not  satisfy  him,a> 
he  was  convinced  that  the  interjjosition  of  the   non-nu^ec 
metals,  especially  of  copper,  did  have  an  effect,  but  that  B 
apparatus  was  not  suitable  for  making  it  visible.     It  is  to  ^^^ 
regretted  that  so  sound  a  reasoner  and  so  careful  an  experimestc 
had  not  the  great  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  such  soitab-^ 
instruments  for  this  class  of  research  as  the  mirror  galranonHc' 
and    the    telephone.      But  although  he  could   not  practical; 
demonstrate  the  effects  which  by  him  could  be  so  clearly  seeB,r 
redounds  to  his  credit  that,  as  the  improvement  in  instnuner* 
for  this  kind  of  research  has  advanced,  the  results  he  Bought  i' 
have  been  found  in  the  direction  in  which  he  predicted. 

A  and  B  will  now  be  placed  a  definite  distance  apart,  a^^ 
comparatively  slow  reversals  from  ten  Leclanche  ceUs  sent  thiw?" 
spiral  A  ;  you  will  observe  the  amount  of  the  induced  cuirent  ^ 
B  as  shown  on  the  scale  of  the  galvanometer  in  circuit  with  tb 
spiral.  Now  midway  between  the  two  spirals  will  be  ji^  - 
plate  of  iron,  as  shown  in  Plate  2,  and  at  once  you  obserre  tr^ 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  is  reduced  by  less  than  •n«^*- 
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showing  clearly  that  the  presence  of  the  iron  plate  is  in  some  way 
influencing  the  previous  effects.  The  iron  will  now  be  removed, 
but  the  spirals  left  in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  by  increas- 
ing the  speed  of  the  reversals  you  see  a  higher  deflection  is  given 
on  the  galvanometer.  Now,  on  again  interposing  the  iron  plate, 
the  deflection  falls  to  a  little  less  than  one-half,  as  before.  I  wish 
this  &ct  to  be  carefully  noted. 

The  experiment  will  be  repeated  with  a  plate  of  copper  of 
precisely  the  same  dimensions  as  the  iron  plate,  and  you  observe 
that,  although  the  conditions  are  exactly  alike  in  both  cases,  the 
interposition  of  the  copper  plate  has  apparently  no  eEFect  at  the 
present  speed  of  the  reversals,  although  the  interposition  of  the 
iron  plate  under  the  same  conditions  reduced  the  .deflection  about 


Plate  2. 
50  per  cent.  We  will  now  remove  the  copper  plate,  as  we  did 
the  iron  one,  and  increase  the  speed  of  the  reversals  to  the  same 
as  in  the  experiment  with  the  iron,  and  you  observe  the  deflection 
on  the  galvanometer  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  on  that  occasion. 
Now,  by  replacing  the  copper  plate  to  its  former  position,  you  will 
note  how  rapidly  the  deflection  falls.  We  will  now  repeat  the 
ex[*riment  with  a  plate  of  lead,  and  you  will  see  that,  like  the 
copper,  it  is  unaffected  at  the  low  speed,  but  there  the  resemblance 
ceases,  for  at  the  high  speed  it  has  but  very  slight  effect.  Thus 
these  metals,  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  appear  to  differ  as  widely 
in  their  electrical,  as  they  do  in  their  mechanical  properties.  Of 
course  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  measurements 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  but  careful  and  reliable  measure- 
ments have  been  made,  the  resulta  of  which  are  shown  on  the 
sheet  before  you  marked  3.     It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  these 
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results  that  the  percentage  of  inductive  energy  intercepted  does 
not  increase  for  different  speeds  of  the  reverser  in  the  same  rti^ 
with  different  metals,  the  increase  with  iron  being  very  slight, 
while  with  tin  it  is  comparatively  enormous.  It  was  observed 
that  time  was  an  important  element  to  be  taken  into  account 
while  testing  the  above  metals — ^that  is  to  say,  the  lines  of  force 
took  an  appreciable  time  to  polarise  the  particles  of  the  meUl 
placed  in  their  path,  but  having  accomplished  this  they  passed 
more  freely  through  it. 

Now  let  us  go  more  minutely  into  the  subject  by  the  aid  of 
Plate  4,  Figs.  1  and  2.    In  Fig.  1  let  A  and  B  represent  two  flat 
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spirals,  spiral  A  being  connected  to  a  battery  with  a  key  in  dicoit, 
and  spiral  B  connected  to  a  galvanometer ;  then,  on  closing  the 
battery  circuit,  an  instantaneous  current  is  induced  in  spiral  B. 
If  a  non-magnetic  metal  plate  half  an  inch  thick  be  placed  midvaj 
between  the  spirals,  and  the  experiment  repeated,  it  will  be  foond 
that  the  induced  current  received  by  B  is  the  same  in  amount  a^< 
in  the  first  case.  This  does  not  prove,  as  would  at  first  appear, 
that  the  metal  plate  fails  to  intercept  the  inductive  radiant  ener]gj« 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  so ;  for  if  the  plate  is  replaced  by  a  ooil  of 
wire,  it  is  found  that  induced  currents  are  set  up  therein,  and 
therefore  inductive  radiant  energy  must  have  been  intercepted. 
This  apparent  contradiction  may  be  explained  as   follows:— Id 
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Fig.  2  let  D  represent  a  source  of  heat  (a  vessel  of  boiling  water 
for  instance),  and  E  a,  sensitive  thermometer  receiving  and 
measnring  the  radiant  heat.  Now  if,  for  instance,  a  plate  of 
vulcanite  is  interposed,  it  cuts  off  and  absorbs  a  part  of  the  radiant 
heat  emitted  by  D,and  thus  a  &11  is  produced  in  the  thermometer 
reading.  But  the  vulcanite,  soon  becoming  heated  by  the  radiant 
heat  cut  off  and  absorbed  by  itself,  radiates  that  heat,  and  causes 
the  thermometer  reading  to  return  to  about  its  original  amount. 
Pio.  1. 


rO 


^i^ 


The  false  impression  is  thus  produced  that  the  original  radiated 
heat  was  unaffected  by  the  vulcanite  plate ;  instead  of  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  vulcanite  plate  had  cut  off  the  radiant  heat, 
becoming  heated  itself  in  so  doing,  and  was  consequently  then 
the  radiating  body  affecting  the  thermometer. 

The  effect  is  similar,  in  the  case  of  induction,  between  the  two 
spirals.     .Spiral  A  induces  and  Bpiral  B  receives  the  induced  effect. 
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The  metal  plate  being  then  interposed  cuts  off  and  absorbfi  eitha 
all  or  part  of  the  inductive  radiant  energy  emitted  by  A.  Tbe 
inductive  radiant  energy  thus  cut  off,  however,  is  not  lost,  but  u 
converted  into  electrical  energy  in  the  metal  plate,  thereby  caasBg 
it  to  become,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vulcanite  in  the  heat  expeii- 
ment,  a  source  of  radiation  which  compensates,  as  &r  as  spinl 
B  is  concerned,  for  the  original  inductive  radiant  energy  cut  (£ 
The  only  material  difference  noticeable  in  the  two  experiments  is, 
that  in  the  case  of  heat  the  time  that  elapses  between  tbe 
momentary  fall  in  the  thermometer  reading  (due  to  the  intercep- 
tion by  the  vulcanite  plate  of  the  radiant  heat)  and  the  subsequent 
rise  (due  to  the  interposing  plate  itself  radiating  that  heat;  b 
long  enough  to  render  the  effect  clearly  manifest ;  whereas  intiit 
case  of  induction,  the  time  that  elapses  is  so  exceedingly  shor 
that,  unless  special  precautions  are  taken,  the  radiant  energy 
emitted  by  the  metal  plate  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  primar 
energy  emitted  by  the  inducing  spiral. 

The  current  induced  in  the  receiving  spiral  by  the  indudii^ 
one  is  practically  instantaneous ;  but  on  the  interposition  of  a 
metal  plate  the  induced  current,  which,  as  before  described,  is  .^' 
up  by  the  plate  itself,  has  a  perceptible  duration  depending  ujxc 
the  nature  and  mass  of  metal  thus  interposed.  Copper  and  ni 
produce  in  this  manner  an  induced  current  of  greater  length  tlx 
metals  of  lower  conductivity,  with  the  exception  of  iron,  wfc 
gives  an  induced  current  of  extremely  short  duration.  It  vill 
therefore  be  seen  that,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  I  ten: 
the  specific  inductive  resistance  of  different  metals  by  the  meat- 
described,  notice  must  be  taken  of,  and  allowance  made  for,  t^^ 
points.  Firstly,  that  the  metal  plate  not  only  cuts  off,  but  itiei 
radiates ;  and  secondly,  that  the  duration  of  the  induced  currei** 
radiated  by  the  plates  varies  with  each  different  metal  uDd-' 
experiment. 

This  explains  the  fact  before  pointed  out,  that  the  appai« 
percentage  of  inductive  radiant  energy  intercepted  by  nw^ 
plates  varies  with  the  speed  of  the  reversals ;  for  in  the  case  -^ 
copper  the  induced  current  set  up  by  such  a  plate  has  ao  k»g  ^ 
duration  that,  if  the  speed  of  the  reverser  is  at  all  rapid,  tl^^ 
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induced  current  has  not  time  to  exhaust  itself  before  the  galvan- 
ometer  is  reversed,  and  thus  the  current,  being  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  galvanometer,  tends  to  produce  a  lower  deflection.  If 
the  speed  of  the  reverser  be  further  increased,  the  greater  part  of 
the  induced  current  is  received  on  the  opposite  terminal  of  the 
galvanometer,  so  that  a  negative  result  is  obtained. 

We  know  that  it  was  the  strong  analogies  which  exist  between 
electricity  and  magnetism  that  led  experimentalists  to  seek  for 
proofs  that  would  identify  them  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
it  was  the  result  of  Professor  Oersted's  experiment,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  that  first  identified  them. 

Probably  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  possible  to 
demonstrate  clearly  that  heat  and  electricity  are  as  closely  allied ; 
then,  knowing  the  great  analogies  existing  between  heat  and 
light,  may  we  not  find  that  heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  force  or  property,  susceptible  under  varying 
conditions  of  producing  the  phenomena  now  designated  by  those 
terms  ?  For  instance,  friction  will  first  produce  electricity,  then 
heat,  and  lastly  light. 

As  is  well  known,  heat  and  light  are  reflected  by  metals;  I  was 
therefore  anxious  to  learn  whether  electricity  could  be  reflected 
in  the  same  way.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  spiral  B  was  placed 
in  this  position,  which  you  will  observe  is  jiarallel  to  the  lines  of 
force  emitted  by  spiral  A.  In  this  position  no  induced  current  is 
set  up  therein,  so  the  galvanometer  is  not  affected;  but  when 
this  plate  of  metal  is  placed  at  this  angle  it  intercepts  the  lines 
of  force,  which  cause  it  to  radiate,  and  the  secondary  lines  of 
force  are  intercepted  and  converted  into  induced  currents  by 
spiral  B  to  the  power  indicated  by  the  galvanometer.  Thus  the 
phenomenon  of  reflection  appears  to  be  produced  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  to  reflection  of  heat  and  light.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  this  experiment  is  as  shown  on  the  sheet  before 
you  numbered  5,  which  I  need  not,  I  think,  more  fully  explain  to 
you  than  by  saying  that  the  secondary  lines  of  force  are  repre- 
sented by  the  dotted  lines. 

Supported  in  this  wooden  frame  marked  G  is  a  spiral  similar 
in  construction  to  the  one  marked  B,  but  in  this  case  the  copper 
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wire  is  -044  inch  in  diameter,  BilkiMvered,  and  consists  of  Mi 
turns,  with  a  total  length  of  605  yards ;  its  resistance  is  10-2  ohm*: 
the  whole  is  enclosed  hetween  two  thick  sheets  of  caid-fipei. 
The  two  ends  of  the  spiral  are  attached  to  two  terminaU  pland 
one  on  either  side  of  the  frame ;  a  wire  from  one  of  the  temunik 
is  connected  to  one  pole  of  abattery  of  25  Leclaoche  cells,  the otha 
pole  being  connected  with  one  terminal  of  a  reverser,  the  seooi 
terminal  of  which  is  connected  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  spi^ 
Now  if  this  very  small  spiral  which  is  in  circuit  viUi  tb 
galvanometer  and  a  reverser  be  placed  parallel  to  the  ceotre  d 


spiral  C,  a  very  large  deflection  will  be  seen  on  the  galvanonutF: 
scale ;  this  will  gradually  diminish  as  the  smaller  spiral  it  pv^- 
filowly  over  the  face  of  the  larger,  until  on  nearing  the  edge  ' 
the  latter  the  smaller  spiral  will  cease  to  be  affected  hy  tt* 
inductive  lines  of  force  from  spiral  C,  and  consequently  the  g»I»»- 
ometer  indicates  no  deflection.  But  if  this  smaller  spini  ^ 
placed  at  a  different  angle  to  the  larger  one,  it  is,  as  yon  obserc 
by  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  again  affected.  This  «- 
periment  is  analogous  to  the  one  illnstrated  by  Diagram  €,wb)>' 
represents  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  to  ascertain  ti- 
relative  strength  or  capability  of  producing  inductive  effect! .: 
different  parts  of  a  straight  electro-magnet. 
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C,  Fig.  1,  repreaeota  the  iron  core;  PP  the  primary  coil,  con- 
nected at  pleaeure  to  one  Grove  cell,  B,  by  means  of  the  key,  K ; 
S  a  small  secondary  coil  tree  to  move  along  the  primaiy  coil  while 
in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer,  G.  The  relative  strength  of 
any  particular  spot  can  be  obtained  by  moving  the  coil  S  exactly 
over  the  required  position.  The  small  secondary  coil  is  only  cut 
at  right  angles  when  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  magnet,  and 
aa  it  is  moved  towards  either  pole  so  the  lines  of  force  cut  it 
more  and  more  obliquely.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
results  obtained  are  not  purely  dependent  upon  the  strength  of 


that  portion  of  the  magnet  over  which  the  secondary  coil  is 
placed,  but  principally  upon  the  angle  at  which  the  lines  of  force 
cut  the  coil  so  placed.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the 
centre  of  the  magnet  is  its  strongest  part,  as  the  results  of  the 
experiments  at  first  sight  appear  to  show. 

It  was  while  engaged  on  these  experiments  that  I  discovered 
that  a  telephone  was  affected  when  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  spiral,  but  simply  placed  so  that  the  lines  of  force  pro- 
ceeding from  the  spiral  impinged  upon  the  iron  diaphragm  of  the 
telephone.    Please  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  direction  of  the  lines 
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of  force  emitted  from  the  spiral  is  such  that,  starting  from  m 
point  oil  one  of  its  faces,  a  cirole  is  described  extending  to  s 
similar  point  on  the  opposite  side* '  The  diameter  of  the  ditle^ 
described  decreases  from  infinity  as  the  points  from  which  thej 
start  recede  from  the  centre  towards  the  circnmference.  From 
points  near  the  circumference  the  circles  or  curves  are  very  Email 
To  illastrate  this  to  you,  the  reverser  now  in  cireoit  with  spal  (. 
will  be  replaced  by  a  simple  make-and4>reak  arrangement,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  electro-magnet  fixed  between  the  prongs  of  a 
tuning-fork,  and  so  connected  that  the  electro-magnet  iafloenow 
the  arms  of  the  fork,  causing  them  to  vibrate  to  a  certain  pitch. 
The  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  distant  room  to  prevent  the  sound 
being  heard  here,  as  I  wish  to  make  it  inductively  audible  to  you. 
For  that  purpose  I  have  here  a  light  spiral  which  is  in  circuit 
with  this  telephone.  Now,  by  placing  the  spiral  in  front  of  spiral 
C,  the  telephone  reproduces  the  sound  given  out  by  the  toning- 
fork  so  loudly,  that  I  have  no  doubt  all  of  you  can  hear  it.  Here 
is  another  spiral,  similar  in  every  respect  to  spiral  C ;  this  is  Id 
circuit  with  a  battery  and  an  ordinary  mechanical  make-aod- 
break  arrangement,  the  sound  given  ofiF  by  which  I  will  not 
make  audible  to  you  in  the  same  way  that  I  did  the  sound  of  th« 
tuning-fork.  Now  you  hear  it.  I  will  change  from  the  m 
spiral  to  the  other  several  times,  as  I  want  to  make  yoa 
acquainted  with  the  sounds  of  both,  so  that  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  the  one  from  the  other. 

There  are  suspended  in  this  room  self-luminous  bodies  which 
enable  us  by  their  rays  or  lines  of  force  to  see  the  non-luminoa* 
bodies  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  There  are  also  radiating 
in  all  directions  from  me,  while  speaking,  lines  of  force  or  soooii 
waves  which  affect  more  or  less  each  one  of  you.  But  ib^e  vf 
also  in  addition  to,  and  quite  independent  of  the  lines  of  font 
just  mentioned,  magnetic  lines  of  force  which  are  too  subtle  to  bf 
recognised  by  human  beings,  consequently,  figuratively,  ve  are 
both  blind  and  deaf  to  them.  However,  they  can  be  nude 
manifest  either  by  their  action  on  a  suspended  magnet  or  on  a 
conducting  body  moving  across  them ;  the  former  showing  it^ 
results  by  attraction  and  rqaulsioo,  the  latter  by  the  productioB 
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of  an  electric  current.     For  instance,  by  connecting  the  small  flat 
spiral  of  copper  wire  in  direct  circuit  with  the  galvanometer,  you 
will  perceive  that  the  slightest  movement  of  the  spiral  generates 
a  current  of  sufficient  strength  to  very  sensibly  affect  the  gal- 
vanometer ;  and,  as  you  observe,  the  amplitude  of  the  deflection 
depends  upon   the  speed  and  direction  in  which  the  spiral  is 
moved.     We  know  that  by  moving  a  conductor  of  electricity  in  a 
magnetic  field  we  are  able  to  produce  an   electric  current  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  produce  light  resembling  in  all  its  phases 
that  of  solar  light;  but  to  produce  these  strong  currents  very 
powerful   artificial  magnetic  fields   have  to  be   generated,   and 
the  conductor  has  to  be  moved  therein  at  a  great  expenditure  of 
heat  energy.     May  not  the  time  arrive  when  we  shall  no  longer 
require  these  artificial  and  costly  means,  but  have  learned  how  to 
adopt  those  forces  of  nature  which  we  now  so  much  neglect.    One 
ampere  of  current  passing  through  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp 
will  produce  a  light  equal  to  ten  candles,  and  I  have  shown  that, 
by  simply  moving  this  small  flat  spiral,  a  current  is  induced  in  it 
irom  the  earth's  magnetic  field  equal  to  -0007  ampdre.     With 
these  &cts  before  us,  surely  it  would  not  be  boldness  to  predict 
that  a  time  may  arrive  when  the  energy  of  the  wind  or  tide  will 
be  employed  to  produce,  from  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  given 
out  by  the  earth's  magnetism,  electrical  currents  far  surpassing 
anything  we  have  yet  seen  or  of  which  we  have  heard.     There- 
fore let  us  not  despise  the  smallness  of  the   force,  but  rather 
consider  it  an  element  of  power  from  which  might  arise  conditions 
far  higher  in  degree,  and  which  we  might  not  recognise  as  the 
same  as  this  developed  in  its  incipient  stage.     . 

If  the  galvanometer  be  replaced  by  a  telephone,  no  matter  how 
the  spiral  be  moved,  no  sound  will  be  heard,  simply  because  the 
induced  currents  produced  consist  of  comparatively  slow  undula- 
tions, and  not  of  sharp  variations  suitable  for  a  telej^one.  But 
by  placing  in  circuit  this  mechanical  make-and-break  arrangement 
the  interruptions  of  the  current  are  at  once  audible,  and  by 
regulating  the  movement  of  the  spiral  I  can  send  signals  which, 
if  they  had  been  pre-arranged,  might  have  enabled  us  to  com- 
municate intelligence  to  each  other  by  means  of  the  earth's 
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magoetUm.  I  show  this  experiment  mcMre  with  a  view  to  illiBtnte 
the  tad  that  for  experiments  on  indnction  both  instrmnenU  ir 
necessary,  as  each  makes  manifest  those  corrents  adapted  to  itselL 

The  lines  of  force  of  light,  heat,  and  sound  can  be  artificisllj 
produced  and  intensified,  and  the  more  intense  they  are  the  mare 
we  perceive  their  effects  on  our  eyes,  ears,  or  bodies.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  for,  it  matters  not  hov 
much  their  power  is  increased,  they  appear  in  no  way  to  affect  us. 
Their  presence  can,  however,  be  made  manifest  to  our  eyes  or  esn 
by  mechanical  appliances.  I  have  already  shown  you  how  this 
can  be  done  by  means  of  either  a  galvanometer  or  a  telephone 
in  circuit  with  a  spiral  wire. 

I  have  already  stated  that  while  engaged  in  these  experiments 
I  found  that,  as  far  as  the  telephone  was  concerned,  it  was  imma- 
terial whether  it  was  in  circuit  with  a  spiral  or  not,  as  in  either 
case  it  accurately  reproduced  the  same  sounds ;  therefore,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  lenses  assist  the  sight  or  tubes  the  hearing,  so 
does  the  telephone  make  manifest  the  lines  of  intermittent 
inductive  energy.  This  was  quite  a  new  phenomenon  to  me,  and 
on  further  investigation  of  the  subject  I  found  that  it  was  noc 
necessary  to  have  even  a  telephone,  for  by  simply  holding  a  piece 
of  iron  to  my  ear  and  placing  it  close  to  the  centre  of  the  spiral 
I  could  distinctly  hear  the  same  sounds  as  with  the  telephone, 
although  not  so  loud.  The  intensity  of  the  sound  was  greatly 
increased  when  the  iron  was  placed  in  a  magnetic  field.  Here  is  & 
small  disc  of  iron  similar  to  those  used  in  telephones,  firmly  secured 
in  this  brass  frame ;  this  is  a  small  permanent  bar  magnet,  the 
marked  end  of  which  is  fixed  very  closely  to,  but  not  toaching,the 
centre  of  the  iron  disc.  Now,  by  applying  the  disc  to  my  ear,  I  car 
hear  the  same  sounds  that  were  audible  to  all  of  you  when  the 
telephone  in  circuit  with  a  small  spiral  was  placed  in  firont  cfand 
close  to  the  large  spiral ;  to  me  the  sound  is  quite  as  kmd  a? 
when  you  heard  it ;  but  now  you  are  one  and  all  totally  deaf  to  it. 
My  original  object  in  constructing  two  large  spirals  was  to 
tain  whether  the  inductive  lines  of  force  given  out  firom 
would  in  any  way  interfere  with  those  proceeding  from 
source.    By  the  aid  of  this  simple  iron  disc  and  magnet  it 
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ascertained  that  thej  do  in  no  way  interfere  with  each  other, 
therefore  the  direction  of  the  lines  proceeding  from  each  spiral 
can  be  distinctly  traced ;  for  when  the  two  spirals  are  placed 
parallel  to  each  other  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  apart,  and  con- 
nected to  independent  batteries  and  transmitters,  as  shown  in 
Plate  7,  each  transmitter  having  a  sound  perfectly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  other,  when  the  circuits  are  completed  the  separate 


Pun  7. 
sounda  given  out  by  the  two  transmitters  can  be  distinctly  heard 
at  the  same  time  by  the  aid  of  a  telephone,  but  by  placing  the 
telephone  in  a  position  neutral  to  one  of  the  spirals,  then  only  the 
sound  proceeding  from  the  other  can  be  heard.  These  results 
occur  in  whatever  position  the  spirals  are  placed  relatively  to  each 
other,  thus  proving  that  there  is  no  interference  with  or  blending 
of  the  separate  lines  of  force.  The  whole  arrangement  will  be  left 
in  working  order  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  for  any  gentlemen 
VOL.  xn.  32 
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present  to  verify  my  statements  or  to  make  what  expeiimenU 
they  please. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask,  What  can  we  as  practical  men 
gather  from  these  experiments  ?  A  great  deal  has  been  written 
and  said  as  to  the  best  means  to  secure  conductors  carrying  cm^ 
rents  of  very  low  tension,  such  as  telephone  circuits,  from  being 
influenced  by  induction  from  conductors  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  employed  in  carrying  currents  of  comparatively  very  higl 
tension,  such  as  the  ordinary  telegraph  wires.  Covering  the  insu- 
lated wires  with  one  or  other  of  the  various  metals  has  not  onk 
been  suggested,  but  said  to  have  been  actually  employed  with 
marked  success.  Now  it  will  be  found  that  a  thin  sheet  of  m 
known  metal  will  in  no  appreciable  way  interrupt  the  inductive 
lines  of  force  ]>assing  between  two  flat  spirals ;  that  being  so,  it  i^ 
difficult  to  understand  how  inductive  efiects  are  influenced  by  a 
metal  covering  as  described. 

Telegraph-engineers  and  electricians  have  done  much  towait 
accomplishing  the  successful  working  of  our  present  nulvay 
system,  but  stUl  there  is  much  scope  for  improvements  in  tlr 
signalling  arrangements.  In  foggy  weather  the  system  nof 
adopted  is  comparatively  useless,  and  recourse  has  to  be  hsd  s2 
such  times  to  the  dangerous  and  somewhat  clumsy  method  d 
signalling  by  means  of  detonating  charges  placed  upon  the  nils. 
Now  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  volta  induction  might  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  various  ways  for  signalling  purposes^ 
For  example,  one  or  more  wire  spirals  could  be  fixed  between  tbr 
rails  at  any  convenient  distance  from  the  signalling  station,  x' 
that,  when  necessary,  intermittent  currents  could  be  sent  thiongl 
the  spirals ;  and  another  spiral  could  be  fixed  beneath  the  engiBf 
or  guard's  van  and  connected  to  one  or  more  telephones  pbo^ 
near  those  in  charge  of  the  train.  Then  as  the  traiu  passed  ot€ 
the  fixed  spiral,  the  sound  given  out  by  the  transmitter  would  br 
loudly  reproduced  by  the  telephone,  and  indicate  by  its  characttf 
the  signal  intended.  One  of  my  experiments  in  this  directi* 
will  perhaps  better  illustrate  my  meaning.  The  laige  spnl » 
connected  in  circuit  with  twelve  Leclanche  cells  and  the  tw 
make -and -break  transmitters  before  described.    They  wett  t? 
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connected  that  either  transmitter  could  be  switched  into  circuit 

when  required,  and  this  I  considered  the  signalling  station.     This 

small  spiral  was  so  arranged  that  it  passed  in  front  of  the  large 

one  at  the  distance  of  eight  inches,  and  at  a  speed  of  twenty-eight 

miles  per  hour.     The  terminals  of  the  small  spiral  were  connected 

to  a  telephone  fixed  in  a  distant  room,  the  result  being  that  the 

sound  reproduced  from  either  transmitter  could  be  clearly  heard 

and  recognised  every  time  the  spirals  passed  each  other.     With  a 

knowledge  of  this  fiwt  I  think  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  a 

cheap  and   efficient   adjunct  to  the  present  system  of  railway 

signalling  could  be  obtained  by  such  means  as  I  have  ventured  to 

bring  to  your  notice  this  evening. 

Thus  have  I  given  you  some  of  the  thoughts  and  experiments 

which  have  occupied  my  attention  during  my  leisure.     I  have 

been   long  under  the  impression  that  there  is  a  feeling  in  the 

minds  of  many  that  we  are  already  in  a  position  to  give  an  answer 

to  almost  every  question  relating  to  electricity  or  magnetism. 

All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  more  I  endeavour  to  advance  in  a  know* 

ledge  of  these  subjects,  the  more  am  I  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of 

such  a  position.     There  is  much  yet  to  be  learnt,  and  if  there  be 

present  either  member,  associate,   or  student  to  whom   I  have 

imparted  the  smallest  instruction,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not 

unprofitably  occupied  my  time  this  evening. 

Professor  W.  G.  Adams  :  The  hearty  way  in  which  you  have 
received  the  paper  of  our  President  leaves  very  little  for  me  to 
say  in  the  way  of  recommending  it  to  you ;  but  I  would  ask  you 
formally  to  ratify  what  you  have  already  expressed,  by  giving  him 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  very  able  paper  which  he  has  brought 
before  us.  It  was  extremely  interesting,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
all  feel  that  we  have  been  very  profitably  employed  in  listening 
to  it.  I  hope  that  it  will  provoke  a  very  good  discussion,  seeing 
that  it  touched  upon  so  many  interesting  points  which  many  of  our 
members  present  will  no  doubt  like  to  discuss,  and  we  have  time 
this  evening  for  the  discussion.  The  subject  of  induction  is  full  of 
interest,  and  one  which  we  have  firequently  had  brought  before  us. 
Among*  the  most  prominent  of  those  who  have  studied  and  applied 
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measurement  to  the  subject  stands  Professor  Hoghes,  who  L< 
accustomed  to  weigh  all  those  inductive  actions  in  his  bahnce, 
and  he  will  no  doubt  give  us  a  few  ideas  in  opening  the  discussm 
Professor  D.  E.  Hughes  :  I  should  have  been  most  happy  to 
have  followed  your  advice,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  yon  ?eiy 
much,  because  I  have  not  seen  the  paper  before  this  instanL   I 
must  say  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  paper,  and  I  should  prefer 
giving  it  a  little   study  before  attempting  to  fully  discoas  it 
Some  of  the  experiments  brought  before  us  to-night  I  recognise 
as  some  effects  that  I  have  studied  by  aid  of  the  induction-balance. 
Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  has  presented  the  effects  in  an  entirelj 
new  light,  and  has  brought  before  us  a  new  theory  to  bear  npon 
them,  and  I  must  say  that  some  thought  is  necessary  before  they 
can  be  properly  considered.    The  introduction  of  a  sheet  of  copper 
between  two  coils  has  the  effect  of  delaying  or  weakening  the 
induced  current :  it  absorbs  work,  but  it  is  impossible  in  sacb  a 
case  to  obtain  a  balance  by  simply  moving  the  coils  away.   U 
that  was  not  the  case,  anything  could  be  measured  without  trouble 
by  simply  moving  the  coils,  but  the  question  of  time  comes  iiu 
and  makes  the  question  very  difficult  of  adjustment.     Each  metil 
has  a  peculiar  time  of  discharge,  but  in  all  non-magnetic  bodie> 
a  retardation  takes  place.     I  would  like  to  point  out  to  Mi. 
Willoughby  Smith  that  if  I  make  a  spiral  of  copper  and  leave  tbe 
two  ends  open  there  is  not  the  slightest  effect  in  the  inductioD- 
balance,  but  if  I  close  the  ends  then  the  full  effect  is  perceived. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  points  that  Mr.  WiUoughby  Smiti: 
has  brought  out  seems  to  me  due  to  the  difference  in  time,  which 
is  very  important.     He  has  noticed  that  with  a  different  time  of 
contact  there  is  a  different  effect.     That  is  a  very  important 
point,  because  in  an  induction-balance  we  can  and  do  measure 
the  conductibility  of  metals,  but  we  do  not  measure  it  as  elec- 
tricians ordinarily  measure  it :  they  measure  when  electricity  is  is 
a  state  of  flowing,  or  stable  condition ;  in  induction  we  measure 
the  first  portion  of  flow,  or  its  period  variable.    Now,  firom  the 
period  variable  to  the  period  stable  we  have  a  very  rapid  curve, 
the  form  and  height  of  which  varies  with  each  metaL    I  m^ 
confess  that  in  the  induction-balance  I  could  not  trace  this 
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difference  with  any  method  of  accurately  proving  such  to  be  the 
case,  and  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith's  results  will  be  a  most  valuable 
point  to  bring  forward. 

Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Adams:  I  should  like,  before  the  discussion 
proceeds,  to  ask  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  in  connection  with  induction  experiments,  because  to 
my  mind  the  importance  of  the  question  has  not  been  sufficiently 
recognised.  To  illustrate  my  point,  permit  me  to  quote  the 
following  experiment : — 


The  sketch  represents  a  glass  tumbler  containing  some  water, 
immersed  in  which  is  one  end  of  the  secondary  of  an  induction- 
coil.  Dipping  into  the  water  is  also  a  glass  tube  having  its  lower 
end  closed  by  a  piece  of  waxed  paper ;  the  tube  contains  water, 
and  into  it  dips  the  other  end  of  the  secondary.  The  two  liquids 
are  therefore  divided  by  the  thin  diaphragm  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  but  although  the  induction-coil  armature  be  caused  to  emit 
a  musical  note,  the  arrangement  as  it  stands  will  not  reproduce  it. 
If  the  single  diaphragm  be  now  replaced  by  a  double,  so  that  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  is  closed  by  two  thin  discs  of  insulating 
material  with  an  air  film  between  them,  the  musical  note  will  be 
clearly  reproduced  in  the  tumbler,  and  the  question  arises,  what 
part  does  the  air  really  play  ? 
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That  the  atmospheric  air  does  exert  an  important  and  fomVij 
a  primary  influence  in  such  a  case  was  particulary  brought  under 
notice — and,  I  think,  for  the  first  time — ^in  a  paper  read  before 
this  Society  on  December  12th,  1877,  and  printed  in  the  Jounial 
20  for  that  year. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Peeece  :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  am  veiy  much  in  the 
same  position  as  Professor  Hughes — that  is,  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  or  studying  this  paper.  It  is  a  paper  that 
has  been  prepared  with  great  skill.  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith 
himself  has  said  that  it  has  occupied  his  attention  since  the  last 
time  we  were  in  this  room,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  time 
has  been  very  well  spent.  It  has  been  spent  in  devising  a  series 
of  experiments  that  must  have  conveyed  conviction  to  every  one 
of  us  in  this  room.  Now  these  effects  of  induction  have  reaDv 
occupied  the  attention  of  practical  telegraphists  only  since  the 
introduction  of  the  telephone.  But  before  even  the  telephone 
was  introduced  it  was  known  that  they  existed,  and  it  was  knovn 
that  they  must  produce  some  results  on  our  telegraphs.  One  very 
striking  instance  of  these  effects  was  brought  to  my  notice  in  the 
following  curious  way : — On  one  occasion  when  I  was  giving  a 
lecture  at  the  Albert  Hall,  a  vrire  was  brought  to  that  hall  in  con- 
nection with  India,  against  my  will  and  against  my  wish.  Now  I 
am  an  old  hand  at  lecturing,  and  have  also  had  something  to  do 
vrith  the  getting  up  of  soirees,  and  have  more  than  once  been  the 
victim  of  accidental  or  other  "  hankey-pankeyism,"  and  I  was 
quite  certain  that  if  a  wire  was  brougl^t  to  the  Albert  Hall  thei« 
would  be  some  failure.  On  one  occasion,  the  first  lecture  I  ever 
gave  in  my  life, — it  was  in  Southampton, — I  had  a  wire  in  conneo 
tion  with  London,  and  arrangements  were  made  so  that  I  might 
commimicate  with  the  Continent  by  the  new  cable  in  the  North 
Sea ;  and  when  that  part  of  my  lecture  was  reached  where  ve 
were  to  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  Continent,  we  first  of  all 
spoke  to  Amsterdam,  and  asked  how  the  weather  was,  and  the 
answer  came,  saying,  "  It  is  very  wet."  We  were  then  placed  in 
communication  with  Berlin,  and  the  same  question  was  asked, 
and  then  we  went  in  communication  with  Vienna.  In  the  earlv 
part  of  the  lecture,  I  had  described  the  effect  of  the  difference  in 
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time  due  to  diflference  of  longitude — ^how  it  was  that  messages 
received  in  London  were  timed  an  hour  later  from  Vienna ;  and 
when  we  were  put  in  communication  with  Vienna  an  inquisitive 
editor  amongst  my  audience  said,  "  Now  let  us  test  what  Mr.  Preece 
told  us  about  time.   What  is  the  time  in  Vienna  ?"    Of  course  I  had 
the  question  put  to  Vienna,  the  time  being  nine  o'clock  in  South- 
ampton, and  the  answer  came  back  that  it  was  "  eight  o'clock."  The 
editor  said,  "  That's  a  lie !  the  time  in  Vienna  is  nearer  half-past 
ten;"  and  on  enquiry  it  was  found  that  my  friend  in  London, 
instead  of  putting  us  in   communication  with   the  Continent, 
had  personated  the  different   stations  and  answered  the  ques- 
tions himself.     He  knew  that  the  difference  of  time  was  about 
an    hour,   but    instead    of   putting    it    on  he  took    it  off.     I 
was  as  much  victimised  as  my  audience,  and  that  has  always 
made  me  rather  suspicious  of  through  communications ;  and  so 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  when  I  was  told  that  we  were  going  to  speak 
to  India,  I  said  nothing.    However,  there  was  the  wire,  and  there 
were  messages  sent  to  India.     We  were  told  that  "  the  locusts 
were  swarming  in  Scinde."    But  it  happened  that  at  the  selfsame 
hour,  while  I  was  lecturing  in  the  Albert  Hall,  my  brother,  who  was 
stationed  at  Shiraz,  in  Persia,  was  knocked  up — ^at  to  him  about 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — ^by  one  of  the  clerks,  who  said 
that  there  was  something  on  the  wire  going  on  about  him.     So 
he  got  out  of  bed,  and  found  that  on  the  wire  at  Shiraz  there 
was  a  message  going  through  from  the  Albert  Hall  to  India,  and 
that  this  message  was  about  the  locusts  in  Scinde,  and  he  sent 
me  the  slip  itself  as  a  proof  that  the  message  went.    Now,  the 
direct  wire  through  Persia  to  Kurrachee  ran  side  by  side  with  the 
local  circuit  upon  which  was  Shiraz,  and  this  message  about  the 
locusts  at  Scinde  was  read  at  Shiraz  by  induction.     The  currents 
passing  over  the  through  wire  induced  currents  in  the  local  wire, 
and  so  produced  the  message,  which  convinced  me  that  on  that 
occasion  there  was  no  "  hankey-pankeyism "  at  all  in  the  Albert 
Hall    arrangements.      Another  way  in  which    these    inductive 
efifects  act  is  by  retarding  messages.    Where  you  have  two  wires 
running  side  by  side  for  some  distance,  the  same  effect  that 
we  saw  to-night  is  repeated  on  the  second  wire,  and  the  effect  is 
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retardation ;  but  when  the  telephone  came  in,  then  these  effects 
of  induction  began  to  have  practical  significance,  and  we  heard 
in  this  room  how  Professor  Crraham  Bell  had  set  intermittent 
currents  working  in  the  cellar  of  his  house  in  Washington,  and 
heard  the  induced  currents  on  the  very  top  of  the  house.  There 
is  not  any  one  in  this  room  who  has  used  the  telephone  who  has 
not  experienced  these  inductive  eflfects.  like  ]Mr.  Willoughby 
Smith,  we  have  endeavoured  to  shut  oiF  these  effects  of  indnctioD 
with  screens,  and  it  has  been  said  by  some  people,  as  also  in  Mr. 
Willoughby  Smith's  paper,  that  the  screens  have  failed  or  hare 
only  partially  cut  off  the  effects.  Now  in  all  telephone  circuits  ve 
have  three  great  sources  of  disturbance :  we  have  this  effect  of 
induction,  we  have  the  effect  of  leakage,  and  we  have  the  dis- 
turbance due  to  the  currents  that  are  constantly  percolating 
through  the  earth — not  only  earth  currents,  but  currents  from 
neighbouring  telephone  and  telegraph  stations.  The  effect  of 
screens  in  the  way  of  an  outside  coating  of  lead,  iron,  or  brass  has 
been,  not  to  screen  induction  at  all,  as  Jlr.  Willoughby  Smith 
shows,  but  to  remove  the  earth  and  the  leakage  currents.  From 
our  experience  in  the  Post  Office,  no  insertion  of  plates  or  screens 
will  prevent  this  induction  between  wire  and  wire ;  and  a  great  deal 
of  money  is  at  the  present  moment  being  uselessly  expended  in 
trying  to  stem  the  influence  of  induction  by  the  use  of  these  screens. 
Now  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  has  not  only  to-night  brought  before 
us  very  clearly  and  very  ably  these  effects,  but  he  certainly  has 
pointed  out  a  very  interesting  fact.  It  is  said  that  when  a  man 
is  able  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  blade  grev 
before,  he  is  a  benefactor  of  mankind ;  and  when  he  has  added  to 
our  practical  knowledge,  he  is  a  benefactor  to  the  Society  of 
Telegraph-Engineers.  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  certainly  has  shotro 
us  to-night  that  time  plays  a  function  in  these  experiments  that 
was  not,  as  far  as  I  remember,  known  before,  and  therefore  he  has 
added  to  our  store  of  knowledge.  But  he  has  put  before  us 
another  fact  that  I  in  another  way  have  once  or  twice  endeavoured 
to  put  before  you,  and  that  is,  we  must  regard  these  electrical 
phenomena  as  molecular  phenomena — that  all  these  illustnitions 
of  electrical  action  are  merely  in  form  and  in  character  veir 
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similar  to  those  undulatory  phenomena  of  Ught  and  heat.  All  the 
tendency  of  teaching  at  the  present  day,  both  among  physicists 
and  amongst  practical  men,  is  to  show  that  the  effects  of  electricity 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  light  and  heat,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  attributed  to  some  peculiar  vibratory  motion  of  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter ;  and  the  more  the  subject  is  studied 
the  more  this  is  sure  to  come  out.  Professor  Hughes  is  working 
with  great  ardour  in  this  direction,  and  others  are  working  in  the 
same  field,  and  day  by  day  our  knowledge  is  increasing  and  we 
are  getting  to  know  more  and  more  of  what  this  subtle  and  delicate 
form  of  energy  is.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  for  what  he  has  brought  before  us,  but  I 
should  like  him  to  have  alluded  to  the  labours  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  worked  in  this  direction  (who  does  not  belong  to  our 
Society,  I  think,  but  who  ought  to),  and  that  is  Dr.  Tribe.  Dr. 
Tribe's  papers  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  are  most  interesting. 
He  has  reproduced  phenomena  in  which  he  shows  that  electricity, 
like  light  and  heat,  produces  phenomena  very  analogous  to  those 
of  refraction.  Now  when  it  is  proved  that  electricity,  like  light 
and  heat,  can  be  reflected  and  refracted,  then  I  think  nothing  more 
will  remain  to  convince  everybody  that  electricity  is  nothing  but 
mere  motion  of  molecules  of  matter.  I  did  not  follow  Mr.  Adams 
in  his  experiment,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  whether  the  air  be 
present  or  not — whether  it  be  through  a  vacuum  or  not — 
whether  it  be  through  conductors  or  insulators,  through  gases  or 
liquids,  this  inductive  action  produces  exactly  the  same  effects, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  an  effect  of  the  ether  that  fills  all  space. 
All  these  phenomena  not  only  show  that  they  must  be  attributable 
to  the  undulations  of  the  ether,  but  they  also  show  that  there 
must  be  an  ether;  and  while  there  are  many  who  study  the 
phenomena  of  light  and  the  various  phenomena,  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  it  all  can  be  done  without  the  existence  of  ether,  these 
experiments  which  we  have  seen  to-night,  and  analogous  ones, 
show  that  an  ether  must  of  necessity  pervade  all  space.  The  void 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  from  the  planets  to  ourselves,  is  filled 
with  this  light  and  delicate  mass  that  enables  us  to  see  with  our 
eyes,  to  feel  with  our  bodies,  and  we  know  also  that  it  acts  upon 
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our  magnets  and  our  telegraph  wires.  There  are  phencHuena  of 
earth  currents  which  follow  the  spots  of  the  sun ;  there  are  changes 
in  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  which  show  unmistakably  tbit 
there  is  a  transference  of  energy  between  the  earth  and  the  sun 
that  can  only  be  conveyed  by  this  ether.  Now,  one  word  more. 
There  is  an  old  Latin  proverb,  Ne  avJtor  uUra  crepidaTXh:  it  means 
that  a  cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last ;  and  I  almost  wish  that 
Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  had  stuck  to  his  last,  but  he  departed 
from  the  field  in  which  he  is  a  master  and  entered  upon  that  ia 
which  he  has  something  yet  to  learn — ^I  mean  the  working  of 
trains  on  our  railways.  He  quotes  an  experiment^  but  I  donbt 
very  much  whether  the  use  of  a  telephone  in  the  hands  of  aa 
engine-driver  would  enable  him  to  learn  the  condition  of  bis 
distant  signals  with  such  accuracy  as  is  now  imparted  to  him  by 
the  fog-signal.  When  thick  weather  comes  on,  an  engine-driver 
cannot  see  ten  feet  in  front  of  him :  he  only  wants  to  see  that 
distance  to  distinguish  his  signals.  It  would  be  absurd  and 
ridiculous  to  use  a  really  beautiful  practical  instrument  like  tbf 
telephone  to  convey  to  him  information  of  things  that  exist  onlv 
ten  feet  oflf.  The  present  practice  of  giving  warning  to  an  engine 
driver  in  thick  fogs  is  to  place  a  man  at  each  distant  signal,  vho 
puts  one  detonating  signal  on  the  metals  to  mean  that  all  is  clear, 
two  detonating  signals  to  intimate  caution,  and  three  detonating 
signals  to  bring  the  train  to  a  standstill,  and  it  would  be  qoit^ 
impossible  to  communicate  such  information  so  accurately  and 
surely  by  telephone  as  by  the  present  practice. 

Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton:  In  connection  with  the  interest- 
ing experiment  which  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  has  been  so  good 
as  to  bring  before  us,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  analogy 
with  heat  and  light.  A  very  pretty  experiment  was  shovn  us 
where  two  coils  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  no 
eflFect  of  induction  was  produced ;  but  on  putting  a  certain  plate 
of  metal  between  the  coils,  an  effect  was  observed,  and  the  effect 
was  compared  with  the  effect  of  reflection.  I  think  Mr«  Smith  L^ 
possibly  a  little  mistaken  in  using  the  word  reflection  there.  ^<* 
doubt  an  effect  is  produced  by  the  insertion  of  the  plate  of  metal 
but  it  is  not  at  all  produced  by  reflection,  or  anything  in  mj 
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opinion  atialogous  with  reflection.  I  can  say,  speaking  generally, 
8o  far  iiB  I  am  aware  no  experiment  has  ever  been  shown  where 
there  is  what  you  may  call  reflection,  or  refraction,  of  electricity. 
The  essence  of  a  plate  reflecting  a  ray  of  light  is  that  it  does  not 
absorb  any  of  the  energy — ^that  it  is  not  self-luminous.  If  the 
body  or  plate  absorbs  the  light  and  gives  it  out  again,  of  course 
the  word  reflection  may  be  used,  but  it  is  not  quite  a  suitable 
one.  The  plate  becomes  self-luminous,  and  that  is  what 
takes  place  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  two  coils  placed  at 
right  angles  to  one  another.  The  plate  itself  acts  like  one  of  the 
induction  coils,  and  absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  the  energy ;  it  is 
in  fact  exactly  like  an  opaque  substance  having  rays  of  heat  fall- 
ing on  it,  becoming  warm  and  radiating  heat  in  all  directions — not 
in  one  direction  particularly,  but  in  all  directions ;  but  that  is  not 


what  is  meant  by  metallic  reflection.  So  in  the  same  way  certain 
experiments  may  be  made  which  at  first  sight  may  look  like 
refractioriy  but  it  is  not  bona  fide  refraction.  About  two  years 
and  a  half  ago,  when  my  colleague  and  myself  were  determining 
electrically  the  index  of  refraction  of  ebonite  for  light,  we  made 
certain  other  experiments,  and  obtained  results  which  looked 
uncommonly  like  effects  produced  by  refraction  of  electricity 
through  a  solid  copper  lens,  for  we  obtained  an  electric  focus,  but 
this  focus,  however,  was  not  really  a  focus  produced  by  refraction. 
The  experiment  was  very  simple,  and  as  follows : — ^M  was  a  power- 
ful electro-magnet,  the  current  flowing  round  which  was  rapidly 
made  and  broken  by  an  automatic  key  at  K.  L  was  a  solid 
copper  lens,  and  we  searched  for  a  focus,  not  of  course  with  the 
eye,  but  with  a  smaU  exploring  coil,  m,  the  two  ends  of  which 
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were  attached  to  a  distaTvt  telephone,  T.    It  was  yeiy  difficult  to 
find  an  exact  focus,  owing  to  the  smalkiess  of  the  action,  kt 
there  was  found  a  small  region,  such  that  if  the  exploring  coil, 
m,  was  within  it,  the  sound  was  louder  than  if  m  were  without  it 
But  the  point  I  particularly  want  to  draw  attention  to  is  thi; 
— that  although  an  effect  is  produced  analogous  with  a  focas,it  U 
not  produced  by  refraction.     Every  particle  of  the  copper,  L,  si 
Professor  Hughes  has  rightly  pointed  out,  has  induced  conenta 
set  up  in  it  which  produce  inductive  effects  on  the  exploring  coil, 
m,  and  you  obtained  simply  the  resultant  effect  of  the  copper 
lens,  L,  which  becomes,  so  to  say,  electrically  self-luminous.   It  k 
not  that  rays  of  radiant  energy,  or  whatever  they  may  be  caUei 
are  passing  through  and  being  bent,  as  the  rays  of  light  or  heat 
are,  without  being  themselves  absorbed  by  the  lens,  but  the  energy 
is  distinctly  absorbed  by  the  copper  lens,  and  sent  out  again  in  the 
same  way  that  a  hot  body  sends  out  heat.     Although,  then,  tlus 
looks  at  first  sight  very  much  like  refraction,  it  is  essentially  ii<( 
refraction;  and  I  may  add  that,  mentioning  this  experiment  to 
Sir  William  Thomson  at  the  time,  he  was  indignant  at  my  eiei. 
using  the  word  refiraction  in  connection  with  electricity,  although 
of  course  I  was  merely  using  it  as  an  iUustration  of  the  apparest 
effect.    Pretty  experiments  can  be  made  with  results  which  seem 
to  be  analogous  with  refraction  and  reflection,  but,  to  sum  upwhsi 
I  have  been  saying,  I  know  of  no  experiment  which  really  proves 
that  electricity  or  electric  rays  can  be  reflected   or  refiacted. 
There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith's  interesting  pape^' 
which  caught  my  eye,  and  which  doubtless  is  a  misprint.    Tb 
paper  reads  that  the  effect  of  one  coil  on  the  other  is  **  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance."     Of  course  that  would  not  be  tk 
case,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith? 
attention  to  what  doubtless  is  a  clerical  error.     If  two  coils  U 
the  same  dimensions,  such  as  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  is  emploj- 
ing,  be  used  for  the  primary  and  secondary,  and  if  they  be  pc. 
parallel  to  one  another  at  various  distances  apart,  reckoned  &ts 
their  centres,  then  I  find  from  theoretical  considerations  that  fr: 
the  distances  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  the  induced  current  in  the  seoondai?- 
on  making  or  breaking  the  current  on  the  primary,  are  roughly- 
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Distance. 

1 
2 
3 

4 


5 


Actual 

Strength  of  Induced 

Current. 


22 
18 
14 
11 
9 


8 


Strength  of  Induced 

Current  if  inversely 

proportioned  to  square 

of  distance. 

22 

2 

8 


In  a  separate  column  I  have  added  what  would  be  the  induced 
current  if  it  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
the  coils.  The  current  therefore  falls  off  much  more  slowly  than 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 

Professor  D.  E.  Hughes  :  I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Ayrton 
about  the  refraction  experiment;  and  the  following  sketch  will 
show  something  that  was  very  similar : — 


The  above  represents  one  of  my  first  induction-balances, 
described  in  Comptes  RendvSy  Dec.  30, 1878,  and  Jan.  20, 1879,  and 
consists  of  a  primary  coil.  A,  and  a  secondary  coil,  B.  When  these 
coils  were  absolutely  at  right  angles,  perfect  silence  was  the  result. 
If  a  piece  of  metal,  C,  was  introduced,  the  balance  was  upset,  and 
if  the  piece  of  metal  was  perfectly  at  right  angles  to  either  coil, 
the  balance  was  also  upset.  The  effect  is  very  similar  to  that 
described  by  Professor  Ayrton,  and  due  to  the  disturbing  effects 
of  the  metal  upon  the  lines  of  force ;  and,  as  this  resembles  some- 
what the  experiments  of  Mr.  Smith,  I  thought  it  sufficiently 
interesting  to  mention. 

Col.  E.  D.  Malcolm:  Grentlemen, — It  is  a  very  bold  thing 
to  break  a  lance  with  Mr.  Preece,  but  with  regard  to  his  remarks 
about   the  impossibility  of  using  volta-induction    for    railway 
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working,  I  would  ask  him  whether  we  have  not  often  laughed 
in  this  room  over  the  reply  that  was  given  many  years  ago  when 
Francis  Eonalds  proposed  to  signal  by  electricity  first.  It  was  a 
new  thing,  and  the  Grovemment  would  not  have  it-  What  has 
been  introduced  to  us  to-night  is  a  new  thing ;  I  do  not  say  that 
it  is  any  good,  but  ought  Air.  Preece,  a  Government  official,  to 
condemn  it  off-hand  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  Preece  :  Allow  me  to  correct  myself  and  Col. 
Malcolm.  I  did  not  say  that  volta-«lectric  induction  will  not  be 
useful  for  railway  working.  What  I  did  say  was,  that  it  could  not 
possibly  replace  fog-signals  as  used  now  for  railway  signalling. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Spagnoletti  :  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question.  In 
the  experiment  where  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  showed  that  heat 
after  a  short  time  affected  the  thermometer, — that  is,  that  when 
the  screen  was  taken  away  the  thermometer  showed  the  effect  d 
the  heat  and  its  diminution  for  a  time  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  the  screen, — I  would  ask  whether,  if  the  screen  were  kept  cool 
by  some  means  when  placed  between  the  source  of  heat  and  the 
thermometer,  the  thermometer  would  be  affected  ?  One  would 
think  not.  If  that  were  so,  then,  looking  at  the  experiment  with 
the  coils  A  B,  Fig.  1,  Plate  4,  if  the  screen  were  connected  with 
the  earth,  would  not  the  connection  with  the  earth  prevent  or 
minimise  the  inductive  effect  of  coil  A,  upon  coil  B,  and  give  no 
effect  or  reduce  the  reading  upon  the  galvanometer  ?  As  tht 
experiment  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  4,  there  is  no  connection 
with  the  earth  at  all  (which  would  not  be  the  case,  I  take  it,  if  the 
experiment  were  made  at  a  distance,  and  the  earth  used  in  pbce 
of  the  return  wire),  and  consequently  there  is  nothing  to  absorb 
the  effects.  I  would  ask  whether  any  difference  in  the  effects 
would  be  produced  if  the  earth  formed  any  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment ?  This  might  be  tried  by  connecting  a  wire  from  the  metal 
screen  to  the  return  wire  from  coil  A. 

The  President  :  You  mean  that  instead  of  a  metallic  cirrait 
you  have  an  earth  circuit  ? 

Mr.  C.  E.  Spagnoletti  :  Yes ;  and  attaching  a  wire  from  the 
screen  to  the  earth  also,  so  making  the  earth  form  a  part  of  the 
secondary  circuit,  between  the  screen  and  the  A  coil  circuit. 
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The  President  :  Yes. 

Professor  W.  G-.  Adams  :  With  regard  to  the  remark  which 
fell  from  Professor  Ayrton  on  the  question  of  reflection  and 
refraction  of  inductive  action,  I  would  draw  attention  to  Plate  5 
in  the  paper,  which  suggests  the  way  in  which  the  presence  of  a 
plate  of  metal  modifies  the  form  and  position  of  the  lines  of  force. 
A  change  of  position  of  the  metal  produces  an  alteration  in  the 
form  of  the  lines  of  force,  so  that,  although  previously  there  was 
no  induction  current  in  the  second  coil,  in  their  altered  form  the 
hues  of  force  cut  the  second  coil,  and  a  disturbance  or  induction 
current  is  produced.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  explanation 
suggested  by  the  figure.  The  induction  experiment  with  the 
copper  lens  is  explained  on  the  same  principle  :  the  metal  that  is 
brought  into  the  field  modifies  that  field,  and  so  alters  the  form 
of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  paper  which  stamps  it  as  of  great 
value.  Not  only  has  our  President  told  us  that  time  is  required 
for  these  inductive  actions  to  take  place,  but  he  has  also  laid  down 
the  laws  of  the  action  of  the  screens,  showing  by  tables  and  by 
the  curves  in  Plate  3  the  percentages  for  different  metals  for 
different  rates  of  make  and  break,  or,  we  may  say,  different  periods 
of  continuance  of  the  primary  current.  We  get  at  sight,  for  any 
particular  rate  of  revolution  of  the  contact-breaker  throughout 
a  considerable  range,  the  percentage  of  inductive  action  through 
the  different  metals.  This  is  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  helps  us 
in  establishing  the  laws  of  induction  currents.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  tendering  your  thanks  to  our  President  for  the  valuable 
and  interesting  communication  which  he  has  given  us  this  evening* 

The  President:  Gentlemen, — to  be  honest  with  you,  I  am 
almost  done  up— I  have  a  splitting  headache ;  and  you  must 
remember  that  before  your  Council  came  into  this  hall  they  had 
had  two  hours'  hard  work  downstairs  managing  your  business.. 
Therefore  those  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  will  perhaps  excuse 
me  if  I  do  not  reply  as  fully  as  I  otherwise  would. 

Professor  Adams  has  just  reminded  Professor  Hughes  that  I 
do  state  in  my  paper  that  time  is  a  very  important  element  in 
measuring  what  I  call  the  inductive  resistance  of  metals. 
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I  am  sorry  I  did  not  quite  grasp  all  Mr.  Adams  said  ocmcen- 
ing  his  experiment,  and,  unfortunately.  Professor  Ayrton  ha^ 
removed  Mr.  Adams's  diagram  to  make  room  for  his  own.  Bm 
I  would  remark  that  any  experiment  in  which  glass  cells,  water, 
high-tension  currents,  and  a  telephone  are  used  requires  more 
than  ordinary  care  to  ensure  reliable  results. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  Mr.  Preece  admit  that  I 
have  taught  him  something  this  evening.  Mr.  Preece,  however* 
in  referring  to  my  suggestion  concerning  the  adoption  of  voltfl- 
electiic  induction  to  railway  signalling,  says  that  **  every  cobble: 
should  stick  to  his  last."  I  do  not  quite  see  the  application  of 
the  proverb,  more  especially  as  the  Post  Office  has  not  yet  takeir 
over  the  railways.  Electrical  railway  signalling  is  a  subject  tbi: 
I  have  taken  great  interest  in.  Thirty  years  ago,  as  a  yonsg 
man  aspiring  for  fame,  I  exhibited,  at  the  Polytechnic,  an  elec- 
trical railway  signalling  apparatus.  The  instrument  is  still  t 
my  possession,  and  I  often  look  at  it  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Preece 
says  that,  however  foggy  or  dark  it  may  be,  railway  signals  are 
always  distinguishable  at  a  distance  of  ten  yards.  All  I  can  aj 
is  that  I  missed  my  way  yesterday  in  the  north  of  London  in  i 
fog  in  which  I  should  have  been  thankful  if  I  could  have  seen  i 
distance  of  three  feet.  I  hope  Mr.  Preece  or  Mr.  Spagnoletti.  c: 
some  gentleman  connected  with  railways,  will  try  the  experiment. 
It  would  be  a  very  cheap  system,  and  I  believe  it  would  answr: 
all  that  is  required.  As  regards  the  experiments  on  indactic« 
which  JVIr.  Preece  referred  to  as  having  been  published  by  P:. 
Tribe,  I  know  of  no  such  experiment  by  that  gentleman ;  bat  i' 
Mr.  Preece  will  kindly  inform  me  where  the  description  is  to  be 
obtained,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  him,  as  I  take  great  interest  in  ^ 
that  has  been  done  in  induction. 

In  reply  to  Professor  Ayrton,  as  regards  reflection,  I  woii 
draw  his  attention  to  my  paper,  in  which  he  will  see  that  I  sa;. 
**The  phenomenon  of  reflection  appears  to  be  produced  in  J 
somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  reflection  of  light  and  heat.* 
With  reference  to  the  "  square  of  the  distance,"  accurate  measnn* 
ments  have  been  made,  and  I  still  adhere  to  my  statement^  iz- 
shall  continue  to  do  so  until  by  actual  experiment  the  contiarr  i? 
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proved.  I  will  ask  Professor  Ayrton  if  he  was  aware,  when 
making  the  electro-magnet  experiment  he  has  mentioned,  with 
the  lens  of  copper  and  the  small  electro-magnet,  that  the  tele- 
phone would  be  affected  by  the  magnet,  as  I  have  shown  to-night, 
quite  independently  of  the  coil  or  copper  lens.  If  he  did  not 
then  know  that  fact,  I  am  certain  that  any  experiments  he  made 
in  that  way  were  not  reliable. 

G  entlemen,  all  I  can  add  is,  that  I  have  done  my  best,  and 
am  pleased  if  it  has  met  with  your  approval. 

Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton  :  One  word.  I  would  just  mention 
that  the  telephone  we  tried  was  in  a  diflTerent  room  altogether  from 
the  coil.  The  exploring  coil  was  moved  about,  and  the  telephone 
was  listened  to  by  myself  in  a  diflferent  room,  so  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  the  telephone  being  acted  upon  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  There  was  no  failure  in  the  experiment,  as  a  focus  was 
actually  obtained,  but  not  a  focus  produced  by  refraction. 

The  President  :  If  you  will  go  outside  this  room  with  the 
telephone  now  before  you,  and  try  the  experiment  with  this  coil, 
you  will  hear  the  sound  of  the  tuning-fork. 

The  President  then  resumed  the  chair,  and  announced  that 
the  meeting  adjourned  until  November  22nd,  when  a  paper  would 
be  read  by  Messrs.  Trott  and  Hamilton  on  "  Submarine  Cables : 
their  Decay  and  Renewal." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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The  One  Hundred  and  Twentynsixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineen, 
25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  evening, 
November  22nd,  1883 — Mr.  Willoughby  Smith,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen, — At  our  last  meeting  I  had  the 
painful  task  to  perform  of  announcing  to  you  the  death  of  one  of 
our  esteemed  members,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  you  all — 
Mr.  Cromwell  Fleetwood  Varley.  To-night  I  have,  if  I  may  sav 
80,  a  still  more  painful  duty,  and  that  is,  to  refer  to  the  death  of 
Sir  William  Siemens,  the  esteemed  first  President  of  this  Society. 
You  have  lately  had  before  you  in  the  public  journals  the  deeds 
of  that  great  man,  and  therefore  I  will  not  detain  you  to-night  bv 
going  over  the  same  ground.  In  this  Society  Sir  William  Siemens 
was  well  known,  but  I  am  sure  that  only  those  gentlemen  who 
have  acted  on  the  Council  of  this  Society  can  fully  know  the  loss 
which  it  has  sustained  by  his  decease.  Therefore  it  is  proposed 
that,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  this  meeting  adjourn  until  he 
is  removed  to  his  last  resting-place.  Previous  to  doing  so,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  meeting  sanction  the  following  resolution 
being  entered  on  our  minutes : — "  That  this  meeting  desires  to 
record  its  deep  sense  of  the  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  by 
the  decease  of  its  eminent  and  esteemed  first  President  and 
friend.  Sir  William  Siemens,  and  its  sincere  sympathy  with 
Lady  Siemens  and  the  members  of  the  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment." 

Captain  S.  Trott  :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, — Of  course 
I  c€une  here  to-night  with  the  intention  of  reading  one  of  the 
papers  announced  for  this  evening.  My  two  friends  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Kingsford,  who  also  intended  to  take  part  in  this  evening's 
papers,  and  I,  belong  to  that  class  of  telegraph  men  who  are 
banished  from  our  homes  to  a  great  extent,  and  we  had  looked 
forward  to  this  meeting  with  pleasure  for  some  time  past,  so  that 
we  might  read  those  papers  on  Submarine  Cables.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  come  to  this  country,  and  therefore  regret  that  our 
intention  cannot  be  carried  out,  but  we  more  deeply  regr^  the 
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cause.  There  are  many  gentlemen  present  who  know  that  I 
served  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens  for  something  like  six  years, 
in  command  of  the  "  Faraday,"  and  I  could  not  this  evening  think 
of  standing  before  you  to  read  a  paper  while  his  body  is  lying  at 
a  short  distance  from  here,  and  mourned  by  those  who  were  dear 
to  him ;  so  I  would  gladly  attach  my  name  to,  and  second,  the 
motion  which  our  President  has  proposed. 

The  Pkesident  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  Captain  Trott  for  the 
kind  way  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  Sir  William  Siemens,  and 
also  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  has  foregone  the  reading  of  his 
paper  this  evening.  I  now  move  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned 
until  this  day  week. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Ansell  seconded  the  proposition. 

The  Pre^dent  :  That,  gentlemen,  concludes  the  business  of 
this  evening,  and  we  hope  to  meet  on  Thursday  next,  when  the 
papers  set  dovm  for  to-night  will  be  brought  before  you. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  evening, 
29th  November,  1883 — Sir.  Willoughby  Smith,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Ordinary  General  Meetings  held  on 
November  8th  and  22nd  were  read  and  approved. 

The  names  of  new  candidates  were  announced. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced  as  having  been 
received  from  the  following : — The  Kinetic  Engineering  Companv; 
J.  J.  Storrow,  Esq. ;  Latimer  Clark  (Past-President);  J.  Sivewright, 
C.M.G.,  Local  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Cape ;  and  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors  for  their  presents. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

TROTT  AND  KINGSFORD'S  AUTO>L\TIC  GRAPXEI.  FOR 
SUBMARINE  CABLES  AND  TORPEDO  LINES. 

Communicated  by  H.  Kingsford,  Associate. 

All  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  cable-lifting  branch  of 
submarine  telegraphy  are  well  aware  how  important  a  matter  it 
is  in  grappling  to  be  certain  of  the  instant  the  cable  is  hooked. 
This  importance  increases,  of  course,  with  the  age  and  consequent 
weakness  of  the  material,  as  the  injury  caused  by  dragging  a  cable 
along  the  bottom  is  obviously  very  great. 

It  is  easy  also  to  understand  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  most  delicate  dynamometers  must  fail  to  indicate  immediately 
the  presence  of  the  cable  on  the  grapnel,  more  especially  in  those 
cases  where  a  considerable  amount  of  slack  grapnel-rope  is  paid 
out.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  the  grapnel  will  travel  througb 
a  cable  without  the  slightest  indication  (or  at  least  reliable  indi- 
cation) occurring  on  the  dynamometer,  and  perhaps  several  mile? 
beyond  the  line  of  cable  will  be  dragged  over,  either  fruitlessly,  o: 
to  the  peril  of  neighbouring  cables ;  whereas,  should  the  engineer 
be  advised  of  the  cable's  presence  on  the  grapnel,  the  break  wil' 
probably  be  avoided  and  the  cable  lifted,  at  any  rate  the  positioa 
of  the  cable  will  be  an  assured  thing. 
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My  own  knowledge  of  cable  grappling  has  convinced  me  of 
these  facts ;  and  I  am  well  assnred  that  those  engineers  at  least 
who  have  been  engaged  in  grappling  for  cables  in  great  depths, 
or  for  weak  cables  in  BhaUow  water,  will  heartily  agree  with  me. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  remarks  re  the  insufficiency  of  the 

dynamometer  as  an  instrument  for  indicating  the  presence  of  a 

cable  on  the  grapnel,  I  might  remind  engineers  of  the  troubles  and 

perplexities  which  occur  incessantly  in  dragging  over  a  rocky 

bottom.     The  grapnel  hooks  a  rock,  a  large  increase  of  strain  is 

indicated  on  the  dynamometer,  and  it  becomes  doubtful  whether 

the  cable  as  well  is  hooked  or  not.     Again,  it  frequently  happens 

in  grappling  over  a  rocky  bottom  that  one  or  more  prongs  are 

broken  off,  the  grapnel  thus  becoming  useless,  great  waste  of  time 

being  thus  occasioned.     Fully  realising  all  the  difficulties  herein 

enumerated,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  grapnel  might  be  constructed 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  automatically  signal  by  electrical  means 

the  hooking  of  the  cable,  while  it  would  ignore  all  strain  that 

external  causes  might  bring  to  bear  on  it,  and  thereby  obviate 

the  uncertainties  attached  to  the  use  of  the  grapnels  at  present  in 

vogue.     To  effect  this,  I  designed  early  in  1881  a  grapnel  fitted  in 

each  prong  with  an  insulated  conducting  surface,  and  a  plunger 

and  pin  so  arranged  that  the  cable,  when  hooked,  should  by  the 

pressure  that  it  would  bring  to  bear  on  any  of  the  plungers,  cause 

the  pin  to  come  in  contact  with  the  conducting  surface,  itself  in 

electrical  communication   with  any  suitable  current  detecter  and 

battery  on  board  the  repairing  ship,  and  thereby  complete  the 

circuit.      This  grapnel  was    successfaUy  used  on    the  Anglo- 

American  Telegraph  Company's  repairing  steamer  "Minia"  in  the 

summer  of  1881,  and  a  patent.  No.  13,665,  was  granted  me  in 

Canada  for  the  same,  on  November  10th  of  that  year. 

Subsequently,  in  discussing  the  construction  of  the  grapnel 
with  Captain  Trott,  we  concluded  that  something  was  yet  wanted 
to  render  the  successful  working  in  deep  water  absolutely  sure, 
and  we  decided,  consequently,  to  make  certain  alterations,  and  to 
secure  the  improved  form  of  apparatus  in  England,  France,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada.  These  patents  have  been  granted, 
and  patents  have  been  applied  for  also  in  Germany  and  Belgium 
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over  on  the  bottom,  and  would  be  apt  to  twist  and  break  the  lire 
short  off.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  grapnel  will  turn,  and  does 
turn,  with  the  rope ;  a  swivel  is  therefore  of  no  value.  We  are 
perfectly  awake,  however,  to  the  fact  that  a  grappling-rope  should 
be  made  in  a  manner  that  will  not  allow  it  to  kink;  and  engineers 
should  avail  themselves  of  such  rope,  especially  in  deep  water. 
Patents  have  lately  been  granted  to  Messrs.  Trott  &  Hamilton  for 
the  invention  of  a  form  of  rope  or  cable  answering  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  work. 

A  small  type  of  grapnel  fitted  in  the  manner  I  have  described 
may  be  very  advantageously  used  for  searching  purposes,  to 
ascertain  the  position  either  of  telegraph  or  torpedo  lines:  by 
towing  at  a  quick  rate  much  time'  may  be  saved.  The  position 
being  ascertained,  if  it  be  not  desired  to  lift  the  cable,  the  grapnel 
can  be  released  and  hove  on  board  by  a  tripping  liue,  which  can 
always  be  attached  when  such  work  is  contemplated.  The  great 
importance  of  being  able  to  localise  an  enemy's  torpedo  lines 
without  raising  an  alarm  will  be  readily  seen  by  engineers  engaged 
in  torpedo  work. 

Befirencbs  to  thi  Diaqkahs. 

a  is  the  stem  of  the  grapnel  containing  core. 

h,  flakes. 

e,  recess  for  insulated  contact-plate  connected  to  core. 

d,  covering  plate  screwed  on  hottom  of  grapnel. 

0,  button  of  plug. 

/,  rubber  washer  and  button. 

g,  metal-plate. 

h,  stem  of  plug,  on  which  in  the  under  counter-sink  <<  U "  is  a  snC 

metal  disc  which  prevents  the  fittings  from  falling  out. 
t,  needle, 
i,  spring. 

k,  counter-dnk  for  head  of  plug. 
Z,  counter-sink  for  spring. 

The  President  :  I  think,  for  the  purposes  of  discussion,  w< 
may  consider  the  two  papers  set  down  for  this  evening  as  one, 
and  therefore  we  will  let  the  discussion  follow  the  reading  of  the 
second  paper. 
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The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

SUBMAKINE  TELEGEAPH  CABLES :  THEIR  DECAY  AND 

KENEWAL. 
By  Samuel  Trott  and  P'rederic  Adam  Hamilton,  Associates. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  extension  of  ocean  telegraphy 
during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  little 
information  has  been  imparted  concerning  the  condition  of  cables 
after  various  periods  of  submersion ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  both 
interesting  and  important,  we  propose  submitting  to  the  Society 
the  result  of  some  of  our  own  experience  in  connection  with  the 
submerging  and  repairing  of  submarine  lines. 

As  some  ocean  cables  have  now  been  submerged  for  consider- 
able periods,  and  very  large  sums  have  to  be  expended  in  keeping 
them  alive,  we  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  causes  of 
rupture  and  decay  to  which  these  costly  properties  are  liable,  and 
state   our  views  with  regard  to  the  measures  that  should  be 
adopted  in  order  to  reduce  these  serious  casualties  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  in  this  paper  how  submarine 
cables  are  manufactured,  and  of  what  materials  they  are  com- 
posed, seeing  that  we  are  all  so  familiar  with,  or  at  any  rate  have 
access  to,  publications  bearing  on  the  subject.    It  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  observe  that  the  leading  characteristics  with  regard  to  the 
form  or  type  of  cable  adopted  in  the  earliest  period  in  the  history 
of  submarine  telegraphy  have  been  rigidly  adhered  to  up  to  the 
present  time. 

We  intend  to  confine  our  remarks  in  this  paper  to  Atlantic 
cables — ^first,  because  they  are  the  most  important,  and  secondly, 
on  account  of  their  being  the  ones  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar. 

Tbe  principal  accidents  to  which  these  cables  are  liable  may 
be  briefly  enumerated,  as  follows : — ^Abrasion  by  ice  and  on  rocky 
and  stony  bottom ;  ruptures  caused  by  vessels'  anchors ;  injuries 
inflicted  by  marine  insects ;  avd  the  turinging  asunder  of  tlie  core 
by  the  iron  wires. 

Accidents  arising  irom  the  first  cause  have  not  been  numerous; 
ndeed,  taking  into  consideration  the  heavy  masses  of  ice  that 
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beset  the  coasts  and  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Bieton 
Island,  and  extend  far  west  along  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  is 
marvellous  that  so  few  cases  of  crushing  have  occurred. 

With  regard  to  breaks  on  rocky  and  stony  bottom,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shore  or  in  very  shallow 
water,  few  can  be  recorded ;  and  we  may  here  state,  as  the  result 
of  long  and  careful  observation,  that  cables  are  rarely  chafed 
through,  and  we  believe  that  injuries  attributed  to  this  agency 
should  in  some  instances  be  put  down  to  quite  another  cause. 

The  number  of  breaks  which  have  occurred  to  some  cables,  in 
consequence  of  fishing  vessels  hooking  them  with  their  anchors, 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  those  brought  about  by  any  other  means; 
but  as  these  accidents  are  to  a  great  extent  unavoidable,  and  are 
easily  and  rapidly  repaired,  we  will  dismiss  this  portion  of  our 
subject  with  the  remark,  that  considering  the  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  great  fisheries  on  the  banks  lying  between  the 
meridians  of  48®  and  70°  west,  the  wonder  is  that  the  cables  are 
not  broken  far  more  frequently. 

In  reference  to  faults  caused  by  marine  insects,  it  can  be  said 
that,  although  the  Atlantic  cables  have  not  enjoyed  a  complete 
immunity,  they  have  been  remarkably  free  from  any  very  serious 
attacks  of  these  borers,  and,  as  their  assaults  can  be  repelled  by 
well-known  means,  we  do  not  consider  the  question  a  very  promi- 
nent one,  as  far  as  Atlantic  cables  are  concerned. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  most  serious  of  all  accidents  to 
which  submarine  cables  are  liable  during  the  process  of  submer- 
sion, whilst  being  hove  in,  and  after  having  been  successfully 
deposited  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  Atlantic  cables  will 
remember  the  very  interesting  account  of  the  early  efiForts  made 
to  connect  the  two  continents,  and  how,  in  spite  of  difficultie? 
which  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss,  these  efforts  were  crowned  witii 
success.* 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  detailed  accoxmt—  one  of  the  few  cob- 

•  «  The  Atlantic  Telegraph,"  by  W.  H.  Kuasell,  LLJ>. 
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ceming  such  undertakings — ^will  suggest  the  enquiry,  How  is  it 
that  cables  suddenly  sever  during  the  process  of  laying  or  whilst 
being  picked  up,  without  any  abnormal  strain  being  indicated  or 
applied?  And  why  do  they,  in  an  equally  mysterious  manner^ 
break  in  deep  water,  after  having  been  successfully  submerged  ? 

In  the  work  to  which  we  have  alluded,  such  remarks  as  the 
following  are  of  frequent  occurrence  : — "  When  suddenly  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  electric  current  ceased,  and  the  electricians  declared 

that  the  cable  had  broken  at  the  bottom It  snapped  close 

to  the  ship The  electricians  on  board  reported  that  con- 
tinuity had  ceased When  suddenly  it  snapped,  tvithout 

any  perceptiMe  cavsej  under  a  strain  of  only  2,200  pounds 

The  strain  (me4hird  less  than  breaking  strain^  everything  favour- 
able, and  yet  the  cable  parted,  silently  and  suddenly.'*  Speaking 
of  one  disaster  in  particular,  Dr.  Russell  says :  "  The  two  other 
breaks  might  be  accounted  for  and  guarded  against  for  the  future, 
but  there  was  something  in  the  latter  not  so  easy  of  explanation, 
and  which  seemed  to  point  to  some  mysterious  agency  existing  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean^  beyond  the  perception  of  science  or  marCs 
coidTiJLr 

The  agency  described  as  mysterious  still  exists,  and  the  history 
of  some  of  the  most  recent  Atlantic  cables,  if  published,  would 
prove  that  these  so-called  improved  types  are  liable  to  the  same 
mishaps  as  those  we  have  mentioned ;  indeed,  they  are  even  more 
liable,  for  notwithstanding  their  strength,  it  is  quite  as  difficidt^ 
and  even  more  so,  to  recover  them  from  deep  water. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  records  such  as  Dr.  Russell's 
have  not  been  published  respecting  other  and  more  recent  cable 
expeditions. 

After  years  of  experience  in  submarine  telegraphy,  we.  naturally 
arrive  at  conclusions  diflferent  to  those  held  by  some  of  our  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries;  and  although  we  have  no  right  to 
attack  the  past  or  the  present,  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  review- 
ing both.  We  should  certainly  be  wanting  in  ordinary  perception 
if  we  failed  to  read  between  the  lines  when  studying  some  of  our 
records  concerning  Atlantic  cables. 

When  we  consider  the  misfortunes  which  have  attended  some 
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of  the  more  recent  operations  in  the  Atlantic,  we  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  question  as  to  the  reason  for  such  expen- 
sive and  disastrous  results  should  be  fully  discussed.  This  bring? 
us  to  the  question.  Why  do  cables  suddenly  sever  in  deep  water 
whilst  being  submerged  or  when  being  picked  up,  and  even  after 
being  successfully  submerged  ? 

Iron-armoured  cables  have  a  strong  tendency  to  twist  or  curl, 
as  the  spiral  lay  of  the  wires  imparts  a  constant  helical  force  is  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  lay. 

Consequently,  any  slack  given  is  apt  to  result  in  a  kink  or  a 
succession  of  kinks,  which  is  followed  by  a  wringing  asunder  of 
the  fabric  when  the  strain  is  renewed.  This  accounts  for  most  of 
the  misfortunes  which  have  happened  in  submerging  some  cables, 
for  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  stop  or  slacken  speed  in 
shifting  from  one  tank  to  another,  or  for  some  other  purpose,  the 
risk  of  this  accident  has  always  been  incurred. 

An  iron-armoured  cable  cannot  be  recovered  from  deep  water 
excepting  in  short  lengths,  because  the  operation  of  heaving  in 
causes  the  armour  to  unlay  or  untwist,  and  this  results  in  an 
accumulation  of  turns  at  and  near  the  ocean  bed,  and  a  wringing 
or  wrenching  asunder  of  the  fabric  is  sure  to  occur. 

Cables  sometimes  break  in  deep  water,  because  when  the  iron 
wires  become  weakened  by  corrosion  the  curling  or  untwisting 
tendency  is  unopposed,  and  the  stronger  portions  on  either  side 
of  the  weakened  spot  untwist,  thus  exerting  a  force  contrary  in 
direction  on  each  side,  but  concentrated  in  action  at  the  damaged 
portion. 

This  is  the  whole  secret — this  is  the  mysterioris  Oflfwwy,  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  most  serious  cause  of  injury  to  submarine 
cables  must  be  attributed  to  the  iron  wires. 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  iron  wires  for  deep-sea  cable?! 
are  not  only  undesirable,  but  deleterious.  That  this  so-called 
protective  material  has  caused  the  loss  of  the  1865  and  186i^ 
cables  we  have  conclusive  evidence  to  show ;  and  it  may  reason- 
ably be  assumed  that  the  same  destructive  agency  which  we  have 
described  is  still  at  work,  so  that  it  becomes  an  imperative 
necessity  to  endeavour  to  provide  a  remedy,  or  at  least  to  try  to 
mitigate  in  some  degree  the  evils  arising  from  the  cause  namcA 
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The  following  opinions  will,  we  think,  ]5e  taken  in  evidence  in 
support  of  our  statements  respecting  the  '65  and  '66  Atlantic 
cables : — 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company,  held  February  7th,  1879,  Lord  Monck  said:  "The 
failure  of  the  1866  cable  was  caused  by  oxidation  of  the  iron  wires 
and  decay  of  the  hemp."* 

Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  in  a  Cantor  lecture,  delivered  April  28th, 
1879,  said :  "  Submarine  cables  are  really  practically  of  only  one 
type,  .  .  .  The  form  of  the  Atlantic  cable  of  '65  and  '66,  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  many  other  cables,  was  deficient,  inasmuch  as, 
while  it  possessed  sufficient  strength  to  enable  it  to  be  submerged, 
it  had  not  sufficient  durability  to  retain  that  strength  to  enable  it 
to  be  brought  to  the  surface  again  in  a  sufficient  length  to  enable 
them  to  effect  repairs.  •  •  •  Sometimes  the  cables  rest  on  corrosive 
stones,  copper  ores,  and  ironstone,  when  corrosion  sets  in  and  causes 
the  cables  to  speedily  fail." 

The  following  communication  in  regard  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  effort  to  recover  and  repair  the  1866  Atlantic  cable  appeared 
in  the  London  morning  papers  of  July  28th,  1878 : — 

"The  steamships  ^ Seine'  and  ^Calabria,'  which  were  sent  out 
by  this  Company  at  the  end  of  May  for  the  recovery  and  repair  of 
the  1866  cable,  returned  to  London  this  morning.  The  cable  has 
been  hooked  several  times,  and  partially  raised  to  the  surface ;  but 
the  outside  iron  wires  were  so  weak  from  the  effects  of  oxidation,, 
that  its  repair  was  considered  impracticable  by  the  engineers  in 
charge  of  the  expedition. 

"(Signed)  Henry  Weaver, 

"Qeneral  Manager, 
*  Anglo- American  Telegraph  Company,  Limited, 
"  26>  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C." 

Mr.  John  Pender,  M.P.,  stated,  December  4th,  1878,  "that  it 
lad  been  proved  that  the  sea,  instead  of  destroying  the  gutta 
)ercha,  had  the  opposite  effect :  it  was  only  the  iron  wires  that 
oere  affected.'' 


•  Hemp  iB  practically  indestructible,  excepting  when  in  contact  with  iron. 
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Sir  Willian  Thomson  has  also  stated  **  that  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  in  water  is  the  great  cause  of  iron  being  corroded.^ 

We  could  continue  to  produce  evidence  of  this  description,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  belonging  to  this  Society 
who  are  able  to  endorse  the  statements  already  advanced,  viz^ 
that  gutta  percha  is  practically  indestructible,  but  iron  wire  h^ 
caused  the  loss  of  many  miles  of  submarine  cables,  and  that, 
excepting  when  in  contact  with  iron,  vegetable  fibre  is  inde- 
structible. 

We  could  cite  numerous  instances  of  cables  having  been  Med 
fifom  considerable  depths  solely  by  means  of  the  yam  portion  i-f 
the  fabric,  which  retained  its  strength  sufficiently  to  bear  iLr 
superincumbent  weight  of  oxidised  iron  wires.  The  core  sernng, 
which  is  composed  of  common  jute  yam,  has  time  after  time  done 
duty  as  the  strength-giving  material,  although  only  intended  as  a 
padding  for  the  iron  armour.  This  core  serving  is  invarbblj 
recovered  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  but  the  yam? 
which  envelope  the  iron  wires  suffer  deterioration  whenever  tie 
latter  become  oxidised. 

The  testimony  with  regard  to  the  enduring  qualities  of  vege- 
table fibrous  material  is,  in  our  opinion,  so  overwhelming,  that  v« 
are  justified  in  believing  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  a  cable 
constructed  without  iron  wires,  and  with  the  strength-giving 
material  composed  of  hemp,  will  not  possess  within  itself  tk- 
elements  of  decay. 

In  the  case  of  close-armoured  cables  covered  with  an  outside 
serving  carrying  bituminous  compound,  oxidation  is  certainlj 
retarded,  but  on  some  bottoms  this  is  only  the  case  to  a  re.7 
slight  extent,  so  that  it  must  be  admitted  that,  wherever  canoskc 
sets  in  and  destroys  the  iron  wires,  they  have  proved  themselves . 
source  of  weakness  instead  of  strength ;  for  where  repairs  a:^ 
effected  to  cables  in  which  the  iron  wires  are  useless,  and  t!:- 
yam  portion  is  the  means  by  which  the  repair  is  accomplished.  » 


•  Vide  table  showing  amount  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in 
various  stations  in  the  Atlantic.    Appendix  C,  <*  Voyage  of  the  «ChaUeBf«r/' 
Vol.  n.,  page  884. 
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is  plain  that  the  iron  is  only  an  encumbrance.  If  the  iron  armour 
has  to  be  protected  by  means  of  vegetable  fibre  and  bituminous 
compound,  why  cannot  a  less  perishable  material  be  more 
effectually  protected  with  the  same  coatings  ? 

Whenever  close-armoured  cables  suflfer  corrosion,  the  wringing 
asunder  of  the  core  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  it  is  in  the  case 
of  a  strand  cable ;  for  if  the  corrosive  action  is  confined,  as  is  often 
the  case,  to  one  particular  spot,  on  either  side  of  which  there  is  a 
considerable  length  unattacked,  the  untwisting  of  the  armour  at 
the  weak  place  exerts  a  more  powerful  force  than  that  which 
would  follow  under  similar  conditions  on  a  strand  cable.  If  the 
deterioration  were  general  for  any  considerable  length,  there  would 
be  less  danger  of  rupture,  for  then  the  turns  resulting  from  the 
untwisting  would  be  distributed. 

We  are  aware  that  various  types  of  light  cables  have  been 
devised,  and  that  the  question  has  been  discussed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  members  of  this  Society  and  by  others;  but  the 
subject  has  been  allowed  to  drop,  partly  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  some  unsatisfactory  feature  has  rendered  the  adoption  of  the 
suggested  type  undesirable,  and  partly  because  of  the  very  strong 
feeling  which  exists  in  favour  of  heavy  armour ;  and  we  must  say 
that,  were  it  not  that  our  convictions  compel  us  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  in  favour  of  the  entire  abolition  of  the  use  of  iron 
wire  for  the  deep-sea  portion  of  an  Atlantic  cable,  we  should 
hesitate  before  ventimng  to^do  otherwise  than  accept  the  opinions 
advanced  in  support  of  the  use  of  such  material. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  renewal  of  this  question  cannot  fail 
to  prove  beneficial  to  the  cable  companies  and  the  public  gene- 
rally ;  and  we  are  sure  it  will  meet  with  that  consideration  on  the 
part  of  this  Society  which  so  important  a  subject  demands. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  statejwhat,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most 
suitable  type  of  cable  for  the  deep  Atlantic. 

The  strength-giving  material,  by  means  of  which  the  core  can 
be  submerged  and  recovered,  should  consist  of  fibrous  yams  or 
strands  made  up  in  such  a  manner  that  any  twisting  or  wringing 
of  the  fabric  is  prevented ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  we 
lay  over  the  insulated  conductor  a   series  of  spiral  or  helical 
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servings  of  non-metallic  fibres,  yams,  or  cords,  laid  altematelv 
left  and  right,  the  fibresy  yams,  or  cords  of  each  serving  b(lT.<j 
twisted  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  are  woutvI 
about  the  insidated  conductor. 

This  point  or  feature,  although  at  first  sight  a  trifling  con- 
sideration, is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  constitutes  the  gist 
and  substance  of  the  principle  by  means  of  which  any  twisting  or 
knuckling  of  the  cable  is  prevented;  for  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the 
yams  or  cords  of  each  serving  be  similar, — that  is  to  say,  if  thev 
be  twisted  in  the  same  direction  in  forming  them, — the  cable  will 
kink,  notwithstanding  the  servings  be  wound  alternately  in  liglit 
and  left  hand  spirals  about  the  core. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings.  Figs.  1, 2, 3  and  4  represent  the 
yams  and  cords  with  which  the  insulated  conductor  may  be  served. 


e 


Fig.  1. 


Fio.  2. 


Pio.  3. 


Fio.  4. 


and  Figs.  5  and  6  represent  completed  cables  made  up  of  socb 
yarns  and  cords. 

In  the  case  of  a  cable  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  it  ij 
obvious  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  first  layer  or  serving  to 
imtwist  will  have  the  eflFect  of  twisting  up,  and  consequently 
hardening,  the  yams  composing  such  layer,  as  the  yams  are  lai^ 
on  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  they  are  twisted 

So,  likewise,  the  following  layer  or  serving,  being  composed  of 
yams  twisted  oppositely  to  those  of  the  first  layer,  and  wonisd 
around  in  a  reverse  direction,  will  not  only  oppose  any  untwistiu* 
tendency  of  the  preceding  layer,  but  be  hardened  and  consolidatri 
in  like  manner,  and  the  whole  fabric  will  be  compensating  i^ 
character — that  is  to  say,  the  outer  layer  will  prevent  the  inner 
layer  from  causing  any  kinking  or  knuckling,  and  the  like  efiec 
will  be  produced  on  the  part  of  the  inner  layer. 
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The  same  result  will,  it  is  obviooB,  be  produced  by  means  of 
the  cords  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  when  laid  on  in  the  manner 


Fio.  6.  Pio.  8. 

illustrated  in  Fig.  6 ;  and  it  is  also  equally  plain  that  the  laying 
on  of  the  spuraU  may  begin  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the 
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essential  point  in  this  regard  being  that  succeeding  spirals  inDl 
reverse  their  direction. 

The  servings  may  be  coated,  saturated,  or  filled  with  tar, 
bitumen,  asphalt,  or  other  preservative  material,  and  may  be 
wrapped  with  yam  or  tape. 

A  cable  such  as  we  have  described  would  not  only  be  more 
durable  than  an  iron-^armoured  one,  but  could  be  recovered  with 
ease  and  certainty  from  any  depth. 

Strength,  lightness,  and  durability  are,  we  affirm,  among  tbe 
chief  requirements  in  a  submarine  cable,  and  these  qualificatioos 
are  to  be  found  in  the  type  which  we  now  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  Society.  We  have  reduced  this  paper  to  the  smallest 
possible  limits,  but  trust  that  our  remarks  will  give  rise  to  a 
thorough  investigation,  and  that  we  shall  have  the  opportunit j  of 
studying  the  views  of  others  before  going  further  into  details. 

The  Presideitt:  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  phraseologr 
which  has  often  been  heard  in  Westminster,  I  would  say  that 
Messrs.  Trott  and  Hamilton  have  moved  for  a  new  trial  of  a  very 
old  case,  which  has  been  before  the  Court  on  several  occasions.  I 
refer  to  the  case  of  Hemp  versus  Iron,  first  tried  about  31  year? 
ago,  as  to  which  should  be  the  protector  of,  at  that  time,  a  yoimg 
stripling  christened  "G-.P.  core.**  The  trial  extended  over 
several  years,  and  created  a  great  deal  of  interest,  but  eventaallj 
the  verdict  was  given  in  &vour  of  Iron.  My  whole  interest  ia 
those  days  was  wrapped  up  in  that  stripling ;  for  I  knew  snffideot 
of  his  character  to  predict  that,  if  used  well  and  properly  cared 
for,  he  would  grow  to  be  a  great  benefactor  to  the  whole  hnmao 
race ;  and  I  am  proud  to  think  that  I  have  been  spared  to  see  mv 
prediction  more  than  realised. 

I  watched  this  case  with  great  interest,  because  it  oocond  t^ 
me  that  it  was  from  no  special  love  to  "G.P.  core"  that  tb? 
contending  parties  fought  so  tenaciously  for  his  protection. 

When,  in  1856,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  a  cable  acroas  the 
Atlantic,  Hemp  moved*  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  Inc 
was  not  a  suitable  protection  for  so  great  a  distance.  On  thi^ 
occasion  over  70  different  specimens  were  mbmitted  to  ezperiiB^ 
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by  Messrs.  Hemp  and  Iron.     The  verdict  was  again  given  in 

favour  of  Iron ;  and  no  doubt  most  of  you  are  aware  that  the  first 

Atlantic  cable  consisted  of  a  G.P.  core  with  a  serving  of  hemp, 

around  which  were  laid  18  strands  of  iron,  each  strand  being 

composed  of  several  small  wires.     It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go 

into  the  details  of  the  manufacture  and  laying  of  that  cable. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  first  attempt  to  lay  the  cable  in  1857 

failed.     In  1858  the  attempt  was  more  successful,  and  the  cable 

was  laid ;  but  it  had  been  so  knocked  about  and  badly  used,  that 

j)oor  "  Gr.P.  core  "  was  nearly  dead  when  landed  on  the  shore  of 

Newfoundland.    But  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 

laying  of  that  cable  did  a  great  deal  towards  the  ultimate  success 

of  Atlantic  telegraphy.     Previous  to  the  laying  of  that  cable, 

men    whose    opinions  in  nautical   matters   were  considered  of 

importance,  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  such  a  cable ; 

and  there  were  electricians  who  boldly  asserted  that  if  it  were 

laid  it  could  not  be  worked.     The  actual  laying  of  this  cable, 

bad  as  it  was,  put  all  those  gentlemen  to  silence,  for  it  proved 

that  a  cable  could  be  both  laid  and  worked. 

But  the  whole  history  of  the  exj^edition  encouraged  Hemp  to 
move  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  plea  of  Iron's  cruelty  and  total 
iinsuitableness  for  the  work  required  to  be  done.  Iron  retorted 
:hat  Hemp  had  proved  itself  to  be  more  unsuitable,  and  instanced 
low  lamentably  it  had  failed  in  the  Irish  Channel,  where,  in  the 
nterstices  of  a  large  three-strand  hemp  rope,  two  insulated  wires 
vere  placed.  In  the  attempt  to  lay  the  same  from  Donaghadee 
o  Port  Patrick,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  got  it  to  leave  the 
hip,  and  when  it  did  go  overboard  it  would  not  sink ;  and  after 
sing  every  available  piece  of  iron  on  board,  from  the  boatswain's 
larlin  spike  to  the  cook*s  pannikin,  the  cable  was  abandoned  to 
s  fate.  Iron  also  instanced  the  loss  of  eight  hundred  miles  of 
emp  cable  in  the  three  attempts  to  connect  Crete  and  Alexandria, 
id  that  eventually  iron  was  employed  and  proved  successful, 
he  hearing  of  the  case  extended  over  five  years,  and  at  length 
lished  with  a  kind  of  compromise,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  decided 
tat  the  next  Atlantic  cable  to  be  laid  in  1865  should  consist  of  a 
.P.   core    served  with  hemp  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then 
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surroonded  with  ten  solid  iron  wires,  each  wire  having  been 
previously  covered  with  hemp.  It  is  well  known  that,  after 
having  successfully  laid  1,200  miles  of  that  cable,  it  parted  while 
endeavouring  to  recover  a  fault  that  had  passed  into  the  sea,  and 
the  expedition  returned  unsuccessful  for  that  year.  But  in  the 
following  year,  after  having  made  sufficient  cable  for  a  new  line, 
it  was  successfully  laid  without  a  hitch ;  and  then  the  lost  end  of 
the  cable  of  the  previous  year  was  recovered,  and  that  line  ms 
completed  also,  thus  establishing  communication  between  England 
and  America  by  the  lines  known  as  the  1865  and  1866  cables. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  just  refer  to  one  or  tr: 
of  the  points  mentioned  in  the  paper. 

First,  an  expression  is  used  in  the  paper  which  is  new  :<:• 
me,  that  is,  ^^  the  wringing  asunder  of  the  core  by  the  iron  wires.' 
I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  that.  From  it  one  wocl-i 
imagine  that  if  a  piece  of  core  were  twisted  it  went  in  two  i: 
once ;  but  let  me  ask,  How  many  twists  will  a  length  of  cor? 
stand  before  breaking  ?  I  cannot  say,  because  I  never  had  it' 
patience  to  go  far  enough,  but  I  have  twisted  it  fifty  times  with- 
out obtaining  a  break,  and  then  the  core  was  apparently  uninjured 
The  copper  strands  will  show  that  they  have  been  twisted  into . 
shorter  lay,  but  the  core  cannot  be  pulled  asunder,  and  I  do  occ 
think  that  there  is  an  instance  on  record  (I  cannot  think  of  ocr 
where  a  cable  core  has  been  twisted  in  the  manner  mentioned  n 
the  paper. 

Next, — "  We  now  have  to  consider  the  most  serious  of .-. 
accidents  to  which  cables  are  liable  during  the  process  of  ^^^ 
mersion.**    Well,  gentlemen,  I  may  mention  that  the  Compi^f 
to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected — and  I  refer  to  t 
because  I  can  vouch  from  immediate  personal  experience  i 
everything  I  state  connected  with  it — that  Company  has  1 
94,000  miles  of  submarine  cable,  and  yet  never  once  have  I  b^ 
of  a  cable  parting  whilst  being  laid. 

Further,  the  authors  of  the  paper  have  quoted  from  a  b* 
written  by  Dr.  Russell  in  1865,  and  what  is  quoted  is  not  wiir 
of  that  gentleman's  own  knowledge,  for  it  will  be  found  in ' 
preface  of  that  book  that  reference  is  made  to  the  cable  attesr 
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to  be  laid  in  1857.  I  must  say,  that  between  1857  and  now  we 
ought  to  be  better  informed  than  to  have  to  go  back  to  that  book 
for  what  has  occurred  in  submarine  cable  laying.  If  Messrs.  Trott 
and  Hamilton  were  about  to  introduce  certain  improvements  in 
steamers,  surely  they  would  not  base  their  idea  of  improvement 
upon  what  they  had  read  relating  to  the  first  steamer  that  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  ignoring  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  meantime^ 
and  that  appears  to  me  to  be  similar  to  what  they  have  done  in 
quoting  Dr.  Russell's  book  in  relation  to  submarine  cables. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  paper  that  there  is  a  ^*  mysterious  agency 
existing  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean."  I  am  sorry  that  Sir  Charles 
Bright  is  not  here  this  evening,  because  he  had  more  to  do  with 
the  1857  cable  than  I  had;  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  anjrthing 
mysterious  about  it.  It  was  a  badly  made  cable,  and  was  pulled 
about  terribly ;  and,  though  it  proved  the  two  important  facts  I 
have  spoken  of,  it  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  any  further  in  con- 
nection with  submarine  telegraphy.  Further,  the  paper  says, "  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  records  such  as  Dr.  Bussell's  have 
not  been  published  concerning  other  and  more  recent  cable 
expeditions."  In  reply  to  that  I  would  say,  happy  is  the  cable 
that  has  no  history. 

A  remark  was  made,  which  I  heard  some  one  slightly  applaud, 
and  that  was — "We  should  certainly  be  wanting  in  ordinary 
perception  if  we  failed  to  read  between  the  lines  when  studying 
some  of  our  records  concerning  Atlantic  cables."  I  do  not  exactly 
follow  what  that  means,  and  shall  be  glad  if  the  authors  wiU 
enlighten  us  upon  the  records  that  they  have,  and  let  us  know 
exactly  what  has  been  their  actual  experience,  and  give  us  some 
of  the  details. 

Again, — "This  brings  us  to  the  question.  Why  do  cables 
suddenly  sever  in  deep  water  whilst  being  submerged  or  when 
being  picked  up,  and  even  after  being  successfully  submerged  ?" 
I  have  said  that  I  know  of  no  such  case  having  occurred,  though 
my  experience  covers  94,000  miles  of  submerged  cable. 

Further  on  it  is  stated — "  Consequently,  any  slack  given  ifi 
apt  to  result  in  a  kink  or  a  succession  of  kinks,  which  is  followed 
by  a  wringing  asunder  of  the  £Eibric  when  the  strain  is  renewed. 
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This  accounts  for  most  of  the  misfortimes  which  have  happened 
in  submerging  some  cables,  for  whenever  it  became  necessary  to 
stop  or  slacken  speed  in  shifting  from  one  tank  to  anoUier,  or  far 
some  other  purpose,  the  risk  of  this  accident  has  always  been 
incmred."  If  Messrs.  Trott  and  Hamilton  had  read  farther  on  is 
the  book  fiom  which  they  have  quoted,  they  would  have  found  it 
stated  in  connection  with  the  1865  cable,  at  the  laying  of  which 
Dr.  Russell  was  present,  that  ^^  after  we  got  80  noiles  from 
Valentia,  a  £Eiult  was  reported,  which  was  10  miles  to  the  stem 
before  it  was  detected,  consequently  we  had  to  stop.^  That 
monster  ship  the  ^^  Great  Eastern  "  had  to  hang  on  the  cable, 
and  10  miles  were  hauled  in  before  the  fault  could  be  got-  at. 
This  was  done  successfully ;  therefore,  if  there  had  been  any  of 
this  twisting  or  kinking  that  has  been  spoken  of,  how  'was  it  that 
it  did  not  exist  in  that  10  miles  of  cable  ?  ^^  When  we  got  into 
water  of  2,000  fothoms  another  &ult  occurred,  and  we  had  to  pkk 
up  3  miles;"  also,  after  paying  out  1,200  miles,  another  fook 
occurred,  and  the  *^  Qireai  Eastern "  had  nothing  but  that  small 
cable  to  hang  to,  and  after  being  much  pulled  about  the  cable 
became  chafed,  snapped,  and  went  overboard ;  but  when  the  end 
was  recovered,  no  kinks,  twists,  or  anything  of  the  kind  were 
discovered.  Investigation  showed  that  the  failure  of  the  I860 
cable  was  due  to  the  iron  wires  breaking  in  many  places,  and 
stabbing  the  core  as  the  cable  was  being  paid  out. 

As  regards  the  letter  from  Mr.  Weaver,  quoted  in  the  paper, 
to  the  effect  that  the  1865  cable  was  abandoned  in  1878,  bear 
in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cables  is 
1865  and  1866  were  simply  experiments :  no  experience  of  deep- 
sea  cables  had  been  obtained  for  the  guicl^ce  of  those  who 
attempted  it,  and  no  doubt  the  machinery  employed  contained 
many  imperfections.  The  two  cables  of  1865  and  1866  wot 
identically  the  same,  except  that  part  of  the  1866  cable  had  no 
tar  on  the  hemp,  and  the  iron  wire  used  was  better  selected; 
but  when  abandoned,  the  1866  cable  had  been  doing  work  far 
some  12  years ;  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
early  days  of  submarine  telegraphy  could  not  expect  that  those 
cables  would  last  much  longer. 
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Vegetable  fibre,  states  the  paper,  is  indestructible.  That,  of 
course,  would  much  depend  upon  the  water  in  which  it  is  placed. 
I  much  doubt  if  a  hempen  cable  would  last  if  laid  along  the 
African  coast  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  where,  in  the  case  of  a 
cable  that  was  partly  laid  and  then  abandoned,  the  hemp  was 
after  a  time  entirely  eaten  off. 

At  one  time  I  thought  that  iron  had  proved  itself  unsuitable 
for  submarine  telegraphy,  so,  turning  my  attention  to  hemp,  I 
constructed  a  cable  and  submitted  it  to  the  Atlantic  Company. 
That  cable  consisted  of  a  gutta-percha«covered  core,  the  copper 
weighing  180  lbs.  per  nautical  mile,  and  the  gutta  percha  212  lbs. 
Around  that  core  I  put  what  was  known  in  the  trade  as  ^^  8  lee 
sealing  oord,"  laying  it  on  the  core  in,  we  will  say,  the  right-hand 
direction.  Over  that  I  placed  17  strands  of  the  same  cord,  but 
in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  first  layer,  as  specified  in  this  paper. 
It  was  a  very  light  cable  and  weighed,  only  12  cwt.  in  air,  and  it 
bore  5f  miles  of  its  own  weight  in  air  and  29  miles  of  its  own 
weight  in  water,  and  it  lifted  4  tons  before  breaking.  That  was, 
I  thought,  a  very  satisfactory  cable,  and  it  was  put  into  water  and 
kept ;  but  six  months  after,  on  examination,  I  found  it  in  the  most 
extraordinaiy  shapes,  the  hemp  used  having  knuckled  up  the 
core,  and  therefore,  if  that  cable  had  been  accepted,  the  owners 
would  have  met  with  difficulties  before  it  was  laid. 

With  the  last  paragraph  of  the  paper  I  agree  most  heartily, 
viz.,  that  ^strength,  lightness,  and  durability  are,  we  affirm, 
among  the  chief  requirements  in  a  submarine  cable."  That  is 
just  what  we  do  want;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  type  that  has 
been  proposed  this  evening,  and,  unless  the  results  of  a  long  series 
of  experiments  were  known,  no  Company  would  be  justified  in 
adopting  it. 

The  grapnel  which  Mr.  Kingsford  has  brought  before  us  and 
described  to-night  is  undoubtedly  very  ingenious,  but  if  it  had 
not  been  tried  as  stated,  I  should  have  thought  it  impracticable. 
There  is  one  question  that  strikes  me.  Mr.  Kingsford  says,  ^^  We 
are  perfectly  awake,  however,  to  the  hct  that  a  grappling  rope 
should  be  made  in  a  maimer  that  will  not  allow  it  to  kink,  and 
•engineers  should  avail  themselves  of  such  a  rope,  especially  in 
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deep  water.  Patents  have  lately  been  granted  to  Messrs.  Trott 
and  Hamilton  for  a  form  of  rope  or  cable  answering  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  work."  Is  the  rope  here  referred  to  the  same  as 
mentioned  in  Messrs.  Trott  and  Hamilton's  paper  ?  and,  if  so, 
would  these  gentlemen  kindly  inform  us  how  long  they  have  used 
it,  and  what  experience  they  have  gained  with  such  a  rope  ? 

I  am  afraid  I  have  detained  you  rather  long,  for  I  have  gone 
over,  in  my  remarks,  a  period  of  over  thirty  years  of  my  life,  and 
perhaps  the  scenes,  plans,  and  incidents  that  have  sprung  up 
before  me  have  caused  me  to  wander  a  little ;  but  I  hope  I  hare 
made  myself  sufficiently  clear. 

Mr.  H.  C.  FoRDE  :  The  proper  form  of  cable  to  be  used  in 
deep-sea  telegraphy  is  a  question  that  I  have  for  many  years 
taken  a  great  interest  in.  At  one  time,  I  confess,  I  was  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  very  lightest  kind  of  cable ;  but  when  we 
look  into  the  history  of  what  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  light 
cables,  I  think  one  must  hesitate  before  coming  to  a  decision  to 
adopt  the  very  light  form  of  cables.  I  would  just  make  a  fev 
remarks  as  to  what  has  been  done  as  regards  some  of  the  past 
cables.  In  1855,  a  cable  (a  bare  core)  was  laid  between  Vania 
and  Balaclava  by  B.  S.  Newall  &  Co.,  the  deep-sea  porti<m  of 
which  was  300  miles  long :  this  core  consisted  of  70  pounds  of 
copper  solid  conductor  and  170  pounds  of  gutta  percha  to  the 
mile.  That  cable  was  successfully  laid,  in  somewhat  deep  water; 
it  worked  for  about  nine  months,  and  then  broke  near  the  Crimean 
coast.  That  cable  never  was,  nor  probably  could  never  have 
been,  recovered.  In  the  same  year  a  cable  was  laid  betweea 
Varna  and  Constantinople,  150  knots  in  length,  the  total  weight 
of  which  was  15  cwt. ;  it  was  sheathed  with  12  small  wires,  anJ 
had  a  solid  conductor.  No.  16  B.W.G.  It  did  not  last  long,  and 
was  never  repaired.  In  1857-8,  as  has  already  been  said,  the 
Atlantic  cable  was  laid,  and  was  partially  successful ;  its  wei^ 
was  only  16*3  cwt.  in  water;  it  was  sheathed  with  18  strands  of  T 
No.  20  iron  wires — in  all,  126  wires.  Then,  in  1857,  there  was  a 
cable  laid  between  Cagliari-Malta  to  Corfu  (18  No.  14  iron  viresk 
the  first  section  of  which  lasted  one  year,  and  the  second  section  two 
years.    Then,  in  1858,  an  attempt  was  made  to  lay  a  hemp-ooverei 
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core  from  Candia  (Crete)  to  Alexandria  (I  was  present  at  the 
laying  of  this  cable),  and  when  about  230  knots  in  length  of  this 
cable  was  paid  out,  the  insulation,  from  some  cause  or  other 
unknown  to  those  on  board,  became  very  bad,  and  we  found  it 
necessary  to  stop  and  buoy  the  cable  in  1,500  fathoms,  in  very  bad 
weather.  Two  days  after,  when  attempting  to  lift  it,  the  cable 
parted  and  was  abandoned.  The  cause  of  failure  was  not  under- 
stood, but  in  all  probability  the  core,  from  the  shrinking  of  the 
hemp,  got  strangled,  and  its  insulation  destroyed.  Aft^er  that  a 
similar  cable  to  the  Cagliari-Malta  and  Corfu  was  laid  down  the 
Bed  Sea  to  Aden,  and  on  to  Kurrachee,  its  length  being  about 
3,000  miles,  and  weight  in  air  about  20  cwt.  and  in  water  16  cwt. 
The  Bed  Sea  cable  lasted  only  nine  months,  and  the  Aden- 
Kurrachee  portion  about  siz  weeks,  but  this  failure  I  attribute 
more  to  the  excessive  tight  paying-out  on  the  part  of  the 
contractors,  and  to  a  very  rough  and  rugged  coral  bottom,  than  to 
any  other  cause,  this  tight  paying-out  was  strongly  alluded  to 
in  my  report  to  the  Directors  immediately  after  the  laying  of  the 
Aden-Kurrachee  section — ^the  laying  of  which  I  witnessed. 
Another  form  of  light  cable  was  tried  by  my  late  and  valued 
friend  Sir  William  Siemens ;  and  here  [producing  it]  is  a  sample 
of  the  cable  that  he  laid  between  Carthagena,  in  Spain,  and  Oran, 
in  Algiers.  That  cable  consisted  of  a  core  consisting  of  a  copper 
conductor  weighing  72  pounds  per  knot  and  insulated  with  144 
of  gutta  percha,  which  was  served  with  two  separate  and  opposite 
lays  of  fine  hemp  strings,  put  on  with  tension,  then  four  strips  of 
sheet  copper  under  moderate  pressure.  The  string  was  put  on  with 
a  long  lay,  almost  straight,  so  that  every  string  came  into  action, 
and  was  kept  in  its  place  and  protected  by  the  outside  copper 
tape.  The  life  of  this  cable  was  exceedingly  short,  as  it  broke  in 
deep  water  about  ten  miles  from  the  Spanish  coast,  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  it  was  never  recovered. 

Other  similar  cables  to  this  were,  I  think,  afterwards  laid  be- 
tween Algiers  and  Sicily,  and  also  in  the  Black  Sea,  with  similar 
ill-fortune.  After  these  failures,  it  happened  that  H.M.  Grovem- 
ment,  in  May,  1859,  determined  to  lay  a  line  between  England  and 
Gibraltar,  and  my  former  partner  (the  late  Mr.  Lionel  Gishome) 
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and  I  were  appointed  their  engineers  to  carry  oat  the  work.  For 
certain  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  this  work  was  required  to 
be  done  in  a  very  great  hurry,  and  we  at  once  reported  in  bvonr  of 
A  certain  size  and  description  of  core,  and  let  the  contract  accord- 
ingly. Sir  C.  Bright  and  the  late  Bobert  St^henscni  were  ako 
<sonsulted  about  it,  and  also  sent  in  recommendations.  The 
question  of  core  being  settled,  we  asked  for  time  to  make  experi- 
ments as  to  the  best  form  of  outer  covering  to  be  adopted  for  the 
deep-sea  portion  of  the  line.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gishome  and 
myself,  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens  (then  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens) 
was  associated  with  us  in  this  work;  and  we  were  also  aUj 
assisted  in  our  experiments  by  my  late  greatly-esteemed  friend 
Mr.  G.  Laws.  These  experiments  lasted  over  a  space  of  some  six 
months,  and  the  results  have  been  publiriied  in  great  detail  in 
the  joint  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company,  published  in  1860.  First  of  all  we  tried  bare  core, 
consisting  of  400  lbs.  of  copper  and  400  lbs.  gutta  percha  per 
nautical  mile — ^in  all,  about  7*15  cwt.  in  air  and  3*36  cwt.  in 
water.  Its  f  breaking  strain  was  5  c?rt.,  and  with  this  it  elongated 
26  per  cent. :  this  breaking  stress  represented  1,500  &thom3  of 
its  own  weight  in  water.  That  core  could  have  been  hiid  mo8t 
easily  in  any  depth  of  water,  for  it  only  depends  upon  the  speed 
at  which  the  ship  proceeds  and  the  core  is  shoved  out  of  the 
ship ;  but  though  it  could  have  been  laid,  it  certainly  coold 
never  have  been  recovered  if  any  accident  had  hi^pened  to  it  at 
the  bottom  in  deep  water. 

After  that  a  very  long  series  of  experiments  were  made  with 
hemp,  and  hemp  combined  with  iron  and  steel  wires.  Although 
great  comparative  strength  can  be  got  out  of  merely  hemp- 
covered  cables,  they  were  found,  as  the  President  has  said,  to 
shrink  severely  when  immersed  in  water,  and  oonsequentlj 
strangle  and  destroy  the  core,  no  matter  how  the  hemp  was 
applied.  We  found  that  the  strongest  form  of  cable  was  that 
composed  of  iron  or  steel  wires  enveloped  in  homp  strands;  and 
we  eventually  reported  in  &vour  of  that  form,  and  a  specific«ti(« 
was  accordingly  drawn  up  for  this  pattern  of  cable.  But  that 
form  of  cable  was  not  made  nor  laid  on  this  occasion  betveeo 
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England  and  Gibraltar,  because  Lord  Derby's  Government  went 
out  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  administra- 
tion,  who  decided  not  to  lay  the  cable  between  those  two  points, 
principally,  I  believe,  in   consequence  of  the  greatness  of  the 
depth  of  water,  viz.,  2,700  &thom8.     The  destination  of  this 
cable  was  then  altered,  and  it  was  arranged  to  lay  it  between 
Bangoon  and  Singapore,  in  order  to  bring  China  into  closer 
proximity  to  England ;  but  this  idea  was  not  carried  out,  and  it 
was  eventually  laid  between  Malta  and  Alexandria,  as  a  shallow- 
water  coast  line.      The  type  of  cable  being  that  which  was 
designed  for  depth  from  200  to  600  fathoms,  the  core  being 
sheathed  with  18  iron  wires  of  No.  11  gauge,  this  was,  in  fact,  a 
deep-sea  cable  laid  in  shallow  water.    It  lasted  some  years,  but, 
unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  the  unevenness  of  the  bottom 
and  shallowness  of  the  water,  it  was  constantly  breaking,  and  was 
finally  abandoned,  and  was  superseded  in  1868  by  a  direct  deep- 
sea  cable.     The  hemp-coid-steel  cable  that  we  finally  adopted 
consisted  of  12  No.  14  steel  wires,  and  that  proved  a  very  strong 
cable  indeed :  its  breaking  strain  was  from  80  cwt.  to  147  cwt., 
which  represented  from  7,500  to  11,000  fathoms  of  its  weight  in 
water.     That  was  the  form  of  cable  eventually  adopted  for  the 
1865  and  1866  Atlantic  cables. 

With  reference  to  the  causes  of  decay  and  rupture  of  cables 
in  deep  water,  I  do  not  suppose  that  chafing  has  much  to  do  with 
it ;  but  what  we  do  find  is  that,  in  laying  cables,  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  lay  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  lie  for  their 
entire  length  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     We  find  such  inequalities, 
even  in  the  Atlantic  and  other  deep  seas^  that  cables  must  un- 
avoidably get  suspended  from  one  point  to  another.    The  cables 
go  out  at  a  very  small  angle  with  the  horizon,  and  frequently  in 
2,000  fskthoms  there  are  20  or  30  miles  of  cable  probably  suspended 
in  the  water  from  the  stem  of  the  ship  to  where  the  cable  touches 
the  bottom.    Cables  are,  as  a  rule,  according  to  my  ideas,  laid  at 
too  great  a  q)eed,  and  consequently  the  cable,  while  sinking, 
often  hits  a  prominence  in  the  bottom,  somewhere  near  the  ship, 
before  the  further  portion  of  the  cable  has  had  time  to  sink  to 
the  bottom  ;  consequently  they  become  suspended,  and  that  has 
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been  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  1865-66  Atlantic  cables,  over 
which  so  much  money  was  spent  in.  trying  to  repair  them.  No 
doubt  they  became  broken  in  several  places  in  consequence  of 
several  suspensions  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  fiast  paying-out, 
and  possibly  to  too  little  slack  in  parts. 

As  to  boring  insects,  I  do  not  think  they  have  caused  any 
faults  in  the  Atlantic,  nor  do  I  think  any  instance  can  be  found 
where  boring  animals  have  actually  caused  a  fault  in  deep-sea 
cables,  though  instances  have  occurred  in  1,000  &thoms  of  cores 
being  marked  on  the  surface,  apparently  by  boring  animals.  I 
must  say  that,  although  I  was  rather  in  fsivour  of  hemp-oovered 
cables  at  one  time,  I  cannot  give  that  form  any  support  now.  I 
know  that  iron  wires  enveloped  in  hemp  strand,  when  they  corrode, 
destroy  the  fibre  of  the  hemp,  especially  that  of  Manilla  hemp, 
but  not  so  much  the  case  with  regard  to  Russian  hemp;  and  when 
such  cables  have  to  be  picked  up  after  several  years  submersioii, 
we  certainly  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  iron,  and  not  at  all 
on  the  strength  of  the  hemp.  Cables  sometimes  get  entangled 
in  the  bottom,  and,  when  a  heavy  picking-up  strain  comes  upoo 
them,  they  frequently  break  from  that  cause. 

With  regard  to  the  durability  of  cables,  the  Atlantic  cables 
of  1865  and  1866  lasted  8^  years  and  10^  years  respectively;  bat 
as  these  types  of  cables  have  been  improved  upon  from  time  to 
time,  their  duration  of  life  is  now  greater.  The  1869  Atlantic 
cable  is  now  14  years  old,  and  has  been  twice  repaired  in  verr 
deep  water  after  many  years'  submersion,  the  last  serious  repair 
having  been  accomplished  in  1882. 

The  direct  Malta  and  Alexandria  deep-sea  cable  has  been  15 
years  Ijong  at  the  bottom  without  any  repair  being  required, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  it  may  last  for  many  years 
longer  without  any  serious  expense  to  the  Eastern  Telegr^A 
Company. 

In  1870,  a  cable  was  laid  between  Suez,  Aden,  and  Bomfaaj 
(13  years  ago),  and  that  cable  still  continues  to  be  quite  good 
and  serviceable,  especially  in  the  deep  water,  and  has  onlj 
occasionally  required  repair  in  shallow  water,  and  where  the 
suddenly  deepens. 
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The  Atlantic  cable  of  1873,  now  10  years  old,  is  still  in  good 
order,  and  has  never  required  any  repairs  in  deep  water. 

The  Atlantic  cable  of  1880  was  of  an  improved  form,  of  which 
I  have  a  specimen  on  the  table  before  you.  It  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  best  form  of  deep-sea  cable  that  I  know  of,  and  I  expect  will 
be  very  long  lived.  Every  iron  wire  is  enveloped  in  a  compound 
of  gutta  percha  and  Chatterton's  compound,  and  is  further 
protected  with  tape  prepared  with  stearine,  which  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  prevent  corrosion  for  a  very  long  time. 

I  should  mention  here,  that  when  making  the  experiments 
years  ago,  which  I  have  referred  to,  a  somewhat  similar  form  of 
cable,  which  I  now  produce,  was  then  made  by  the  Crutta  Percha 
Company,  in  accordance  with  the  then  views  of  the  late  Sir  W. 
Siemens  and  myself,  where  each  iron  wire  is  covered  with  gutta 
percha.  This  specimen  with  only  iron  wire  was  tested,  and 
broke  with  a  stress  of  about  55  cwt.,  which  was  equal  to  about 
4,700  fathoms  of  its  weight  in  water,  and  had  that  been  laid  to 
Gibraltar  (and  no  doubt  it  could  have  been  laid),  I  believe  it 
would  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  durable  cables  ever 
submerged. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Cramftom  :  What  was  the  breaking  strain  of  that 
cable? 

Mr.  H.  C.  FoRDE :  55  cwt.,  or  4,700  fethoms  of  its  own  weight. 
The  wires  were  of  iron,  and  had  they  been  of  steel,  of  course  the 
breaking  strain  would  have  been  very  much  greater.  We 
generally  like  to  have  about  three  or  four  times  the  strength 
that  is  necessary  for  its  suspension  in  the  deepest  water — that  is 
to  say,  if  a  cable  has  to  be  laid  in  2,000  fathoms,  we  should 
require  a  cable  strong  enough  to  support  a  length  of  6,000  to 
8,000  fathoms  of  its  own  weight  in  water.  The  recent  form  of 
deep-sea  cables  which  I  and  my  partners  have  been  connected 
with  fulfil  these  conditions,  and  their  material  strength  varies 
from  5  to  6  tons. 

With  reference  to  the  twisting  and  curling  of  cables  mentioned 
by  Messrs.  Trott  and  Hamilton  as  a  fertile  source  of  failure,  I 
cannot  say,  although  I  have  been  engineer  for  the  laying  of 
some  60,000  miles  of  cable,  that  in  all  my  experience  I  have 
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found  this  phenomenon  to  occur,  nor  do  I  believe  any  cables  have 
broken  from  this  cause. 

As  to  picking  up  laid  cables  in  deep  water,  I  remember, 
when  the  Red  Sea  to  India  cable  had  to  be  picked  up  in  fiurlj 
deep  water,  on  account  of  a  £ftult,  20  miles  were  raised  at  the 
rate  of  about  2  miles  an  hour  without  a  hitch  of  any  sort,  and 
certainly  no  break  occurred  from  twisting  or  curling,  and  this  was 
an  ordinary  iron-sheathed  cable.  I  have  also  been  out  on  the 
French  Atlantic  repairs,  and  have  seen  several  miles  of  cable, 
some  12  years  old,  picked  up  in  1,700  &thoms  of  water  with  the 
greatest  possible  ease. 

On  the  last  occasion  on  which  my  late  partner,  Mr.  Herbert 
Taylor,  was  engaged  in  making  repairs,  a  length  of  15  miles  of 
cable  were  picked  up  that  had  been  lately  laid  over  a  veKy  rugged 
bottom,  and  picked  up  to  the  end  where  it  had  been  broken  by 
grappling,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  damage,  or  difficulty  from 
twisting  or  curling  on  this  occasion. 

Iron  wires,  in  the  course  of  time,  must  inevitably  deterioratey 
but  the  deterioration  is  very  capricious,  and  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  In  some  places  they  decaj 
rapidly,  and  in  others  remain  almost  perfectly  good  for  t»  or 
twelve  years,  according  to  my  experience.  No  doubt,  in  the 
1865-66  repairs,  the  cable  was  very  weak,  and  could  not  be  fotmd 
strong  enough  in  sufficiently  long  lengths  to  enable  the  spiiees  to 
be  made  and  the  repairs  to  be  effected^ 

I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  especially  where  <»^niniitk  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  cover  a 
core  with  nothing  but  hemp,  for  that  forms  a  kind  of  nest  for 
these  boring  animals  to  live  in,  which'  gives  them  a  base  of  open* 
tions  for  making  their  depredations  on  the  core.  If  we  were  to 
adopt  very  light  cables  indeed,  I  should  say  use  a  bare  gutta- 
percha-covered  wire :  it  could  certainly  be  laid,  and  might  but 
very  long;  but  you  must  be  prepared  to  allow  it  to  take  it5 
chance,  for  when  once  broken  in  deep  water  it  could  not  be  found 
with  a  grapnel  or  raised  to  the  surface.  At  one  time  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkin  and  I  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  and 
cheap  form  of  cable  if  six  small  cores  were  laid  acrosa  the  Atlantic^ 
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each  capable  of  working  at  the  rate  of,  say,  four  words  a  minute. 
In  that  case,  if  one  core  broke,  five  others  would  remain  to  do  the 
work.  I  made  an  approximate  estimate  of  such  a  series  of  cables, 
and  found  that  they  could  be  laid  for  about  £100,000.  The  risk 
of  laying  them  would  be  considerable,  but  their  repair  in  case  of 
accident  impossible. 

In  submarine  cables  it  is  a  first  necessity  that  a  cable  should 
have  sufficient  weight  to  sink  it  to  the  bottom  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate ; 
and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  cable  made  of  hemp  would 
fulfil  this  condition,  or  could  be  made  of  sufficient  strength  to  be 
felt  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  grapnel  and  long  rope ;  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  hemp  will  decay  on  various  bottoms, 
especially  where  iron  is  present,  just  as  fast  as  iron  wires  will. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  consider  Captain 
Trott  and  Mr.  Hamilton  deserve  the  best  thanks  of  this  Society 
for  bringing  before  them  such  a  carefully-considered  paper  on 
such  an  interesting  subject,  and  upon  which  no  doubt  there  are- 
still  a  great  variety  of  opinions. 

Considering  their  great  experience  in  the  repairs  of  deep  and 
shallow  sea  cables,  their  views  with  regard  to  light  deep-sea  cables 
should  command  the  greatest  respect ;  and  I  for  one  would  be- 
very  glfiwi  to  see  the  form  of  cable  they  recommend  ^put  to  a 
practical  test  between  two  points,  say,  100  miles  apart,  where  the 
water  is  as  deep  as  1,500  to  2,000  fethoms.  Without  this  test 
being  applied,  I  consider  it  would  be  presumption  on  our  part  to 
cond^nn  the  use  of  their  proposed  cable. 

I  do  not  think  anything  is  said  in  the  paper  with  regard  to 
the  cost  of  the  cable  the  authors  advocate,  nor  as  regards  its  prob- 
able duration  or  material  strength. 

The  grapnel  described  by  Mr.  Kingsford  is  very  ingenious, 
and  I  should  much  like  to  see  it  tried.  We  have  not  heard 
whether  it  has  been  tried  in  great  depths,  but  if  not,  I  should 
think  the  grapnel-rope  required  would  twist  and  kink  unless 
swivels  were  used ;  but  perhaps  the  author  will  kindly  give  us^ 
some  information  on  this  point. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Bright  :  With  reference  to  the  paper  on  grapnels, 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  considerable  difficulty  as  regards  the 
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insulation  of  such  an  appliance  to  grapnels,  which,  as  all  know 
who  have  had  much  experience  in  picking  up  cables  as  well  as 
laying  them,  are  subjected  to  very  rough  work  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  great  hydraulic  pressure  in  deep  water.  I  do  not  8e« 
any  provision  for  attaching  a  length  of  chain  to  the  grapnel ;  but 
whenever  grappling,  especially  on  rough  ground, — or  a  chance  of 
rough  ground,  and  we  never  know  when  rough  ground  may  be 
met  with, — ^it  is  necessary  to  attach  a  considerable  length  of  iron 
chain  to  prevent  the  abrasion  of  the  grappling-rope.  I  most  also 
say  that  I  agree  with  our  President  and  with  Mr.  Forde  as  to 
the  necessity  of  using  swivels  so  as  to  enable  the  grappling-rope 
to  turn,  and  shackles  to  admit  of  putting  on  additional  lengths 
of  grappling-rope  when  necessitated  by  varying  depths.  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  such  an  apparatus 
as  described  in  the  paper  to  work  satisfiactorily  with  the  rongh- 
and-ready  work  that,  especially  over  rough  ground,  grappling 
means.  I  think  I  may  say  that  in  grappling  for  one  cable  oTer 
rough  ground,  in  deep  water,  I  broke  or  bent  fifty  grapnels. 

Now  grapnels  of  course  represent  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
penditure, and  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  at  what  cost  sndi 
a  grapnel  as  that  now  before  us  could  be  made.  If  the  author 
has  had  one  made,  perhaps  he  can  give  us  the  price. 

Captain  Trott :  We  have  not  had  any  specially  made;  so &r 
we  have  had  only  those  we  fitted  ourselves  on  board. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Bright  :  Can  you  form  an  idea  ? 

Captain  Trott  :  No,  not  the  remotest.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  very  much  expense. 

The  President  :  Perhaps  the  authors  will  kindly  take  notes  cf 
the  points  raised  in  discussion,  for  reply,  and  we  shall  get  on  better. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Bright  :  It  was  a  passing  matter,  and  one  wbich  I 
naturally  thought  had  been  already  ascertained. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  where  gr^ 
pling  goes  on,  signals  might  be  produced  in  such  an  apparatus  ^I 
do  not  wish  to  discourage  ita  introduction,  because  I  like  ever 
scientific  improvement)  by  large  branches  of  coral,  large  stone?. 
sea-weed,  and  other  things  brought  up,  which  would  be  apt  to 
give  false  signals.    I  remember  bringing  up  a  rock,  weighing 
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several    hundredweights,  that  was   absolutely  jammed  in    the 
interstices  of  the  grapnel ;  and  I  have  frequently  grappled  and 
brought  up  large  pieces  of  coral. 
I  will  now  pass  to  the  other  paper. 

As  regards  accidents  to  cables,  I  think  that,  as  far  as  the  three 
principal  points  raised  go,  abrasion  by  ice,  abrasion  from  rocky  and 
stony  bottom,  and  injury  from  anchors,  we  must  all  admit  that  in 
such  cases  the  stronger  the  armour  coating  of  the  cable  the 
better.  There  we  distinctly  require  iron  or  steel  or  some  other 
means  of  protection,  of  not  a  soft  or  too  yielding  character. 

As  regards  other  accidents  to  which  cables  are  liable,  I  observe 
that  the  question  of  injury  from  lightning  is  omitted,  but 
perhaps  that  need  not  be  commented  upon ;  and  also  the  faults 
arising  from  defects  in  manufacture.  As  regards  the  wringing 
asunder  of  the  core  by  the  iron  wires,  I  have  had  more  or  less 
experience  in  connection  with  submarine  cables  for  thirty  years, 
and  I  have  never  met  with  such  a  CQ^e. 

On  the  general  remarks  in  the  paper,  I  would  say  that  the 
authors  have  proposed  a  form  of  cable  which,  I  think,  has  been 
frequently  proposed  before,  {.«.,  hemp  laid  in  different  ways;  and 
we  must  remember  that  even  the  iron  covering-wires  are  not  laid 
with  a  twist,  as  seems  to  be  assumed  in  the  paper,  but,  as  is 
perfectly  familiar  to  us,  the  twist  is  carefully  avoided.  Every 
machine  used  for  laying  on  the  covering-wire  of  a  submarine 
cable  is  so  arranged  as  to  take  any  twists  out  when  putting  the 
wires  on. 

The   principal  defect  in  the  present  system    of   cables    is 

ascribed  by  the  authors  to  a  '^  mysterious  agency  existing  in  the 

depths    of  the  ocean,"  which  is  quoted  as  from  Dr.  Sussell's 

account  of  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  of  1858,  but  is 

really  taken  from  his  account  of  the  laying  of  the  1865  cable;  but 

he  was  not  present  at  the  laying  of  the  first  cable  seven  years 

before,  for  he  was  in  India  writing  his  account  of  the  suppression 

of  the  mutiny  at  that  time.    Therefore  his  remarks  on  this  point 

must  have  been  derived  from  hearsay,  and  not  from  the  official 

reports.      I    venture    to    say    that    there    are    no  **  mysterious 

agencies  ^  in  laying  cables.     In  1858,  the  first  Atlantic  cable  had 

voIm  xc.  35 
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been  stored  at  Devonport  for  a  year  in  a  shed,  and  at  some  points 
had  been  rusted  and  weakened ;  and  the  dynamometer  of  the 
machine  used,  which  was  the  first  dynamometer  employed  for 
such  purposes,  was  defective  in  its  records.  I  have  it  from  mj 
brother,  who  laid  the  cable,  that  they  could  not  rely  upon  these 
records,  and  t&at  they  found  them  at  variance  with  the  &ct8 ;  and 
that  was  the  ^^  mysterious  agency,"  coupled  with  the  weakness  of 
the  cable  from  lying  in  the  shed  at  Devonport  between  1857  and 
1858. 

Except  in  places  where  there  are  very  strong  corrents  or 
under-tow,  light  cables  might  be  easy  to  lay ;  but  the  question  is 
one  of  feasibility  of  repairing,  and  there  are  other  causes,  besides 
those  enumerated  by  the  authors,  which  occasion  faults,  such  as 
the  development  of  factory  faults  in  the  insulation  after  sub- 
mersion, and  damage  by  lightning. 

In  grappling,  it  is  hardly  possible,  as  we  know,  to  avoid 
dragging  the  cable  along  the  bottom  for  some  distance,  and  eren 
with  such  an  appliance  as  has  been  brought  before  us  it  would  be 
impossible  to  immediately  pull  up  a  ship,  or  to  prevent  a  certain 
pressure  and  a  certain  dragging,  in  which  case  the  hemp-covered 
cable  would  have  a  very  much  worse  chance  than  one  of  the  nsoal 
form.  If  a  cable  is  not  strong  enough  to  affect  a  dynam<»neter, 
I  should  doubt  it  being  strong  enough  to  be  got  up  in  deep  water. 
Examples  have  already  been  given  of  two  attempts  with  hemp> 
covered  cables.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  one  referred  to  by  our 
President  across  the  Irish  Channel  in  1852,  when  a  cable  was 
attempted  to  be  laid,  hemp-covered,  between  Donaghadee  and 
Port  Patrick.  That  &iled,  and  was  found  to  be  dreadfully  kinked 
afterwards.  I  saw  specimens  of  it  shortly  afterwards,  which  I 
inspected  with  interest,  as  it  was  laid  by  a  company  opposing  the 
Magnetic  Company,  which  I  then  managed.  The  protection  of 
the  wires  of  submarine  cables  is  of  course  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  and  so  long  ago  as  October,  1852, 1  took  out  a  patent. 
No.  14,331,  with  Sir  Charles  Bright,  which  included  a  system  of 
protecting  cable  wires  with  a  thin  metallic  riband,  combined  with 
a  tape,  which  formed  a  safeguard  against  the  teredo.  But  tht 
most  extensively  employed  and  successfrd  application  against  bodi 
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rust  and  the  teredo  is  known  as  Bright  and  Cilark's  compound,  which 
has  been  applied  to  many  thousand  miles  of  submarine  cables. 

A  patent  was  taken  out  in  1858  (No.  1,965)  by  Messrs.  Clark, 
Braithwaite,  and  Preece,  for  applying  asphalte  and  hemp  to  the 
outside  wires  of  a  finished  iron-covered  cable.  It  was  adopted  for 
a  small  length  laid  to  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1859.  The  cable  was 
passed  through  the  compound,  a  revolving  tank  with  bobbins  of 
hemp,  and  the  mixture  was  warmed  by  charcoal  fires  outside. 
The  insulation  was  damaged  by  this  process,  and  it  required  more 
than  a  fortnight  to  coat  the  36  miles. 

The  next  step  was  in  February,  1862  (No.  446),  when  Sir 

Charles  Bright  patented  the  system,  generally  adopted  in  all 

telegraph  works  afterwards,  of  applying  a  preservative  compound 

consisting  of  certain  proportions    of   mineral    pitch,    tar,  and 

powdered  silica,  the  latter  being  devised  by  him  for  protection 

against  the  boring  powers  of  the  teredo.    The  tool  of  the  teredo 

when  it  comes  against  silica  is  broken,  and  cannot  penetrate  any 

farther,  so  that  if  silica  is  mixed  with  the  protecting  coating,  the 

teredo  cannot  get  through  and  cannot  injure  the  hemp  or  do  any 

harm  to  the  cable.     The  heated  compound  is  poured  over  the 

cable  by  an  elevator,  and  the  supply  ceases  on  any  stoppage  of 

the  cable-closing  machine,  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of 

damage  to  the  insulation  by  the  process.      The  cable  is  then 

passed  through  rollers  with  a  stream  of  water  flowing  over  them, 

by  which  the  coating  is  thoroughly  pressed  into  all  the  interstices 

of  the  wires.    Thus  the  coating  is  done  at  the  same  time  by  part 

of  the  cable-covering  machinery,  and  the  cost,  delay,  and  damage 

of  recoiling  avoided.      This   was  immediately  adopted  for  the 

Pembroke  and  Wexford  cable  of  70  miles  in  1862 ;  and  in  the 

latter  part  of  the  same  year  for  the  Persian  Oiilf  cable  of  1,450 

milesy  made  for  the  Indian  G-ovemment  to  complete  the  first 

Line  to    India.     The  subsequent  application  has  been  so  large 

iuring  the  past  20  years,  and  so  well  known,  that  I  need  not 

recapitulate  the    many  cables.     The  Persian  Gulf   cable  was 

-ecently  stated  to  be  in  good  order,  though  laid  about  20  years 

igOy  and    that  in  a  hot  climate  favourable  for  the  existence  of 

,he  teredo,  and  subject  to  other  objectionable  conditions. 
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As  regards  the  failure  of  the  Atlantic  cables,  the  real  cause  of 
failure  appears  to  me  to  have  resulted  from  no  preseiratiTe 
sjstem  such  as  the  above  having  been  adopted,  and  from  the 
outer  wires  being  of  the  gridiron  form,  and  not  a  '^  closed"  cable, 
so  that  on  any  decay  of  the  hemp  the  strength  was  lost. 

Mr.  T.  Russell  Cbampton  :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,— 
I  have  been  a  little  disappointed  with  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made,  in  not  having  heard  what  is  considered  as  the  minimmn 
strength  which  these  light  cables  should  have  for  laying  and  for 
lifting.    It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  minimum  break- 
ing strain  was  the  first  condition  to  be  dealt  with  in  these  cabl^ 
When  these  matters  come  before  me  they  take  me  back  to  1851, 
when  the  first  submarine  cable  was  called  for.    No  data  at  \iai 
period  existed  to  guide  us.    It  was,  I  confess,  a  serious  matter  to 
me  at  the  time.    After  serious  thought,  rightly  or  wrongly  I  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  at  any  rate  a  light  and  weak  cable  for  the 
purpose  was  unsuitable.    A  single  wire  covered  with  gutU  percha, 
about  half  an  inch  diameter,  was  laid ;  it  was  sunk  with  weights, 
and  messages  were  passed  through  it,  but  on  the  second  day  it 
broke.     Still  it  gave  proof  that  it  was  practicable  to  lay  sach  a 
cable.      The  question  then  arose  as  to  what  was  practically  to 
be  done,  and  it  came  to  my  lot  to  decide.    I  established  in  mj 
own  mind  at  that  period,  that  if  we  were  to  have  a  cable  at  all 
across  the  Dover  Channel,  it  must  possess  sufficient  strength  to 
meet  aU  contingencies  of  laying  and  lifting  for  repairs,  and  to 
withstand  the  dragging  of  the  anchors  of  heavy  fishing  boats,  and 
even  larger  ships ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  a  cable  was  made  l\ 
inches  diameter,  containing  four  No.  16  copper  wires,  with  ten 
No.  1  iron  wires  around  it.     Some  kinks  occurred,  and  I  have  in 
my  possession  now  a  kink  which  was  cut  out  three  years  after  it 
was  laid,  for  curiosity,  not  because  it  had  caused  defective  inso- 
lation.   That  cable  is  at  work  at  the  present  moment,  afltf 
thirty-three  years  service,  and  is  the  type  of  nearly  all  existing 
cables.    The  success  of  this  Calais  cable  induced  gentlemen  to 
come  to  me  for  advice  and  assistance  respecting  the  Atlantic  cable 
project.     There  was  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  promotes 
for  light  cables,  which  I  objected  to,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
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to  jovLj  perhaps,  to  know  that  my  declining  to  co-operate  in  that 
great  enterprise,  was  simply  because  I  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  light  cables  proposed  to  be  laid  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  1856-57, 
will  show  that  the  project  for  the  first  cable  across  the  Atlantic 
was  discussed  in  this  room,  when  he  stated,  at  the  time  the  first 
Atlantic  cable  was  under  construction,  as  follows: — ^^^Mr.  Crampton 
remarked  that  several  questions  which  had  been  asked  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  had  not  yet  been  answered.  First,  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  cable.  He  believed  that  the  breaking  strain 
would  be  about  3  tons,  and,  in  his  opinion,  that  was  not  sufficient 
to  guard  against  the  contingencies  that  might  be  expected  to 
arise.  •  •  • 

/^  Having  given  the  subject  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  proposed  Atlantic  cable 
should  be  made  of  such  material  as  to  afford  the  greatest  strength 
with  the  least  weight,  taking  care  that  the  weight  was  sufficient 
to  sink  it  rapidly.  The  iron-wire  covering  adopted  did  not  fulfil 
that  condition.  Now  a  cable  could  be  made  of  steel,  of  the  weight 
of  about  1  ton  to  the  mile,  of  sufficient  strength  to  meet  almost 
any  contingencies  that  might  arise.  Sudden  changes  in  the 
weather  were  most  to  be  feared  in  the  laying  of  the  cable. 
Secently,  when  repairing  the  Calais  cable,  one  day  they  had  fine 
weather,  and  the  next  day  a  gale  came  on  which  obliged  them  to 
run  into  Bamsgate. 

^  He  had  hoped  that  more  definite  opinions  would  have  been 
expressed  on  the  important  question  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph, 
and  the  silence  which  had  been  observed  might  lead  to  the  belief 
of  the  proposed  plan  being  generally  approved  by  the  profession. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  fact ;  contingencies  should  be  prepared 
for,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  present  cable,  and  he  must 
record  his  opinion  that  the  risk  incurred  was  at  least  imprudent." 

My  view  was  that  firom  7  to  8  tons  breaking  strain  should  be 
provided  for  in  dealing  with  this  kind  of  cable.  The  cable  which 
failed  had,  I  believe,  a  breaking  strain  of  something  like  3  tons. 
I  may  have  been  wrong  at  the  time, — I  do  not  say  I  was  not, — but 
I   feel  convinced  that  most  gentlemen  present  who  are  dealing 
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with  this  question  are  adopting  very  neariy  the  same  bfeskiBg 
strain,  i^,  of  7  or  8  tons  to  the  inch,  for  any  reasonably  ligbt 
cable  that  they  now  make. 

With  regard  to  the  grapnel,  I  cannot  see  any  inoonvenienoe  in 
it.  The  cost,  if  it  answers  the  porpose,  is  not  worth  oonsideratiaiL 
I  think  the  proposed  grapnel  should  be  enoooraged,  paiticalariy 
for  light  cables,  because  a  light  cable  has  little  effect  upoa  tiie 
grapnel  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  if  a  connection  can  be 
produced  with  the  pressure  caused  by  the  light  cable,  it  will  be  t 
great  advantage,  and  one  that  should  be  well  considered  by  those 
gentlemen  who  are  more  engaged  in  these  matters  than  I  am. 

Mr.  W.  H.  FbSxce:  I  should  much  have  wished  that  this 
discussion  could  have  been  adjourned  until  another  evening; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  prac- 
tical experience,  will  not  be  here  the  next  time  we  meet,  and  «e 
must  have  from  them  some  little  frirther  explanation. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  pointed  out  that  these 
three  gentlemen  speak  from  actual  experience  in  repairing  these 
very  cables  that  have  been  brought  before  us,  in  deep  water,  and 
under  similar  circumstances  to  those  which  have  been  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Forde  and  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Bright.  I  should  like  to  hafe 
asked  the  authors,  in  the  early  part  of  the  discussion,  to  explam  t 
little  more  folly  what  is  not  very  clear  in  the  paper  in  legai  to 
the  ^'  wringing  "  action.  They  have  brought  before  us  a  distinctiy 
new  fact;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  gentlemen  of  their  practical 
experience  to  have  dared  to  bring  before  a  Society  like  this  a  6^ 
such  as  that  to  which  they  refer,  if  they  had  not  very  good  evidence 
indeed  of  the  existence  of  some  action  in  deep  water  upon  cabte 
which  can  be  explained  by  this  so-called  wringing  effect.  There- 
fore the  first  thing  that  I  should  ask  the  authors  of  the  paper 
would  be  to  explain  a  little  more  fiilly  what  they  mean  by  this 
wringing  force.  But  more  than  that,  it  appears  to  me  that  o; 
friends  at  this  table  who  have  brought  their  guns  to  bear  upon 
the  authors  of  these  papers  have  lost  the  main  point  of  the  ftfen 
— that  is,  not  that  there  have  been  hemp  cables  before,  and  not 
that  there  have  been  two  layers  of  hemp  laid  in  reverse  direction 
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but  that  they  have  brought  before  us  a  cable  so  designed  and  so 
constructed  as  to  resist  this  peculiar  wringing  force  that  is  said 
under  certain  circumstances  to  produce  rupture.  Now,  cables 
have  gone  in  deep  water ;  cables  are  supposed,  as  Mr.  Forde  has 
said,  to  lie  suspended  from  point  to  point,  and  then  to  break  from 
weakness  due  to  decay.  This  is  very  often  given  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  loss  of  cables ;  but  I  take  it  that  the  main  point  in  the 
paper  read  by  Captain  Trott  and  Mr.  Hamilton  is  this,  that  you 
need  not  assume  these  indentations  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean— 
you  need  not  have  suspension  from  peak  to  peak ;  there  is  another 
cause.  If  they  give  proof  to  our  satisfaction  that  there  is  a  wring- 
ing force  in  a  cable  which  comes  into  action  when  the  motion  of 
the  water  or  other  cause  decays  the  outside  wires  so  far  as  to 
reduce  their  strength,  I  can  easily  imderstand  that  if  a  cable  has 
a  twisting  force — I  do  not  say  that  it  has,  I  cannot  speak  from 
experience,  but  Captain  Trott  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  their 
experience,  say  that  it  has— it  will  break.  If  that  be  so,  they 
have  certainly  brought  something  new  to  all  of  us.  I  have  paid 
very  great  attention  to  the  life,  the  durability,  and  the  histoiy  of 
submarine  cables,  but  this  effect  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  it  must  be  new  to  a  great  many  present ;  and  I  would  beg 
of  the  authors  to  let  their  reply  be  particularly  directed  to  the 
further  explanation  of  this  point,  so  as  to  prove  to  our  satis&ction 
the  existence  of  an  unexpected  force,  or  a  real  "mysterious 
agency  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  PBEsmENT  :  As  time  is  getting  on,  and  it  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  adjourn  this  discussion  imtil  our  next  meeting, 
more  especially  as  the  authors  of  the  papers  cannot  then  be 
present)  I  will  only  say  that  Messrs.  IVott  and  Hamilton  asked  us 
for  our  candid  opinion,  and  I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  have  got  it.  I  will  now  ask  them  to  reply,  and  kindly  give 
us  a  little  more  information  as  regards  the  questions  that  have 
been  put. 

Capt.  S.  Trott  :  I  think  I  need  not  go  into  all  the  details  that 
have  been  enumerated,  because  it  matters  little  to  me  how  many 
light  cables  have  been  made.  The  first  one  that  is  quoted  I  may 
as  well  deal  with  at  once.    It  has  been  alluded  to  by  two  or  three 
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gentlemen,  the  President,  Mr.  Forde,  and  Mr.  £.  B.  Bright.  Mr. 
Forde  and  I  have  heard,  on  a  previous  occasion,  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  cables.  This  Donaghadee  cable,  if  you  will  call  it  i 
cable, — ^I  do  not  call  it  a  cable  myself, — was  simply  a  four-stniMl 
rope  with  a  core  in  it,  made  up  in  short  lengths  of  140  &ihoms 
each,  and  afterwards  spliced  together,  probably  made  without  any 
tar,  or  it  may  have  been  white  manilla.  I  saw  the  maker  of  it, 
Mr.  Baker,  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  gave  me  its  history.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  rope  I  would  for  a  moment  reconunend  for  a  telegi^h 
cable.  Here  is  a  piece  of  grappling-rope,  and  a  question  wu 
asked  what  we  intended  to  do  with  the  grappling-rope  attached  to 
the  indicating  grapnel.  This  rope  is  made  to  our  specificatioii, 
and  cannot  twist.  It  is  not  the  best  specimen  that  I  would  like; 
it  was  made  in  a  hurry  to  bring  here.  In  this  rope  is  a  core,aDd 
it  will  stand  what  it  is  intended  for,  although  we  would  not  like 
a  cable  of  that  description.  Doubtless  a  great  many  light  cables 
have  been  made,  but  I  see  from  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
that  they  nearly  all  contained  more  or  less  of  iron-wire  covering) 
and  they  nearly  all  have  parted  in  some  mysterious  way  by  some 
'*  mysterious  agency  "  (I  will  not  give  up  that  term,  it  was  not  of 
my  coining,  but  Dr.  Bussell's) ;  and  there  is  a  mysterious  agency: 
when  the  wires  decay,  certain  things  take  place.  I  now  introduce 
to  you  a  photograph  of  a  fracture  that  occurred  in  a  cable  while 
lying  on  a  perfectly  level  bottom.  [The  photograph  vbs 
passed  round  the  meeting.]  That  cable  was  not  suspended  in 
any  way,  still  the  core  was  severed,  and  by  twisting,  as  the  iron 
wires  show.  I  do  not  believe  in  cables  being  suspended  in  the 
depths  of  the  Atlantic,  as  has  been  stated  here.  An  allusion  va5 
made  to  the  1865  cable  probably  being  suspended,  but  Mr.  Hockin, 
who  was  on  the  expedition  sent  out  to  repair  it,  would  not  state 
the  cause  of  rupture,  when  asked  in  a  room  across  the  street  here 
a  few  years  ago,  although  it  was  tried  to  be  proved  that  that 
cable  was  suspended.  The  soundings  taken  on  the  expedition 
alluded  to  were  some  by  Sir  William  Thomson's  wire,  some  by 
grappling-rope,  and  some  by  a  buoy-rope  and  mushroom  anchor; 
hence  the  difference  in  depth  of  water  obtained.  I  have  taken 
as  many  soundings  in  the  Atlantic  as  most  men,  and  I  know  that 
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there  must  be  a  great  difference  between  soundings  taken  with  a 
grappling-rope  and  soundings  with  a  pianoforte  wire :  the  one  is 
reliable,  the  other  is  not.  I  do  not  think  that  all  the  soundings 
which  the  "  Challenger "  took  were  reliable,  simply  because  rope 
was  used  to  a  great  extent ;  they  might  have  been  much  better 
if  taken  by  wire,  as  recommended  by  Sir  William  Thomson. 
Now,  I  would  state  that  my  experience  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  cables  do  twist,  and  sever  also,  as  shown  in  that  photograph. 
This  is  not  the  best  specimen  I  have  seen;  but  there  is  a 
gentleman  present,  I  think,  who  was  with  me  on  one  occasion, 
representing  a  company,  and  he  saw  an  end  of  cable  hove  on 
board  with  the  iron  wires  reduced  to  needle  points  by  oxidisation, 
and  the  gutta  percha  and  copper  wires  wrung  off  in  short  twists. 
You  will  please  note  in  the  photograph,  that  although  the  wires 
are  themselves  reduced  to  needle  points,  yet  a  few  inches  from 
the  ends  they  would  gauge  up  to  their  full  size ;  therefore  they 
have  the  full  helical  force  left,  and  the  force  being  concentrated 
at  the  weak  place,  a  fracture  of  the  core  is  the  result.  It  is 
useless  to  say  that  a  rope  or  a  cable  that  is  made  hundreds  of 
miles  in  length  has  no  twist  in  it :  it  most  assuredly  has.  You 
may  take  a  rope  or  any  other  cord  you  like ;  unless  it  is  specially 
made  in  reverse  layers,  as  we  have  stated,  there  must  be  turns  in 
it.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  cable  laying  have  seen  the 
marks  on  the  cable  from  pressure  in  the  tanks,  twisting  round 
and  round  after  passing  over  the  ship's  stem  into  the  sea.  I 
would  ask,  what  becomes  of  that  twisting  when  the  cable  is 
lying  on  the  bottom,  and  when  there  is  a  weak  point  put 
into  it,  as  shown  in  the  photograph?  I  would  also  like  to 
ask,  when  a  ship  stops  and  has  to  pick  up,  and  turns  run  out 
from  the  ship's  bow  downwards,  which  they  assuredly  do — I 
have  seen  the  cable  come  up  quite  flat  over  the  sheaves,  the  lay 
much  elongated,  and  the  core  spewing  out — I  would  like  to  ask 
you,  what  becomes  of  the  turns  then  ?  Also,  what  becomes  of  the 
turns  accumulating  on  the  bottom  ?  I  have  seen  a  cable  broken, 
not  once  or  twice,  but  perhaps  thirty  times,  in  picking  up  to 
remove  &ults.  And  from  what  cause?  Not  because  the  cable 
was  weak — not  because  it  could  not  bear  a  sufficient  strain !     It 
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would  break,  not  firom  tension,  bat  generally  vhen  the  ship  wis 
still  and  the  cable  hanging  perpendicolar.  I  suppose  some  of  joa 
have  also  experienced  the  same  thing  when  carrying  out  r^Hi& 
I  think  I  have  lifted  cable  in  deep  water  in  the  Atlantic  almost  ss 
mnch  as  most  men,  and  I  think  I  have  done  more  repairs  w 
cables  in  shallow  water  than  any  other  man,  and  have  gone 
ont  of  my  way  to  see  some  of  the  old  cables  which  have  kng 
since  been  abandoned.  Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  cables 
oxidise,  our  worthy  JPresident  will  know  something  of  the  1867 
cable,  which  was  covered  with  black  iron  wires.  I  picked  np  some 
of  that  cable  in  Placentia  Bay  last  snmmer,  to  see  the  state  of  it, 
and  those  wires,  on  good  bottom,  were  certainly  qnite  as  good  as 
when  they  were  manufactured.  But  as  soon  as  we  got  oat  of  the 
centre  of  the  bay,  where  the  ground  became  rough,  there  vas 
notlung  left  but  the  core  and  its  serving,  with  lumps  of  stone  and 
rust,  but  no  appearance  of  wire  about  it.  That  is  what  oftec 
occurs,  so  that  the  weakest  point  in  a  cable  is  something  like  the 
weakest  link  in  a  chain,  I  imagine. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  some  rough  places  in  the  Atlantie, 
and  there  are  some  differences  in  the  depths  of  water.  I 
discovered  a  very  shallow  place  in  the  Atlantic,  though  it  is  not 
called  by  my  name,  but  is  known  as  the  Faraday  Shoal.  Proper 
soundings  should  be  taken  before  a  cable  is  laid.  I  do  not  think 
any  one  would  go  far  wrong  then,  if  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  is 
allowed  for  slack,  which  is  the  plan  generally  followed,  and  wbiA 
for  the  little  inequalities  of  the  Atlantic  is  more  than  is  required. 
I  am  sorry  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  more  deeply  into  details. 

As  regards  hemp,  here  [producing  it]  is  a  sample  c^  hemp 
which  I  should  be  glad  for  you  to  inspect.  It  has  been  under 
water,  and  I  should  like  any  one  present  to  judge,  if  they  can, 
for  how  long  it  has  been  under  water.  Here  is  a  section  of  the 
same  piece,  taken  from  the  clinch  of  an  anchor  at  a  place  whei« 
it  was  infested  with  insects.    That  is  Bussian  hemp. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Preece  :  There  is  one  other  question  I  should  like 
your  answering  at  the  same  time.  When  cables  break  while  yoo 
are  picking  them  up,  will  you  kindly  indicate  the  positioa'' 
Where  do  they  break-— is  it  near  the  ship,  or  is  it  at  the  bottom  ? 
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Captain  Trott  :  Never  near  the  ship,  unless  by  machinery  or 
something  of  that  sort.  In  all  my  experience  I  never  knew  a 
cable  to  break  on  deck  bat  once*  The  Direct  cable  broke  on  deck 
once,  but  from  what  cause  no  one  ever  knew.  The  breakages  I 
refer  to  always  occur  on  the  bottom,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
strain  on  the  cable.  Given  the  depth  of  water  and  the  type  of 
cable,  say,  2,000  fathoms  or  upwards,  I  can  almost  venture  to  tell 
you  how  much  it  is  possible  to  pick  up.  It  is  when  ships  have 
passed  a  fault,  and  have  to  go  back  to  pick  up,  failure  almost 
invariably  occurs.  Trace  back  any  of  the  breaks,  and  I  will 
engage  to  say  that  they  have  not  occurred  when  the  ship  has 
been  going  steadily  along  and  paying  out,  except  something  may 
have  occurred  in  the  tanks. 

That  hemp  has  been  seventy-nine  years  under  water,  and  is 
now  in  as  good  order  as  when  new. 

Mr.  H.  G.  FoRDE:  Was  it  some  belonging  to  the  "Royal 
George  "  ? 

Captain  Trott  :  No ;  but  some  belonging  to  the  "  Boyal  George  " 
was  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  get  a  piece  to  bring  here.  That  was  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  under  water.  I  have  some  yams  of  it  now,  and  can  tell 
yofu  they  are  pretty  strong. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hamilton  :  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
detain  the  meeting  except  for  a  very  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  stated  that  hemp  was  on  a  new  trial ; 
I  think  it  is  time  that  it  had  one,  for  iron  wire  has  had  a  very 
costly  trial. 

I  will  pass  over  the  remarks  that  referred  to  cables  in  shallow 
water,  because  you  all  know  that  in  the  paper  we  speak  particu- 
larly of  deepHsea  cables. 

Captain  Trott  has  dealt  with  the  light  cables  which  were 
partially  of  iron  and  hemp.  Now  it  has  been  admitted  by  one  of 
the  advocates  of  iron  that  a  compromise  was  necessary  between 
iron  and  hemp. 

As  to  personal  experience  with  regard  to  twisting  and  kinking, 
I  think  it  quite  possible  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  have  dealt 
with  cables  may  not  have  had  that  particular  experience ;  they 
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have  been  always  so  fortunate  as  to  lay  such  perfect  cores  that 
only  few  instances  have  occurred  rendering  it  necessary  for  them 
to  pick  up  in  deep  water.  Immunity  from  faults  in  the  coie  has 
made  the  work  of  paying  out  a  very  pleasant  proceeding;  I  knov 
that  from  experience. 

I  think  it  was  perfectly  fair  for  us  to  quote  from  Br.  Russell's 
book ;  and  I  think  I  might  go  further  and  say,  that  although  the 
old  cable  of  1858  was  alluded  to,  the  same  remarks  would  apply 
to  the  cable  of  1865,  and  that  is  in  the  same  book. 

The  Prestoent  :  No. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hamilton  :  I  have  some  extracts  frx)m  it  here,  Sir, 
and  it  distinctly  states  that  what  had  been  intended  as  the  cable  s 
protection  was  the  source  of  its  weakness  and  ruin,  and  that  is 
mentioned  with  regard  to  the  1865  cable. 

Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  mentions  a  mishap  having  oocnmd 
80  miles  from  Yalentia ;  that  is  not  in  very  deep  water,  I  think. 

Captain  Trott  :  No. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hamilton  :  Of  course  hemp  requires  to  be  protected, 
as  the  iron  does  with  hemp.  I  think,  if  the  iron  wire  has  to  be 
protected  by  hemp,  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  its  weakness. 

As  regards  light  cables,  an  instance  was  given  by  Mr.  Fordecf 
a  failure  10  miles  from  shore,  but  that  is  not  part  of  the  questioL 
Mr.  Forde's  experience  of  light  cables  has  been  very  unfortunate, 
and  is  that  of  many  years  ago.  I  rather  think  that  most  men 
would  have  somewhat  modified  ideas  once  held,  from  obsenatics 
based  on  more  recent  experience. 

The  President  :  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hamilton  :  The  specimen  of  hemp  cable  broagtt 
before  you  to-night  is  only  a  hand-made  specimen,  but  we  har^ 
had  this  type  of  cable  working  under  water  for  eighteen  months 
or  more,  in  a  place  infested  with  marine  animals,  and  no  trouU* 
or  difficulty  has  occurred. 

Mr.  H.  C.  FoRDE :  What  length  ? 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hamilton  :  It  is  a  short  cable  laid  for  a  telephonic 
line.  We  manufactured  it  ourselves,  and  laid  it  acrwB  tt* 
harbour  at  Halifax. 

Mr.  H.  C.  FoRDE :  It  is  not  a  very  long  one. 
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Mr.  F.  A.  Hamilton  :  It  is  a  good  test,  because  injury  is  more 
likely  to  occur  to  it  there  than  in  the  deep  Atlantic.  Concerning 
the  1880  cable  mentioned  by  Mr.  Forde  as  of  an  improved  form, 
the  iron  wires  are  protected  from  corrosion  by  a  process  which  must 
be  very  expensive.  I  would  reiterate  the  remark,  lest  our  state- 
ments should  be  misunderstood,  that  we  advocate  our  type  for 
deep-sea  cables,  and  not  for  shore  ends,  where  abrasion  is  likely 
to  take  place. 

The  breaking  strain  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  cable 
itself.  It  is  a  question  of  the  specific  gravity :  I  think  that  will 
be  seen. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Crampton  :  I  meant  the  actual  breaking  strain  in 
air. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pbeece  :  We  do  not  break  cables  in  air. 

* 

Mr.  F.  A.  EL^LMILTON :  From  4  to  5  tons  in  air,  in  the  specimen 
that  we  have  made  ;  but  you  can  make  it  any  strength  you  like, 
taking  into  consideration  the  weight.  I  may  say  this,  that  an 
iron-armoured  cable,  when  new,  is  very  well  calculated  to  inspire 
great  confidence  in  its  strength,  but  where  there  is  no  weight  to 
be  borne,  surely  it  is  plain  enough  that  there  can  be  no  great 
strain. 

I  think  Captain  Trott  replied  to  the  question  with  regard  to 
the  twisting  or  curling  tendency,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  in 
picking  up  a  cable  the  turns  are  thrown  out,  and  they  accumulate 
at  the  bottom,  and  there  must  be  a  wringing  asunder  of  the 
fabric :  it  occurs  invariably  when  cables  are  picked  up  in  deep 
water. 

The  Pbesident  :  Grentlemen, — ^It  is  now  very  late,  but  I  am 
sore  none  of  you  will  regret  having  been  detained,  as  we  have 
had  two  very  interesting  papers  followed  by  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion. However  much  we  may  have  differed  in  opinion  as 
regards  hemp  versua  iron,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  only  one  opinion 
in  what  I  have  to  propose,  and  that  is  that  we  give  the  authors  of 
the  papers — Captain  Trott,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Kingsford — a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  ventilating  this  interesting  subject.  If 
it  were  possible,  I  am  sure  your  thanks  would  be  more  heartily 
given  when  I  tell  you  that  those  gentlemen  have  presented  to  the 
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Society  the  grapnel  which  is  now  on  the  table,  and  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  most  usefdl  instrument. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  most  heartily  accorded. 

A  ballot  then  took  place,  at  which  the  following  were  elected  :— 

Aa  Foreign  Memhera : 
M.  Demetre  Colintineano.    |    Dr.  M.  J.  Grier.    |    J.  A.  Shennan. 

As  Aeaociates: 


W.  Charles  Benedict. 

Vivian  Bolton  Douglas  Cooper. 

J.  C.  H.  Darby. 

A.  C.  Howard. 

A.  McCurdy. 


R.  McCrowan. 

Sergeant  J.  Mclntyre,  ILE. 

Alfred  Slatter. 

W.  B.  Stainton. 

Lord  Sudeley. 


Alfred  Thompson. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Thursday,  13th  December, 
1883. 


LETTER  FROM  H.  KINGSFORD. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Society  of  TdegraphrEngineert  and  BUeetricians. 

Dear  Sm, 

The  meeting  of  the  29th  ultimo  having  been  brought  to  a 
•close  at  a  late  hour,  and  no  opportunity  having  offered  for  us  to 
answer  the  questions  put,  referring  to  the  grapnel  paper  read  <a 
that  occasion, — ^most  present  then  feeling,  I  think,  that  to  do 
justice  to  the  cable  paper  required  much  more  time  than  it  was 
possible  to  accord  at  one  meeting, — ^I  beg  to  notice  herewith 
the  various  remarks  passed  on  the  first-read  paper. 

To  commence,  then,  with  the  President's  comment,  ^llie 
grapnel  is  undoubtedly  very  ingenious,  but  if  it  had  not  been 
tried  as  stated,  I  should  have  thought  it  impracticable,^  Captain 
Trott  and  I  feel  that  in  having  accomplished  something  wfaidi  Mr. 
Smith,  with  his  world-renowned  ability,  wotild  have  th<4iglit 
impracticable,  we  have  not  lived  in  vain ;  and  •  we  b^  to  ihaak 
him  for  the  very  high  (we  feel,  vastly  too  high)  tiompliment  he  has 
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paid  OS.  In  answer  to  the  President's  question  respecting  the 
rope  to  be  preferably  used  with  the  grapnel,  it  is  that  form 
mentioned  in  the  cable  paper  by  Messrs.  Trott  and  Hamilton. 

It  is  very  gratifiying  to  Captain  Trott  and  myself,  also,  that 
Mr.  Forde  should  consider  our  grapnel  ingenious;  and  with  regard 
to  the  desire  that  gentleman  expressed  to  be  on  board  when  it  is 
tried,  we  can  only  say  how  delighted  we  should  be  to  have  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Forde's  presence.  The  grapnel  has  not  yet  been 
used  in  two  thousand  fiithoms,  but  we  have  every  confidence  in 
its  efficiency  in  that  or  any  other  depth. 

Mr.  Forde's  idea  that  the  grapnel-rope  required  in  a  great 
depth  would  kink  and  twist  unless  swivels  were  used,  is  enter- 
tained as  well  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  will  be  answered  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Bright  says,  first  of  all,  that  there  appears  to  him  ^  to  be 
considerable  difficulty  as  regards  the  insulation  of  such  an 
appliance  to  grapnels,"  owing  to  the  ^Wery  rough  work  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  and  great  hydraulic  pressure  in  deep  water  "  to 
which  cables  are  subjected.  As  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the 
diagrams  accompanying  the  description  of  grapnel,  *Hhe 
insulation  of  the  appliances,"  to  use  Mr.  Bright's  phraseology,  is 
rendered  quite  safe,  such  appliances  being  secured  in  the  grapnel 
in  such  a  manner  that,  unless  the  latter  should  be  ruptured  or  one 
of  the  plungers  depressed,  neither  the  core  therein  nor  the 
contac(>-plate  thereto  attached  could  be  in  any  way  touched, 
however  rocky  may  be  thie  bottom.  Mr.  Bright's  mention  of 
hydraulic  pressure  seems  to  me  to  be  singularly  devoid  of  any 
significance  whatever  in  this  case,  considering  my  remark  that 
**  the  water  is  allowed  firee  access  around  and  about  each  separate 
part,  in  order  that  its  pressure  shall  be  equal  on  all  sides." 

Mr.  Bright  does  not  ^^  see  any  provision  for  attaching  a  length 
of  chain  to  the  grapnel,"  and  adds,  ^^But  whenever  grappling, 
especially  on  rough  ground,  it  is  necessary  to  attach  a  considerable 
length  of  iron  chain  to  prevent  the  abrasion  of  the  grappling- 
rope."  Judging  by  the  grappling,  of  which  I  have  seen  so  much 
during  the  last  few  years,  I  should  say  that  when  a  grapnel  is 
nursed,  so  to  speak,  as  it  always  is  by  a  skilfdl  grappler,  such  iron 
chain  is  not  needed  on  any  bottom,  however  rugged  it  may  be; 
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but,  nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  gnpnel-rope 
being  encased  in  iron  chain  or  any  other  easily  applied  casing  for 
any  desired  length  from  the  grapnel. 

Mr.  Bright's  next  objection  is  ^^  the  necessity  of  using  swireb, 
so  as  to  enable  the  grappling-rope  to  turn,  and  shackles  to  adnnt 
of  putting  on  additional  lengths  of  grappling-rope  when  necesK 
tated  by  various  depths.'' 

I  regret  that  my  own  answer  to  Mr.  Forde's  request  for  in- 
formation on  the  score  of  swivels,  or  their  absence,  must  sene  io 
lieu  of  a  much  more  lucid  one,  which  would  be  tendered  ysm 
Captain  Trott  not  at  present  absent  from  the  city.  I  stated,  is 
my  account  of  the  invention,  that  '^  a  grapnel  will  turn,  and  does 
turn,  with  the  rope ;  a  swivel  is  therefore  of  no  value."  Norn^ 
this  a  mere  dogmatic  assertion,  stem  lieM^ts  having  proved  the 
truth  of  it  over  and  over  again.  The  turns  to  which  Mr.  Biight 
refers,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  both  of  Mr.  Forde  and  the 
former  gentleman,  render  a  swivel  necessary,  are  either  pizt  is 
when  paying  out  slack  rope,— it  being  evident  that  the  rope  viH 
right  itself  when  the  grapnel  is  in  suspension, — or  they  are  pat  k 
by  the  grapnel  itself.  The  result  of  an  equal  number  of  tom^ 
whether  put  in  at  the  ship  or  on  the  bottom,  wotdd  of  course  be 
the  same,  but  in  the  former  case  the  number  of  turns  wonld  be 
limited ;  we  will  consider,  therefore,  the  alternative.  Certainlji 
when  the  grapnel  turns  over  on  the  bottom,  the  rope  will  toe 
also — ^but  what  of  that  ?  Given  any  kind  of  properly-eonstnieted 
hempen  rope,  but  more  especially  the  kind  suggested,  witli  no 
tendency  whatever  to  turn  or  kink,  and  I  ask,  is  sach  a  co- 
incidence possible  that  the  grapnel  should  constantly  meet  wiH^ 
obstacles  which  would  all,  or  nearly  all,  tend  to  turn  it  OTer  i> 
the  same  direction  ;  that  so  many  turns  should  be  in  tU? 
manner  accumulated  in  the  rope  as  to  injure  the  contaxDed  core; 
and  that  all  this  should  take  place  in  the  hoe  of  the  bd  thit 
every  turn  thus  accumulated  in  the  rope  would  be  so  moi 
energy  stored  up,  striving,  of  course,  to  expend  itaelf  in  bns^ 
ing  the  rope  again  to  its  normal  condition— ^without  a  twist :  i: 
energy  which,  when  represented  by  very  many  turns  in  a  lidi^ 
lously  short,  thick  rope,  might  perhaps  be  sufficient)  in  efpeoi* 
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ing  itself,  to  turn  a  grapnel  over  with  it,  but  which  might  be 
totally  disregarded  in  100  &thoms,  to  say  nothing  of  a  length 
twenty  times  as  great  ?  I  think  now  that  by  the  rechictio  ad 
oAaurdum  process  I  have  shown  that  no  danger  is  to  be  antici- 
pated on  the  score  of  the  rope  turning. 

As  regards  the  shackles,  the  grapnel-rope  should  be  long 
enough  for  any  emergency;  and  does  not  the  greater  include 
the  less  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  all  the  grapnel-rope  you 
possess.  Must  we  strive  to  emulate  Newton,  with  his  large  hole 
for  the  cat  and  small  one  for  the  kitten  ? 

Mr.  Bright  next  says,  ^^I  am  a&aid  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  get  such  an  apparatus,  as  described  in  the  paper, 
to  work  satisfactorily  with  the  rough-and-ready  work  that,  especi- 
ally over  rough  ground,  grappling  means;"  and  adds,  *'  I  think 
I  may  say  that  in  grappling  for  one  cable  over  rough  ground,  in 
deep  water,  I  broke  or  bent  fifty  grapnels." 

Certainly  the  work  just  instanced  by  Mr.  Bright  was  ^'  rough- 
and-ready  "  with  a  vengeance,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  has 
never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  such  grappling  as  Mr.  Bright 
mentions.  But  while  I  take  the  opportunity  at  once  thoroughly 
to  disclaim  any  intention  of  giving  hints  on  grappling,  I  would 
remind  Mr.  Bright  that  had  he  used  for  his  rough-and-ready  work 
such  an  appliance  as  I  advocate,  he  might  have  saved  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  and  labour,  and  perhaps  some  few  grapnels, 
as  he  would  have  been  advised  of  ruptures  as  soon  as  they  occurred, 
and  would  no  longer  have  towed  a  partially  or  totally  disabled 
grapnel. 

As  Captain  Trott  stated,  the  cost  would  not  be  prohibitive ; 
and  as  a  saver  of  time,  labour,  and  iron,  it  might  even  have 
proved  an  economy  in  the  somewhat  extreme  case  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bright.  Again,  it  appears  to  Mr.  Bright  that  substances 
other  than  the  cable  may  in  some  parts  of  the  world  act  upon  the 
plungers,  and  thereby  give  &lse  signals ;  and  he  instances  a  case 
(probably  part  of  the  rough-and-ready  work  aforementioned) 
where  he  brought  up  ^^  a  rock  weighing  several  hundredweights, 
that  was  absolutely  jammed  in  the  interstices  of  the  grapnel." 

That  we  anticipated  the  possibility  of  false  signals  arising  in 
VOL.  xn.  36 
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the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Bright,  is  very  true ;  and  in  order  to 
reduce  the  likelihood  to  a  mininmin,  we  suggested  that  guards 
could  be  fitted  to  the  stem,  ^^  to  protect  the  plungeiB  from  the 
pressure  of  ooze^  etc. ;"  but  I  mentioned  that  in  practice  we  had 
not  found  those  guards  to  be  necessary,  although  I  may  state 
here,  the  grapnel  has  been  used  over  rocky  bottoms,  and  also  where 
sea-weed  abounds  in  enormous  quantity. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Crampton's  remarks,  we  thank  that 
gentleman  for  his  kindly  expressions.  That  the  grapnel  will  be 
some  day  serviceable  for  light  cables  we  have  no  doubt;  bat  we 
think  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest  service  in  cases  ci 
cables  whose  iron  armouring  has  become  oxidised,  and  in  its 
application  to  torpedo  work. 
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The  Twelfth  Annual  G-eneral  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Thursday  evening,  13th  December,  1883 — 
Mr.  WiLLOUGHBY  Smtth,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  held  on 
November  29th  were  read  and  approved,  and  the  names  of  new 
candidates  were  announced  and  suspended. 

Donations  to  the  Library  of  the  Society  were  announced  as 
having  been  received  from  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  Col. 
Frank  Bolton,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  B.A.,  and  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  awarded  those  gentlemen  for  their  contributions. 

The  Secbetary  read  the  following  :— 

REPORT    OF   THE    COUNCIL   TO    THE    ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

December,  1883. 

The  Council  are  enabled  to  report  that  the  Society  continues 
to  increase  considerably  in  numbers. 

The  number  of  members -of  each  class  elected  during  the 
year  has  been  as  follows : — 15  Foreign  Members,  10  Members, 
123  Associates,  and  14  Students. 

Besides  these,  31  candidates  have  been  approved  for  ballot 
next  month. 

By  deaths  and  resignations  our  losses  are  as  follows  s — 1  Hon. 
Member,  8  Foreign  Members,  10  Members,  7  Associates,  and* 
1  Student. 

The  losses  by  death  have  been,  unfortunately,  unusually 
severe,  not  perhaps  in  point  of  numbers,  but  in  the  large  propor- 
tion of  eminent  men  among  those  who  have  been  taken  irom  us. 

We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  our  Hon<Hrary  Member,  General 
Sir  Edward  Sabine,  whose  scientific  labours,  more  especially  in 
connection  with  terrestrial  magnetism,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  enumeration;  of  Mr.  C.  V.  Walker,  Past-President,  one 
of  the  oldest  associates  of  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  in  their 
practical  operations,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Electrical 
Society,  of  which  this  Society  is  in  some  respects  the  suceessor ; 
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of  Mr.  Cromwell  Fleetwood  Varley,  well  known  for  his  re8earcfa€s 
in  evexy  branch  of  electrical  science,  and  for  his  nmnerons 
inventions  in  methods  of  its  application ;. of  Alfred  Niandet  and 
L.  Br^gnet,  distingoished  Foreign  Members ;  and  within  the  last 
few  weeks  the  sndden  death  of  Sir  William  Siemens,  twice  oar 
President,  has  inflicted  a  grievons  loss,  not  only  npon  this  Society, 
bat  upon  the  whole  of  the  scientific  world.* 

The  Society  continues  to  be  indebted  to  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  for  the  great  privilege  of  holding  its  meetings 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Institution. 

Of  the  papers  read  during  the  year,  of  which  a  list  is 
subjoined,  several  have  proved  of  great  interest,  especially  Pro- 
fessor Hughes's  paper  ^  On  the  Cause  of  Magnetism ;"  but  the 
Council  regret  that,  among  those  eligible  for  competition  bt 
premiums,  they  are  unable  to  discern  sufficiently  marked  features 
to  justify  their  awarding  more  than  the  Society's  prize  of  £10  to 
Mr.  J.  Munro,  Associate,  for  his  paper  on  a  <<  New  Telephone 
Transmitter.'*  They  are  unable  to  award  either  the  Paris 
Exhibition  premium  or  the  Fahie  premium  for  this  year;  but, 
nevertheless,  desire  to  make  honouAble  mention  of  the  following 
papers,  viz. : — *^  The  Measurement  of  Electricity  for  Commercial 
Purposes,"  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Shoolbred,  Member,  as  a  valuable 
communication  on  the  subject;  and  '^The  Static  InductioD 
Telephone,"  by  Mr.  W.  Moon,  Associate,  for  its  originality. 

The  Council  trust  that  next  year  they  may  find  themselves 
justified  in  awarding  all  the  three  premiums  offered. 

PAPEBB  BEAD  DUBINa  THE  SESSION  1888. 

Dats.  Titu.  Authob. 

Feb.    8.~The  Magnetic  Storm  of  KoTember 

17th|  1882 -  Jamis  Qbatb. 

„      Si—BimultaneoiM  Eff eoti  of  Lightning 

on  Different  Gables       Jaios  Gbatbs. 

„      8w— A  Magnetic  Storm  in  India       ...  E.  O.  Walexs 

„      8.«^artii  Onmnts  in  India E.  O.  Waleeb. 

n      &— Earth  Gorrents,  Sun  Spots,  and 

Electric  Stonns A.  J.  S.  Adami. 


•  A  memoir  of  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens  is  being  specially  pr^axed  for 
thii  Joomal,  and  will  appear  in  a  fatnre  number. 
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DaTB.  TiTLK.  AUTHOl. 

Feb.  22.— The  Measurement  of  Electricity 

for  Commercial  Purposes        ...    J.  K.  Bhoolbeid,  M.Inst.G.E. 

Mar.  8.— Some  New  Forms  of  Telephone 
Transmitters,  with  a  Note  on 
the  Action  of  the  Microphone...    J*  Muneo. 

April  12. — Microphonic  Contacts       ...        ...    Shxltord  BidwilL|  MJL,  LL.B. 

M  12.— The  Influence  of  Surface-con- 
densed Gas  upon  the  Action  of 
the  Microphone I.  FmoBntT  and  A.  W.  Sowakd. 

„     26d— Prof.  Blyth's  Solenoid   Galvano- 

meter        A«  Jahhsok,  FJt.S.E. 

„     26.— The    Physical    Action    of    the 

Microphone         ...    Prof.  D.  E.  Hvohis,  F.B.S. 

,9     26.— A  Static  Induction  Telephone    ...    W.  Mook. 
May  10.— The  Electric   Holophote   Course- 
Indicator,  for  the  Prevention  of 
Collisions  at  Sea J.  H.  A.  MaoDowald,  Q.G. 

„  10.— Electro-Motors  and  their  govern- 
ment          Profs.  W.   E.   ATiTOir,   VJBLM^ 

and  John  Pbut. 

„     24.— The  Cause  of  Evident  Magnetism 

in  Iron,  Steel,  and  other  Mag. 

netic  Metals        Prof.  D.  E,  Huohb,  F.B.S. 

Nov.    8.— Voltarelectric  Induction Wxllovohbt  Smith. 

„     29. — Submarine    Telegraph     Cables: 

their  Decay  and  Benewal       ...    B.  Taorr  and  F.  A.  HAxaTOir. 
99     29. — Trott  and  Kingsford's  Automatic 

Grapnel  for  Submarine  Cables 

and  Torpedo  Lines        •••        ...    H.  KiirasioKD. 
Bee.  18.^ — ^An  Instrument  for  Measuring  the 

the   Strength    of   a  Magnetic 

Field         ...        J.  E.  H.  Goedon,  B.A« 

„     18«— A    Method   of    Calculating   the 

Total  Horse-power  expended  in 

a  Network  of  Conductors  (such, 

for  instance,  as   a  Sjrstem  of 

Street  Mains)      : J.  E.  H.  Gokook,  B.A. 

The  Incorporation  of  the  Society  under  the  Companies'  Act, 
which  v^as  registered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  May  last, 
marks  an  epoch  in  its  history.  The  Articles  of  Association, 
which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  former  Rules  and  Begulations, 
will  be  found  to  di£fer  very  slightly  from  the  latter,  beyond  being 
more  explicit  and  more  conveniently  classified  under  the  various 
sections.    They  were  most  carefully  revised  by  a  CommitCee  of 
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the  Cooncil,  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  legal  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Fletcher  Moolton,  as  one  of  its  members,  and  the  able  serrices 
of  yonr  Honorary  Solicitor,  Mr.  Gr.  L.  Bristow,  tar  whose  generous 
devotion  of  his  time  to  the  matter,  the  Society  is  deefdy  indebted. 
The  question  of  a  Standard  Wire  Crange  has  again  oocopied 
the  attention  of  the  ConnciL 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year  the  Board  of  Trade  invited  the 
opinion  of  the  Society  on  some  modifications  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  Scale  which  they  had  previously  submitted  to  the 
Council,  and  which  the  latter  had  approved,  aocompsnying  the 
expression  of  their  approval  with  a  strong  recommendation  that 
the  value  in  millimdtres  of  the  diffSerent  sizes  should  be  given  in 
a  separate  column. 

The  proposed  modifications  were  in  some  respects  considaed 
objectionable  to  the  Council,  and  a  deputation  of  its  membeis 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Chaney,  the  head  of  the  Standards 
Department,  when  the  matter  was  folly  discussed,  the  result  being 
that  a  Standard  Scale  has  been  adopted  which  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  and  they  are  glad  to  see  that  their  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  metrical  value  being  given,  has  been  acted  upon. 

The  Council  deem  it  their  duty  to  refer  to  the  services  of  the 
Committee  which  they  appointed  to  deal  with  this  matter,  and 
especially  to  the  valuable  cooperation  of  their  Past-President, 
Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  whose  labours  in  connection  with  the  subject 
for  many  years  past  are  well  known,  and  have  materially  conduced 
to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question. 

The  Society  has  again  been  called  upon  to  use  its  influence,  as 
a  Body  representing  electrical  science  and  electrical  industry,  in 
connection  with  the  recent  International  Electrical  Exhibition  at 
Vienna. 

Whto  invited  so  to  do  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Commission,  who  specially  visited  London  in  the  spring  for  that 
purpose,  the  Council  at  once  stated  that,  owing  to  many  drcnm- 
stances,  it  was  not  probable  that  any  large  number  of  exhibitors 
firom  this  country  would  take  part  in  it. 

The  result  proved  that  they  were  right  in  this  anticipatiaD ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  a  Committee  appointed  hr 
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your  Council  to  do  all  that  was  practicable  in  the  matter,  the 
British  Commission,  whom  the  Groyemment  appointed  at  a  very 
late  date, — consisting  of  Lord  Sudeley,  Sir  William  Thomson, 
the  late  Sir  William  Siemens,  and  Sir  Frederick  Abel, — ^found  on 
their  arrival  at  Vienna  but  a  meagre  collection  of  exhibits  in 
the  British  Section.  At  their  urgent  request,  the  Council  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  some  of  the  few  members  of  the  Society 
who  were  accessible  at  that  time  of  the  year,*  the  loan  of  several 
further  exhibits  of  scientific  and  historic  interest,  and  these, 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  together  with 
an  important  addition  made  to  the  collection  already  sent  out  by 
H.M.  Postmaster^General,  rendered  the  British  Section  more 
worthy  of  this  country. 

The  Society  is  much  indebted  to  Herr  Leonhardt,  Secretary 
of  the  Austrian  Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects,  and  also 
Secretary  to  the  Exhibition  Commission,  who  most  kindly  under- 
took the  office  of  honorary  representative  of  the  Society  and  agent 
for  the  British  exhibitors. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  British  Commissioners  mosb 
cordially  approved  and  endorsed  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 
Council  previous  to  their  appointment  by  the  Grovemment,  and 
evinced  their  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  by  appointiog 
the  Society's  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Webb,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Commission  in  London,  and  Lieutenant  Anstruther,  B.E.,  an 
Associate  of  this  Society,  as  Secretary  in  Vienna. 

The  Library  of  the  Society  continues  to  receive  numerous 
accessions,  both  by  purchase  and  through  the  liberality  of  mem- 
bers and  others,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Librarian's  Beport,  appended 
hereto. 

The  Society  is  much  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  who  represent 
it  abroad  as  Local  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Treasurers,  and  whose 
kind  services  materially  facilitate  communication  between  our 
nmnerous  members  abroad  and  the  Secretary  in  London. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  are  in  a  satisfistctoTy  position,  and 

•  Messrs.  Latimer  Clark,  Riusell  Grampton,  William  Groves,  Professor 
Hughes,  F.  Jacob,  Dr.  Obach,  Bobert  Sabine,  A.  Stroh,  Siemens  Bros^  the  late 
Sir  William  Sieniens,  and  Sir  William  Thomson, 
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have  enabled  the  Council,  notwithstanding  the  expenses  ooimected 
with  the  Inooiporation  of  the  Society,  to  sanction  an  increase  in 
the  annual  vote  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  for  binding ;  and 
also,  as  a  tentative  measure,  an  increase  in  the  sum  deyoted  to 
the  preparation  and  translation  of  ^'Abstracts  and  Extracts" 
published  in  the  Society's  Journal.  A  further  amount  of  £155  10s. 
has  been  invested  on  account  of  life  compositions  received  during 
the  current  year,  making  the  total  amount  so  invested  £876  5& 

The  foUovring  Beport  from  the  Librarian  was  then  read :— 

4,  Bboaj)  Sanctuabt,  S.W.,  Loinwir, 

lOih  December,  1883. 
F.  H.  WXBB,  Esq., 

Secretaryj 

Society  of  TeUgraph-Engineere 

and,  Eledrieiani, 
Deab  Sm, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  you,  for  the  infonnstion 

of  the  Council,  my  Fourth  Annual  Beport  upon  the  libraiy  of 

the  Society. 

The  number  of  visitors  who  signed  the  visitors'  book  has 

been  greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  as  will  be  seen  firom  the 

following  figures : — 


1881. 

1881. 

laaiL 

Members 

KoQ-Members 

180 
158 

318 
248 

403 
S40 

Total      

888 

661 

643 

This  result  is  very  satisfactory,  and  shows  that  as  the  Libnir 
is  better  known  its  value  to  those  interested  in  electrical  science 
is  becoming  more  appreciated.  We  continue  to  receive  a  great 
number  of  enquiries  for  information  relating  to  electrical  subjects. 
These  enquiries  do  not  always  entail  very  much  trouble;  but  is 
some  cases  the  information  sought  is  of  such  a  compiehensiTe 
character  as  to  render  it  sometimes  difficult  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  writers,  though  I  am  generally  able  to  give  the 
required  information,  or  indicate  where  it  may  be  found. 
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The  collection  of  electrical  patents  has  been  carefully  kept  up 
to  date,  and  all  the  most  recently  published  specifications  are 
every  week  placed  on  the  Library  table  for  reference.  This  im- 
portant collection  has  been  very  much  referred  to  during  the 
year,  and  has  only  to  be  more  widely  known  to  be  more  fully 
appreciated  by  the  members  of  the  Society  and  the  public. 

The  following  figures  give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  number  of 
electrical  patents  taken  out  during  the  last  five  years : — 

1879.        1880.       1881.       1882.       1883. 

300.  260.  450.  845.  620. 

The  total  number  of  English  patents  taken  out  during  the  last 
two  years,  to  the  7th  instant,  amount  to  11,644,  of  which  no  less 
than  1,465  relate  to  electricity  and  its  applications,  or  equal  to 
about  12'6  per  cent. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  again  due  to  H.M.  Com- 
missioners of  Patents  and  to  Mr.  B.  Morris,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Store  Department,  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  the 
published  specifications  have  been  supplied  to  the  Society. 

The  number  of  works  added  to  the  Library  has  been  far 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  in  some  measure  owing  to  our 
having  been  able  to  secure  a  valuable  collection  of  electrical 
pamphlets  formed  by  our  Past-President,  the  late  C.  V.  Walker. 
The  number  of  works  added  to  the  Library  during  the  last  three 
years,  both  by  presentation  and  by  purchase,  will  be  seen  firom 
the  following  table : — 

KUMBKR  OF  WOBK8  AdDBD  TO  THE   LiBRART. 


1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

• 

By  Presentation    

„  Purchase ... 

166 
62 

151 
94 

204 
284 

Total      

208 

245 

488 

A  catalogue  of  the  recent  accessions  to  date  will  be  found 
appended  hereto,  other  lists  having  been  printed  in  each  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  published  during  the  year. 

Although  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  many  members 
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who  have  presented  copies  of  their  works  to  the  libraty,  I  regret 
that  this  practice  is  not  so  universal  as  could  be  desired.  These 
presentations  are  particularly  necessary,  not  only  in  order  that 
such  works  may  be  properly  preserved  and  catalogued  for  iutme 
reference,  but  in  order  that  the  fond  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Library  Committee  for  the  binding  and  purchase  of  books  and 
periodicals  may  be  reserved,  as  £eur  as  possible,  for  the  purdiase  of 
recent  foreign  works,  and  of  such  works  of  reference  as  should  be, 
but  are  not  in  the  Library.  Many  members  have  expressed  a 
desire  that  a  few  standard  works  on  Chemistry  and  Physis 
should  be  added  to  the  Library ;  and  a  want  has  been  mudi  Mt 
for  some  of  the  old  scientific  serial  publications,  such  as  Breicder^ 
Edmbwrgh  Journal j  NicholaorCa  Jov/maZ  of  NaJtural  PkUosophfj 
SilUman^a  Jowmal^  Poggendorff^s  AnTuxlen,  Proceedmgs  of  ike 
Royal  InstUviion,  Mechanic^  Magazinej  Bepertory  of  ArUj 
Jovt/mal  of  the  Society  of  ArtSj  and  many  others  too  niunerous  to 
mention.  Many  of  these  publications  contain  electrical  papers  of 
the  greatest  importance ;  and  although  something  has  been  done 
towards  making  up  for  the  deficiency  during  the  last  two  years, 
the  amount  voted  for  Library  account  (a  large  percentage  of 
which  is  expended  in  binding)  is  too  small  to  allow  of  the 
purchase  of  these  serials,  many  of  which  are  very  costly.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  we  should  be  glad  to  place  upon  the  shelves 
any  donations  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Louis  Crossley,  who  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  some  years  ago  a  complete  set  of  the 
Philoaophical  Transactiona  of  the  Royal  Society, 

In  addition  to  the  periodicals  referred  to  in  the  list  published 
in  Part  47,  Vol.  XU.  of  the  Society's  Journal,  several  others  are 
regularly  received,  and  our  collection  of  current  scientific  peri- 
odicals is  now  a  very  complete  one. 

During  the  year  I  submitted  to  the  Libraiy  and  Editing 
Committee  a  proposal  for  the  compilation  of  a  catalogue  of 
electrical  literature,  classified  into  subjects.  This  proposal  wa5 
accepted  by  the  Committee,  and  I  have  made  considerable  progress 
with  the  work.  It  is,  however,  one  of  great  labour,  and  it  wiU  be 
some  time  before  I  shall  be  able  to  report  its  oompletia&. 

At  the  desire  of  the  ^'  Committee  of  Advice  with  remoct  to 
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the  International  Congress  for  the  Determination  of  Electrical 
Units,''  I  prepared  a  complete  catalogue  of  ail  the  English  works 
relating  to  Earth  Corrents.  This  catalogne,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  published  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  is  appended  hereto. 

I  represented  the  Library  at  the  Annual  Conference  of 
librarians,  held  this  year  at  Liverpool,  and  was  again  elected  a 
Member  of  Council  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Li  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  my  efforts  shall  be  devoted  in  the  future, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  towards  making  the  important 
collection  under  my  charge  as  useful  as  it  can  be  to  those 
interested  in  electrical  science. 

I  am, 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  J.  FBOBT, 

LibraHan, 

The  meeting  approved  of  the  foregoing  Reports  being  adopted, 
and  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  voting-papers  having  been  deposited,  Mr.  B.  Collett  and 
Mr.  W.  Kieser  were  appointed  scrutineers. 

Professor  G-.  C  Foster  :  May  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion, which  is  an  outcome  of  the  Council's  Report,  that  we  should 
offer  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  our  cordial  thanks  for 
the  hospitality  which  they  have  during  the  past  year  continued 
to  us,  and  which  they  have  extended  to  the  Society  since  its 
foundation.  I  need  not  remind  the  Society  how  much  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  our  meetings  since  the  beginning  has 
been  contributed  to  by  the  kindness  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  I  will  therefore,  without  further  preface,  move  the 
following  resolution : — ^  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
presented  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  for  their  kindness  and  liberality  in  continuing  to  allow 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  to  be  held  in  their  Lecture  Hall." 
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Col.  E.  D.  Malcolm,  C.B.,  R.E.,  seconded  the  propodtioDy 
which  was  heartily  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  Graves  :  There  is  one  gentleman  whose  special  claims 
to  the  thanks  of  the  Society  eminently  deserve  onr  reoognitiai 
and  acknowledgment — I  refer  to  our  Honorary  Solicitor,  Mr.  G. 
Bristow.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Society  his  time  and 
trouble  have  always  been  at  our  service,  and  he  has  never  spared 
himself  any  exertions  that  were  requisite  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  advice  in  matters  that  concerned  his  profession.  In  &ct, 
he  has  been  throughout  our  legal  guide,  philosopher,  and  firiend. 
During  the  past  year,  however,  a  special  call  has  been  made  npoo 
his  exertions :  he  has  been  particularly  engaged  in  our  interests 
in  efifecting  our  metamorphosis  from  a  voluntary  associatioii, 
without  any  legal  status,  to  a  fully  registered  Limited  LiabOitj 
Company.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Moulton,  our  legal  Member 
of  Council,  many  important  and  engrossing  duties  in  connectiaa 
with  the  task  have  been  performed ;  and  it  is  speciaUy  noteworthy 
that  the  work  has  been  done  purely  in  the  interest  of  the  afiairs 
of  the  Society,  no  expense  thereby  arising  excepting  the  rmaToidr 
able  charge  for  stamps  and  things  of  that  kind.  Therefore  it  15 
unnecessary  for  me  to  use  many  words  to  invite  you  to  accept  the 
proposition  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me — **  That  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Bristow  for  his  valuable  services  in 
connection  with  the  incorporation  of  the  Society." 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Hy.  Edmunds,  Jun.,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President:  I  also  have  a  pleasing  duty  to  perform  ir 
asking  you  to  give  your  cordial  thanks  to  our  Honorary  Secretsrie 
and  Treasurers  abroad.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  Membeis 
of  the  Council  how  those  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society,  and  they  certainly  deserve  our  best  thanks. 
I  therefore  propose — ^^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  gir^  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  represented  the  Society  abroad  a^ 
Local  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Treasurers  during  the  past  year. 
for  their  kind  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Society." 

The  proposition  was  heartily  agreed  to. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Spagnoletti  :  I  have  very  much  pleasure  indeed  ia 
proposing  the  next  vote  of  thanks.    '^  Good  vrine  needs  no  bosh,* 
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and  therefore  I  am  sure  that  the  vote  of  thanks  I  am  about  to 
propose  will  need  no  words  of  commendation  from  me.  The 
proposition  is  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Honorary  Treasurer.  As 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  may  say  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  on  several  occasions  of  seeing  the  very  careful 
and  studious  attention  he  pays  to  the  accounts  of  the  Society, 
which  are  most  carefully  and  properly  scrutinised  by  him.  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  moving — ^^  That  a  vote  of  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due  to  Mr.  E.  Graves,  Honorary  Treasurer,  for  his 
watchful  care  over  the  finances  of  the  Society." 

Major  B.  Y.  Armstrong,  B.E.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  Graves  :  I  am  very  glad,  gentlemen,  that  the 
management  of  the  finances  of  the  Society  meets  with  your 
approval.  My  own  share  in  it  has  been  very  little ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that,  since  I  took  the  office  of  your  Treasurer,  we 
have  passed  firom  a  state  which  I  may  call  insolvency,  to  that  of 
investors  of  capital,.and  that  fact  in  itself  is  the  most  satisfactory 
answer  I  can  give  to  the  vote  of  thanks  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  give  me. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  :^ 

ON  AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR  MEASURING  THE  STRENGTH 

OF  A  MAGNETIC  FIELD. 

By  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  B.A. 

In  the  construction  of  dynamo  machines,  it  is  extremely 
important  to  know  the  true  field  that  our  magnets  produce.  We 
do  not,  when  we  have  got  a  general  idea  before  us  of  a  new 
dynamo,  want  to  spend  the  money,  and,  perhaps  what  is  worse, 
the  time,  required  to  complete  the  dynamo  before  we  have  any 
notion  of  what  the  strength  of  the  field  is.  It  is  a  very  great 
advantage  if  we  can  construct  one  single  magnet  of  the  size  that 
we  think  is  about  right,  and  then  try  what  its  field  is.  There  are 
various  ways  of  measuring  magnetic  fields,  including  the  ordinary 
way  of  measuring  the  earth's  horizontal  magnetic  field,  which 
consists  in  vibrating  a  small  magnet ;  but  none  of  them  are  quite 
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satisfactory  for  the  very  powerful  field  produced  in  dynamo 
machines,  because,  if  the  magnet  happens  to  stick  for  an  instant, 
the  magnetism  of  the  magnet  of  the  dynamo  is  so  strong  that  h, 
destroys  or  reverses  the  magnet ;  in  fact,  if  the  iron  cannot  tun 
round,  it  turns  the  magnet  round  without  it.  For  that  reaan 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  instrument  that  will  measure  mag- 
netic fields  in  a  manner  that  will  be  quite  independent  of 
disturbing  causes,  and  I  have  here  an  instrument  which  is  baaed 
on  one  invented  by  M.  Verdet,  the  French  physicist,  and  used  br 
him  in  his  experiments  on  magnetism  and  polarised  light.  I  have 
used  this  instrument  a  good  deal,  and  have  found  it  a  very  fiuii; 
satisfactory  instrument.  It  is  really  a  very  minute  dynamo 
machine  which  turns  in  the  field,  but  it  only  makes  one  qnaiter- 
turn.  If  a  small  coil  of  wire  is  moved  through  a  quarter-tnm  in 
a  magnetic  field,  the  total  number  of  coulombs  of  electnatj 
generated  in  it  depends  merely  on  the  magnetic  field,  and  for  a 
given  coil  and  resistance  upon  nothing  else,  being  independent  of 
the  speed  of  motion.  If  the  motion  is  made  rapidly  then^  if  the 
terminals  of  the  coil  of  wire  are  connected  to  a  suitable  galvan- 
ometer, the  needle  will  make  a  sudden  swing,  and  the  sine  of 
half  the  angle  of  swing  is  proportional  to  the  total  quantity  of 
electricity  generated — ^that  is,  is  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  magnetic  field.  If  we  use  a  reflecting  galvanometer, 
shunted  down  properly  so  as  to  keep  the  deflection  extremelj 
small,  then  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  will  be  measured,  noc 
by  the  sine  of  half  the  swing,  but  practically  by  the  swing  itselfL 
Therefore,  if  we  can  turn  a  small  bobbin  of  wire  rapidly  and 
suddenly  a  quarter-turn  in  a  magnetic  field,  and  connect  it  to  a 
reflecting  galvanometer  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  be  qnite  undid- 
turbed  by  the  magnetic  field,  we  shall  get  an  aocurate  measure- 
ment of  the  strength  of  that  field.  Of  course  that  is  not  a 
measure  in  absolute  units,  but  we  can  reduce  it  to  absolute  units* 
if  required,  by  causing  the  same  instrument  to  move  under  the 
influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  whose  strength  we  know,  br 
the  ordinary  methods;  or,  what  is  more  important,  if  we  have  a 
dynamo  of  a  certain  size,  we  can  put  side  by  side  two  magnets, 
one  of  which  is  exactly  similar  to  that  in  the  working  dynamo 
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and  the  other  is  the  magnet  of  the  proposed  dynamo,  and  can  so 
compare  the  fields  produced  by  them.  Also,  by  such  an  instru- 
ment we  can  find  out  how  soon  the  magnets  become  saturated,  by 
sending  currents  of  varying  intensity  through  the  coils  of  the 
magnets  and  taking  the  field  step  by  step  corresponding  to  those 
currents,  and  so  draw  a  curve  showing  the  relation  of  the  magnetic 
field  to  the  strength  of  the  current. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  very  small  coil  of  wire,  which 
turns  through  90^  round  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  own  axis. 
In  working,  contact  is  broken,  then  the  coil  turned  90^  by  hand ; 
then  contact  is  restored,  and,  the  handle  being  released,  the  coil 
flies  back  through  the  90^,  under  the  pressure  of  a  spring,  when 
immediately  the  needle  gives  a  swing,  and  the  limit  of  that  swing 
is  an  exact  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  field,  or  at  least  it  is 
quite  exact  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  This  instrument 
serves  not  only  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  field  at  one  point, 
but  to  make  a  complete  chart  or  map  of  the  field,  and  to  map  out 
the  whole  of  the  lines  of  force ;  and  it  is  in  the  method  of  doing 
this  that  this  instrument  differs  from  the  old  one  of  M.  Verdet. 
The  vertical  height  above  the  magnetic  pole  is  regulated  by 
sliding  the  coil  up  and  down  on  the  stem,  and  is  indicated  by  a 
scale  of  inches  graduated  on  the  stem. 

[The  various  ways  of  setting  the  instrument  for  obtaining 
different  observations  were  explained  to  the  meeting  by  Mr. 
Gordon.] 

The  instrument  is  made  to  project  over  the  end  of  the  base, 
and  the  reason  of  that  is,  because  we  often  want  to  see  how  much 
the  magnetic  field  will  be  disturbed  by  the  iron  core  of  the  arma- 
ture ;  and  in  order  to  do  that  the  iron  core  of  the  armature  is  put 
into  position  when  the  observation  is  taken,  and  the  projecting 
piece  of  the  instrument  enables  the  effect  of  its  presence  to  be 
observed. 

This  instrument  can  be  used  for  two  different  purposes. 
Firstly,  by  its  means  the  strength  of  magnets  of  different  sizes 
can  be  compared.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  wind  their 
bobbins  with  wire  of  the  same  gauge,  and  then  connect  the  two 
magnets  in  series,  and  put  one  of  Professor  Ayrton's,  or  other 
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absolute  galvanometer,  in  circuit.  Then  we  shall  know  what 
current  we  have,  and  we  know  that  we  are  expending  the  same 
horse-power  per  cubic  inch  of  the  wire  space  in  magnetising  both 
magnets.  When  we  have  determined  the  relative  strength  of 
our  magnets,  we  know  that  the  magnet  we  have  been  experiment- 
ing on  will  have  exactly  the  same  strength  when  the  same  horse- 
power has  been  expended  in  magnetising  it,  even  if  we  wound  it 
of  an  entirely  different  gauge  and  used  a  different  electro-motiye 
force,  as  long  as  the  product  of  the  electro-motive  force  a&d 
current  remains  the  same. 

Secondly,  we  can  see  to  what  extent  it  is  advantageous  to 
increase  the  magnetising  currents  in  a  magnet,  because,  as  yoa 
all  know,  the  time  of  saturation  comes  when  even  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  magnetising  current  does  not  make  any  appreciable 
further  increase  in  the  magnetic  field,  and  of  course  long  before 
that  is  the  time  to  stop  increasing  the  current  in  the  magnets  of 
dynamo-machines. 

The  Pkesident  :  Before  we  discuss  what  Mr.  Grordon  has  jut 
said,  we  will  take  his  second  paper,  and  discuss  the  two  together. 

The  scrutineers,  however,  advise  me  that  the  result  of  the 
ballot  for  Officers  for  the  coming  year  is  as  foUows,  so  I  will 
announce  the  results  first  :— 


President. 
Professor  W.  G.  Adams,  F.E.S. 


C.  E.  SPAGNOLETn. 

Professor  D.  E.  Hughes,  F.E.S. 


Vice-Presidenis. 

Sir  Charles  Bright,  MJnst  C.E. 
Edward  Graves. 
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W.  T.  Ansell. 

Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S. 
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B.  E.  Crompton. 

W.  Crookes,  F.E.S. 


H.  C.  FoRDE,  M.  Inst  aE. 
J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  B.A. 
Dr.  J.  H.  HoPKiMSOif ,  M.A.,F.B& 
Col.  E.  D.  Malcolm,  B.E.,  CJ* 
Alexander  Siemens. 
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AsaodcUe  MeTnibera  of  Council, 

Capt.  O.  W.  Addison,  R.E.         |  G-eo.  Chatterton. 

Mabtin  F.  Boberts,  F.C.S. 

Honorary  Treasurer. 
Edward  Graves. 

Honorary  Secretary. 
Colonel  Frank  Bolton. 

AudUora. 
J.  Wagstaff  Blundell.  I  Fred.  C.  Danvers. 

Honorary  Solicitora. 
Wilson,  Bristows,  &  Carpmael. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs.  B.  CoUett  and  W. 
Kieser  for  acting  as  scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 
The  following  paper  was  then  read  :— 

ON  A  METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  THE  TOTAL  HOBSE- 
POWEB  EXPENDED  IN  A  NETWOBK  OF  CONDUCT- 
OBS  (SUCH,  FOB  INSTANCE,  AS  A  SYSTEM  OF 
STBEET  MAINS). 

By  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  B.A.,  Member. 

In  all  systems  of  electric  lighting  it  is  important  to  know 
what  proportion  of  the  electricity  generated  is  utilised  in  the 
lamps,  and  what  proportion  is  wasted  in  heating  the  conductor. 

When  we  have  a  rule  for  determining  this  we  can  properly 
apportion  the  diameter  of  each  conductor  to  the  current  it  has  to 
carry,  and  to  the  distance  to  which  it  has  to  carry  it ;  so  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  may  not,  by  making  the  conductor  too  small, 
expend  too  great  a  quantity  of  coal  in  forcing  the  current  through 
ity  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  making  it  too  large,  so  increase  our 
capital  expenditure  on  copper  that  the  interest  on  it  is  too  large 
a  proportion  of  the  annual  rental  which  we  can  charge  for  the 
electricity  used  in  the  lamps. 
VOL.  xn.  37 
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When  the  same  cwmmi  posses  throngh  two  resistances,  such, 
for  instance,  as  a  wire  and  the  lamps  fed  by  it,  the  horse-poveTs 
expended  in  the  two  resistances  respectively  is  simply  propor- 
tional to  the  resistances.  For,  if  r  and  r'  are  the  two  resistances, 
the  horse-powers  expended  in  them  by  the  aafii«  cwntrrd  (C)  are 
respectively, 


and 


and  their  ratios  are 

0) 

T 

Tie" 

When,  as  in  arc-lighting,  the  lamps  are  all  placed  in  series, 
the  determination  of  the  relative  horse-powers  is  very  simple,  for 
the  wire  is  of  uniform  section  throughout,  and  its  total  resistance 
is  its  resistance  per  yard  multiplied  by  its  length  in  yards. 

The  resistance  of  each  lamp  is  known,  and  the  total  lamp- 
resistance  is  the  sum  of  these  resistances. 

Example. — Sixteen  arc  lamps,  each  of  2-1  ohms  resistance,  are 
placed  on  a  circuit  of  450  yards  long,  consisting  of  a  wire  having 
a  resistance  of  '006  ohm  per  yard.  What  proportion  of  the 
horse-power  is  used  and  wasted  respectively? 

The  lamp-resistance  r=16x2*l  =  33*6  ohms. 

The  wire-resistance  r'  =  450  x  -006  =  2*7  ohms. 

The  ratio 

H.P.   ^  /  .   2-7   _ 

ILP.   "  r  "■  33¥  "   "^' 

or  8  per  cent. 

Note. — ^We  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  ratio  of  hone- 
power,  waisted  to  horse-power  used  with  the  ratio  of  horse-povo* 
wasted  to  total  horse-power. 

The  latter  is  the  ratio  of  wasted  horse-power  to  the  sum  of  the 
wasted  and  used  horse-powers,  or 

H.P.  +  H.P.'        ^*^ 
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This,  in  the  case  when  the  current  is  the  same  throughout 
the  circuit,  still  depends  only  the  resistances  and  is  given  by  the 
formula 

H.P/ T  y«\ 

H.P.  +  H.P/~iHV       ^  ^ 

With  a  circuit  as  given  in  the  previous  example,  the  ratio  of 
the  horse-power  wasted  to  the  total  horse-power  would  be 

2*7 
-_-- — --- s='074,  or  7-4  per  cent. 

33-6 +2-7  '  ^ 

With  one  group  of  incandescent  lamps,  either  in  quantity 
series,  or  of  any  combination  of  the  two  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
pair  of  leads,  as  in  Fig.  1,  the  problem  of  the  determination  of 
the  relative  horse-powers  wasted  and  used  is  equally  simple ;  for 


-^y'"""^  T        T         ^Lawys 


Poles 


TlQ.   1. 

the  wire  being  of  uniform  section,  we  know  its  resistance,  and  the 
resistance  (B)  of  the  group  of  lamps  is  given  by  the  usual  formula 

where  r  is  the  resistance  of  one  lamp,  8  the  number  of  lamps  in 
series  in  each  branch,  and  q  the  number  of  branches  arranged  in 
quantity. 

The  current  in  every  part  of  the  leads  being  the  same  as  the 
current  in  the  group  of  lamps,  the  relative  horse-powers  are  still 
proportional  to  the  relative  resistances. 

We  see  in  all  these  problems  that  the  longer  the  conductor  is, 
the  thicker  it  must  be ;  for  if  a  given  conductor  wastes  a  certain 
horse-power,  and  we  wish  to  double  its  length,  i.«.,  to  put  the 
lamps  twice  as  fieur  from  the  machine,  without  increasing  the 
waste,  we  must  also  double  its  sectional  area,  so  as  to  keep  the 
resistance  constant. 

In  practical  incandescent  lighting,  however,  the  lamps  are 
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distributed  at  intervals  along  the  pair  of  oondactors,  as  in  Fig.  2, 
and  the  problem  at  once  becomes  much  more  complex,  because 
different  parts  of  the  conductors  are  carrying  currents  of  different 
strengths,  and  the  simple  formula  (1)  is  no  longer  applicable. 

For  in  Fig.  2,  if  we  consider  the  branches  Lj,  L|,  etc,  as 
single  lamps, 

the  portion  a  of  the  conductor  carries  the  current  of  1  lamp. 
„        6  „  „  2  lamps. 

99  ^  9J  99  •*       » 

»  ^  »  »  ^       » 

If  we  consider  the  conductors  +  d  a  and  —  d  a  in  Fig.  2  to 
be  the  wires  laid  along  a  side  street,  then  the  branches  Li  L,,  etc, 
will  not  be  single  lamps,  but  may  each  be  considered  to  represent 
the  whole  group  of  lamps  in  one  house ;  while,  if  we  consider  the 
conductors  to  be  the  mains  in  a  principal  street,  the  branches 
Li  L^,  etc.,  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  sub-mains 
branching  into  the  side  streets. 


<^± 


tt 


Dyneumo 

P9U9 


Oh     cx     %     6^^ 


—         ^ 


Pro.  2. 


We  see  that  L^  L^,  etc.,  are  not  necessarily  equal  to  one 
another. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  horse-powers  used  and 
wasted  in  a  system  of  town  supply,  I  prefer  to  use  the  following 
method  : — 

We  first  mark  out  on  a  large-scale  map  of  the  district  the 
number  of  lamps  likely  to  be  required  in  each  block  or  house. 

We  then  draw  the  street-mains  and  branches  radiating  from 
the  engine-house  to  the  houses  to  be  lighted. 

We  then,  starting  from  the  furthest  points  on  each  branch, 
work  up  towards  the  engine-house,  marking  on  each  branch  and 
main  the  number  of  lamps  it  has  to  carry. 

In  a  district  so  marked  out  we  may  use  plain  numbers  to  re- 
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present  the  number  of  lamps*  in  the  block  or  house  on  which  they 
are  marked,  and  numbers  surrounded  by  a  circle  for  the  number 
of  lamps  whose  current  is  carried  by  the  wire  near  which  they  are 
written. 

To  avoid  confusion,  the  +  conductor  only  is  shown,  and  when 
the  H.P.  wasted  in  it  has  been  obtained,  the  result  must  be 
doubled  to  obtain  the  total  waste  in  the  +  and  —  conductors. 
Knowing  the  current  used  per  lamp,  we  know  the  number  of 
ampdres  which  each  wire  has  to  carry. 

We  note  that  the  ^^  carrying "  number  in  each  branch  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  numbers  beyond  it,  t.f.,  on  the  side  furthest  from 
the  dynamo  in  that  branch. 

In  order  to  secwre  the  greatest  economy  of  copper  and  of  coals, 
the  eedion  of  the  conductor  must  be  direcUy  proportwrvoX  to  the 
current  it  has  to  carry,  i.e.,  a«  we  leave  the  dynamo,  the  section  of 
conductor  must  diminish  after  each  branch  leaves  it,  in  order 
thai  the  same  number  of  amph'es  per  square  inch  may  be  carried 
by  every  part  of  the  conductors  throughout  the  system. 

This  condition  being  given,  then,  for  a  given  district  mapped 
out,  the  amount  of  H.P.  wasted  in  the  conductors  is  simply 
proportional  to  the  number  of  ampdres  per  square  inch  which  we 
use. 

By  the  method  we  are  about  to  explain,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  horse-power  wasted  in  the  whole  district  for  any 
given  number  of  ampdres  per  square  inch. 

In  order  to  find  the  amperes  per  square  inch  corresponding  to 
the  particular  percentage  horse-power  that  we  are  prepared  to 
waste,  we  must  assume  some  number  of  amperes  arbitrarily,  and 
find  the  actual  horse-power  wasted,  and  then  the  required  number 
of  amperes  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  required  horse-power 
that  the  arbitrarily-assumed  number  does  to  the  horse-power 
corresponding  to  it.  (4) 


*  The  number  of  lamps  need  not  be  quite  the  total  number  erected,  but 
should  be  the  total  number  likely  to  be  ordinarily  in  uie.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  provide  copper  to  be  always  in  position  for  lamps  that  are  only  lighted 
occasionally.  In  putting  on  extra  lamps  for  short  periods,  care  musty 
however,  be  taken  that  the  heating  limit  is  not  approached. 
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For  example,  suppose  in  a  system  where,  say,  100  HJ.  is 

being  used  in  lamps,  we  are  prepared  to  waste  12^  H.P«,  and  tbat 

with  an  assumed  current  of  500  amperes  per  sqiiare  inch  we  find, 

by  the  method  of  calculation  which  we  are  about  to  give,  that  we 

waste  16  H.P.,  then  the  right  number  of  amperes  per  square  inch 

for  us  to  use  is 

12i 
-#  X  500  =  390  amperes  per  square  inch  ; 


and,  if  we  have  calculated  the  section  of  copper  on  the  basis  of  500 
ampdres  per  square  inch,  we  must  increase  that  section  in  the  ratio 
of  16  to  12^. 

Calculation  of  H.P.  Wasted. 

We  now  come  to  the  method  of  calculating  the  horse-power 
wasted  in  a  system  of  conductors  when  a  current  of  a  certain 
number  of  amperes  per  square  inch  is  flowing  through  it. 

When  there  are  the  same  number  of  ampdres  per  square  inch 
in  a  system,  the  horae-power  wasted  in  each  cubic  inch  of  eap^ 
is  the  same  throughout  the  whole  system  or  district. 

The  resistance  between  the  two  faces  of  an  inch  cube  of 
copper  is  ^0000007  (seven  ten-millionths)  of  an  ohm. 

The  horse-power  (which  we  will  call  H.P.)  expended  in  a  cubie 
inch  of  copper  with  a  current  of  G  amperes  per  square  inch,  is 

WW^  ^  ^  '0000007 

•ri»x»—  '7  A(\  '•*         *••         Ky^ 

With  500  ampdres  per  square  inch,  the  horse-power  per  cul»c 

inch  is 

==^     500*  X  -0000007  *  ^^^^, , 

H.P.  = j^ =  -000234        ...         (6) 


When  we  know  this  constant,  H.P.,  and  also  the  total  number 
of  cubic  inches  of  copper  in  the  district^  we  know  the  total  horse- 
power wasted  in  the  district. 

To  determine  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  copx>er  in  th« 
district,  we  return  to  our  map,  on  which  the  number  of  lamps  in 
each  branch  is  marked,  and  we  calculate  a  constant  for  the  area 
of  copper  per  lamp  corresponding  to  our  assumed  current  of,  say* 
500  ampdres  per  square  inch. 
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For  instance,  if  each  lamp  takes  *85  ampere,  then  for  each 

lamp  we  must  have 

'85 

«gg  =  'OOl?  square  inch  of  copper. 

We  then  multiply  the  number  of  lamps  on  each  section  of  the 
branch  or  main  by  this  new  constant,  and  we  get  the  required 
area  of  this  section,  which  we  can  mark  on  it  on  the  map. 

We  next  multiply  the  area  of  each  section  by  its  length  in 
inches,  and  this  gives  us  its  volume  in  cubic  inches. 

Adding  all  the  results  thus  obtained  together,  we  get  the 
total  number  of  cubic  inches  of  copper  in  the  positive  leads 
throughout  the  district. 

Twice  this  result  is  the  total  amount  in  the  +  and  —  leads 
together. 

Multiplying  this  result  by  H.P.,  the  horse-power  constant, 
(which,  when  G  =  500,  is  equal  to  -000234),  v^  get  the  total 
horse-power  wasted  in  the  copper  in  the  whole  system. 

If  the  H.P.  wasted  is  more  or  less  than  the  desired  amount, 
we,  as  we  said  before,  alter  C  proportionately  to  the  desired 
change  in  the  H.P.  wasted. 

We  of  course  know  the  H.P.  expended  in  the  lamps,  as  we 
kQow  the  number  of  lamps  and  the  H.P.  expended  in  each. 

If  H.P.I,  is  the  total  H.P.  used  in  the  lamps,  and  H  J^.^  the 
total  HJP.  wasted,  then  the  percentage  P.^  of  the  whole  H.P. 
expended  which  is  wasted  in  the  leads  is 

100  H.P.^ 
^•^"H.P.j.-hH.P.w     ^^ 

As  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  we  have  assumed  that  all  the 

lamps  are  alight  whenever  the  current  is  flowing. 

In  practice  this  will  not  be  the  case,  and  we  must  note  that  if^ 
the  conductors  remaining  unchanged,  we  diminish  the  number  of 
lamps  on  every  branch  in  a  certain  uniform,  ratio,  we  shall 
diminish  the  wasted  H.P.  in  ike  squa/re  of  that  ratio. 

That  is,  if  when  1,000  lamps  are  burning  we  are  using 
100  H.P.  and  wasting  10  H.P.,  then,  if  we  reduce  the  number  of 
lamps  to  500,  we  shall  reduce  the  used  H.P.  in  the  ratio  of  -^Vir> 
i.e.,  to  50  H.P.,  but  we  shall  reduce  the  wasted  H.P.'  in  the  ratio 
^f  (i^ftfe)**  or  to  ^  of  its  former  amount,  namely,  to  2^  ELP. 
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To  pat  this  in  symbolical  form,  we  may  say  that,  with  a  given 
system  of  oondactors,  if 

H.P.WM  ^  the  H.P.  wasted  when  M  lamps  are  bmning, 
and 

then 

■tl.l;  •^UH  ^    [  -srjz  I     Xl«lr»^|^||  •••  ,.«  •••  ,«,  ^o^ 


This  formula  is,  as  we  said  above,  only  correct  when  the 
number  of  lamps  diminishes  uniformly  over  the  whole  systeED, 
i.€.,  when  an  equal  proportion  of  the  lamps  in  ereiy  block  ire 
turned  out  simultaneously. 

In  districts  containing  the  same -class  of  hooses,  the  conditioo 
is  sufficiently  nearly  approximated  to  in  practice  to  make  the 
formula  (8)  a  usefiil  one  in  calculating  probable  waste.  Assuming, 
then,  this  condition,  we  can,  if  we  know  the  general  aroagc 
habits  of  the  district  as  to  the  use  of  light,  calculate  the  total 
relative  quantities  of  coals  which  will  be  used  in  the  engines  in 
producing  useful  and  wasted  electricity  respectively. 

We  will  use  the  symbol  H.P.H.  for  "  horse-power-hour,"  lA 
for  a  H.P.  working  for  an  hour.  Thus,  20  H.P.  working  tor  3 
hours  would  be  equal  to  60  H.P.H. 

The  coals  used  in  an  engine  are  practically  proportional  to  the 
H.P.H.,  {.€.,  to  the  H.P.  developed,  multiplied  by  the  boon 
during  which  the  engine  works.  In  order  to  determine  the  ratio 
of  the  coals  used  in  producing  wasted  and  useful  electricity,  we 
must  take  the  H.P.H.  used  and  wasted  hour  by  hour  thioughont 
the  night. 

This  will  be  best  understood  by  an  example. 

Suppose  that  we  have  1,000  lamps  and  a  given  system  of 
mains,  such  that,  when  all  the  lamps  are  on,  we  use  100  HJP.  and 
waste  10  H.P.,  and  suppose  that  the  number  of  lamps  in  use  at  the 
different  parts  of  the  night  are  as  in  the  first  two  columns  of  the 
following  table,  then  the  H.P.H.'s  used  and  wasted  will  be  as  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  columns  respectively,  where  the  letters  L  aiul 
W  stand  for  "used  in  lamps"  and  "  wasted**  respectively. 
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Honn. 

Lamps 
boming. 

H.P.I. 

H.P.W 

H.P.H.Z. 

H.P.H.W 

Before  6  p.m. 

5-6    „ 

6-7    „ 

7-10  „ 

lO-ll  „ 

11-12  „ 
12—2  ajn. 
After  2    „ 

Very  few 

100 

600 
1,000 

800 

400 

200 
Very  few 

Inappreciable 

10 

50 
100 

80 

40 

20 
Inappreciable 

Inappreciable 

•1 

2-5 

lOO 

6*4 

1-6 

•4 

Inappreciable 

10 
60 
800 
80 
40 
40 

•1 

2-5 

80K) 

64 

1-6 

•8 

ToUl        520 

41-4 

Thus,  althoagh  the  percentage  H.P.  wasted  when  all  the  lamps 
are  on  is  from  (7), 

P.W  =  lo^iooTlo  ~  *'®  P®^  ^^^' 

yet  the  percentage  of  coals  wasted  in  the  whole  night  is  only 

^  41 '4 

P.^  =  100  520  +  41-4  ~  ^'^  P^^  ^^^* 

The  PREsmENT :  The  subject  brought  before  us  by  Air. 
Gordon  is  at  the  present  time  a  very  important  one,  but  it  is  one 
with  which  I  am  not  directly  connected,  therefore  I  will  not 
occupy  or  waste  your  time  with  any  remarks  of  my  own.  I  see 
many  gentlemen  here  present  who  are  more  competent  to  discuss 
the  question  than  I  am,  and  I  now  beg  of  them  to  give  us  their 
opinions  on  what  we  have  heard  to-night. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Croufton  said  that  such  a  mathematical  and 
interesting  paper  could  not  be  fairly  criticised  without  full 
consideration.  The  first  noticeable  feature  in  the  paper  was 
Mr.  Gordon's  assertion  that,  ^^in  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
economy  of  copper,  as  well  as  of  fuel  consumption,  the  section  of 
the  conductor  must  be  directly  proportional  to  the  current  it  has 
to  carry,  ^.e.,  as  we  get  more  distant  frt>m  the  dynamo  the  section 
of  the  conductor  must  diminish  after  each  branch  leaves  it,  in 
order  that  the  same  number  of  ampdres  per  square  inch  may  be 
carried  by  every  part  of  the  conductors  throughout  the  system.** 
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In  fact,  Mr.  Gordon  supposed  the  system  of  conductors  to  be  like 
a  tree  branching  out  with  tapering  limbs,  the  fine  twigs  repre- 
senting the  extremities.  He  was  afraid  that  such  a  state  of 
things  would  never  be  found  in  real  practice,  but  that  the  con- 
ductors must  in  most  cases  form  a  network  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  district  to  be  supplied  with  electricity.  Again, 
other  network  systems  must  be  connected  on  to  it  which,  if  Hi. 
Gordon's  tree-like  form  were  adopted,  would  require  the  con- 
nections between  the  two  networks  to  be  through  the  fine  twigs, 
a  result  which  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

These  conditions  rendered  it  necessary  to  keep  the  section  of 
the  conductor  constant,  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  twigs,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  whole  network,  and  this  necessity  altered  the 
weight  of  copper  from  that  calculated  for  by  Mr.  Gt)rdon  so 
enormously  as  to  make  his  rule  of  small  practical  service. 

Again,  the  whole  of  the  calculations  made  by  Mr.  Gordon  were 
based  on  two  suppositions,  ;/ird^,  that  one  simple  network  would  be 
employed;  second,  that  the  weight  of  copper  to  be  used  in  the 
mains  depended  upon  the  amount  of  horse-power  which  could  be 
afibrded  to  be  wasted  in  the  mains.  Whereas,  those  who  had 
been  looking  into  this  question  found  that  the  real  oonsideration 
governing  the  weight  of  copper  was  that  of  keeping  the  potential 
or  E.M.F.  in  the  mains  within  very  narrow  limits.  These  limits 
had  been  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  5  per  cent,  on  ather 
side  of  the  standard  E.M.F.;  but  actual  piBctice  showed  that 
even  this  variation  caused  far  too  great  variation  in  the  amount 
of  light  given  by  an  incandescent  light  worked  up  to  an  economial 
temperature  of  filament.  Experiments  showed  that  from  2  to  2^ 
per  cent,  on  either  side  of  the  standard  would  probably  be  the 
utmost  variation  which  would  be  tolerated  by  the  users  of  the 
electricity.  In  order  to  maintain  the  E.M.F.  in  the  mains  at  or 
near  the  houses  within  these  very  narrow  limits,  the  simple  tree* 
like  form  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  far  more  complex  system. 

It  appeared  probable  that  the  houses  must  be  connected 
on  to  a  network  extending  over  the  whole  area.  The  section 
of  the  conductor  forming  the  network  must  be  oonstaat. 
His    own    investigations    led    him    to    suppose    that    a   com* 
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paratively  light  section  of  main  in  the  network,  fed  at  many 
points  by  feeders  of  light  section,  as  compared  with  the  current 
they  would  have  to  carry  (at  times  of  excessive  demand),  would 
be  the  method  most  likely  to  utilise  the  copper  in  the  mains  to- 
best  advantage.  In  laying  out  such  a  system  of  mains,  the 
section  of  conductor  of  the  network  would  depend  on  the  number 
and  distance  apart  of  the  points  at  which  the  feeder-mains  are 
attached  to  the  network,  and  must  be  calculated  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  extreme  fall  in  E.M.F.  from  these  feeding  points  to 
the  lamps  in  the  house  must  not  exceed  the  above-mentioned 
limits.  The  section  of  the  feeder-mains  might  be  calculated  by 
some  modification  of  Sir  Wm.  Thomson's  rule,  which  would  take 
into  consideration  on  the  one  side  the  interest,  etc.,  on  the 
capital  charge  of  the  first  cost  of  mains,  including  copper,  insu- 
lation, and  roadwork;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  cost  of  the 
loss  in  horse-power  during  the  comparatively  short  time  during 
which  the  feeders  would  have  heavy  currents  passing  through 
them. 

As  he  had  said  before,  to  do  these  matters  full  justice  requires 
more  time  and  consideration  than  could  possibly  be  given  to  it  in 
the  general  discussion. 

He  noticed  the  term  "horse-power  hours"  used  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
and  suggested  that  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  adopt 
for  all  such  calculations  the  official  "  imit "  of  1,000  volt-amp^es 
flowing  for  one  hour,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  all  the 
electric  lighting  provisional  orders.  This  unit  is  about  equal  to 
1^  horse-power  for  an  hour,  and  as  it  is  to  be  the  legal  measure  of 
electricity  it  was  as  well  to  become  at  once  accustomed  to  its  use. 

Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton  :  Mr.  Crompton  has  put  the  matter 
very  clearly.  There  are  two  totally  different  points  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  deciding  on  the  size  of  the  conductor  to  be 
used  for  electric-lighting  mains — one,  the  question  of  the  horse- 
power wasted  in  the  conductor;  the  other  (and  a  much  more 
important  one),  the  necessity  for  arranging  the  conductors  in  such 
A  way  that  the  potential  difference  shall  not  differ  seriously  firom 
house  to  house,  or,  what  is  still  more  important,  shall  not  differ 
seriously  in  the  same  house  from  hour  to  hour. 
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Five  per  cent,  difference,  allowed  in  the  Provisional  Orders,  is 
far  too  great ;  four  per  cent.  I  find  also  too  great,  for  with  that 
variation  of  the  potential  in  the  terminals,  I  find  lights  go  np  and 
down  in  a  most  serious  and  annoying  way. 

The  question  of  the  horse-power  expended  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  fully  dealt  with  by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  his 
communication  to  the  British  Association  in  1881,  in  whidi  he 
considered  very  carefully  as  to  what  should  be  the  proper  section 
to  give  to  a  conductor.  He  showed  that  if  you  were  only  con- 
sidering the  question  of  the  power  wasted  in  the  conductor,  and 
not  going  into  the  question  of  difference  of  potentials  at  different 
points,  but  merely,  as  I  have  said,  considering  the  power  wasted 
in  transmitting  electricity  for  a  certain  distance,  then  that  the 
section  of  conductor  ought  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
current,  and  independent  of  the  length.  And  further,  that  takmg 
as  £10  per  annum  the  commercial  value  of  a  horse-power  in 
England,  and  the  value  of  good  conductivity  copper  as  something 
like  £70  per  ton,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  you  want 
the  waste  of  horse-power  in  heating  the  wire,  plue  the  waste  of 
interest  on  capital  expended  in  the  copper  lying,  so  to  say,  useless 
in  the  street,  then  you  ought  to  put  about  (if  I  remember  rightly) 
one  square  centimdtre  of  copper  for  every  50  amperes,  which  I 
think  comes  to  about  a  square  inch  for  every  250  amperes,  Thit 
calculation  has,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question  of  safety.  His  conclusion,  mathematically  arrived  at, 
leads  also  to  the  result  that  the  value  of  the  horse-power  wasted 
in  heating  the  conductor  must  be  equal  to  the  interest  on  capital 
expended. 

Mr.  Crompton  most  properly  drew  attention  to  the  very  im- 
portant question  of  arranging  the  conductors  so  that  there  shall 
not  be  more  than  but  a  very  limited  amount  of  fluctuation  of 
potential  difference  at  the  terminals  of  the  house.  That  is  an 
extremely  complicated  matter,  and  cannot  be  settled  by  any  easy 
rule.  Thomson's  rule  would  apply  if  the  generaUnr  was  at  a  given 
point,  and  the  first  set  of  houses  at,  say,  a  mile  away,  and  woaM 
show  the  money  required  in  copper,  disregarding  the  sheathing 
of  the  copper — it  would  tell  you  the  proper  diameter  to  give  ti> 
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your  conductor ;  and  then  comes  the  very  serious  question  as  to 
how  the  houses  are  to  be  joined  on  to  this  main  conductor. 

As  regards  the  very  ingenious  apparatus  which  Mr.  Gordon 
has  brought  before  us  for  measuring  the  strength  of  a  magnetic 
field,  I  would  feel  obliged  if  he  will  kindly  tell  us  how  the 
measurement  is  to  be  taken  when  we  want  to  know  the  strength 
of  the  magnetic  field  between  the  iron  of  the  armature  and  the 
iron  of  the  field-magnet.    The  space  is  too  small  to  insert  this 
instrument;  and  one  cannot  remove,  say,  the  iron  of  the  armature 
and  measure  the  field  produced  by  the  field-magnet  near  the  place 
previously  occupied  by  the  iron  of  the  armature,  and  thus  presume 
that  the  new  field  is  the  same  as  the  old  one  which  you  wished 
to  measure.    The  iron  of  the  armature  not  only   strengthens 
the  field,  but  completely  modifies  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
force.     Take,  for  example,  a  Grramme,  or  Edison,  or  Siemens 
machine,  then   if  the  iron  of  the  armature  were  removed  the 
field  would  be  very  weak,  owing  to  the  projections  of  the  pole- 
pieces  of  the  field-magnet  leading  the  lines  of  force  away  firom 
the  space  which  is  usually  occupied  by  the  armature.    In  fact, 
measurements  made  without  the  armature  in  position  would  give 
no  indication  of  what  the  field  was  when  the  armature  was  there. 
But  if  the  armature  is  in  position,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  piece  of 
apparatus  like  that  of  Mr.  Gordon's  between  the  iron  of  the 
armature  and   that  of  the    field-magnet,  and  consequently  an 
extremely  thin  coil  of  wire  has  been  adopted  by  other  experi- 
menters for  the  purpose ;  the  ends  of  such  a  coil  are  joined  to  a 
galvanometer,  and  then,  the  thin  flat  coil  having  been  put  at  the 
spot  where  we  desire  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field, 
it  is  suddenly  jerked  away,  and  the  galvanometer  deflection  gives 
us  what  we  desire.    Any  field  measurer,  to  be  of  real  service,  must 
be  able  to  be  put  in  the  place  where  you  want  to  measure  the 
strength  of  a  magnetic  field,  and  must  not,  in  order  to  be  used, 
necessitate  removal  of  the  mass  of  iron  which  is  there  when  you 
are  using  the  machine,  and  which  most  seriously  alters  both  the 
distribution  and  number  of  Unes  of  force. 

Professor  G.  C.  Foster  asked  Mr.  Gordon  why  his  instrument 
for  measuring  the  strength  of  a  magnetic  field  moved  through 
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a  quarter-revolution,  instead  of  a  half-revolution,  which  at  first 
sight  would  appear  to  be  better,  because  the  movement  most 
either  begin  or  end  at  a  point  of  maximnni  induction,  and  a  small 
error  in  the  amount  of  motion  (if  the  motion  were  a  little  more 
or  less  than  an  exact  quarter-revolution)  would  cause  aa  error  in 
the  measurement  obtained.  But  if  the  rotation  were  thnnigh 
two  right  angles,  starting  &om  a  position  of  minimum  action  and 
passing  to  another  position  of  minimum  action,  any  little  error  at 
the  starting  or  ending  would  have  scarcely  any  influence  on  the 
measurement. 

As  to  the  use  of  a  shunt  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gordon,  the 
Society  would  remember  a  paper,  read  in  one  of  the  early  yean 
of  its  meetings,  by  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  who  pointed  out  what  vas 
very  well  known  to  electricians,  that  although  a  shtmted  galvao- 
ometer  may  give  an  accurate  measurement  for  a  steady  current, 
it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  used  without  consideration  in  the  case  of 
an  instantaneous  current :  the  shunt-ratio  was  different  in  that 
case.  It  would  appear  preferable  to  reduce  the  throw  of  Ht 
galvanometer  by  putting  in  resistance  rather  than  by  shunting 
in  such  a  case. 

Professor  D.  E.  Hughes  had  as  yet  no  opportunity  of  expeii- 
menting  upon  the  powerful  electro-magnet  of  dynamo  machines, 
but  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  upon  the  cause  of  magnet- 
ism he  often  needed  some  method  of  reading  the  amonnt  of 
•evident  magnetism  on  different  parts  of  the  same  bar  or  sheet  of 
iron  or  steel. 

He  had  shown  in  his  late  paper  upon  the  theory  of  magnetism, 
that  if  soft  iron  had  mechanical  vibrations  given  to  it>  snch  a? 
blows  from  a  wooden  mallet,  or  slight  bending  to  and  firo,  that 
the  molecules  were  allowed  far  greater  freedom  during  this  vibra- 
tion, and  rotated  in  accordance  with  the  exterior  directing  force, 
the  force  observed  on  the  rod  being  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  exterior  field.  Now,  by  placing  a  soft  iron  wire  nesr  or  is 
contact  with  different  parts  of  a  magnet,  vibrating  it  whilst  in  thi^ 
position,  we  could  remove  the  rod  and  take  measures  of  the  amonoi 
of  evident  magnetism  induced  in  the  rod  by  its  contact  at  anj 
given  spot.    The  rod  should  be  rendered  neutral  before  each  trial 
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by  vibrating  it  in  a  neutral  field,  or  east  and  west.  We  can  thus 
easily  map  out  the  distribution  of  evident  magnetism  on  small 
bars  and  sheets,  the  operation  being  very  similar  to  the  '^  proof 
plane  "  employed  many  years  since  for  static  electricity. 

He  could  not  say  that  this  method  would  have  any  value  for 
the  purpose  for  which  Mr.  Gordon  had  designed  his  admirable 
instrument.  The  instrument  of  Mr.  Gordon  he  regarded  as  being 
designed  for  the  special  conditions  which  he  had  mentioned,  and 
for  this  h^  thought  it  to  be  perfectly  adapted. 

Mr.  GiSBERT  Kapp  asked  whether  it  was  a  matter  of  importance 
what  position  the  axle  of  the  small  dynamo  occupied  in  relation 
to  the  edge  of  the  pole-pieces,  or  to  the  force  of  it.  If  an  error 
were  made  in  setting  the  instrument  to  the  correct  angle  it  might 
make  the  observations  erroneous. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blakesley  thought  that  some  confusion  existed 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  law  of  economy  ruling  the  dimensions 
of  conductors,  and  he  hoped  he  could  put  the  matter  in  a  some- 
what clearer  light.    Mr.  Gordon  gave  the  law  as  having  merely  to 
do  with  electrical  quantities,  whereas  it  involved  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  in  the   cost  of  materials   and  power.      Sir  William 
Thomson's  law  was  only  true  of  a  conductor  the  cost  of  which 
varied  as  its  cross-section,  but  every  one  knew  that  there  were 
elements  of  expense  in  installing  a  conductor  which  did  not  vary 
in  this  way.     Some  items,  indeed,  would  not  change  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  conductor  at  all,  e.g,y  the  rent  of  a  subway, 
within  limits.     Other  items  would  vary  merely  as  the  diameter  of 
the  conductor.    In  a  land-cable  well  insulated  and  covered  with 
gutta  percha  and  jute,  it  will  be  found  that  the  expense  represents 
ing  this  covering  (i.e.,  the  whole  expense  less  the  expense  of  the 
bare  conductor)  varies  nearly  as  the  diameter  of  the  conductor, 
and  is  often  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  expense.    Again, 
the  cost  of  galvanising  should  vary  as  the  diameter,  or,  if  a  cable 
were  sheathed  in  a  mantle  of  lead  of  a  certain  fixed  thickness,  so 
as  to  keep  the  capacity  of  the  cable  the  same,  then  the  cost  of 
this  lead  would  be  as  the  diameter  of  the  conductor. 

Now,  in  taking  these  matters  into  consideration  when  fixing 
the  size  of  the  most  economical  conductor, — ^in  the  first  place,  firom 
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the  whole  expense  of  the  installation  must  be  deducted  entirely 
those  items  which  are  independent  of  the  size  of  the  conductor; 
secondly,  a  further  deduction  must  be  made  of  half  the  expenses, 
which  vary  as  the  diameter  or  square  root  of  the  cross-sectioiL 
Then  the  interest  on  the  remainder  should  be  equal  to  the  yearly 
cost  of  the  energy  absorbed  in  the  conductor,  when  the  economical 
dimension  is  attained.  He  gave  the  following  proof  of  the 
propositions  :— 

Let  the  yearly  interest  on  a  conductor  be  composed  of  three 
terms — 

1st,  a,  a  constant  term ; 

2nd,  6  A^,  a  term  varying  as  the  diameter ; 

3rd,  c  A,  a  term  varying  as  the  area  of  cross-section, 
where  a,  b,  c  are  constants,  and  A  is  the  area  of  cross-section. 
Let  the  expense  of  absorption  in  the  same  time  be  represented  by 

the  term  d  — ^,  where  (2  is  a  constant,  C  is  the  current,  t  the  time 

A, 

during  which  it  is  employed.     Then  the   whole  expense,  £,  is 
obviously  the  sum  of  these  four  terms — that  is, 

A 

and  this  has  to  be  made  a  minimum,  a  condition  determined  by 

the  equation 

h  _  d.(?t 

*  A*  "*■  ^  "      A"     ' 
The  inspection  of  this  shows  that  the  current  is  not  propor- 
tional to  the  cross-section,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  h  is  zero 
or  negligible.     If  the  above  equation  is  multiplied  through  by  A, 
it  becomes — 

A 

The  first  term  on  the  left  is  half  the  expense  varying  as  the 
diameter ;  the  second  term  is  the  whole  expense  varying  as  the 
cross-section.  The  constant  term  a  has  disappeared,  and  the  term 
on  the  right  is  the  yearly  expense  of  absorption ;  which  proves 
the  propositions  stated. 

Professor  W.  E.  Aybton  was  obliged  to  the  last  speaker 
for    drawing  attention  to    an    apparent  omission  on  his  part 
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in  reference  to   Sir  William  Thomson's  law.     In  his  remarks, 
however,  he  was  not  drawing  attention  to  what  might  occur  in 
practice,  but  simply  to  Sir  William  Thomson's  law.    As  a  matter 
of  &ct,  when  his  colleagues  and  himself  were  making  calculations 
last  year  for  underground  wires  on  a  very  large  scale,  in  Paris, 
he  had  to  take  into  account,  not  merely  the  cost  of  copper,  but 
of  iron  pipes,  paraffin  oil,  and  jute,  which  was  the  material  pro- 
posed for  insulating  the  wire,  and  of  course,  as  Mr.  Blakesley  had 
said,  things  which  were  not  proportional  to  the  sectional  area  of 
the  copper  had  to  be  considered,  and  the  result  would  not  be  that 
of  Sir  William  Thomson's  law.     Sir  William  Thomson's  law  was 
given  for  overhead  wires  between  Niagara  and  New  York,  and 
would  apply*  because  in  that  case  the  cost  of  the  wire  was  very 
much  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  insulation.    In  small  installa- 
tions, even  where  bare  wires  and  insulators  were  used  (and  he 
knew  of  a  considerable  installation  that  was  now  being  made  in 
a  large  public  building),  Sir  William  Thomson's  law  might  also 
not  apply,  because  the  labour  of  erecting  wire  was  a  serious 
matter,  and  was  not  taken  into  account  in  Sir  William  Thomson's 
equations. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Carus  Wilson  said  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
have  some  further  explanation  as  to  what  Mr.  G-ordon  meant 
when  he  said :  **  We  then,  starting  from  the  furthest  points  on 
each  branch,  work  up  towards  the  engine-house,  marking  an  each 
branch  and  main  the  number  of  lamps  it  has  to  carry  J*  That 
seemed  to  him  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  whole  arrangement. 
With  a  single  street  it  was  easy  to  find  the  total  current  it  would 
have  to  carry ;  but  the  difficulty  arises  when  we  come  to  a  net- 
work. To  determine  what  current  each  street  of  a  network  should 
carry  is  a  very  laborious  matter  to  work  out  arithmetically. 
Some  graphic  method  might  perhaps  be  possible :  Mr.  Gordon 
could  perhaps  state  how  he  proposed  to  do  it. 

Mr.  J.  £.  H.  (xORDON,  in  reply,  said:  As  to  the  advantage 
of  a  half-turn  instead  of  a  quarter-turn,  suggested  by  Professor 
Foster,  no  doubt,  as  the  instrument  now  stands  before  you,  a 
half-turn  would  be  more  advantageous ;  but  we  veiy  often  want 
to  know  the  magnetic  force  when  the  coil  is  close  down  on  the 
VOL.  xn.  38 
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magnet  pole,  and  in  such  a  position  there  would  not  be  room 
for  the  lever  to  work.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  get  within  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  pole,  and  a  half-turn  airangemem 
would  pull  us  up  an  inch  more,  while  the  bottom  inch  is  a  vm 
important  part  to  investigate,  and  in  designing  the  instnunen:. 
I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  sacrifice  the  accuracy  to  be  obtained 
by  half  a  turn  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  quite  close  to  the  pde. 

With  regard  to  the  shunted  galvanometer,  if  I  compared  a 
strong  magnet  with  a  weak  one,  I  should  not  propose  to  worktk 
galvanometer  without  any  shunts  with  the  latter  and  pot  in 
shunts  with  the  former :  I  am  quite  aware  that  that  vonld  luc 
give  a  proper  comparison.  With  the  same  shunt  in  throngbooi 
the  whole  experiment  we  take  the  field  proportionate  to  tte 
swing,  and  that  is  the  way  we  always  work  in  practice.  I  shoold 
never  think  of  using  different  shunts  in  two  experiments  whic: 
are  comparable  to  each  other ;  but  in  spite  of  the  necessitj  d 
using  shimts  which  it  involves,  I  prefer  an  instrument  where  ihf 
strength  of  the  field  is  proportionate  to  the  deflection  instead  (^ 
to  the  sine  of  half  the  angle,  which  would  be  too  complex  to  vork 
out. 

As  to  what  Professor  Ayrton  said  in  regard  to  the  armature^- 
as  I  think  I  explained,  the  whole  reason  for  tixB  projection  o&  tii< 
base  of  the  instrument  was  that  it  might  be  brought  up  close  U 
an  armature.  There  would  be  difficulty  in  introducing  it  io  tke 
Edison  machine  (which  was  referred  to  by  Professor  Ayrtoo);  to 
we  make  a  different  type  of  machine  where  we  can  gd;  all  lo^^ 
the  armature  coil  without  difficulty.  In  regard  to  the  coils  oaed 
in  my  machines,  we  can  get  quite  close  to  the  cores,  and  do  fi 
the  cores  in  position  before  using  the  machine.  If  we  altered  ocr 
type,  I  should  adopt  Professor  Ayrton's  suggestion,  and  alter  oe 
instrument  accordingly ;  but,  as  it  has  been  made  for  our  omiJSt 
we  find  we  can  get  all  round  the  cores  of  oiur  armature-coils  ^ 
the  way  in  which  it  is  arranged,  and  can  get  at  every  part  of  ^ 
machine.  I  want  to  measure  the  field  where  the  wire  1%  ^ 
where  the  current  is  generated,  and  there  the  instnuaest 
will  go.  I  am  quite  aware  that  we  do  not  get  an  aocanc' 
measurement,  because  the  field  is  different  when  the  maohu^  ^ 
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in  motion  to  when  it  is  at  rest ;  but  I  do  contend  that  with  such 
an  instrument  we  get  a  useful  guide  in  designing  the  machine, 
and  are  more  likely  to  approximate  to  a  good  machine  after  we 
have  tried  the  magnets  with  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  (im- 
perfect though  it  may  be)  than  if  we  were  to  build  a  machine 
without  any  experiment  at  all. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  Professor  Hughes  said 
about  the  method  of  working  with  little  bits  of  iron  and  small 
magnets—— 

Professor  Hughes  :  Large  magnets. 

Mr.  J.  £.  H.  Gordon  :  Large  magnets  and  small  pieces  of  iron. 
The  magnets  that  we  use  would  pull  a  spanner  out  of  a  man's 
hand  6  or  8  inches  away.  I  have  seen  a  carpenter's  wooden  2-fQot 
rule  placed  against  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  standing  straight  out, 
caused  by  the  magnet  acting  on  the  little  clip  put  over  the  end^of 
the  rule  to  prevent  fraying ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  attempted 
to  employ  such  magnets  as  Professor  Hughes  mentioned,  they 
could  not  be  held  at  any  particular  angle.  The  vibrating  arrange- 
ment would  be  much  more  accurate  for  any  small  magnetic  forces, 
such  as  the  earth's  force ;  but  the  method  I  have  shown  is  meant 
as  a  practical  one  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  using' magnets 
when  the  field  is  strong  enough  to  pull  them  out  of  their  supports, 
or  to  demagnetise  them. 

As  to  what  Mr^  Gisbert  Kapp  said  about  position,  I  should 
think  that  an  alteration  in  positi<m  would  make  a  difference.  I 
have  not  made  accurate  experiments  on  that  yet^  but  have  been 
careful  to  put  the  instrument  in  the  same  relative  position  in 
each  two  cases.  In  fact,  the  practical  way  ia  which  we  use  the 
instrument  is  rather  more  simple  than  that  described. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  mains,  I  must  point  out  to 
Mr.  Crompton  that  I  did  not  call  my  paper  ^^  a  method  of  finally 
calculating  the  best  proportion  to  give  to  mains,"  but  '*  a  method 
of  calculating  the  horse-power  expended  in  mains."  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  horse-power  eiqpended  in.  mains  is  not  the  only 
consideration  which  should  guide  us  in  settling  our  siae;  but, 
as  I  have  said,  the  method  of  determining  the  &11  of  electro- 
motive force  is  an  extremely  complex  thing,  but  the  horse^power 
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expended  is  closely  connected  with  it.     When  the  horse-pover 
expended  is   small,  the   fall  of  potential  is  small;  and  a  cal- 
culation of  the  amoxmt  of  horse-power  wasted  in  the  nuisv 
and  the  percentage  horse-power  so  wasted,  will  give  ns  a  gocc 
deal  of  valuable  information,  and   I  do  not  claim  more  tha: 
that   for  the  method ;  and  having  worked   out  this  as  a  iv 
approximation,  any  further  information  that  we  can,  by  calcu!> 
tion  or  experiment,  get  as  to  what  the  fell  of  potential  majK 
will  be  extremely  valuable.     There  is  nothing  in  the  calcolatioas 
that  prevents  us  having  feeders.    I  am  not  assuming  that  tk 
calculations  are  final,  but  they  give  us  a  good  deal  of  valoaM' 
information ;  and  I  think  the  practical  way  is  to  consider  the  net- 
work cut  at  certain  points  (and  of  course  we  put  it  togeth^: 
afterwards),  and  work  out  as  near  as  we  can  what  the  modificati*: 
ought  to  be.    But  Mr.  Grompton's  view,  that  it  is  necessair  t> 
make  the  conductor  of  the  same  section  throughout,  certainly 
startled  me.     I  think  the  copper  bill  would  be  something  ve:; 
terrible ;  it  seems  to  me  that  in  that  case  there  would  be  agp»' 
portion  of  the  copper  conveying  much  less  current  than  it  inn>'^ 
reasonably  carry,  and  in  another  portion  too  much  current  woo/i 
pass.    That  is  a  question  which  only  experience  can  decide,  aa: 
which  I  hope  both  Mr.  Crompton  and  ourselves  will  have  an  ear> 
opportunity  of  testing  practically. 

What  I  had  to  say  as  to  Sir  William  Thomson's  law  has  be^^ 
anticipated  by  Mr.  Blakesley.  That  law  is  very  interesdc^ 
scientifically,  and  would  be  of  practical  value  if  the  coDdtici<^- 
could  be  floated  in  the  air ;  but  it  does  not  take  into  account  tb? 
cost  of  insulation,  or  of  boilers,  dynamos,  etc,  all  of  which  mcs 
be  considered  in  making  up  the  total  expense ;  therefore  I  caoi^'^ 
see  that  the  law,  however  interesting  scientifically,  is  of  ^J 
practical  use. 

Then  Mr.  Cams  Wilson  asked  a  question  as  to  the  nmay' 
of  lamps.  We  plot  out  on  the  map  the  number  of  lamps  tL»' 
each  house  is  likely  to  require,  and  so  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  posaV 
how  many  each  main  will  have  to  supply,  and  a  margin  is  aOovK 
in  excess  of  the  probable  number :  that  is  as  near  as  we  can  g^  •' 
public  district^lighting.    In  private  district  lighting,  where  *' 


property  la  all  nnder  one  hand,  the  number  of  lamps  is  known 
with  accuracy,  but  with  public  lighting  a  guess  is  the  only  thing 
possible. 

Professor  Ayrton  remarked  that  he  had  instanced  an  Edison 
or  a  Siemens  machine,  bat  that  his  observations  would  apply 
equally  well  to  Mr.  Gordon's  own  machine,  shown  in  the  following 
figure,  where  A  and  B  were  the  field  magnets,  and  C,  D,  £  and  F 
the  armatures,  or  vice  wraa.  In  either  case  the  lines  of  force  were 
wmething  like  the  dotted  lines  shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  place 
where  it  was  of  practical  importance  to  measure  the  strength  of 
the  magnetic  field  was  between  the  faces  of  A  and  G,  of  B  and  E, 
tliat  is,  in  the  small  space  S,  which,  in  order  to  make  the  machine 


wwerful  was  necessarily  kept  as  small  as  possible.  To  measure 
he  field  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  wire  on  the  armature,  in  the 
vmpleted  machine,  before  the  annature  was  wound,  which  was  all 
hat  could  be  efifected  by  Mr.  Gordon's  apparatus,  was  compara- 
ively  useless,  the  power  of  the  machine  depending,  as  it  did,  on 
he  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  across  the  space  S. 

The  Prestoent  :  Gentlemen, — We  have  had  two  very  iuterest- 
Qg  papers,  and,  I  think  you  will  all  admit,  a  very  interesting  and 
natructive  discussion.  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  a 
^eat  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Although,  as  I  said 
'efore,  I  am  not  immediately  connected  with  electric  lighting,  I 
requently  use  my  spare  time  in  experimenting  in  this  direction 
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for  my  own  information ;  and  ])erliap8  one  day  I  shall  give  tbe 
Society  the  benefit  of  my  researches.  To-night  is  the  fint  time 
I  have  seen  the  instroment  Mr.  Gordon  has  shown  as,  and  I  shaL 
be  glad  if  he  will  allow  me  to  experiment  with  it;  for  the  remits 
I  haye  obtained  show  that  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  with  regsid 
to  instruments  for  magnetic  measurement.  But  howeTer  ve 
may  differ  in  opinions,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  all  in  aoocmi  is 
acknowledging  your  thanks  to  Mr.  Grordon  for  the  two  papen  h 
has  brought  before  us,  and  for  the  discussion  they  have  evohei 

Professor  W.  £.  Atbton  :  As  I  have  been  rather  critical 
I  shall  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thasb 
to  Mr.  Gordon. 

The  President  formally  put  the  vote  to  the  meeting,  and  it 
was  cordially  expressed. 

A  ballot  took  place,  at  which  Mr.  William  B.  Esson  was  elected 
as  an  Associate,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until  the  10th 
January,  1884. 
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4th  Edition.  Kmo  York,  1871 
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1870-71.    Svo.    620  pp.  Pkim,  1833 

Swan  [J-  W.]  Electric  Lighting  by  Incandescence.  Lecture  delivered  at 
the  Boyal  Institution,  March,  1882.    Svo.    22  pp. 

NeufcagiU-on-TynB^  1882 
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Physical  Forces.  4to.  172  pp.  [Bead  28th  April,  1881.]  IPhil.  TroMs., 
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*  Treglohaa  [Thos.  P.]    Magnetism.    12mo,    56  pp.  London,  1882 
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UniTeraity  OoUoga    Calendar.    Session  1883^4.    8vo.    851  +  Izzxiv.  pp. 
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BOABI)  OF  TbAJ)S  (STA.yDA]U>S  DePABT3CEHT), 

7,  Old  Palacb  Yard,  8.W^ 
501  SepUmbir,  IS8S. 

Sm, 

With    reference  to  previous    commtinicationB   on  the 

question  of  a  standard  wire-gauge,  I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of 

Trade  to  acquaint  you  that  a  new  standard  wire-gauge  of  the 

several  sizes  herewith  enclosed  has  been  now  made  and  duly 

verified  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878. 

I  am  also  to  enclose  copy  of  a  circular  letter  whicb  has  been 

addressed  on  this  subject  to  the  several  local  authmitiea  under 

the  Act. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Henry  G.  Calgraft. 
F.  H.  Webb,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Society  of  TeUgraph-Enginecn, 

4,  Broad  Sanctuary,  S.  W, 


"  Board  of  Trade  (Stakdards  Dbpartmekt), 

"  7,  Old  Palacs  Yard,  8.W^ 
"  4th  Si^temher,  1883. 

"The  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878. 

"Sir, 

"After  consulting  with  the  various  institutions,  local 
authorities,  inanu£Eu;turers,  and  others  practically  interested  in 
the  use  of  wire-gauges,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  caused  a  standard 
measure  for  wire,  etc.,  to  be  made  and  duly  verified,  which 
measure  has  now  been  approved  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  to 
be,  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  March  next,  a  Board  of  Trade 
standard  under  the  Act. 

"  I  am  directed  therefore  by  this  Board  to  transmit  to  you  a 
copy  of  the  sizes  of  this  new  standard  measure,  and  to  ask  for  the 
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co-operation  of  your  local  authority  in  giving  publicity  to  it  in 
their  district,  so  that  by  the  common  adoption  in  manufacture 
and  trade  of  a  uniform  gauge,  the  annoyance  and  loss  occasioned 
by  the  present  Variety  of  sizes  in  use,  of  which  complaint  has 
been  made,  may  no  longer  arise. 

*^  I  would  point  out  that  by  the  above  Act  it  is  provided  that 
all  measures  in  use  in  trade  are  to  agree  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
standards,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures  to  see  that  the  Act  in  this  respect  is  carried  out. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Henbt  Gr.  Calcraft." 
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NEW  STANDABD  GAUGE  FOB  WIBE. 

List  or  8izu. 


Detcriptive 
Number, 

aw.Q. 

Bquiralents 

in  parts 
of  an  Inch. 

Metric 

Eqniralents  in 

Mini  vitrei. 

DeeeriptiTa 
Nunber. 

B.w.a. 

Equitatonti 

in  parte 
of  an  Inch. 

Metiie 

SqvinlBiti  ia 

MiBiiatoti. 

No. 
7/0 

in. 
0-600 

fmn. 
12-700 

No. 
23 

in. 
0O24 

(HIO 

1 

6/0 

464 

11-786 

24 

22 

(ym 

6/0 

432 

10-973 

26 

20 

asoB 

4/0 

400 

10-160 

26 

18 

(KI7 

8/0 

372 

9-449 

27 

00164 

0-ill6 

2/0 

348 

8-889 

28 

148 

0-S759 

0 

824 

8-229 

29 

186 

03454 

1 

300 

7-620 

80 

124 

0-31SO 

2 

276 

7-010 

31 

116 

02946 

3 

262 

6-401 

32 

106 

0-I74S 

4 

282 

6893 

83 

100 

Otttt 

6 

212 

8-886 

84 

92 

0ISS7 

6 

192 

4-877 

85 

84 

0US4 

7 

176 

4-470 

86 

76 

018» 

8 

160 

4064 

87 

68 

H7I7 

9 

144 

3-668 

38 

60 

01614 

10 

128 

3-261 

89 

62 

OISII 

11 

116 

2-946 

40 

48 

0U19 

12 

104 

2*642 

41 

44 

01118 

18 

0*002 

2337 

42 

40 

O1016 

14 

80 

2*032 

43 

86 

OO0U 

16 

72 

1-829 

44 

32 

0061S 

16 

64 

1-626 

46 

28 

O0711 

17 

66 

1-422 

46 

24 

OOfiO 

18 

48 

1*219 

47 

20 

O0606 

19 

40 

1-016 

48 

16 

OO406 

20 

36 

0-914 

49 

12 

Oifi»   1 

21 

32 

0«13 

60 

OOOIO 

002S4 

22 

28 

0-711 
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rProc,  ^yy.  8oe^  Feb.  14^  1861.] 


lg6i. On  Ma^metic  Storms  and  Earth  Carrents.    TFUL  IVvml.  ToL 

151,  p.  89,  18«L]  LmiM 

i86i«  LmUMtt  ''l^O  I^ter  to  the  Astronomer-Bojal  on  Earth  CvrrentL 
[Phil.  Mag^  XXIL,  1861,  p.  436.} 

i862«  Llinrd  [Be  v.  Humphrey],  On  Earth  durents  and  their  Connection  vith 
toe  Dinmal  Changes  of  the  Horixontal  Jfagnetie  KeedJe.  [Arvc  Roj. 
JfUh  Aead,,  YoL  XXIY.]  DmUim 

ig^. On  the  Probable  Causes  of  the  Earth  Currents.     [JVk.  £of. 

Irish  Aead.,  June  23, 186S,  p.  442.]  JMIia 

1862.  ■     On  Earth  Currents  in  connection  with  Magnetic  Bistnrbancea 

[Froe.  Roy,  IH$h  Aead,^  April  28, 1862,  p.  892.]  DaNta 

1862.  Stewart  [Balfour].  On  the  Natcura  of  the  Forces  concerned  in  pro. 
ducing  the  Greater  Magnetic  Disturbances.  TPkQ.  Trans.,  YoL  ISS,  p^ 
621.] 

1862.  ThonifOIl  C^]  Note  on  the  Electro-motive  Force  induced  in  the 
Earth's  Crusr.  by  Yariations  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  TFkSL  Ttumm^ 
YoL  162,  p.  687J 

1862.  Walker  ''Chas.  Y.]  On  Magnetic  Calms  and  Earth  Currents.  [PJUI. 
rranf.,>ol.  162,  p.  203, 1862.] 


1862.  Jonle  \^'  p.]    On  the  Probable  Causes  of  Electrical  Storms.    [JVoe.  la. 

and  Fha.  8oe.  of  Mcvnehester,  1862,  and  PhU,  Mag^  XXIIL,  1862.] 

1863.  Airy  [(^'  B.I,  Astronomer-Boyal.    First  Analysis  of  177  BEagnetic  StomiB 

regiBterea  by  the  Magnetic  Instruments  in  the  Boyal  Obeerratory. 
Greenwich,  from  1841  to  1857.    [Phil.  Trams,,  Yoi  158,  1863^  p.  617.] 

1863.  Stewart  ^alfour].    Earth  Currents  during  3Iagnetic  Calms,  and  their 

Connexion  with  Magnetic  Changes.  {Trans.  Roy,  Soe.  Edinh^  xxm^ 
Pt.  2.]  Edimbmrfh 

1864.  Beccbi  [Father].    Earth  Currents  and  their  Belation  to  Electrical  and 

Magnetic  Phenomena.    [P^tl.  Mo^.,  Aug.,  1864,  YoU  28,  p.  140.] 

1867.  Laxnont  [Pfof.]     On  the  Earth  Currents  and  Telegraphic  CurrentB. 
Translated  by  W.  T.  Lynn.    IProo.  Met,  8oe.,  Feb.,  1867.]  £ondba 

1867.  De  La  Rive  [A.]    Note  on  the  Electrical  Condition  of  the  Terrestrial 

Globe.    [Phil,  Mag.,  XXXIV.,  1867,  p.  822.] 

1868.  Airy  [^'  ^0    Comparison  of  Magnetic  Disturbances  recorded  by  the 

Self-reifistering  Magnetometers  at  the  Boyal  Obserratory,  Greenwich, 
with  Mao^netic  Disturbances  deducted  from  the  Corresponding  ^r- 
restrial  Galvanic  Currrents  recorded  by  the  Self. registering  GaIyaTO> 
meters  of  the  Boyal  Observatory.    [Phil,  Trans,,  YoL  168,  iSfS^  p.  466.] 

0.  — ^  Note  on  an  Extension  of  the  Comparison  of  Magnetic  Dis- 
turbances with  Magnetic  Effects  inferred  from  obserred  Terrestrial 
Galvanic  Currents  on  days  of  Tranquil  Magnetism.  [FhiL  Trmns^ 
Yol.  160,  p.  216.]  ^  -»  L 
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FtoeaadingB  Meteorological  Society— 

Aurora  of   Ffebniary  I,  1870:    Reports  by  the  Astronomer-Boyal, 

G.  8.  Criswick,  W.  Ellis,  W.  Maniott^  W.  0.  Naah,  O.  L.  Scholtx, 

H.  Wortham,  and  T.  Wright    [Proc.  Mtt.  Soe^  Y.  68-74.] 
Aurora  of  Febmary  11,  1870:   Beports  by  O.  Airy,  B.  a   Cann- 

Lippincott,  and  G.  L.  Scholtz.    [Ave.  Met.  8oc.^  Y.  77-78.] 
Aurora  of  February  12, 1870,  appearing  in  daylight.    [Proe.  Met.  8ec^ 

Y.  78.1 
Aurora  of  Febroary  17, 1870.    [Free.  Met.  8bc.,  Y.  81.] 
Aurora  of  February  19, 1870.    [PVoc  Met.  8oe.^  Y.  82.] 
Aurora  of  Febmary  28, 1870.    [Proe.  Met.  Soe.^  Y.  82.1 
Aurora  of  September  24,  1870:  Beports  by  Prof.  F«  benza  and  B.  W. 

Smith,    rpiroe.  Met.  Soc.,  Y.  216-219.] 
Aurora  of  October  24,  1870 :  Beports  by  W.  Barber,  W.  Bishop,  W. 

Marriott,  W.  C.  Nash,  G.  lu  tSchultz,  and  T.  Wright.    [Proc.  MeL 

Soe.,  Y.  221228.] 
Aurora  of  October  25  and  26, 1870 :  Beports  by  W.  Bishop,  W.  3farriot^ 

W.  C.  Nash,  G.  L.  Schultz,  and  T.   Wnght.     [PhM.  Met.  See., 

Y.  229-286.: 

iSTa  Aiiy  ''<>.  B.]  On  Terrestrial  Galvanic  Currents.  {Pha.  IVons.  Bead 
Feb.  Z,  1870.] 

187a  Stewart  [Balfoni^.  On  Auroral  Appearances  and  their  Connection 
with  the  Pheoomena  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  [Pfctl.  Jfo^.,  YoL 
XXXrX.,  p.  159.] 

1872.  Airy  [Gr-  B.]  Earth  Currents  and  the  Aurora  Borealis  of  4th  Feb ,  1872, 
with  Diagrams.     "Joum.  Soc.  Td.  Eng^  Yol.  L,  pp.  250-2S5.]        Londam 

1872.  Graves  l<^J  Earth  Currents  and  the  Aurora  Borealis  of  4th  Feb.,  1872. 
[Jeum.  See.  Tel.  Eng.,  VoL  I.,  p.  102.] 

1872.  Pteece  [G.  E.]    Earth  Currents,    [/owm.  Soe.  TO.  Bug.,  YoL  t,  p.  250.] 

1872.  Winter  [O-  K.]    On  Testing  the  Metal  Bcsistance  of  Telegraph  Wires 

or  Cables  influenced  bv  Earth  Currents.    IJown.  Soc.  Tel.  Sng^  YoL  L, 
p.  261,  and  Pha.  Mag.^  XLUI,  p.  186.] 

,3^2. On  Signals  observed  in  a  Wire  joining  the  Earth  Plates  in  the 

Neighbourhood  of  a  Third  Earth  Plate  used  for  a  Telegraphic  Circuit. 
[Pm.  Mag.,  March,  1872,  p.  238.] 

1873.  FslliC  l'^'  ^-^    ^'^^^  Currents  and  Aurora  Borealis.    8vo,  6  pp.    [Pins- 

feeeionat  Papers  on  Indian  Engineering,  No.  56.] 

1872.  OfSires  [Jm-1    B&rth  Currents.    [Joum.  Soe.  Tel.  Eng.,  YoL  n.,  p.  102.] 

^gyj. Earth  Currents  and  Earthquakes.    [Jours.  Soe.  Tel.  Eng.,  Yol.  IL, 

p.  482.] 

1873.  Stout  [Bob.]    Earth  Currents.    [Joum.  Soe.  Tet.  Eng.^  Yol.  II.,  pt  88.] 

jgyj. Earth  Currents.    Voum.  Soc,  Td.  Eng.,  YoL  IL,  p.  480.] 

1873.  "Winter  I^O-  ^-1     ^^  Earth  Currents,  and  on  their  Bearing  on  the 

Measurement  of  the  Besistance  of  Telegraph  Wire  in  which  uey  exist, 
[/oum.  Soe.  Td.  Eng^  Vol.  II,  p.  89.] 

1874.  Oolley  [B.  8.]    Handbook  of  Practical  Telegraphy,  6th  Edition,  p.  186. 

Earth  Currents.  Loniom 

1874.  Pteece  [W.  H.]    Earth  Currents  in  Snow.    [Soc.  Td.  Eng.^  1874  ?] 

1874.  Sekweildler  rLouisi.  On  Earth  Currents.  [Proe.  ^siolte  Soe.  ^  EemqA^ 
and  abstracted  in  /oum.  Soc.  Td.  Eng.^  YoL  in.,  p.  175.] 

1874. On  Earth  Currents.    iPhil  Mag.,  Yol.  XLYIII.,  1874,  p 
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1875.  Ohambers  [O.j  and  Ohambers  [F.]    On  the  Matliematical  BxpitBka 

of  Observations  of  Complex  Periodical  Phenomena,  and  on  FteBetaiy 
Inflaence  on  the  Earth's  Magnetism.    [PhU.  Trans.^  Vol.  165,  p.  961.] 

1875.  Graves  [Jab.]    Vibrations  due  to  Earth  Plates.    [Joum.  80c  T«l  Ii^ 

Vol.  IV.,  p.  84.] 

1876.  Bronn  [J.  A.]     The  Effect  of  the  Sun's    Botation    and   the  Moos'i 

Bevolution  on  the  Earth's  Magnetism.    [Naivro^  Feb.  24 and  April), 
pp.  828  and  467.] 

1877.  Adam8_[A.  J.  S.]    Earth  Currents  on  Land  Lines.     [Joum  Soc.  T«i. S119 , 

Vol.  Yl.,  p.  468.]    [Discussion  by  Walker,  C.  V.] 

1877.  Ayrton  ^W.  E.]  On  a  New  Mode  of  Studying  Earth  Correott  ani  tbi 
Variations  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  [/oum.  Soc,  T«i.  E»g,,  Vol.  Tl, 
p.  484  ] 

1877.  Banker  [8.  M.]    Earth  Currents.    [7<mm.  Soc  Tel.  Bng,^  Vol.  VI^  p.  ill] 

1877  or  1878.  Perry  [J]  and  Airrton  [W.  E.]  Bain  Clouds  and  Atmoipberk 
Electricity.    [Phil.  Mag J^ 


1877.  Preece  [W.  H.]    Note  on  an  Observation  made  at  BristoL    TJ^imm.  Sa 
Ul.  Eng^  Vol.  VI.,  p.  620.] 

1877.  Stewart  [Balfour].    Suspected  Belations  between  the  Earth  and  Snn. 

INature,  1877,  pp.  9,  26,  46.]    See  tdso  pp.  839,  559,  letter  from  K  K 
Archibald ;  and  p.  849,  letter  from  Br.  Hunter.] 

1878.  Dressing  [Ch.]      Earth  Currents.     [Telegraphic  JawnaX,  April  1,  187^ 

p.  138.] 

1878.  Letter  to  «  Telegraphic  Journal."    Earth  Currents.    [Talwrwte 

Journal,  May  15,  1878,  p.  211.] 

1878.  Fujioka  [J]    Earth  Currents.    Letter.    [Telegraphic JoumaX^MAjl^l^ 
p.  188.] 

1878.  Owen  [B.]    Earth  Currents  and  Electrical  Meteorolocnr.     r^Wiww, 
Sept.  7, 1878,  p.  181.]  *• 

1878.  Broun  [Wm.  L.]    Experiment  for  Illustrating  the  Terrcstrial  laectzia. 

Currents.     [PhU,  Mag.,  June,  1878,  p.  476.] 

1879.  Brongh  [B.  B.]    Earth  Currents.    [Electrician,  May  8, 1879,  p.  286.] 

1879.  Ellis  [Wm.]    Note  on  Earth  Currents,    [/oum.  Soc.  Tel,  Sng.^  VoL  VIII, 

p.  214.] 

1879.  Perry  [J]  and  Ayrton  [W.  E.J     A  New  Theory  of  Terrestrial  Xa^- 

netism.     [Joum.  Physical  Soc.,  Vol.  8,  pp.  57  and  93.] 

1880.  Adams  [A.  J.  S.]    Earth  Currents  and  Sun  Spots.    [Eleetridam^  Axts.  tl 

1880,  p.  166.] 

1880.  **  Electrician,"  Feb.  7, 1880.   Notes :  Earth  Currents.    [Electrician,  p.  IXl] 

1880. Aug.  21, 1880.    Magnetic  Storms  of  12th  and  I3th  Aug.,  li^ 

[Electrician,  p,  157.] 

1880.  Bill  a  [WmJ  On  the  B  elation  between  the  Diurnal  Bange  of  Magnetic 
Decliuation  and  Horizontal  Force,  as  observed  at  the  Boyal  ObKn> 
tory,  Greenwich,  during  the  years  1841  to  1877,  and  the  Period  d 
Solar  Spot  Frequency.    [Phil.  2Van«.,  Vol.  171,  p.  641.] 

1880. Magnetic  and  Earth  Current  Disturbance.     rKatwn^  Am,  15 

1880,  p.  861.] 
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1880.  JohkieDHemd,    Earth  Gurrentfl.    lEledricia/n,  Sept.  4, 1880,  p.  190.] 

1880.  Oliver  V'  A.  B.]     Aurora  Borealis  and  Magnetic  Storms.     [Natwre, 
Aug.  19,  1880,  p.  861.] 

1880.  Freece  [W.  H.]    Earth  Currents.    [Joum,  8oe,  Tel.  Eng.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  19.] 
i88a  Saunders  [H.]    Earth  Currents.    [EUdrteitm,  Aug.  21, 1880,  p.  187.] 
1880.  "  Telegraphic  Joiinial,''  ^eh.  15, 1880.    Note  on  Earth  Currents. 

1880.  Whipple  [O.  M.]    MagneUc  Storm.    INatwre,  Oct  14, 1880,  p.  668.] 

1881.  Adams  [A.  J.  S.]     Earth  Currents,  with  Diagram.     [Second  Paper.] 

[Jowm,  80c,  Tel.  Eng.,  Vol.  X,  p.  84.] 

Discussion  by^i 

Prof.  W.  G.  Adams,  PJl.8. 
Mr.  Whipple,  Kew  Observatory. 

„  C.  Wollaston. 
Prof.  J.  Perry. 
Mr.  0.  P.  Varley. 

„   W.Ellis. 

„   S.  M.  Banker. 

„   Willoughby  Smith. 

„   E.  Graves. 

„  C.  E.  Spagnoletti. 

„   G.K.  Winter. 
Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton. 

j88i. Earth  Currents.     [Eleetrieicm,  Vol.  4,  1881,  pp.  8,  62,  188,  167, 

181,  and  217.] 

iggi.  [Prof.  W.  G.,  F.B.S.]    Magnetic  Disturbances :  Auroras  and  Earth 

Currents.     [Lecture  delivered  at  Boy.  Inst.,  June  8,  1881.     Nature^ 
Nov.  17, 1881,  p.  66.] 

1881.  Dressing  [Ch  ]    Earth  Currents.    [Joum.  Boc.  Tel.  Eng.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  71.] 

1881.  "  ElectriciaiL"    Earth  Currents.    [ElectHcian^  Feb.  12, 1881,  p.  161.] 

iggi. Earth  Currents.    lEledrieia/n,  Mar.  26, 1881,  p.  226.] 

1 881.  Forster  [W.  G.]    Earthquakes  and  Electricity.     lEledricicm,  May  14, 

1881,  p.  886.] 

1881.  Freece  [W-  H.]  The  Electric  Storm  of  Jan.  31, 1881.  [/oom.  8oe.  Tel. 
Eng.,  Vol,  X.,  p.  97.] 

i88i,  Freece  [W.H.] 

Seabrooke  [Gt.  M.] 

iini4«miA  ra  M 1  I    '^^  Aurora  and  Electric  Storm  of  Jan« 

Wmppie  li*.  ^.J  >        3j    |.^^^^^  y^^^  ^^^  jggj^  pp  848-861.] 

Fexry  [s.  J.] 

Oapron  [J*  B.]  and  others 

1881.  Smyth  [Piazzi].  A  Case  of  Slow  Sub-tropical  Discharge  of  Earth  Elec- 
tricity and  the  Sun  recognisant  thereof.    {Nature,  July  7, 1881,  p.  212.] 

i88i.  Spagnoletti  [C.  E.]  Effects  of  Flow  of  Water  against  or  under  an 
insulated  Wire.  [Joum.  80c.  Tel.  Eng„  Vol.  X.,  p.  277.]  [See  also 
EUetrieicm,  Aug.  27, 1881,  p.  228.] 

1881.  Stokes  [Prof.]    Earth  Currents.    INature^  Oct.  27, 1881,  pp.  613-617.] 

1882.  A'^*^""'  [A.  J.  S.]    Earth  Currents.    [Klectnetan,  April  22, 1882,  p.  874.] 

1882.  AlmftftV  [E.]     Earth  Currents.     A  Suggestion.     lEledrician^  Feb.  11, 

1882,  p.  197.] 


I 
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1875.  OhAmben  [C.l  and  Ohamben  [F.]    On  the  Mathematical  Ezpreun 

of  Observations  of  Complex  Periodical  Phenomena,  and  tm  KanetirT 
Influence  on  the  Earth's  Magnetism.     [P^tZ.  Traiw.,  YoL  165,  p.  S6L^ ' 

187s.  Graves  C'^as-]    Vibrations  due  to  Earth  Plates.    [Jotim.  8oe,  T«l  E^^ 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  31] 

1876.  Broun  [J*  A.]     The  Effect  of  the  Sun's    Botation    and   the  Xocm'i 

Bevolution  on  the  Earth's  Magnetism.    [Nature,  Feb.  24  and  Aprils, 
pp.  828  and  467.] 

1877.  Adams  [A.  J.  S.]    Earth  Currents  on  Land  Lines.     {Jornm  Soc.  TtL  ft^-, 

Vol,  VI.,  p.  468.]    [Discussion  by  Walker,  C.  V.] 

1877.  Ayrton  [W.  E.]  On  a  New  Mode  of  Studying  Earth  Currents  a&i  tk 
Variations  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  [/o«m.  Soc.  TeL  Bng^  VoLTl, 
p. 484  ] 

1877.  Banker  [S.  M.]    Earth  Currents.    [Joum.  8oe,  Tel.  Eng^  Vol.  VI.,  p.  515.; 

1877  or  1878.  Perry  [J-]  and  Ayrton  [VT.  E.]  Bain  Clouds  and  AtmoQ)berk 
Electricity.    [F\iZ.  Ifajj 

1S77.  rreece  '"W.  H.]  Note  on  an  Obseryation  made  at  Bristol.  llvmn^Sot. 
Til.  Eng^  Vol  VL,  p.  o2a] 

i8***,  Stewart  ""Balfour].    Suspected  Belations  between  the  Earth  and  St'.. 
' '         [>rd/ttr*,'l877,  pp,  a,  26,  45.]    Sm  tdso  pp.  539,  559,  letter  frcffli  E.  B. 
Archibald ;  and  p.  S49,  letter  from  Dr.  Hunter.] 

iS-S.  Drwsing  [Cb.]     Earth  Currcnta.     ITeUgrapkie  JbicmaJ,  AprU  1,  1875, 

p.  iss : 

i$-S, Letter  to  "Telecraphic  Journal."    Barth  Currents.    TT^Ugf^ 

J.urmj^.  May  las  1S7S,  p.  211.] 

l^-^  Pniioka  '  J  '    Earth  Currents.    Letter.    Tcltf^r^Atc/MniaZ,  Mat  1.  htS 

p.  ijss: 

l$*S.  Ov^n  '^  '     F-ir.b  Currents  and  Elecmcal  Meteoctdogr.     [£i«dKaa. 

i^-'s.  Uroisn  "W=x  L  ■     E:xT^r:2:^a;  f.^r  E^ustratin^  the  Terrotrial Ekctzia: 
V"-:T\1*«.     ^-fcw,  A-*f^*«*-«r,  *^•S,p.44a.^ 

»<-o.  Bp>t;^  >  ^  :    IJ^.- C=^n«^-«^     :ri«::Tia«,MaTa.l85a.pL»5.: 


,  «' 


««      *       *' 


,<<.,  .       ..     X     —    c  vri  T*r-r  ^u-rsir  Ty^rmajst     ]Stfv^  JUS  •• 
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J 880.  Joh]!;J6im6nicL    Earth  Currents.    [EUdrician^  Sept.  4, 1880,  p.  190.] 

1880.  Oliver  [J*  A.  B.]     Aurora  Borealis  and  Magnetic  Storms.     INaiwre, 
Aug.  19,  1880,  p.  361.] 

1880.  Preece  [W.  H.]     Earth  Currents.    [Jowm,  8oe.  Tel,  Eng.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  19.] 
1880.  Saunders  [H.]    Earth  Currents.    [Eleetrieian,  Aug.  21, 1880,  p.  167.] 
1880.  **  Telegraphic  Journal,''  Feb.  16, 1880.    Note  on  Earth  Currents. 

1880.  Whipple  [O-  M.]    Magnetic  Storm.    INatwre,  Oct  14, 1880,  p.  658.] 

1 881.  Adft™»  [A.  J.  S.]     Earth  Currents,  with  Diagram.     [Second  Paper.] 

[Jowm.  80c.  Tel.  Eng.,  Vol.  X,  p.  84.] 

Discussion  by- 
Prof.  W.  G.  Adams,  F.B.S. 
Mr.  Whipple,  Kew  Observatory. 

„  C.  WoUaston. 
Prof.  J.  Perry. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Varley. 

„    W.Ellis. 

„   S.  M.  Banker. 

„   Willoughby  Smith. 

M   £.  Qraves. 

„   0.  E.  Spagnoletti. 

„   O.K.  Winter. 
Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton. 

igSi.  Earth  6urrento.     [EUetricicm,  Vol.  4,  1881,  pp.  8,  62,  188,  167, 

181,  and  217.] 

iggi.  [Prof.  W.  Or.,  F.B.S.]    Magnetic  Disturbances :  Auroras  and  Earth 

Currents.     [Lecture  delivered  at  Boy.  Inst.,  June  8,  1881.     Nature, 
Nov.  17, 1881,  p.  66.] 

1881.  Dressing  [Oh  ]    Earth  Currents.    [Jowm.  Boc.  Tel.  Eng.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  71.] 

1881.  "  Electrician."    Earth  CurrenU.    [Elecirieia/n,  Feb.  12, 1881,  p.  161.] 

iggi.  Earth  Currents.    lElectricia/n,  Mar.  26, 1881,  p.  226.] 

1881.  Forster  [W.  G.]    Earthquakes  and  Electricity.     lEleetrteian,  May  14, 
188i,  p.  886.] 

1 881.  Fteece  [W.  H.]    The  Electric  Storm  of  Jan.  81, 1881.    [/oum.  8oe.  Teh 
Eng.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  97.] 

1881.  Preece  [W.H.] 


Seabrooke  [a.  M.]  i 


TDii4nnlA  T^  M 1  k     The  Aurora  and  Electric  Storm  of  Jan. 

wnippie  L^.  ^'}  >         3j    |-^^^„^  jpeij  10^  Iggl^ pp  848-861.] 

Perry  [S.  J.] 

Oapron  [J*  ^0  ai^d  others 

1 88 1.  Smyth  [Pia£zi].   A  Case  of  Slow  Sub- tropical  Discharge  of  Earth  Elec- 

tricity and  the  Sun  recognisant  thereof.    [Nature,  Jmy  7, 1881,  p.  212.] 

i88i«  Spagnoletti  [0-  E.]  Effects  of  Flow  of  Water  against  or  under  an 
Insulated  Wire.  [Joum.  8oe.  Tel.  Eng.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  277.]  [See  also 
EUetrieicm,  Aug.  27, 1881,  p.  228.] 

i88i.  Stokes  [Prof.]    Earth  Currents.    [Nature,  Oct.  27, 1881,  pp.  618-617.] 

1882.  AHania  [A.  J.  S.]    Earth  Currents.    [EUctrieian,  April  22, 1882,  p.  374.] 

1882.  AlmftftV  [E.]  Earth  Currents.  A  Suggestion.  [Electrician,  Feb.  11, 
1882,  p.  197.] 
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1875.  Ohambers  [0.^  and  Ohamben  [F.]  On  the  Mathematical  Bxpremm 
of  Observations  of  Complex  Periodical  Phenomena,  and  on  PlaDeUrr 
Influence  on  the  Earth's  Magnetism.    [PhU,  Traiu.,  Vol.  165,  p.  I6L] 

1875.  Graves  [Jas-]    Yihrations  due  to  Earth  Plates.    [Joum.  80c.  TaL  Btg^ 

Vol.  IV.,  p.  31] 

1876.  Broun  [J*  A.]     The  Effect  of  the  Sun's   Botation    and   the  Voon'i 

Bevolution  on  the  Earth's  Magnetism.    [Ifahwv,  Feb.  24 and  Aprils, 
pp.  828  and  467.] 

1877.  Adams  [A.  J.  S.]    Earth  Currents  on  Land  Lines.     [Joum  Soe,  T«2.  A;, 

Vol.  VI.,  p.  468.]    [Discussion  by  Walker,  C.  V.] 

1877.  Ayrton  [W.  E.]  On  a  New  Mode  of  Studying  Earth  Currents  ani  the 
Variations  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  [7<mm.  Soe,  Tek  Eng^  Vol  Tl, 
p.  484] 

1877.  Banker  [S.  M.]    Earth  Currents.    [Joum.  8oe.  Tel,  Eng.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  51i] 

1877  or  1878.  Perry  [J-]  and  Asrrton  [W.  E.]  Bain  Clouda  and  Atmospheric 
Electricity.    [Phil.  Mag^ 

1877.  Preece  [W*  H.n  Note  on  an  Observation  made  at  Bristol.  [J<mrn.8oc> 
Tel,  Eng,,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  520.] 

1877.  Stewart  [Balfour].    Suspected  Belations  between  the  Earth  and  Susl 

[Nature,  1877,  pp.  9,  26,  45.]    See  (dso  pp.  339,  559,  letter  from  £.  B. 
Archibald ;  and  p.  849,  letter  from  Dr.  Hunter.] 

1878.  DreSBing  [Ch.]      Earth  Currents.     [Telegraphic  Journal,  April  I,  I87S, 

p.  138.] 

1878.  Letter  to  "  Telegraphic  Journal."    Earth  Currents.    [Tiitgrtphk 

Jowrnal,  May  15,  1878,  p.  211.] 

1878.  Fnjioka  [J]  Earth  Currents.  Letter.  [Telegraphic Joumal^'MAj 1, 191S, 
p.  188.] 

1878.  Owen  [B]  Earth  Currents  and  Electrical  Meteorology.  [EUdneim, 
Sept.  7,  1878,  p.  181.] 

1878.  Broun  [Wm.  L.]    Experiment  for  Illustrating  the  Terrestrial  Electricv 

Currents.    [Phil.  Mag.,  June,  1878,  p.  475.] 

1879.  Brough  [B.  B.]    Earth  Currents.     [EUeirieian,  May  $,  1879,  p.  285.] 

1879.  Ellis  [Wm.]  Note  on  Earth  Currents.  [Joum.  80c,  Tel,  Eng.,YolVSL 
p.  214.] 

1879.  Perry  [J]  and  Ayrton  [W.  E.J     A  New  Theory  of  Terrestrial  Ibg- 

netism.     [Joum.  Phyeieal  8oe.,  Vol.  3,  pp.  57  and  98.] 

1880.  Adams  [A.  J.  S.]    Earth  Currents  and  Sun  Spots.    [fiZtfctricioii,  Aog.  SI. 

1880,  p.  166.] 

1880.  "  Electrician,"  Feb.  7, 1880.   Notes:  Earth  Current*.    [Kedrw?Mi«,p.l»' 

iggQ. Aug.  21, 1880.    Magnetic  Storms  of  12th  and  13th  Aug.,  1.^ 

[Electrician,  p.  157.] 

1880.  Ellis  [Wm.]  On  the  Belation  between  the  Diurnal  Bange  of  Magwtic 
Declination  and  Horizontal  Force,  as  observed  at  the  Boyal  Obaem- 
tory,  Greenwich,  during  the  years  1841  to  1877,  and  the  Period  <rf 
Solar  Spot  Frequency.    [Phil.  Trane,,  Vol.  171,  p.  641.] 

1880. Mapmetic  and  Earth  Current  Disturbance.     TNaivn,  Aug.  ^l 

1880,  p.  861.] 
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1880.  JohUennemd.    Earth  Oiirrentfl.    lEUetrieicm^  Sept.  4, 1880,  p.  190.] 

1880.  Oliver  [J*  A.  B.]     Aurora  Borealis  and  Magnetic  Storms.     INaiwre, 
Aug.  19, 1880,  p.  861.] 

1880.  Fteece  [W.  H.]    Earth  Currents.    [Joum.  8oe,  Tel.  Eng,,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  19.] 
1880.  Sannders  [H.]    Earth  Currents.    [EUctrieicm,  Aug.  21, 1880,  p.  167.] 
1880.  ''Telegraphic  Jonmal,"  ^eb.  I6, 1880.    Note  on  Earth  Currents. 

1880.  Whipple  [O*  M.]    Magnetic  Storm.    INature,  Oct  14, 1880,  p.  568.] 

1 881.  A^ftiwa  [A.  J.  8.]     Earth  Currents,  with  Diagram.     [Second  Paper.] 

[Joum.  80c.  Tel,  Eng^  Vol.  X.,  p.  84.] 

Discussion  by^ 

Prof.  W.  G.  Adams,  F.B.8. 
Mr.  Whipple,  Kew  Observatory. 

„  C.  Wollaston. 
Prof.  J.  Perry. 
Mr.  0.  P.  Varley. 

„   W.Ellis. 

„   S.  M.  Banker. 

„   Willoughby  Smith. 

M   E.  Graves. 

M   C.  £.  Spagnoletti. 

„   G.K.  Winter. 
Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton. 

1881.  Earth  Currents.     [EUdricicm,  Vol.  4,  1881,  pp.  8,  62,  188,  167, 

181,  and  217.] 

iSSi,  [Prof.  W.  G.,  F.B.S.]    Magnetic  Disturbances :  Auroras  and  Earth 

Currents.     [Lecture  delivered  at  Boy.  Inst.,  June  8,  1881.     Nature^ 
Nov.  17, 1881,  p.  66.;\ 

1881.  Dressing  [Oh  ]    Earth  Currents.    [Joum.  86c.  Tel.  Eng.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  71.] 

1881.  "  ElectriciaiL"    Earth  Currents.    [EUOricitm,  Feb.  12, 1881,  p.  161.] 

iggi. Earth  Currents.    lElectricum,  Mar.  26, 1881,  p.  226.] 

1 881.  Forster  [W.  G.]    Earthquakes  and  Electricity.     lEleetrioian,  May  14, 
1881,  p.  886.] 

1881.  Fareece  [W.  H.]    The  Electric  Storm  of  Jan.  81, 1881.    [Jowm.  80c.  Tel. 
Eng.y  Vol.  X.,  p.  97.] 

i88i.  Preecerw.H.] 


Seabrooke  [O.  M.] 


TXniiimlA  TG  M 1  \     ^^®  Aurora  and  Electric  Storm  of  Jan. 

wmppiOL   .     .J  >        3j    [iiTatuw,  Feb.  10, 1881,  pp.  848-861.] 

Ferry  [s.  J.] 

Oapron  [J*  B.]  and  others 

1881.  Smyth  [Piazzi].  A  Case  of  Slow  Sub-tropical  Discharge  of  Earth  Elec- 
tricity and  the  Sun  recognisant  thereof.    INaiure,  July  7, 1881,  p.  212.] 

1881.  Spagnoletti  [C.  E.]  Effects  of  Flow  of  Water  against  or  under  an 
insulated  Wire.  [Joum.  8oe.  Tel.  Eng.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  277.]  [See  also 
EUctrieian,  Aug.  27, 1881,  p.  228.] 

1881.  Stokes  [Prof.]    Earth  Currents.    INature,  Oct.  27, 1881,  pp.  613-617.] 

1882.  AiifLina  [A.  J.  S.]    Earth  Currents.    IRUetrieian,  April  22, 1882,  p.  874.] 

1882.  Altniinlr  [E.]  Earth  Currents.  A  Suggestion.  [Electrician^  Feb.  11« 
1882,  p.  197.] 
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1875.  Ohambers  [C.j  and  Ohambers  [P.]    On  the  Hathematical  Expreakn 

of  Observations  of  Complex  Periodical  Phenomena,  and  <m  PUnetirT 
Influence  on  the  Earth's  Magnetism.    [PhU.  Transit  Vol.  165,  p.  t6L] 

1875.  (Graves  [Jas.]    Vibrations  due  to  Earth  Plates.    [Jottm.  8oe^  Td,  Ew)^ 

Vol.  IV.,  p.  31] 

1876.  Bronn  fJ*  A.]     The  Effect  of  the  Sun's   Botation    and    the  Moon'i 

Bevolution  on  the  Earth's  Magnetism.    [Nature,  Feb.  24  and  April  S, 
pp.  828  and  467.] 

1877.  AdamsfA.  J.  S.]    Earth  Currents  on  Land  Lines.     [Joum  Soc.  T«l,Bng, 

Vol.  VI.,  p.  468.]    [Discussion  by  Walker,  C.  V.] 

1877.  Ayrton  ^W.  E.]    On  a  New  Mode  of  Studying  Earth  Corrents  ani  tbe 
Variations  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism.    [Joum.  Soc.  7«I.  Eng^  Vol  Tl, 

p.  484  ] 

1877.  "Rf^nlTAr  [S.  M.]    Earth  Currents.    [Jowm,  800.  Tel,  Eng,,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  511] 

1877  or  1878.  Perry  [J.]  and  Ayrton  [W.  E.]    Bain  Clouds  and  Atmospheric 
Electricity.    [PhU.  Mag^ 

1877.  Preece  [VT.  H.n    Note  on  an  Observation  made  at  BristoL    [j9mm,8oc, 
Tel  Eng^  Vol.  VI.,  p.  520.] 

1877.  Stewart  [Balfour].    Suspected  Belations  between  the  Earth  and  Son. 

[Natwre,  1877,  pp.  9,  26,  45.]    See  tdso  pp.  839,  559,  letter  from  E.  B. 
Archibald  ;  and  p.  849,  letter  from  Br.  Hunter.] 

1878.  Dressing  [Ch.]      Earth  Currents.     [Telegraphic  Journal,  April  1,  187S, 

p.  188.] 

1878,  Letter  to  "  Telegraphic  Journal."    Earth  Currents.    [T^bynpUc 

Journal,  May  15,  1878,  p.  211.] 

1878.  Fnjioka  [J]    Earth  Currents.    Letter.    [TelegraphieJawmal,U&yXl^ 
p.  188.] 

1878.  Owen  [B-]    Earth  Currents  and  Electrical  Meteorology.     [EUdridai, 
Sept.  7, 1878,  p.  181.] 

1878.  Bronn  [Wm.  L.]    Experiment  for  Illustrating  the  Terrestrial  Electrical 

Currents.    [Phil.  Mag,,  June,  1878,  p.  476.] 

1879.  Brongh  [R.  S.]    Earth  Currents.    [Eleetrieian,  May  8, 1879,  p.  285.] 

1879.  T.lHa  [  Wm.]    Note  on  Earth  Currents.    [Joum.  8oe.  Tel  Eng,,  Vol.  Vm, 
p.  214.] 

1879.  Perry  [J]  and  Ayrton  [W.  E.l     A  New  Theory  of  Terrestrial  U^ 

uetism.     [Joum.  PhysicaX  Soc.,  vol.  8,  pp.  57  and  98.] 

1880.  Adams  [A.  J.  S.]    Earth  Currents  and  Sun  Spots,    [Eleetrieiam,  Avig.tl, 

1880,  p.  166.] 

1880.  "  Electrician,"  Feb.  7, 1880.   Notes :  Earth  Currents.    [Electrician,  p.  Itt] 

1880.  . Aug.  21,  1880.    Magnetic  Storms  of  12th  and  13th  Aug.,  l^ax 

[Electriciany  p.  167.] 

1880.  E1H«  [Wm  J  On  the  Belation  between  the  Diurnal  Bange  of  Magnetic 
Declination  and  Horizontal  Force,  as  observed  at  the  Koyal  Otaem- 
tory,  Greenwich,  during  the  years  1841  to  1877,  and  the  Period  rf 
Solar  Spot  Frequency.    [Phil.  Trotw.,  Vol.  171,  p.  541.] 

1880. Magnetic  and  Earth  Current  Disturbance.     [Nature,  Auf.  15, 

1880,  p.  861.] 
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1880.  JohUennenicL    Earth  Currents.    lEleetrieiany  Sept.  4, 1880,  p.  190.] 

1880.  Oliver  [J-  A.  B.]     Aurora  Borealis  and  Magnetic  Storms.     INaiure, 
Aug.  19,  1880,  p.  361.] 

1880.  Preece  [W.  H.]    Earth  Currents.    [Jowm.  Soe,  Tel,  Eng.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  19.] 
1880.  Sannders  [H.]    Earth  Currents.    [EUctrieicm,  Aug.  21, 1880,  p.  167.] 
j88o.  "Telegraphic  Journal,''  Feh.  I6, 1880.    Note  on  Earth  Currents. 

1880.  Whipple  [O.  M.]    MagneUc Storm.    IKature,  Oct  14, 1880,  p.  568] 

1 88 1.  AAsana  [A.  J.  8*]     Earth  Currents,  with  Diagram.     [Second  Paper.] 

[Joum.  Soe.  Tel,  Eng.,  Vol.  X,  p.  84.] 

Discussion  hy— > 

Prof.  W.  G.  Adams,  FJl.8. 
Mr.  Whipple,  Kew  Obflervatory. 

„  C.  Woilaston. 
Prof,  J.  Perry. 
Mr.  0.  P.  Varley. 

„    W.Ellis. 

„   8.  M.  Banker. 

I,   Willoughby  Smith. 

„   E.  Graves. 

„   C.  E.  Spagnoletti. 

„   G.K.  Winter. 
Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton. 

iggi.  Earth  Currents.     [Eleetricicm,  Vol.  4,  1881,  pp.  8,  52,  188,  167, 

181,  and  217.] 

jggi.  [Prof.  W.  G.,  F.B.S.]    Magnetic  Disturbances :  Auroras  and  Earth 

Currents.     [Lecture  delivered  at  Boy.  Inst.,  June  8^  1881.     Nature^ 
Nov.  17, 1881,  p.  66.] 

1881.  Dressing  [Ch  ]    Earth  Currents.    [Joum.  Boc.  Tel.  Eng.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  71.] 

1881.  •*  ElectriciaiL"    Earth  Currents.    [Jff/ec*riaan,  Feb.  12, 1881,  p.  161.] 

iggi.  Earth  Currents.    lEUetrieian,  Mar.  26, 1881,  p.  226.] 

1 881.  Forster  [W.  G.]    Earthquakes  and  Electricity.     [Eledrieia/n,  May  14, 
1881,  p.  886.] 

1881.  Preece  [W-  H.]    The  Electric  Storm  of  Jan.  81, 1881.    [/oum.  Soe.  Teh 
Eng.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  97.] 

1881.  Preece  [W.H.] 


Beabrooke  [C^.  M.]  I 


umiinnlA  TG  M 1  \     ^^®  Aurora  and  Electric  Storm  of  Jan. 

wnippiOL   .     .J  >        3j    [2ra*ur«,  Feb.  10, 1881,  pp.  848-861.] 

Ferry  [»■  J.] 

Oapron  [J*  ^O  and  others 

1881.  Smyth  [Piazzi].  A  Case  of  Slow  Sub-tropical  Discharge  of  Earth  Elec- 
tricity and  the  Sun  recognisant  thereof.    INature,  July  7, 1881,  p.  212.] 

1 881.  Spagnoletti  [0.  E.]  Effects  of  Flow  of  Water  against  or  under  an 
Insulated  Wire.  [Joum.  Soe.  Tel.  Eng„  Vol.  X.,  p.  277.]  [See  also 
EUetrieiwn,  Aug.  27, 1881,  p.  228.] 

1881.  Stokes  [Prof.]    Earth  Currents.    [Nature,  Oct.  27, 1881,  pp.  618-617.] 

1882.  AiifLina  [A.  J.  S.]    Earth  Currents.    [KZedricton,  April  22, 1882,  p.  874.] 

1882.  Alnniftlr  [E.]  Earth  Currents.  A  Suggestion.  lElectrician,  Feb.  11, 
1882,  p.  197.] 
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1875.  Chambers  [C.J  and  Chamben  [F.]  On  the  Mathematical  ExprHncn 
of  Observations  of  Complex  Periodical  Phenomena,  and  r»n  PlaneUiy 
Influence  on  the  Earth's  Magnetism.    [Phd.  Trans.,  YoL  165,  p.  S61.]  ' 

1875.  Graves  [Jas.]  Vibrations  due  to  Earth  Plates.  [Joum.  Soe,  Til,  faf^ 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  31] 


1876.  Broun  [J-  A.]     The  Effect  of  the  Bun's   Botation    and    the 

Bevolution  on  the  Earth's  Magnetism.    INatwre,  Feb.  24  and  April  3, 
pp.  828  and  467.] 

1877.  Adams  [A.  J.  8.]    Earth  Currents  on  Land  Lines.    [Joum  Soe.  TeL  Smg, 

Vol.  VI.,  p.  468.]    [Discussion  by  Walker,  C.  V.] 

1877.  Ayrton  [W.  E.]  On  a  New  Mode  of  Studying  Earth  Conents  ani  the 
Variations  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  [Joum.  80c.  Tel,  Bmg^  Y6L  VL, 
p.  484  ] 

1877.  Banker  [8.  M.]    Earth  Currents.    IJowm,  3oc.  Tel,  Bng.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  615.] 

1877  or  1878.  Perry  [JJ  and  Asrrton  [W.  E.]  Bain  Clouds  and  Atmospberie 
Electricity.    [Phil.  Mag^ 

1877.  Preece  [W-  H.n  Note  on  an  Observation  made  at  Bristol,  [/onrii.  Socl 
Tel,  Eng,,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  620.] 

1877.  Stewart  [Balfour].    Suspected  Belations  between  the  Earth  and  San« 

[Nature,  1877,  pp.  9,  26,  45.]    See  also  pp.  839,  559,  letter  from  E.  D. 
Archibald ;  and  p.  849,  letter  from  Dr.  Hunter.] 

1878.  Dressing  [Oh.]      Earth  Currents.     [Telegraphic  Journal,  April  1,  1878, 

p.  188.] 

1878.  Letter  to  "  Telegraphic  Journal."    Earth  Currents.    TT^egrapkk 

Journal,  May  15,  1878,  p.  211.] 

1878.  Pujioka  [J]  Earth  Currents.  Letter.  [rel^grap^'e/emmaZ, May  1,1878, 
p.  188.] 

1878.  Owen  [I^O  Earth  Currents  and  Electrical  Meteorolc^y.  r£Z#cfrieMHi. 
Sept.  7, 1878,  p.  181.] 

1878.  Bronn  [Wm.  L.]    Experiment  for  Illustrating  the  Terrestrial  Electrical 

Currents.    [Phil,  Mag,,  June,  1878,  p.  475.] 

1879.  Brough  [R.  S.]    Earth  Cui-rents.    [EUetrieian,  May  8, 1879,  p.  285.] 

1879.  Ellis  [Wm.]    Note  on  Earth  Currents.    [Jowm,  Soe,  Tel,  Eng.,  VoL  vnr 
p.  214.] 

1879.  Perry  [J]  and  Ayrton  [W.  E.J     A  New  Theory  of  Terrestrial  Mag- 

netism.    [Joum.  Phytieal  Soc.y  Vol.  8,  pp.  57  and  98.] 

1880.  Adams  [A.  J.  8.]    Earth  Currents  and  Sun  Spots.    [Eleetriciatt,  Ajut  21 

1880,  p.  166.]  ^*     ' 

1880.  "  Electrician,**  Feb.  7, 1880.   Notes :  Earth  Currents,    [Electrician,  p.  183.; 

1880. Aug.  21, 1880.    Magnetic  Storms  of  12th  and  ISth  Aug.,  l^ax 

[Electrieiany  p,  157.] 

1880.  Ellis  [Wm.]  On  the  Belation  between  the  Diurnal  Range  of  Magnetic 
Declination  and  Horizontal  Force,  as  observed  at  the  Koyal  Obserrv 
tory,  Greenwich,  during  the  years  1841  to  1877,  and  the  Period  of 
Solar  Spot  Frequency.    [Phil,  Trans,,  Vol.  171,  p.  541.] 

1880. Mapfnetic  and  Earth  Current  Disturbance.     TNaiurt,  Axut,  19. 

1880,  p.  861.]  *■  »      •*       • 
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2880.  JohUennemcL    Earth  Gurrentfl.    lEUetrieia/n,  Sept.  4, 1880,  p.  190.] 

1880.  Oliver  [J.  A.  B.]     Aurora  Borealis  and  Magnetic  StdrmB.     INatwre, 
Aug.  19,  1880,  p.  361.] 

1880.  Preece  [W.  H.]    Earth  Currents.    [Jown,  80c.  Tel.  Eng.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  19.] 
1880.  Sannders  [H.]    Earth  Currents.    [Electrician,  Aug.  21, 1880,  p.  167.] 
1880.  **  Telegraphic  Joiinial,"  ^eb.  15, 1880.    Note  on  Earth  Currents. 

1880.  Whipple  lOt.  M.]    Magnetic  Storm.    IKaiure,  Oct.  14, 1880,  p.  668.] 

x88i.  A^aiwa  [A.  J.  8.]     Earth  Currents,  with  Diagram.     [Second  Paper.] 
[Joum.  80c.  TeL  Eng,,  Vol.  X.,  p.  84.] 

Discussion  by^ 

Prof.  W.  G.  Adams,  PJl.8. 
Mr.  Whipple,  Kew  Observatory. 

„  C.  Wollaston. 
Prof.  J.  Perry. 
Mr.  0.  P.  Varley. 

„   W.Ellis. 

„   8.  M.  Banker. 

„   Willoughby  Smith. 

„   E.  Graves. 

„   C.  E.  Spagnoletti. 

„   G.K.  Winter. 
Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton. 

iggi.  Earth  Ourrento.     [Electriciwi,  Vol.  4,  1881,  pp.  8,  62»  188,  167, 

181,  and  217.] 

jggi.  [Prof.  W.  G.,  F.B.S.]    Magnetic  Disturbances :  Auroras  and  Earth 

Currents.     [Lecture  delivered  at  Boy.  Inst.,  June  8,  1881.     Natwre, 
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HEMP-  VERSUS  lEON-COVEEED    CABLES. 

By  J  AS.  Graves. 

Considering  the  importance  of  this  question  as  affecting  the 
future  of  submarine  telegraphy,  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  Messrs.  Trott  and  Hamilton's  paper  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society  appears  to  have  been  of  far  too  limited  a 
character,  and  it  might  with  possible  advantage  be  renewed  at  a 
future  meeting. 

The  speakers  who  carried  on  the  discussion  were  gentlemen 
who  have  attained  eminence  in  their  profession,  and  they  were 
no  doubt  able  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the  phases  of  the 
question  with  which  they  were  familiar;  but  their  remarks 
(judging  from  published  abstracts)  were  more  in  reference  to  what 
had  been  done  many  years  ago  than  to  the  points  brought 
prominently  forward  by  the  joint  authors  of  the  paper  read. 

Messrs.  Trott  and  Hamilton,  fellow-members  whom  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  personally,  have  been  exclusively 
engaged  in  repairing  cables,  both  old  and  comptoatively  new,  for 
several  successive  years,  and  have  obtained  for  themselves  a  name 
and  a  credit  for  expedition  in  their  work  unsurpassed  by  any 
electrical  engineers  who  have  ever  been  engaged  in  similar  work. 

Captain  James  Blacklock  of  the  '^Old  Monarch"  was  a  very 
successful  navigator  in  connection  with  cable  repairs,  and  with 
whom,  as  submarine  electrician  to  the  Electric  and  International 
Telegraph  Company,  I  co-operated  for  several  years  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  again,  in  1870,  in  repairing  the  Anglo-American 
Telegraph  Company's  1866  cable  off  Newfoundland,  in  the 
^^Bobert  Lowe,"  and  then  proceeded  to  repair  the  French  Atlantic 
Company's  cable  off  Nova  Scotia;   and  whether  in  the  Crerman 
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Ocean,  between  the  Channel  Islands,  or  in  the  North  Atlantic,  I 
could  but  admire  the  tact,  skill,  and  accuracy  displayed  by  him 
in  his  portion  of  the  work.  In  mentioning  this  fact,  I  am  only 
doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  name  appears  to  be 
almost,  if  not  quite  forgotten. 

It  is  this  kind  of  work — the  picking  up  of  old  cables  and  the 
repairing  of  them  when  their  protecting  sheathing  is  partly  or 
entirely  worn  out — that  gives  practical  men  an  advantage  over 
those  who  deal  chiefly  with  theoretical  principles  or  with  new 
work;  and  this  should  give  great  weight  to  the  testimony  of  their 
repeated  experiences,  and  observation  of  numerous  undeniable, 
although  perhaps  exceptional  phenomena  which  have  passed  before 
their  eyes  in  a  series  of  years  exclusively  devoted  to  such  Work. 

Theorists  may  argue  that  this  or  that  is  an  impossibility ;  bat 
if  practical  men  say  with  all  seriousness  they  have  seen  the  thing 
done,  there  should  be  an  end  for  ever  to  the  imaginary  impossi- 
bility ;  and  when  such  men  as  Captain  Trott  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
(men  who  have  been  notoriously  successful  in  their  work)  speak 
of  what  they  have  seen  occur  repeatedly,  there  should  be  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not  seen  to  believe,  and 
not  to  doubt  what  they  say.  Men  like  them,  engaged  exclusively 
on  work  of  this  kind,  have  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  to 
compare  recovered  ends  of  broken  cables,  to  reason  from  the 
evidence  the  causes  for  breakage  in  the  first  place,  and  also  of 
those  which  have  occurred  during  the  operation  of  repairing, 
whether  in  picking  up  or  paying  out ;  and  they  are  far  more  likely 
to  come  to  a  just  conclusion  as  to  cavsea  than  electrical  engineen 
who  have  on  but  a  few  occasions  been  engaged  in  such  work,  or 
others  who  perchance  have  never  seen  a  cable  repaired. 

The  causes  of  breakage  having  been  traced,  the  next  step  i^ 
to  consider  the  remedy.  Messrs.  Trott  and  Hamilton  suggest  the 
abolition  of  iron  and  the  substitution  of  another  material,  if  one 
can  be  found  suitable,  or,  in  the  absence  of  that  one,  a  covering 
entirely  of  hemp  of  a  specially  durable  nature,  similar  to  the 
rigging  of  the  "  Boyal  George,"  or  the  Bussian  hemp  exhibited 
at  the  meeting,  to  be  laid  on  in  a  particular  way  to  prevent 
kinking. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  a  hemp-covered  cable  might  not 
prove  so  suitable  as  an  iron-covered  one  for  bridging  over  chasms 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Assuming  that  the  cable  is  hanging 
suspended  from  two  points,  the  question  required  to  be  demon- 
strated is,  whether  the  extra  weight  of  an  iron-covered  cable 
would  not  cause  more  abrasion  at  the  points  of  suspension  than 
a  hemp-covered  one,  which  would  be  proportionately  lighter  and 
more  buoyant,  and  the  result  prove  that  the  iron  would  be  worn 
through  quicker  than  the  hemp. 

The  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  salt  water  has  the  effect  not  only 
of  weakening  itself,  but  also  of  deteriorating  the  strength  of  the 
hemp,  and  thus  becomes  doubly  objectionable. 

Another  comparative  phase  of  the  question  is,  that  in  the 
hemp-covered  cable  there  would  be  an  entire  absence  of  that 
suicidal  element,  the  piercing  of  the  core  by  a  sharp  point  of 
iron,  two  of  which  would  be  produced  as  soon  as  one  iron  wire 
was  worn  through,  two  more  for  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  perhaps 
one-third  of  the  wires  were  worn  through ;  and  then  the  weight  of 
the  suspended  cable  would  tend  to  give  this  weak  spot  a  wrench 
or  twist,  probably  turning  the  cable  half  round,  and  thereby 
bring  not  only  fresh  wires  into  the  area  of  friction,  but  also  the 
sharply  pointed  ends  (some  of  which  may  have  got  bent  in  the 
movement)  opposite  the  core,  and  the  weight  of  the  cable  forcing 
the  core  upon  these  points,  until  they,  or  one  of  them,  reach  the 
conductor,  when  of  course  the  life  of  the  cable  ceases,  and  then 
an  iron-covered  cable  is  said  to  have  failed  (or  parted)  in  deep 
water  from  some  ^'  mysterious  agency."  Such  a  case  as  this  would 
bear  out  the  observed  facts  of  cables  twisting  at  their  weak  parts 
when  a  strain  is  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  lifting,  or  by  being 
suddenly  strained  after  being  checked  whilst  being  paid  out,  with 
kinks  formed  by  undue  slack  at  the  bottom. 

Iron  sheathing  is  no  doubt  necessary,  or  some  other  durable 
substitute,  to  resist  the  rough  usage  to  which  shore  ends  of  cables 
are  exposed  from  abrasion  on  rocky  ground,  and  between  or  beneath 
boulders  on  the  beach;  but  even  heavy  shore  ends  have  more 
than  this  to  contend  with  when  they  cross  unseen  and  unknown 
metallic  beds,  which  consume  them  by  slow  but  sure  degrees. 
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Perhaps  it  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  a  shore  end,  weighing 
19  to  20  tons  per  knot,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  covered  with 
solid  iron  rods  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  was,  some  nine  years  ago, 
eaten  np  into  a  series  of  short  lengths  varying  from  less  than 
2  feet  up  to  a  few  fathoms,  several  being  less  than  2  iathoms,. 
and  the  cable  being  held  together  by  the  bare  core.  I  have 
before  me  a  piece  of  this  iron,  19  inches  long,  the  middle 
10  inches  of  which  is  half  an  inch  diameter,  while  the  two  ends 
are  tapered  to  sharp  points.  Several  pieces  were  recovered  where 
every  one  of  the  iron  rods  was  eaten  through,  and  their  ends 
tapered  to  points  as  sharp  as  bradawls. 

In  picking  up  this  cable— ^eaten  up  by  galvanic  action  on 
metallic  ridges  at  short  distances  apart — ^the  bare  core  had  to 
bear  the  whole  weight  in  lifting,  and  in  one  case  two  such  places 
were  included  between  the  bow-sheave  and  the  water.  A  hempen 
hawser  could  not  possibly  have  met  with  such  a  fate. 

On  this  same  shore  end  a  double  serving  of  hemp  was  laid 
right-handed  and  lefb-handed,  and  over  all  a  covering  of  pres^ra- 
tive  compound,  forming  a  massive  cable  8  inches  in  circumference. 
The  lay  of  the  hempen  yams  was  very  short.  A  piece  of  this 
external  covering  now  before  me  shows,  that  while  the  top  and 
sides  of  it  are  covered  with  a  species  of  silica  or  coral,  the  bottom 
is  worn  quite  .through  longitudinally,  and  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  wear  and  tear  is  simply  to  reduce  the  yams  laid  on  in 
contrary  directions  to  lengths  of  about  4  or  5  inches  each,  and  of 
course  all  the  lifting  strength  is  gone ;  and  the  presence  of  sadi 
a  mass  of  material,  enclosing  the  cable  for  three-fourths  of  its 
circumference,  would  prove  mere  dead  weight  when  lifting  it,  as 
this  was  lifted,  from  a  depth  of  40  fathoms. 

And  in  this  particular  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  Messrs.  Ttott 
and  Hamilton  in  placing  implicit  reliance  upon  hemp  for  lifting- 
strength  when  laid  up  spirally  around  the  core ;  although  seven! 
layers  may  be  superposed,  each  contrary  to  the  other  in  direction^ 
and  the  lay  of  the  yams  in  each  case  contrary  to  both,  as  they 
suggest,  to  avoid  kinking  or  buckling  up  when  submerged. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  if  from  any  cause  the  hemp  be  wan 
through  on  one  side  to  the  core,  the  whole  lifting-«trength  of 
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the  covering  would  be  gone,  as  all  the  yams  -would  be  sepamted 
as  soon  as  the  length  of  one  revolution  of  the  lay  had  been  worn 
through.  This  naturally  suggests  that  the  lifting-strength  in  a 
hemp  cable  should  be  longitudinal  with  the  core,  around  which 
the  usual  jute  padding  should  be  put  to  increase  its  diameter,  as 
well  as  to  form  a  soft  bed  for  the  core.  Over  the  jute  padding 
should  be  laid  longitudinally  as  many  of  the  strongest  hempen 
cords  as  would  pack  closely  round  it,  and  then  over  these  should 
come  the  servings  suggested  by  Messrs.  Trott  and  Hamilton. 
Should  the  outer  spiral  coverings  get  worn  through,  or  even  in 
addition  two  or  three  of  the  cords,  there  would  still  remain  three- 
fourths  of  the  strength,  in  addition  to  the  core,  for  lifting  purposes, 
instead  of  the  whole  strength  being  lost  and  the  core  itself  saddled 
with  the  whole  weight. 

There  are  inconveniencies  attending  iron-covered  cables  which 
develop  themselves  during  the  practical  work  of  repairing  them, 
especially  when  the  outer  wires  are  large,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  Dunwich-Zandvoort,  or  the  Lowestoft-Zandvoort  cables,  in 
which  I  have  seen  faults  caused  by  broken  sheathing-wires  pene- 
trating the  cores.  In  picking  up  or  under-running  such  cables, 
wires  constantly  snap  at  bad  welds  or  brittle  places,  frequently  a 
few  inches  on  either  side  of  the  weld  itself,  when  on  the  grapnel 
or  passing  over  the  bow-sheave,  and  get  foul  of  the  gear,  which 
rips  the  wire  for  several  feet  out  of  its  place  on  the  cable.  It  was 
to  avoid  this  ripping  effect  by  ships'  anchors,  when,  getting  foul 
of  a  broken  wire  on  catching  the  cable,  that  the  late  Mr.  C.  F. 

r 

Varley  decided  on  using  stranded  shore  ends,  suggested,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  to  limit  this  action  to  a  few  inches  only. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  could  occur  with  a  hempen  cable ;  and  I 
think  the  operation  of  splicing  a  hempen  cable  at  sea  would  be 
far  easier  and  more  quickly  done  than  the  same  operation  with  an 
iron  cable,  and  there  would  certamly  be  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  no  iron  ends,  whether  blunt  or  pointed,  butted 
together  or  not,  and  no  iron  lapping  wires,  were  left  behind  to 
stand  their  chance  of  producing  a  fault  at  some  distant  date. 

The  operation  of  picking  up  and  repairing  hempen  cables 
would  be  a  much  cleaner  one  than  similar  work  with  iron  cables 
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with  their  oxidation  falling  off  in  scales,  black  mud,  and  submarine 
deposits  all  discoloured,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rough  nature  of  the 
work  in  handling  half-corroded  iron  with  sharp  points  and  roogh 
places  here  and  there,  often  tearing  the  cablemen's  hands,  and  the 
operation  of  stripping  old  short  pieces  in  order  to  save  the  ooie 
and  throwing  overboard  the  useless  iron. 

All  things  considered,  if  longitudinal  strength  can  be 
embedded  in  the  cable  near  the  core,  I  think  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  &vour  of  hempen  cables  in  preference  to  iron-covered  ones 
for  deep  water. 

Extra  coverings  of  galvanised  iron  could  be  used  for  the  shore 
ends,  to  resist  abrasion  from  rocks  and  stones  in  the  tidal  wash  till 
deeper  water  is  reached,  as  these  portions  could  be  more  eaaly 
replaced.  The  iron  of  the  shore  ends  thus  covered  would  serve  as 
now  for  the  working  earths ;  otherwise,  in  the  event  of  the  shoie 
ends  being  entirely  of  hemp,  special  earth-cables  would  have  to  be 
laid  for  working  purposes. 

Yalbntia,  Deemib&r  14,  1888. 
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LUCZSV  J.  BLAZS— EYAPOB ATIOK  A  SOUBCE  OF  ELEOTBICITY ; 
AND  NEUTBALITY  OP  VAPOUB  FBOM  ELECTBIPIED  FLUID 
SUBFAOES  AT  BEST. 

{AnnaUn  der  Phyrik  vnd  Chemie,  B.  XIX.,  E.  3,  No.  7, 1888,  pp.  618-634.) 

In  the  first  part  of  his  paper,  the  author  gives  a  description  of  the 
experiments  he  has  made  on  the  production  of  electricity  hy  evaporation. 

The  movable  plate,  A,  of  a  condenser,  made  in  accordance  with  Kohlraasch*B 
pattern,  was  in  connection  with  a  Helmholtz  quadrant  electrometer,  the 
quadrants  of  which  were  charged  by  two  of  Zamboni's  dry  piles.  The 
aluminium  needle,  in  the  form  of  two  sectors  joined  by  their  apices,  was 
suspended  by  a  wire,  which  also  served  as  conductor,  to  a  torsion  head ;  the 
metal  body  of  the  instrument  was  put  to  earth.  A  Daniell's  cell,  with  one 
pole  to  earth,  gave  a  deflection  of  67  to  71|  mm.  on  a  scale  distant  about  8 
metres  fh>m  the  mirror. 

The  brass  rod  of  the  fixed  plate,  B,  of  the  condenser  was  prolonged,  and  its 
other  end  formed  into  a  ring.  In  this  was  placed  a  porcelain  cup  filled  with 
sand,  in  which  was  a  second  small  porcelain  cup.  The  important  point  was 
the  insulation  of  the  support  of  the  plate  B,  and  this  was  carefully  measured 
before  and  after  each  experiment.  When  B  was  charged  by  four  Daniell's  cells, 
giving  a  deflection  of  140  divisions,  the  loss  troxn.  leakage  was  only  about 
4|  to  7  per  cent,  after  ten  minutes.  It  was  observed  that  if  left  to  itself  the 
plate  B  became  slightly  charged ;  but  this  charge  was  always  measured  and 
allowed  for. 

The  liquid  having  been  placed  in  the  inner  porcelain  cup,  the  sand-bath 
was  heated  up  to  100^  C,  and  then  the  flame  extinguished.  A  platinum  wire, 
fused  into  a  small  glass  tube,  dipped  at  one  end  into  the  liquid,  while  the 
other  end  was  connected  to  the  plate  B  of  the  condenser.  The  condenser  plate 
Ay  which  was  ^  mm.  from  B,  as  well  as  the  aluminium  needle  of  the  electro- 
meter, was  put  to  earth.  After  10  or  15  minutes,  A  was  insulated  and  removed 
from  B.  The  deflection  of  the  needle  was  then  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
electrical  condition  of  A,  and  therefore  of  B. 

The  mean  values  deduced  from  the  experiments  are  tabulated  on  next  page, 
the  deflections  being  given  in  divisions  of  the  scale,  45  of  which  corresponded 
to  one  Daniell's  cell. 
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At 

beglnniiig. 

After 
SmiiUL 

After 

lOminiu 

After 

ISmln. 

.  Sea-water  at  temperature  of 
room  ...        ... 

0 

-071 

-1-02 

-  1-40 

2.  Sea-water  at  100<»  0 

0 

-016 

-0-87 

-0«6 

8.  Sulphate  of  copper  at  tem- 
perature of  room     

0 

-1-2 

-1-2 

•  •* 

4.  Sulphate  of  copper  at  100°  C. 

0 

-0-94 

-2-3 

M 

5.  Chloride  of  sodium  at  tem- 

perature of  room     

0 

-  1-0 

-1-6 

•  »• 

6.  Chloride  of  sodium  at  100^  0. 

0 

-1-6 

-1-6 

■  *« 

A  second  method  of  observation  was  tried,  in  which  a  circular  brass  di« 
126  mm.  in  diameter  was  fastened  in  a  horizontal  position  to  a  wire  which 
was  connected  without  a  condenser  directly  to  the  aluminium  needle  of  the 
electrometer.  Immediately  under  the  disc  G  was  the  cup  contsdning  the 
liquid,  which  was  connected  to  earth.  On  evaporating  the  liquid  by  a 
sand-bath,  the  vapour  was  condensed  on  G.  The  zero  point  having  been 
fixed,  the  plate  0  was  insulated,  and  the  deflection  read,  after  which  the  zero 
was  again  determined.  In  these  experiments  70  divisions  corresponded  to  one 
Daniell's  cell.    The  results  obtained  were — 

Sect-water  at  T$mperatwr6  of  i2oom. 


Zero  at 

oommenoe- 

ment. 

Defleotion 
after  6  mln. 

Zero  after 
experiment. 

Change  of 
Zero. 

ObaiMaft* 
ftmlB.     1 

First  experiment  ... 
Second       „ 

690 
671 

689-0 
569-5 

690 
570 

0-0 
+  1-0 

+  1-0 

8eaJW)atw  cA  lOCP  C. 

First  experiment  ... 
Second       „ 

689 

568 

691 
667 

690 
667 

-1-0 
+  0-5 

-1-0 
+  0-6 

The  second  portion  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  hypothesis  that  a  convec- 
tion of  electricity  occurs  through  vapour  arising  from  the  surface  of  an  e]ec> 
trifled  liquid. 

A  film  of  water,  which  had  been  condensed  on  the  movable  plate  B  of  the 
condenser,  the  plate  A  of  which  was  connected  to  the  needle  of  the  electro- 
meter, was  warmed  while  in  connection  with  one  pole  of  a  battery,  the  other 
being  to  earth,  and  the  steam  recondensed  on  A.  The  battery  power  was 
increased  from  1  to  404  DanielFs  cells,  but  no  transference  of  electricity  was 
observed,  though  from  the  care  with  which  the  experiments  were  conducted 
any  charge  on  A  would  have  been  at  once  apparent.    Farther  experiniAits 
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were  made,  with  a  somewhat  modified  apparatns,  with  yarioos  liquids,  as 
solution  of  common  salt,  alcohol,  sulphuric  acid,  and  mercury.  In  some  cases 
a  battery  equivalent  to  404  Danieirs  cells,  and  in  others  a  Tobler's  frictional 
machine,  was  used  to  charge  the- liquid,  but  the  final  result  of  all  the  researches 
"was  opposed  to  the  generally-received  theory,  and  proved,  according  to  the 
author,  that  the  vapour  arising  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest  is  elec- 
trically neutral. 


J.  BLSTSB  and  B.  aSirSZt-^PBODUGTIOK  OF  ELEOTBIOITY  BT 
CONTACT  OF  GLOWING  BODIES  AND  HOT  GASES. 

{AnnaXm  der  Phyaik  %md  Chemief  B  XIX.,  H.  4,  No,  8a,  1888,  pp.  588.624.) 

The  experiments  described  in  this  paper  were  undertaken  by  the  authors 
in  order  to  extend  their  theory  of  the  electricity  of  flames. 

Their  former  experiments,  which  have  been  described  in  the  AntiaUn 
(No.  16, 1882,  pp.  193-222),  were  carried  out  with  a  wire  rendered  incandescent 
by  the  passage  of  a  current  through  it.  In  the  present  case  they  preferred  to 
use  a  so-called  PaqueUn  burner.  A  sphere  of  stout  platinum  foil  is  attached  to 
one  end  of  a  hollow  brass  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  in  connection  with 
a  bottle  containing  benzine.  A  stream  of  air  is  forced  through  the  benzine 
under  a  regulated  pressure,  which  is  measured  by  a  manometer,  and  the 
vapour  bums  inside  the  brass  tube  and  the  platinum  sphere,  a  side  opening 
being  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  combustion.  It  was  found 
that  the  temperature  of  the  platinum  sphere  depended  on  the  pressure  under 
which  the  stream  of  air  was  forced  through  the  benzine.  In  order  to  have  a 
standard  of  comparison,  a  wire  of  platihum  8  mm.  thick  was  fixed  about 
half  a  mUre  from  the  sphere,  and  was  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature 
by  a  Bunsen  flame.  This  wire  was  at  the  same  height  as  the  sphere,  so  that  it 
might  be  seen  projected  on  the  surface  of  the  latter.  If  any  difference  in  the 
glowing  of  the  wire  and  sphere  was  observed,  the  latter  was  readily  brought 
to  the  constant  temperature  by  regulating  the  pressure  of  the  air  stream  by 
means  of  a  tap. 

The  burner  was  fixed  horizontally  in  one  side  of  a  zinc  box,  to  that  the 
platinum  sphere  was  at  about  its  centre.  Above  the  sphere  was  a  platinum 
crucible  filled  with  distilled  water,  and  closed  by  a  lid  of  brass  from  which  a 
tube  also  of  brass  projected  up  through  the  top  of  the  zinc  box,  being  insulated 
from  it  by  passing  through  a  glass  tube.  By  means  of  two  openings  the  zinc 
hox  could  be  filled  with  the  gas  under  observation.  The  glowing  platinum 
sphere  was  connected  to  earth,  as  were  one  pair  of  quadrants  of  the  electrometer. 
The  other  pair  of  quadrants  were  connected  to  the  so-called  <*  air-«lectrode," 
or  platinum  crucible;  while  the  electrometer  needle  was  kept  constantly 
charged  by  Zamboni  dry  piles.  A  preliminary  series  of  experiments  with  dry 
air  showed  that  for  small  differences  the  E.M.F.  was  proportional  to  the 
pressure  in  the  manometer. 

The  next  gas  experimented  with  was  carbonic  acid  as  compared  with  dry 
air.    One  Daniell's  cell  gave  a  deflection  of  53  divisions  of  the  scale;  with  dry 
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air  77-1  were  noted ;  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas  eyolved  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric add  on  marble  and  thoroughly  dried,  77-9,  and  with  air  again,  77-4.  If 
we  put  £d  -  100,  we  have  E^  -  144-5;  £co^  «  146-9 ;  £a  *  146;  or  as  mean 
yalnes  E^^  a  145*7 ;  Eooi  *-  146*9 ;  from  which  we  may  astome  that  the  aetion 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  air. 

Ordinary  coal  gas  was  then  tried,  and  gave  E  «96-6 ;  while  air  in  this  case 
gave  £*97'7,  so  that,  again,  no  decided  difference  was  observed. 

With  oxygen  no  difference  was  remarked,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  resolts 
of  three  series  of  experiments.  As  comparison  one  Daniell  equals  100  divisions :~ 

Eo  Ea  Eo  —  Ea 

Series  1 882  87-5               +0-7 

„      2 131-4  1330                -1« 

„       S.  ,^     1571  157-2                -0-1 

These  small  differences  were  most  likely  due  to  errors  of  observation. 

A  very  careful  set  of  experiments  on  the  influeDce  of  water  vapour  in  air 
gave  the  following  results : — ^One  Daniell  —  100 — 

Mean  for  dry  air  160-6 

Air  of  room         158-0 

Saturated  air 159-0 

The  authors  also  made  use  of  another  form  of  apparatus^  in  which  a  thin 
tube  of  platinum  or  brass  was  heated  near  one  end  by  a  Bunsen  burner.  The 
tube,  as  well  as  the  burner,  was  connected  to  earth,  while  a  stream  of  air  was 
forced  through  the  tube  and  impinged  on  a  metal  plate  serving  as  electrode  of 
the  electrometer.  The  maximum  effect  was  obtained  if  the  heated  point  was 
so  near  the  end  of  the  tube  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  glow.  The  charge  on  the 
plate  increased  rapidly  to  a  maximum  of  about  5-5  to  6  DanieU's,  at  which  it 
remained  constant;  the  charge  on  this  plate  was  always  positive.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  plate  attains  its  maximum  charge  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  particles  of  gas  which  impinge  on  it  in  unit  of  time. 

Experiments  were  also  tried  with  hot  gases  and  cold  metallic  bodies,  as 
well  as  with  glowing  non-metallic  bodies.  The  results  obtained  lead  to  the 
following  laws : — The  particles  of  the  gases  experimented  with,  viz.,  air,  coal 
gas,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen,  become  positively  electrified  on  contact  ^rith 
hot  bodies,  whilst  the  hot  body  shows  negative  electricity.  The  charge  of  a 
cold  body  introduced  into  a  stream  of  hot  air  is  greater  the  more  brightly  the 
body  producing  the  electricity  glows.  It  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
gas  and  of  the  electrode. 

The  paper  then  deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  electricity  of  flaznea^ 
and  the  authors  sum  up  the  results  of  their  experiments  as  follow: — 

1.  There  is  no  electrical  difference  between  the  base  and  point  of  a  Hj^ww* 
A  difference  is  only  caused  if  glowing  solid  bodies  are  introduced  into  the 
flame. 

2.  The  apparent  polarisation  of  the  flame  in  cross  section  considerablr 
exceeds  the  polarisation  in  the  direction  of  its  length;  since  if  one  electiK>de  ^ 
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entirely  removed  from  the  flame,  it  is  only  touched  hy  heated  molecules  of  g;as 
which  do  not  glow. 

3.  The  volume  of  the  gas  into  which  the  two  electrodes  are  plunged  is 
indifferent.  Hence  for  the  same  electrodes  the  electricity  produced  must  be 
the  same  for  a  large  flame  as  for  a  small  one. 

4.  The  change  of  polarity  of  the  flame  for  small  changes  of  position  of  the 
electrodes  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  electricity  always  spreads  itself  freely 
above  the  flame. 

5.  Since  the  introduction  into  the  flame  of  volatile  salts  increases  the 
number  of  glowing  particles,  the  E.M  J*,  must  also  be  increased. 

6.  The  E.M.F.  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  metal  of  the  burner. 

7.  The  nature  of  the  electrodes  has  no  effect. 

8.  A^ white-glowing  platinum  wire  in  the  flame  must  be  charged  just  as 
in  air.  The  electrical  difference  between  the  two  must  be  nil,  since  all  gases 
become  equally  positively  charged. 

9.  For  the  same  reason,  a  transformation  of  the  process  of  combustion  can 
bave  no  effect  on  the  polarity  of  the  electrodes. 

10.  Flames  which  are  in  contact  with  no  metal,  or  with  cold  ones,  show 
free  negative  or  positive  electricity  accordingly  as  the  connection  of  the  one 
or  the  other  to  the  earth  is  better.  The  E  JI.F.  in  this  case  is  caused  by  the 
contact  of  hot  particles  of  gas  or  air  with  the  glowing  particles  of  solid  bodies 
suspended  in  the  flame,  or  with  the  glowing  molecules  of  the  gas  itself. 

11.  Since  free  electricity  is  produced  in  every  flame,  two  flames  affect 
each  other  electrically,  if  not  too  far  apart. 

12.  Since  the  particles  of  gas  leave  a  flame  electrified,  the  air  of  a  room 
in  which  a  flame  is  burning  is  feebly  charged  with  positive  electricity. 

Hence  every  flame  may  be  considered  as  a  stream  of  hot  gas,  which 
charges  with  negative  electricity  glowing  electrodes  plunged  into  it,  as  weU 
as  the  glowing  particles  suspended  in  it. 


W.  KAVKEL— ELEGTEICAL  PBOPEBTIES  OF  QUABTZ. 

(AnndUn  der  Pkysik  und  Chemis,  B.  XIX,,  H,  5,  No.  8b,  1883,  pp.  818-844.) 

The  conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrived  in  two  former  articles  on 
the  same  subject  having  being  questioned  by  G.  Friedel  and  J.  Curie,  he 
restates  his  deductions,  and  brings  forward  the  evidence  of  further  experiments 
in  support  of  them. 

I.  THBRMO-ELIcraiClTT. 

1.  Bock  crystal,  the  purest  kind  of  quartz,  generally  occurs  in  heml- 
morphic  crystals,  formed  by  the  development  of  the  trigonal  trapezohedra 
and  trigonal  pyramids. 

2.  Opposite  electrical  poles  are  produced  by  changes  of  temperature  at 
both  ends  of  each  of  the  hemimorphic  minor  axes,  so  that  positive  poles  and 
negative  poles  alternate  around  simple  crystals. 

VOL.  xu.  40 
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8.  Willi  a  rise  of  temperatare  the  polarity  is  the  oppofite  to  wbftt  it  ii 
with  a  fall. 

4.  With  a  fEJling  temperatare  the  positiye  poles  are  mtnated  at  thowaiM 
at  which  the  faces  of  the  trigonal  pyramids  and  trapesohedza  appear.  'Withi 
rise  of  temperatare  the  opposite  takes  place ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  hestui^ 
the  thermoelectric  positive  poles  are  prodaced  on  those  edges  whidi  do  not 
hear  any  trigonal  forms,  the  negative  poles  on  edges  which  have  sack  kau. 
The  opposite  action  has  heen  stated  to  take  place  hy  G.  Friedel. 

In  his  former  experiments  the  author  placed  the  crystal  on  a  meUd  piste, 
and  determined  the  electrical  tension  hy  touching  the  surface  with  the  point 
of  a  very  fine  insulated  wire  in  connection  with  a  gold.leaf  electrometer.  Is 
his  later  experiments  he  huried  the  crystal  up  to  the  face  on  which  he  ▼iafaed 
to  experiment  in  a  mass  of  copper  filings,  so  as  to  eet  rid  of  the  oppoaite 
polarities  developed  on  the  other  faces.    The  copper  filings  were  contained  is 
a  copper  box,  which  could  be  heated  in  a  furnace.    The  tenapeiataie  of  tbe 
crystal  was  determined  by  placing  on  the  edge  a  small  quantity  of  steszise, 
which  melted  at  51*8°  C;  this  served  as  control  to  a  thermometer  which  vai 
plunged  into  the  copper  filings.    It  was  found  that  when  the  stearine  melted 
the  thermometer  marked  52°  C,  while  at  51°  C.  on  the  thermoxaeter  tbe 
stearine  was  still  solid.    Hence  it  was  evident  that  the  copper  filings  and  tk 
lock  crystal  had  very  nearly  the  same  temperatare.    The  experiments  flhowtd 
that,  whether  the  free  surface  of  the  crystal  was  warmer  or  cooler  than  the 
buried  part,  it  made  no  difference  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  a&thor. 
Contrary  to  the  results  obtained  by  Friedel  and  Curie,  the  author  found  thit 
a  crystal  which  was  allowed  to  cool  freely  in  air  showed  always  tnoes  d 
electricity. 

5.  In  normal  simple  crystals  there  is  a  difference  in  the  spreading  of  the 
two  electrical  polarities  over  the  surface,  accordingly  as  the  crystal  is  right  <s 
left  handed ;  the  distribution  depending  apparently  on  the  position  oecspie^ 
by  the  pyramidal  surfaces. 

6.  In  twin  crystals  each  shows  a  polarity  corresponding  to  what  it  iroakl 
have  if  single. 

7.  The  ends  of  the  principal  axis  always  show  the  same  polarity ;  in  the 
case  of  cooling,  both  ends  are  positive. 

8.  If  heated  above  200°,  the  crystal  loses  all  traces  of  electricity. 

II.  ACTIirO-ELlOTBIOITT. 

1.  If  heat  rays  fall  on  a  simple  rock  crystal,  electric  polarity  ii  produced 
at  the  ends  of  the  secondary  axes  and  on  the  six  edges  of  the  priam. 

2.  The  difference  of  potential  increases  at  first  rapidly,  and  aftenvixdi 
more  slowly,  reaching  its  maximum  in  about  40  minutes, 

3.  The  difference  of  potential  disappears  in  the  same  time  when  tfas  aj* 
are  cut  off ;  at  first  quickly,  then  more  slowly. 

4.  Positive  poles  are  produced  on  the  three  edges  on  which  the  su&cao^ 
the  trigonal  forms  would  be  if  they  were  developed,  negative  poles  on  the  odaer 
three. 
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6.  The  direction  of  the  heat  njn  is  indiflbrent;  thej  may  even  pass 
through  the  crystal  parallel  to  the  principal  axis. 

6.  The  source  of  heat  is  indifferent— flames,  Leslie's  cubes^  heated  metal 
balls,  etc. 

7.  The  difference  of  potential  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 
radiation. 

8.  The  rays  which  give  rise  to  actino^lectricity  are  not  quite  the  same  as 
those  which  affect  the  blackened  end  of  a  thermopile. 

9.  Twin  crystals  show  individual  polarity. 

10.  These  phenomena  are  reversible,  and  can  be  produced  by  radiation 
from  the  quartz  crystal. 

MM.  Friedel  and  Curie  have  not  observed  these  phenomena,  and  think  that 
they  are  not  merely  produced  by  unequal  heating  of  the  crystal.  The  author, 
however,  cites  his  former  observations,  as  well  as  many  new  ones,  in  support  of 
his  results  as  stated  above. 

III.  Pikzo-Elsctricitt. 

1.  By  exerting  a  pressure  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  minor  axes,  the 
edges  which  have  trigonal  forms  show  negative  electricity,  and  the  others 
positive.    When  the  pressure  is  taken  off  the  opposite  polarities  are  produced. 

2.  Pressure  in  the  direction  of  one  minor  axis  produces  polarity  at  the  ends 
of  the  other  two  corresponding  to  an  expansion. 


— DEPENDENCB  OF  THE  MAGNETISATION  OP  STEEL 
ON  ITS  HABDNESS. 

{AnnaUn  dw  Physik  und  Chmie,  B.  XIX.,  B.  5,  If:  8b,  1888,  js^p.  849^56.) 

Prom  some  previous  experiments  the  autbor  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  coefficient  of  magnetisation  for  all  kinds  of  steel  does  not  diminish 
when  the  degree  of  hardness  is  increased,  and  he  undertook  further  experi- 
ments in  order  to  verify  this  conclusion. 

Five  bars  in  their  original  hard  state  were  first  tested  for  conductivity, 
and  for  their  coefficient  of  magnetisation  for  the  inductive  action  of  the 
vertical  component  (4*006)  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  were  subsequently 
heated  for  several  hours  in  a  fire,  and  left  to  cool  gradually  in  the  ashes.  The 
specific  gravity,  conductivity,  and  coefficient  of  magnetisation  were  then  again 
determined. 

The  results  may  be  summed  up  thus:— By  hardening,  the  volume  of  the 
rods  was  diminished,  while  the  specific  gravity  was  greater  after  hardening 
than  before ;  the  coefficient  of  magnetisation  and  the  resistance  were  both 
increased.  In  some  cases  the  resistance  was  determined  before  the  coefficient 
of  magnetisation,  and  it  was  found  that  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity 
through  the  rod  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  latter.  The  statement  that  the 
coefficient  of  magnetisation  in  some  kinds  of  steel  increases  with  the  hardness, 
is  opposed  to  Xiamont's  law— that  the  harder  the  steel  is,  the  lower  is  this 
coefficient. 
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Following  Weber,  the  coefficient  of  magnetisation  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  molecules  in  unit  of  Tolnme,  and  to  their  magnetic  momeotB^  and 
inversely  to  the  molecular  directiye  force ;  or,  in  symbols, 

IB- 
If  now  we  suppose  that  by  hardening,  only  the  relative  position  of  tiu 
molecules  is  altered,  but  that  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  indindiul 
molecules  is  the  same  both  befbre  and  after,  the  increase  of  the  coefficient  of 
magnetisation  can  only  arise  from  an  increase  of  the  number  of  molecules  in 
the  unit  of  volume,  or  from  a  decrease  in  the  molecular  directive  foroe,  or 
ttom  both  these  causes  simultaneously.  But  the  number  of  molecules  in  xmit 
volume  is  proportional  to  the  specific  gravity,  and  this  does  not  cbsnge 
proportionally  to  the  hardness  i  so  that  only  the  directive  force,  D,  can  hsre 
an  effect  on  the  coefficient  of  magnetisation. 


r.   KOKL&A.V8CH— GOMPABISOK   OF   ELEGTBICAL   R£8I8TASCffl 
INDEPENDENTLY  OF  THE  RESISTANCE  OF  THK  LEADS. 

(Annalsn  dsr  Phytik  wnd  Clwnie,  B.  XX.,  H.  1,  No.  9, 1883,  pp.  76^.) 

Sir  Wm.  Thomson's  valuable  modification  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  for 
small  resistances  is  only  very  slightly  affected  by  the  resistance  of  the 
leading  wires.  The  differential  galvanometer  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  has  been  shown  by  Kirchhoff,  if  the  coils  are  connected  in  seha 
and  opposed  to  each  other. 

FIQ.I.  H^         B 


A       tU  B         VK  A.        FT       B 

The  two  resistances  to  be  compared,  r  and  r',  are  joined  up  between  A  B 
and  A'  B'  respectively  in  the  same  circuit.  The  two  coils  of  a  differential 
galvanometer  are  connected  up  as  shxmts  to  the  two  resistances,  so  that  the 
current  passes  through  them  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  connection  B  A' 
is  included  in  both,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  1) ;  the  two  enda  A  and 
Ai  of  each  wire  are  connected  to  the  one  coil,  and  the  two  ends  B  and  Bt  d 
each  wire  are  connected  to  the  other  coil. 

If  the  several  resistances  and  currents  are  represented  by  the  letters  affixei 
to  them  in  the  diagram,  then  if  the  needle  points  to  zero,  and  B  i«  B'  (ij^  tin 
two  coils  of  the  differential  galvanometer  have  equal  resistance),  it  is  dear 
that  I  -  rand  i  -  t';  also 
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r%    +  7*0  -  (B  +  a  +  a')  I 
r'i  +  7to  -  (B  +  /3  +  /9')I 

where  «o  —  *  —  I- 

r  +  7       B  +  7  +  o  +  g" 
Hence       ^j^  -  b  +  7  +  3  +  iT* 

Secondly,  the  connections  are  interchanged,  without  altering  the  leadi  to 
the  galvanometer,  bo  that  the  points,  which  hefore  were  innermost,  are  now 
outside,  and  vice  vena,  thus : 

FIG.Z. 


^ 


It  will  then  be  necessary  to  change  f^  to  r^  to  bring  the  needle  again  to  zero. 
Then  we  have  again 

r  -f  7      B,  •¥  y  +  $  +  0 
i^  +  7"B  +  7  +  a  +  o' 

From  these  two  equations  we  get 

r  -►  7  -  v^Cr'  +  7  (^^  +  7) 

If  now  r'  and  r^  differ  very  slightly  we  may  take,  instead  of  the  geometrical, 
the  arithmetical  mean  value, 

r  -  i  (r'  +  O. 
and  we  shall  thus  introduce  an  error, 

which  is  without  appreciable  effect^  since  r'  —  1^  is  very  small  as  compared 
with  r.  Hence  we  obtain  the  rule  to  make  two  determinations  with  reversed 
connections,  and  then  the  resistance  sought  is  equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean 
of  the  two  comparative  resistances. 

The  author  considers  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  so  that  the  two 
coils  of  the  differential  galvanometer  may  have  an  equal  influence  on  tbe 
needle,  which  may  be  brought  about  by  very  careful  winding ;  and  a  method 
for  eliminating  any  difference  of  action  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  in  the 
construction. 

He  also  gives  a  convenient  arrangement,  shown  in  Fig.  8,  by  means  of 
which  the  connections  may  readily  be  interchanged,  these  being  made  by 
mercury  cups,  indicated  by  the  six  small  circles. 

The  connection  pieces  shown  in  full  lines  are  used  in  the  one  measurement^ 
the  dotted  ones  in  the  other.  B  is  a  resistance  box,  by  means  of  which  the 
small  change  from  r'  to  r^  can  be  effected. 

The  following  experiment  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
method :— Three  similar  pieces  of  German  silver  were  taken,  each  1*4  mm.  ir 
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diameter,  and  0*19  m.  long,  haying  approximately  a  resistance  of  one>himdredth 
of  a  Siemens  mercury  unit  Each  wire  was  compared  with  each  of  the  other 
two,  and  the  results,  expressed  in  milUonthg  of  a  unit,  are  given  helow:— 

L-n.     -     +  120  +  1-26  +  1-3$ 

II. -in.  -     +10^8  +10-89  +10« 

in. -I.      ^     -12-17  -12*90  -12  22 


Bum  -     +  0-01  -  0-15  —  OOS 

Hence  the  hondred-thonsandth  part  of  the  hundredth  of  a  Siemens  miit  ooold 
be  determined  with  ease. 


no  .3. 


r.  SOBLBAU8CK— SOME  METHODS  OF  DETEBMINIKQ  THE  ABSO- 
LUTE BESISTAKCE  OF  A  CLOSED  CIBCXnT,  COMFBIHIfiG  Ali 
EABTH-INDUGTOB  AKD  A  GALYAKOMETEB. 

{AnntOen  dor  Phytik  und  Chemie,  B.  XX.,  E,  1,  No.  9, 188S,i)p.  87-91.) 

This  is  an  account  of  some  improyementson  the  method  toed  by  the  autbor 
at  Gottingen  for  the  determination  of  the  Siemens  mercury  unit  in  ahsolste 
measure. 

The  original  method  consists  in  observing,  besides  the  deflectioxi  caused  by 
the  induced  current^  the  damping  of  the  needle,  and  determining  theoonstaot 
o^the  galvanometer  from  this  latter,  and  the  time  of  oscillation  and  momest 
of  inertia.    Let 

F  «  effective  area  of  the  coil  of  the  inductor, 

H  »  horizontal  earth's  force, 

K  -t  moment  of  inertia  of  needle, 

t    —  time  of  oscillation, 

X    1-  logarithmic  decrement, 

a  —  deflection  of  needle  without  damping. 

Then       B  -  ^^°'^* (1) 

«*  a'  JK. 

This  method  is,  however,  very  difficult,  but  may  be  simplified.    We  wmj 
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mibititiite  another  valae  for  K.    The  needle  is  placed  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
ts 
tion  in  a  bifllar  suspension,  and  the  deflection  measured.    Then  K  i-  -j  •  M  H 

where  M  is  magnetic  moment  of  the  needle,  and  (1)  will  become 

^F»H«  ^  A^     1 

o"      *  *  *  M  H        •       ^  ' 

or,  dividing  oat  by  H, 

*•     ■■     O        I     JLT  £  •••  •••  •••  •••  Ky) 

H 
in  which  equation  the  ratio  j?-  is  easily  determined  by  the  deflection  method. 

A  further  simplification  may  be  introduced  if,  instead  of  calculating  the 
constant  of  the  galvanometer  from  the  damping,  we  arrive  at  it  by  comparison 
with  a  known  galvanometer,  as  has  been  done  by  Dom.  (See  Abstract  in 
No.  48  of  Jouma],  p.  282.)  It  is  the  statical  constant,  e,  which  is  thus 
determined,  and  not  the  dynamical,  0.    We  have 

0  -  Me  -  ppg-  •  c, 
and  from  Weber's  formula  for  the  couple  of  a  damped  needle  we  have 


X-    ^      *    (31-   »*      1      K     <^ 


substituting  in  (1) 


**    ■■   •  IT      ^  •     —  •  •••  •••  •.■  \*/ 

A  • 


in  which  expression  all  quantities  are  only  raised  to  the  first  power,  and 
K  and  H  are  eliminated. 

Finally,  from  the  above  value  for  \  we  get 

irS0>       M 


B  - 


2  \t       H 


—EFFECT  OF  HAGNETISATION  OK  THE 
CONDUCTIVITY  OF  LIQUIDS. 

(BeibldtUr,  B.  VII^  8t.  8,  No,  8, 1888,  i).  202.) 

A  long  tube,  filled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ehloride  of  iron,  waa 
placed  inside  a  series  of  powerful  solenoids.  In  order  to  minimise  the  polarisa- 
tion,  both  ends  of  the  tube  were  closed  with  bladder,  and  dipped  in  vessels  taU. 
of  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  provided  with  amalgamated  zinc  electrodes. 
The  tube  formed  one  branch  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  in  which  circulated  a 
eurient  tram  six  Daniell  cells.  The  author  obtained  a  negative  result. 
Whether  the  current  was  circulating  or  not  in  the  magnetising  coils,  no 
difference  in  the  resistance  of  the  chloride  of  iron  was  observed.  From  some 
preliminary  experiments  the  author  concluded  that  an  alteration  of  nJ^^ 
would  have  been  apparent. 
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C.  S.  GUZUiAUMZ— ELECTBOLYTIC  CONDEKSEB& 
{BeibiatUr,  B.  FU^  Bt.  5,  No  5, 1888,  p.  406.) 

The  electrodes  of  platinum  were  placed  opposite  each  other  in  a  paiaffiD 
trough  containing  the  liquid  to  be  experimented  on.  The  sides  of  the  plates 
not  opposed  to  each  other  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  insulating  ▼amiiL 
After  this  cell  had  been  charged  it  was  discharged  through  a  mirror  galTsa- 
ometer,  which  was  calibrated  in  absolute  units.  One  hundred  divisions  of  the 
scale  corresponded  with  the  discharge  of  a  condenser  of  275  microfarads  wha 
chargedbyoneDaniellcellof  E.M.F.«M06xlO>  cm.i  g.l  s.-s  Thegreateit 
observed  deflections  corresponded  with  a  capacity  of  500  to  1,000  microfands 
per  square  centimetre.  If  the  cell  was  alternately  charged  with  high  and  low 
potentials,  the  capacity  increased.  The  maximum  capacity  occurred  vi^ 
0*7  DanielL  On  continued  charging  and  discharging  with  the  same  potentiil, 
a  maximum  capacity  was  also  reached  with  0-7  to  0*8  Daniell.  For  a  charge  of 
one  second,  the  ratio  between  the  first  residual  discharge  and  the  principsl 
discharge  was  O'Ol  to  0-07 ;  for  five  seconds  charge  it  was  0-09  to  0*13. 

Stirring  the  liquid  had  no  effect,  and  the  distance  of  the  electzodes  a  voy 
slight  one.  The  capacity  increased  al^out  3  per  cent,  for  each  degree  C.  of  rise 
of  temperature. 
•  To  test  the  effect  of  small  differences  in  the  time  of  charge,  a  pendulna 
was  made  to  swing  over  strips  of  copper  of  various  breadth,  with  which  it 
made  contact  by  means  of  a  brush.  With  a  22  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  one  Daniell  for  charging,  the  discharge  curve  is  expresKd  by  a 
parabola  of  the  form  s>  ^  200  t,  where  t  varies  fh>m  one  second  to  OOS  of  s 
■econd. 

If  a  considerable  time  elapses  between  the  charge  and  the  disohaiige,  s 
part  of  the  charge  disappears;  the  more,  the  shorter  the  duration  of  the 
charge.  When  the  resistance  of  the  electrolytic  cell  was  measured  ty  s 
Wheatstone  bridge,  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  altered  with  the  chargifig 
potential. 

With  pure  water,  the  capacity  changes  very  little  with  charging  potential; 
the  duration  of  the  charge  has  more  effect.  The  discharge  is  very  slow.  The 
capacity  is  nearly  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  electrodes 
In  weak  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  of  sulphuric  acid  the  capscitj 
increases  with  the  degree  of  dilution.  In  general,  in  solntiona  of  salts  the 
capacity  is  smaller  the  greater  the  resistance. 

According  to  one  of  the  usually  accepted  hypotheses,  the  electricity  in  the 

molecules  of  a  solid  dielectric  is  first  separated  by  the  action  of  the  extend 

electric  force;  according  to  the  other  the  already  charged  atoms  detcnnins  the 

direction  of  the  molecules.   With  liquids,  the  first  hypothesis  leads  to  the  saBC 

result  as  with  solids;  according  to  the  second  the  elastic  forces  have  to  be  tskai 

I  account  of.     Apparently  the  molecules  arrange  themselves  readily  ttioogh 

i  very  small  forces ;  for  the  action  of  the  electrolyte  on  the  electrodes  most  altir 

^  very  little  with  the  charging  potential,  therefore  the  capacity  of  tlie  ceU  mvA 

k  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  potential.    Further,  the  action  oi  a  HqfuidiaiA 

i 
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bi  equal  to  the  mm  of  the  actions  of  itg  moleculei ;  apparently  the  capacity  is 
proportional  to  the  concentration. 

The  researches  of  the  author  entirely  contradict  these  oonclosions:  he 
considers  the  phenomena  as  limited  by  the  action  of  the  surfaces  of  contact. 
If  the  electrodes  haye  the  potentials  P«  and  P^ ,  and  are  connected  through 
resistances  r'a  and  r'^  with  points  of  potential  Va  and  V^ ;  if  the  liquid 
surfaces  in  contact  with  them  have  resistances  r«  and  r^  and  potentials  P'a  uid 
P'^  and  joined  through  a  resistance  r,  then  P^  P'a»  P»  P'»  are  yariable,  the 
other  quantities,  including  r^  and  r^  being  taken  as  constant. 

If  Ga  and  Qb  are  the  capacities  of  the  surfAces  of  contact^  we  obtain  four 
simultaneous  differential  equations— 

r*a  ^  "  "•  IT' 

Pg  -  P^        P'>  -  P^         ^    dP'.. 

P^g-P^         P^>  -  P>  p    dP'5 

r 7i -^"dT' 

P'd  —  Pft  _  P»  ~  P*6       p   dPt 

rj  r'5        "  ^>   d«  • 

If  we  consider  now  a  condenser  of  which  the  surfaces  hare  potentials  Pn 
and  P59  and  are  joined  to  points  of  potentials  P'«  and  P'»  through  resistances 
fa  and  fto  whilst  the  internal  resistance  is  r,  we  arriye  at  only  two  equations — 

P^g  -  Pg        Pg-Pb         «  ^  ^« 

—F, r ^-dT' 

Pg-    P6  P>  -  P^         ^dP» 

r  7^  "  d*  • 

Whence  if  r  is  yery  large  in  comparison  with  r^  and  r^  we  haye 

t  i_ 


Dr.  B.  ULBBZCHT^PfiOPOBTIOKAL  GALYANOMETEB. 
fCenivGlblaii,  B.  7.,  No.  19, 1888, !».  421.) 

Fig.  1  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  ordinary  form  of  H.  Jenkin's  propor- 
tional  galyanometer,  in  which  the  magnet  is  placed  at  the  centre  of  two  coils 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  for  the  measurement  of  resistances  by  the  differ- 
ential method.    In  this  arrangement  we  haye 

tan.  ^  -  ,  or  X  «  (r  +  B)  tan.  ^  —  r (1) 

In  this  form  the  instrument  does  not  lend  itself  to  eyery-day  use,  since  X  is 
not  directly  proportional  either  to  ^  or  to  tan.  ^,  and  the  resistance  cannot  be 
read  off  directly. 

The  author  has  therefore  introduced  an  improyement  by  winding  on  aoefc 
coil  seyeral  turns  of  wire  belonging  to  hcih  circuits.  Let  %  be  the  current 
throagh  the  standard  resistance  B,  and  i'  that  through  X,  and  suppose  i  passea 
a  times  round  coil  I,  and  then  c  times  round  n,  whilst  i'  goes  6  times  round  I 
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And  d  times  round  II.  We  have  to  determine  the  nnmber  of  tamiy  on  the  eon- 
dition  that  between  the  limits  X  «  A  and  X  «  A  +  B,  and  ^  -t  Qo,  ^  -  90P, 
a  close  proportion  shall  exist  between  X  —  A  and  ^  and  that  for 

X  -  A  ^  ^  09  \ 

X  -  A  +  ^  ^  «  46o(.  (I) 

X  -  A  +  B  ^  -  90^) 

Since  the  magnetic  moments  of  the  coils  I  and  n  are  as 

it  follows  that  for 

X  «>  A  +  -  ;  a  t  =tr  b  t'  —  d  i'  s^  c  i  I.         (S) 

X-A  +  B;di'=!sci»0  ) 

Bemembering  that  i :  «'  »  r  •»-  X  :  r  +  B,  we  obtain  the  following  nnmber  oi 

turns :— f 

a  is  independent,  and  may  be  anything. 


e  ^  a  \m 

d.a.!LtAiB   I 
r  +  a      J 


W 


Pro.  1. 


The  magnetic  moments  of  the  rings  I  and  II  will  then  be  mm 


a  ft  —  a 


r  + 


A.v.^r  +  A  j>  B.,_ 


TE 


-  m 


The  quotient  of  the  two  moments  is 


X  — A 


^'»"B^.A-X 


or  X  —  A  - 


I    4-    COt*^ 


B 

which  satisfies  the  conditions  laid  down,  since  for  X  —  A  ■■  o^  _.,  B 

tan.  ^  ->  0, 1,  X ,  and  therefore  ^  —  0<>,  46^,  90o« 


ve  have 
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It  ftppeut,  therefore,  thAt  it  U  only  neceat&ry  to  nurk  the  diviiioiu,  not 
on  the  circle,  but  on  the  chord,  to  b«  able  to  read  oB  the  valnee  at  once.  Or, 
&■  tbown  in  Fig.  S,  it  ia  eai;  to  determine  the  diviaiona  of  the  are  from  Uioie 
of  the  chord. 


In  the  above  calculation  WTeral  qnantitiee  are  introdnced  which  in  practice 
night  be  omitted.    For  initance,  it  ii  desirable  to  have  the  nnmher  of  torn* 


Fto.I. 

on  tbe  coil*  some  rimple  tunltiple  of  each  otber.  This  can  be  done  either  bj 
making  the  ctandard  B  equal  to  the  amalleit  valne  of  X  to  be  meanied,  equal 
to  A,  and  the  resistance  of  each  branch  r  —  B  —  A,  or  we  pnt  A  —  Oi  B  —  0, 
and  r  -  B ;  in  this  case  the  magnetic  moments  of  I  and  II  are  as 

ai  —  a\':2ai'—ai. 
Snob  an  airangenient  of  the  galTanometer  for  A  —  B~0^r  —  B  is  shomi  in 
Fig.  8 
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Of  five  equally  long  wirea,  two  are  woand  on  I  and  three  on  II,eidi  vir 
making,  say,  one  hundred  turns ;  the  ends  are  then  connected  ap  u  ihowi 
above,  and  the  resistances  of  both  coils  with  their  connections  (r)  mads  eqnal 
to  B,  say  100  ohms.  With  such  an  instmment  resistances  from  0  to  100  ohm 
can  be  measured.    For  greater  resistances  a  shunt  most  be  used. 


B.  KAHBlEAnr— NEW  LIQUID  FOB  BICHBOMATE  CELLS. 

(C0fi«ralb7aft/fir  EUl«ro<M%ffi«ib,  B.  7.,  No.  19, 1888,  jpp.  4&44S9.) 

Bonsen's  zinc  carbon  battery  is  the  most  powerful  one  which  up  to  tbe 
present  we  possess ;  but  its  constant  use,  particularly  in  rooms,  is  raadend 
impossible  owing  to  the  fumes  given  oflT  by  it  when  working.  The  evolutiao 
of  the  nitrous  fumes  has  been  got  rid  of  by  using  a  solution  of  bichromsteof 
potash  as  exciting  liquid,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  duration  and  efficiency  o!  the 
cell.  Mr.  Egger  has,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments,  arrif  ed  at  the  foUowio; 
as  the  best  composition  for  the  exciting  liquid  :«- 


Sulphuric  acid 
Bichromate  of  potash 
Nitric  acid  (84%)... 
Water  


800  cubic  centimetres. 
25  to  60  grammes. 
100  cubic  centimtires. 
200  cubic  centimMres. 


The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  strength  of  current  in  the 
several  cases :— The  exciting  liquid  was,  in  A,  pure  nitric  acid ;  in  B,  100  oca. 
sulphuric  acid,  1,000  ccm.  water,  and  80  grammes  bichromate  of  potash ;  io  C, 
100  ccm.  sulphuric  acid,  800  ccm.  water,  and  GO  grammes  of  bichromate;  k 
^f  Igor's  solution  as  above,  with  25  grammes  of  bichromate;  and  in  £  the 
same,  but  with  50  grammes  of  bichromate.  In  columns  A,  B,  and  G^  the 
Intervals  of  time  between  the  observations  were  about  half  an  hour;  forDaai 
E  two  hours. 


Obflervation 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

S. 

1 

59-888 

50*200 

46-150 

64-256 

468S7 

2 

57-780 

87-850 

39-206 

64-256 

45-180 

8 

58814 

28-965 

85140 

64-256 

45180 

4 

48-478 

18-278 

28-965 

61997 

45-180 

5 

•  •• 

... 

28-898 

61-997 

45-180 

6 

■  •ft 

.• . 

■  •  • 

59-828 

46-180 

7 

«  •  • 

• .« 

*•• 

55-722 

45-180 

The  superiority  of  Egger's  liquid  is  self-evident,  the  last  8olution»  E,  vit: 
50  grammes  of  bichromate,  being  especially  remarkable  for  constancy.  Ths 
cell  was  kept  on  closed  circuit  for  17  hours,  with  the  result  that  tha  cnnesti} 
tbe  end  of  that  time  was  still  90  %  of  the  initial  current 


-MBASCBEMENT  OP  THB  INTENSITY  OP  VERI 
BRIGHT  80DB0E8  OF  LIGHT. 

C>I«Unit*<AmKlka  ZtiUchrifl,  B.  IF.,  B.  6,  Jnnt,  1883,]).  162.) 

The  difflcnltf  experienced  in  comparing  an  arc  lamp  with  any  unit  of 
liglit  haa  induced  the  anther  to  give  e,  practical  development  to  the  plan  of 
Dr.  Ftanndler.  The  light  coming  from  the  intense  sonrce  ii  not  allowed  to  fall 
diTectly  on  the  aereen  of  the  photometer,  but  is  flnt  rednced  mechanicallj,  lo 
tliat  only  a  certain  fraction  of  the  whole  light  ia  compared  directl j  with  the 
stMidard. 

To  effect  tbia  reduction  of  the  light,  a  blackened  circular  disc  of  metitl, 
with  aactor*  cut  ont  of  it  (Fig.  1),  ii  introdnced  between  the  light  to  be  meaaored 
and  the  photometer,  and  ia  rotated  aboat  a  horizontal  axil. 


Fie.  I. 

The  inteniltj  of  tbe  light  is  then  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  the  lum  of  the 
three  angular  apertnrea  to  MCP.  In  the  case  ahowii  in  the  Qgnre,  where  the 
an^lai  aperture  of  each  sector  is  60°,  the  light  is  rednced  in  the  ratio  m  —  j. 

It  maj  be  objected  that,  while  to  reduce  tbe  light  from  }  to  j  tbe  mm  of 
the  aitgalarapertarE8isdimiQishedb;G0°,the  reduction  of  the  light  from  ,^  to 
^  allowi  of  a  diminution  of  only  6°.  In  practice,  however,  this  abjection  is  of 
□o  importance,  ai  in  most  eaiet  it  is  sufficteDt  to  reduce  the  light  to  ,^  or  ^j. 

It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  have  a  number  of  metal  screens  with 
angular  apertures  of  variooi  sizes,  as  bj  moouting  two  discs,  as  in  Pig.  1, 
parallel  to  each  other  on  the  same  axis,  the  amount  of  opening  of  the  combined 
■eotors  may  be  made  anything  we  please  from  180°,  when  the  openings  in  both 
correspond,  to  0°,  when  the  openings  in  one  are  closed  by  the  solid  parts  of  the 
other.  The  author  has  made  a  long  series  of  experiments  with  two  such  discs, 
and  has  found  an  almost  perfect  accord  between  the  observed  and  the  calcu- 
lated values. 

Instead  of  two  discs,  wa  may  employ  only  one,  with  sector*  cut  ont  as 
shown  in  Pig.  8 — i.s.,  the  angular  aperture  of  each  sector  gradually  diminishes 
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from  the  centre  to  tbe  ciTComfereoce,  *o  that  e«ch  zone  correspoDdi  u  t 
diSsrent  degree  of  redaction  of  the  light.    Tbe  diac  ihown  woald  cofiM  to  pn 


Via.  t. 

all  degree!  of  reduction  from  1  to  ^,  which  ii  smpl;  sufficient  for  »]!  prtctical 
pnrposei.  With  tach  an  arrangement  it  wonid  of  coarse  be  neoMaaiy  to  bk 
a  grease  lint,  instead  of  a  greaie  ipot,  on  the  photometer  ■creen.  In  taHn;  t 
meaiarement  it  is  then  necesuiy  to  see  at  what  point  in  the  grease  line  tlu 
passage  from  dark  to  bright  occurs,  and  the  corresponding  line  on  the  aecur 
will  give  the  degree  in  which  the  light  hu  been  reduced.  It  is  also  poKiblt  to 
construct  a  disc  with  sectors  of  sach  shape  and  dimensions  that,  in^j../)  of  tin 
aperture  decreasing  by  an  even  nomher  of  degrees,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  ir 
which  case  the  reduction  of  the  light  does  not  proceed  bjr  equal  decrementi. 
this  reduction  shall  proceed  by  equal  snccesslTe  stepsj  thna  if,  counting  five 
the  centre  outwards,  the  apertnres  have  the  fallowing  valuei,  130°,  60°,  40°. 
.80°,  2*=,  20»,  171°,  16°,  18-8".  13°.  the  tight  wUl  be  reduced  r««pec&Tely  to  |,  t 


D*.  H.  ABOH— EFPICIENCy  OP  ACCCMUIjATOBS. 

(SUlctrotKknitciM  Zeittehrijt,  B.  IT.,  H.  g,  Aixg.,  1888,  p.  Ml.) 

The  author  distinguishes  four  kinds  of  efficiency.    Tbe  efflciener  ot  tbt 

charge  n  is  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  paaea  tlmo^ 

the  accumulator  on  discharging  to  that  on  charging!  thatis,m  ••  ^,«lHn 

q  —  fi  'dt  andQ  —  /  ^  '  dt.  If  (t)  and  (I)  are  the  mean  valnes  of  the  cunci 
of  discharge  and  charge  respectively,  we  ma;  write  «  •  ^-^  =■  if  Uw  dep^a 
a  and  b  in  copper  or  silver  voltameter  are  measored  at  the  ^m»  tins  la 
charging  and  disoharging,  then  «  ~  -. 

Secondly,  we  may  consider  the  efficiency  of  the   chemical  adim  !■■ 
This  is  the  ratio  of  the  work  given  oat  by  chemical  pirii  \m*»  dad^  (k* 
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discharge  to  the  work  absorbed  daring  charging  for  the  solution  of  the  com- 
poonds  formed,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  atoms  to  their  primitive  state. 

ft  • t • dt* 

N  —  -51 


/B-I-dt- 
o 

Since  e  is  generally  smaller  than,  and  at  most  equal  to  £,  N  may  be  equal  to 

«,  but  is  generally  less. 

The  electrical  efficiency,  K^  is  the  third  kind.  It  is  the  ratio  of  the  work 
usefully  employed  during  discharge  to  the  whole  electrical  work  absorbed  in 
charging.  K  differs  from  N,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  resistance  in  the 
element  itself,  which  increases  the  work  necessary  for  charging  as  compared 
with  the  chemical  work,  and  which  during  discharge  diminishes  the  useful 
return  of  the  chemical  work« 

If  B  and  r  are  the  resistances  on  charging  and  discharging  respectively, 

f 
/(6i-i«r)d* 

K  - 


T 

/(EI  +  I«B)dt 


Hence  K  is  always  less  than  N. 

The  fourth  kind  of  efficiency  is  that  of  the  mechanical  energy,  M.  This 
value  differs  from  K  by  the  factor  by  which  the  useful  electrical  energy  of  the 
dynamo  machine  differs  from  the  work  given  out  by  the  motor,  so  that  M  is 
less  than  K.    Hence  we  have  always 

n>N>K>M. 

In  practical  work  it  is  the  efficiency  K  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
Bat  K  also  depends  on  the  internal  resistance  of  the  accumulator,  and  this 
resistance  varies  with  the  number,  arrangement,  and  size  of  the  electrodes,  so 
that  for  the  general  question  of  accumulators  or  no  accumulators,  the  quantity 
N  is  the  most  important.  Now  the  value  of  N  can  be  approximately  de- 
termined. 

N  —  -7^ 

/Eld* 

If  now  we  suppose  that  during  the  charging  £  is^fairly  constant,  and  that 
the  accumulators  are  only  used  for  so  long  that  e  also  remains  practically 

constant,  then 

t 
tfi  •  d* 

N %^ 

E/l.d< 
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or 


or 


N  - 


E  •  <3' 


e 


N-  ^.fw 


If,  as  was  the  case  at  the  experiments  at  the  Oonseryatoire  des  Arts  et  Metien 
with  Fanre  cells,  6  -  E,  then  K  -  n,  Beynier  has  found  that  S  -  8-2  Tolta, 
and  «  »  2;  hence,  in  this  case,  N  »  0-9  n. 

The  experiments  of  Hallwachs  (see  Journal,  Ko.  48,  p.  442)  may  serre  to 
test  the  truth  of  the  general  conclusion  that 


N 


T 
Honrs. 

I 
AmperM. 

t 
Minutes. 

i 
Amperes. 

"h 

N 

1 
•       1 

10 

6-9 

123 

10-1 

0-8 

o-as 

0^ 

19-4 

5 

18  2 

006 

oos 

0-90 

89 

15 

180 

0-21 

0-21 

(HK» 

171 

590 

1-8 

0-26 

0-24 

092 

11 

12 

1-7 

0-08 

0-06 

0-87 

18 

1-0 

48 

1-6 

0-1 

O-09 

&90 

6-9 

178 

1-6 

0-17 

0-105 

0^ 

7-2 

485 

1-7 

0-48 

0-87 

0-86 

10-8 

647 

1-7 

0-42 

0-35 

0^83 

7-4 

900 

1-7 

0-49 

0-40 

&82 

67 

128 

1-6 

C-61 

0-46 

&88 

88 

803 

3-8 

0-58 

0-50 

0-86 

4-0 

36 

13-5 

0-60 

0-47 

0-M 

60 

98 

94 

0-54 

0-49 

0^1 

4-0 

39 

13-2 

058 

0-46 

0^91 

4*2 

27 

13-2 

0-35 

0-28 

080 

61 

7 

14-7 

0-09 

O-06 

0«9 

41 

21 

12-6 

0-27 

0-23 

065 

40 

23 

14-3 

0-34 

0-32 

094 

2*6 

21-4 

131 

6-0 

0-24 

o-ao 

063 

4 

3-6 

25 

148 

0-43 

O-406 

094 

1 

Mes 

m 

•••          ••• 

089 

SCBIVANOWS   OHLOBIDE    OF   BILVEB    CEIiIi. 
{Dingler's  Jemmal,  B.  248,  1888,  p.  178.) 
The  cell  consists  of  a  prism  of  retort  coke,  which  ia  covered  on  all  nd» 
with  pure  chloride  of  silver.    This  prism  is  in  a  solution  of  caxiBUc  poUA  ot 
soda  (1-80'  to  l^S**  B.)  in 80  to  40 per  cent,  of  water.     The  attacked  electron* 
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consists  of  a  cylinder  or  plate  of  zinc,  which  is  brought  close  up  to  the  carbon 
prism ;  in  the  horizontal  form  the  zinc  plate  is  perforated,  and  several  cells  are 
placed  on  the  top  of  one  another.  To  prevent  a  loss  of  silver  the  carbon  is 
wrapped  in  asbestos  paper.  In  the  vertical  form  the  carbon  rests  on  a  disc  of 
gatta  percha  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  zinc  cylinder.  When  the  cell  is 
exhausted  by  the  reduction  of  the  chloride  the  carbon  is  taken  out,  well  rinsed , 
and  plunged  in  a  bath  containing  a  solution  of  100  parts  nitric  acid,  5  to  6  parts 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  30  parts  water,  by  which  the  reduced  silver  is  re- 
converted into  chloride.  The  distinguishiug  feature  of  this  cell  is  the  use  of 
the  alkaline  liquid. 


FILAMENTS    FOB    MAXIM   LIMPS. 

(Dingler's  Journal^  B.  248,  1883,  l>.  240.) 

Instead  of  carbonising  filaments  previously  brought  to  the  proper  shape, 
Maxim  proposes  to  make  filaments  as  ordinary  carbon  rods  are  made.  For  this 
purpose  he  uses  a  strong  vessel,  which  can  be  readily  heated  below,  to  contain 
the  matter  to  be  carbonised,  which  is  pressed  out  through  the  nozzle  of  the 
machine  by  a  piston  under  very  considerable  pressure.  By  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  crank  levers  actuated  by  a  revolving  ring  to  which  they  are 
attached  at  one  end,  the  opening  of  the  nozzle  can  be  alternately  expanded  or 
contracted,  so  that  the  thread  of  carbon  forced  out  takes  the  form  of  a  thin 
filament,  with  enlargements  at  regular  distances ;  when  cut  up  these  enlarge- 
ments become  the  bases  of  the  filament  which  are  fixed  to  the  leading-in  wires. 


BROWN'S  ELECTBIC  BEGULATOB  FOR  MARINE  ENGINES. 

{JHngUr's  Journal,  B.  248,  1883,  p.  257.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  prevent  racing  when  the  propeller  is  out 
of  water.  One  contact  is  fixed  at  the  point  which  must  always  remain  under 
^water  to  prevent  racing,  and  a  second  at  a  point  which  is  never  out  of  the 
-water,  however  much  the  ship  pitches.  The  two  contacts  are  in  connection 
-with  a  dynamo  machine  driven  from  the  propeller  shaft,  and  when  both  are 
under  water  the  circuit  is  complete  and  a  current  fiows.  As  soon  as  the  upper 
contact  is  out  of  water  the  circuit  is  interrupted,  the  armature  of  an  electro- 
xnagnet  in  the  circuit  is  freed,  and  can  be  pulled  over  by  a  spring.  The  pull- 
ing-over  of  the  armature  starts  a  small  auxiliary  engine  which  closes  the 
expansion  valve.  As  soon  as  the  upper  contact  is  covered  again  by  the  water, 
tlie  reverse  action  takes  place.  In  place  of  the  spring,  a  second  electro-magnet 
may  be  used,  which  is  thrown  into  action  by  a  relay  when  the  first  is 
interrupted. 

VOL.  xn.  41 
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SLEGTBIOAL  8T£ERINa  OF  BALLOONS. 

(DinyW*  Jowndl,  B.  248, 1883,  p.  257.) 

O.  Tiisandier  has  made  some  experiments  'with  an  elongated  halloon  of 
some  thousand  cubic  metres  capacity.  The  motor  is  made  up  of  three  parts— 
a  propeller  with  blades  of  2*85  metres  diameter,  made  according  to  the  design 
of  y.  Fatin,  a  very  small  Siemens  dynamo,  and  a  bichromate  battery.  Tbe 
propeller  only  weighs  f  kilos ;  the  blades  are  made  of  silk,  covered  with  gmn- 
lac,  and  stretched  on  steel  wires.  The  helix  of  the  dynamo  is  veiy  long  in 
proportion  to  the  diameter.  The  frame  is  of  steel,  and  the  whole  ^y^->»hi* 
weighs  65  kilos.  The  speed  of  the  dynamo  is  reduced  by  gearing  to  ^^  and  it 
can  give  out  100  kilogramm^tres  per  second,  with  an  efficiency  of  55  p«r  cent. 
The  current  was  46  amperes,  and  the  difference  of  potential  at  the  terminals 
40  Yolts.  The  battery  consisted  of  24  cells  connected  in  series.  Each  cell  was 
made  up  of  10  zinc  plates  and  11  carbon  plateft  in  an  ebonite  vessel  containing 
4  litres  of  solution,  the  whole  cell  weighing  7  kilos.  The  battery  maintained  a 
constant  current  for  2^  hours.  From  the  experiments  made  at  Auteail,  it  wm 
calculated  that  the  apparatus,  with  a  total  weight  of  8  men,  could  do  tbe  wofk 
of  12  or  16  men  for  8  consecutive  hours. 


r— NOTE  ON  M.  G.  TB0UV6'S  DESCBIPTION  OF  HIS 
BIOHBOMATE  BATTEBY. 

{Comptea  Rendus,  T.  96,  No,  18, 1883,  p.  838.) 

In  the  first  table  in  his  paper  M.  Trouv6  gives  the  figure  456  grammes  ai 
the  consumption  of  zinc  for  12  cells  in  5  hours,  or  7-6  grammes  per  cell  per 
hour.  In  this  experiment  the  current  at  the  beginning  was  12-6  ampirei, 
diminishing  to  6*3  amperes,  or  an  average  of  9*45  amperes.  Now,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  the  consumption  of  zinc  per  cell  per  hoar  for  9-45 
amperes  should  be  11-34  grammes;  which  throws  some  doubt  on  the  correct. 
ness  of  M.  Trouv^'s  experiments. 


TBBSCA— M.  LEMSTBOM'S  OBSEBVATIONS  IN  LAPLAND. 
{Compies  Rendus,  T.  96,  No,  19, 1883,  |>.  1835.) 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain  was  placed  a  metallic  conductor  furnished  witk 
a  great  number  of  vertical  points  all  in  connection,  and  joined  throogh  * 
galvanometer  to  a  zinc  plate  buried  in  damp  earth  several  hundred  nitres 
below  the  level  of  the  conductor.  With  this  apparatus  H.  Lemstrom  hst 
proved  that  in  these  high  latitudes,  and  at  a  temperature  of  —  tO^C^tfae 
aurora  borealis  is  essentially  an  electrical  phenomenon,  to  which  oorrespoad 
currents  in  the  atmosphere,  continued  in  the  apparatus,  and  comparahit  with 
the  current  which  would  be  produced  by  a  Leclanchtf  cell  of  medhai  sise. 
The  natural  manifestation  of  this  current  gives  rise,  even  in  the  absence  of  al' 
other  lights  to  a  local  aurora  which  is  apparent  above  the  pointed  ocBoim^ttX, 
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and  in  which  the  wave  A  ->  5,569,  oharacteristio  of  all  such  phenomena^  can 
readily  be  oheerved. 

It  is  also  poflsible  to  recog^nise  with  entire  certainty  the  existence  and 
-even  the  Talne  of  the  electric  forces  which  are  brought  into  action  under 
these  circumstances,  which  can  be  started  and  interrupted  at  pleasure. 

These  experiments  were  made  on  two  Tery  high  points,  the  Orantunturi 
and  the  Pietarintunturi,  with  apparatus  covering  900  square  mitres  of  snrface, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  a  first  approximation,  that  the  current  thus 
produced,  which  is  proportional  to  the  surface  covered  by  the  pointed 
condnctor,  varies  with  the  latitude  and  the  season  of  the  year.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  very  exact  values  were  not  obtainable,  when  we  consider  that 
the  conducting  wires  were  in  a  few  minutes  covered  with  so  great  a  quantity 
of  ice  as  to  break  under  its  weight. 

M.  Lemstrdm  proposes  to  continue  his  observations  this  winter,  and  to 
attempt  a  solution  of  the  following  questions : — 

In  what  manner  should  the  apparatus  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  for  a  fixed 
•extent  of  surface  a  maximum  current  P 

What  is  the  ratio  between  the  current  and  the  extent  of  surface  covered? 

In  what  way  does  the  current  vary  with  the  latitude  and  with  the  difference 
in  elevation  between  the  metallic  points  and  the  earth  plate  ? 

What  effect  have  the  seasons  ? 

What  relation  exists  between  the  currents  in  the  air,  the  current  in  the 
earth,  and  the  magnetic  variations  ? 


C.  BBSZO-ELECTBIO  BYNAMOGItAPH,  OB  BEOOBBEB  OF  WOBK 

DONE  BY  MACHINEa 

# 

^Compte*  BendiM,  7.  96,  No.  19, 188S,  p.  1361 ;  and  La  Lumi^e  ElecMqfie,  F.  9, 

No.  20, 1888,  p  81.; 

The  transmitting  part  of  the  dynamograph  consists  of  a  simple  mechanical 

arrangement  attached  to  the  driving  shaft,  by  means  of  which  the  torsion  of 

the  shaft  causes  a  ring  surrounding  the  shaft  to  slide  in  the  direction  of  its 

leng^th,  so  that  its  movements  are  proportional  to  the  torsion.    A  metal  rod  of 

rectanji^nlar^  section  is  fixed  by  the  side  of  the  ring,  parallel  to  the  shaft,  and 

receivesi,  between  two  small  jaws,  the  flat  edge  of  the  ring.    The  rod  therefore 

follows  all  the  movements  of  the  ring,  and  its  motion  is  also  proportional  to 

tlie  torsion  of  the  shaft.    The  movements  of  an  index  fixed  on  the  rod  are 

-transmitted  electrically  to  the  receiver  instrument,  which  traces  a  curve,  the 

ordinates  of  which  are  proportional  to  the  torsion  of  the  shaft^  and  the  abscissae 

-to   its  angular  velocity.     The  mechanical  arrangement  consists  of  a  clock 

-which  each  minute  sends  two  currents  into  a  circuit,  in  such  manner  that  the 

tixne  vrhioh  elapses  between  two  consecutive  emisuona— which  is  always  less 

tlian  sixty  seconds — ^is  exactly  proportional  to  the  displacement  of  the  index, 

and  therefore  to  the  torsion.    The  part  of  the  receiver  which  registers  the 

torsion  consists  also  of  a  clock  which  gives  a  uniform  motion  of  rotation  of 
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one  torn  per  minate  to  a  cylinder  having  on  iU  flnr&ce  a  spiral  line  which  is 
kept  covered  with  ink.  The  spindle  of  this  cylinder  moves  it  by  friction  onlj, 
so  that  the  cylinder  can  he  stopped  while  the  spindle  still  continnei  to  reTolTe. 
The  effect  of  the  first  current  sent  by  the  transmitter  is  to  release  the  cjlinder, 
and  therefore  to  allow  it  to  start  rotating-  the  second  current  cirenbta 
through  the  coils  of  an  electro-magnet,  which,  when  thus  excited,  hriagi  in 
contact  with  the  spiral  on  the  cylinder  a  paper  band,  which  is  drawn  along  at 
a  speed  proportional  to  that  of  the  machine,  and  which  ia  thus  marked  by  the 
inked  spiral.  A  similar  mark  is  made  on  the  paper  by  the  fint  current  The 
distance  between  the  two  marks  is  proportional  to  the  time  which  elapMs 
between  the  two  currents,  and  hence  to  the  torsion  of  the  shaf t— ij.,  to  tbe 
power  transmitted  by  it.  The  first  mark  is  made  at  the  moment  of  reletR  of 
the  cylinder,  and,  as  the  paper  moves  slowly,  and  these  currents  succeed  earli 
other  rapidly,  the  marks  run  into  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  straight  line 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  paper  band.  The  second  series  of  maiks  fonn  tbe 
curve  mentioned  above,  from  which  the  power  transmitted  can  be  calculated. 


MABTZH  DS  BBBTTS8— AUTOMATIC  PBINTIKG  OF  HE8SA6B 

TBANBMITTED  BY  LIGHT. 

(CompUs  Rendus,  V.  96,  Kq,  26, 1883,  p.  1856.) 

The  rays  fh>m  an  electric  arc,  rendered  parallel  by  aXangin  projector, 
would  be  sent  firom  the  one  station,  and  would  be  received  at  the  other  on  a 
converging  lens,  in  the  focus  of  which  is  a  selenium  cell.  This  cell  is  in  ciiccit 
with  a  local  battery  and  the  receiving  instrument,  which  would  be  so  adjasH 
as  regards  tension  of  spring,  resistance,  etc.,  that  the  changes  of  resistance  [vo- 
duced  in  the  selenium  cell  by  the  action  of  the  light,  would  alter  the  anoant 
of  current  passing,  and  so  act  on  the  electro-magnet  of  the  receiver.  If  >9 
ordinary  ink- writer  is  used,  the  Morse  alphabet  can  be  recorded ;  or  by  ssuu: 
one  of  Brtfguet's  instruments  in  which  the  needle  is  replaced  by  a  type-wbed, 
the  messages  caxf  be  printed  directly.  The  distance  over  which  snch  a  te> 
graph  could  work  could  only  be  determined  by  experience,  as  we  do  not  knov 
the  law  governing  the  decrease  of  light  in  this  case.  However,  Fizeao,  in  ^ 
celebrated  experiments,  using  only  an  ordinary  oil  lamp,  was  able  disUnctlj  t.> 
see  the  light  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  and  a  half. 


O.  CABANSLZJkS—DETEBMINATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  BSSISt- 
ANCE  OF  ANY  ELECTBIO  SYSTEM  WHATEVEB,  IBEEBPBCTITE 
OF  THE  DISTUBBINQ  H.MJ.  IN  IT. 

(CompUi  Bmidui,  T.  97,  No,  6, 1883,  p,  811.) 

The  author  lays  down  this  theorem : — ^If  any  electric  system  whatsoerei;  J 
a  permanent  condition  of  potentials,  is  joined  by  any  two  points  in  it  to  tf  J 
second  electric  system,  it  is  possible,  without  changing  any  of  the  actiontof  t.^ 
first  system  on  the  second,  between  the  two  points  to  reduce  th«  first  syste*  » 
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the  simple  ezpreseion  of  a  resistance  equal  to  the  inert  resistance  of  the  system 

l)etween  these  two  points,  and  to  an  E.M.F.  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 

original  potentials  of  the  two  points  of  the  first  system. 

The  actual  measurement  is  made  in  the  following  way  :«• 

Let  B  he  the  inert  resistance  of  the  system  hetween  the  points  A  and  B  at 

potentials  Y^  and  Yb  measured  on  open  circuity  and  let  Ya  -  Yb  -■«.  Olose  the 

circuit  through  an  external  resistance,  r,  in  which  there  is  an  £.M.F^  E,  opposed 

to  e.   Gall  Bb  the  apparent  resistance,  measured  directly  either  by  the  bridge 

or  by  two  galvanometers,  whilst  the  internal  force,  s,  is  acting.    If  E  and  %  are 

E 
the EJf.F.  and  current  during  the  measurement  we  shall  have  Bb  —  -^,but 

£  -  •  +  B|.  then  Bb  -  B  +  -j ;  now  %  ---— -^,  therefore 

We  see  at  once  that  Bb  can  only  equal  B  if  0  -^  o,  or  if  E  —  «  ;  for  any  finite 
▼alue  of  «,  Bb  will  vary  from  oc  to  B,  as  E  varies  from  tf  to  ac. 

Put  now  «  »  =^ ,  and  the  above  formula  becomes 

r  +  B 


Bb  -  B  + 


n  -  V 


whence  «        r  •{-  B 

n  -  1  + 


Bb  "~  B 
A  second  determination  with  r'  instead  of  r  will  give 

,       ,         r'  +  B 
^'-^^BiT^TK 

M         E 

If  we  divide  one  equation  by  the  other,  remarking  that  -;  .  ^  ,  we  have 

E 

1  J. 

Bfi'  •"  B 
from  which  we  find 

^       Bb  '  E(Bb   -t-  rQ  -  B,,  ■  E*(Bk  -t-r) 
*  "  E(Eb.  +  r')— E'(Bb  +  r) 


1 

+ 

r 

4.  B 

»E 

-  B 

1 

+ 

+  11' 

1m.  MIS8ZBB— INDIBEOT  MEASUREMENTS  OF  YEBY  SMALL 

BESISTANOES. 
(^L'Eleetriaien,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  55, 1883,  p.  57.) 
Supjpose  it  ii  required  to  measure  the  resistance,  B,  of  a  large  conductor 
between  the  points,  A  and  B,  this  conductor  being  traversed  by  a  current  of 
strength,  I. 

A  galvanometer  graduated  very  exactly  in  fractions  of  an  ampere  is 
joined  up  as  a  shunt  between  A  and  B,  the  resistance  r  being  known. 
From  Kirohhoff's  law  we  have,  then,  B I  —  ri  —  0,  whence 

B  -r.4 
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which  redacts  the  measoreznent  to  that  of  two  correntB.     If  we  wiih  U> 


measure  the  resistance  of  a  machine  at  work,  since  we  haTe  an  S  JLF.  in  the 
circuit,  we  must  put  B I  -i-  r  t  —  E,  whence. 

B J— . 

Ewample  1. — Large  conductor  of  26  sq.  cm.  section. 

1-987  amperes,  i  -  0*00145  amp^. 
r  -  100  ohms;  B  -  0*000155. 
StDomple  2.— Large  electro-plating  machine,  capable  of   working  np  to 
5^000  amptos. 

E  -  2  . 1  volts,  I  -i  1,160  amperes,  %  -  0*011  amperes, 
r  -  100  ohms ;  whence  B  -  0*00087. 
The  akoTe  measurements  are  some  actually  made  hy  the  author,  who^  il 
may  he  added,  claims  nothing  new  in  his  method. 


S.  B0Z8TSL— WHEATSTONE  BBIDGE  FOB  MEASX7BEMENT  OF 

VEBT  SMALL  BESISTANCES. 

(UEleOricien,  VoL  FI.,  No.  64,  Ut  July,  1883,  i>.  20.) 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  almost  suffice  to  make  clear  the  pitti 
adopted. 

The  rod  or  wire,  the  resistance  of  which  is  to  he  measured,  rests  in  two 
ibrks  formed  hy  four  hlocks  of  hrass,  Fi,  etc^  of  the  fbrm  shown  in 
below  the  diagram.  Two  of  these  brass  hlocks  are  joined  up  to  the 
Bfl  and  B4 ;  the  third,  Fi,  is  connected  with  the  battery,  and  the  fourth,  Fs^ 
with  the  stretched  wire,  A  B,  of  German  silver.  This  wire  ii  fixed  hy  the  side 
of  a  graduated  scale,  and  is  provided  with  two  sliding  contacts,  a  and  b^  which 
are  respectively  in  connection  with  the  resistances  Bs  and  Bi. 

It  is  evident  that  equilibrium  will  be  established,  shown  by  no  defiectSow 
on  the  galvanometer,  when 

Bi      Bs    Bob- 
B2      B4     ^cd 
B cd  is  the  resistance  of  the  bar  between  the  points  c  and  d  where  it  rests  oa. 
the  blocks  F.    Hence 

Bed  —Bobrr  —Bob^-* 

For  the  measurement  of  resistances  between  0*01  ohm  and  0*0001  ohiOv 
each  of  the  resistances  Bi,  etc.,  is  made  equal  to  10  ohms ;  for  still  nailer 
resistances  up  to  0*000001  ohm,  Bi  and  Bs  are  made  1,000  ohms^  and  Bf  ifid 
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B4  remain  10  oknu.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  resistance  measured  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  good  or  had  contact  of  the  bar  with  the  brass  blocks. 


m\^ 


jR         I'm 

MKCTIQN. 

As  an  example,  suppose  we  have  a  copper  rod  of  487  square  millimetres 
section,  and  that  cd  is  80  centimHres,  then  making  Bi  and  Bs  each  1,000  ohms  • 
and  Bf  and  R4  each  10  ohms,  if  the  resistance  of  the  German  silver  wire  is 
O-OO00906  ohm  per  millimetre,  and  the  sliders  a  and  5  stand  at  66  and  10  milli- 
m^tres^  B^^  -  65  X  0*0000206  X  riv  -*  00000115  ohm. 


(         im  XOVCSL— SPEED  BEGUIiATOBS  FOB  ELEOTBIOAL 

INSTBUMENTB  OF  PBEOISION. 

(IM  Lwnih'e  Eledrigue,  Vol  VTIL,  pp.  460  and  497 ;   Vol.  IX.,  pp.  88,  65,  and  97 ; 

No$.  15, 16, 19, 20,  and  21 ;  1888.) 

The  author  has  devoted  five  articles  to  the  description  of  the  most  note- 
-vrorthy  forms  of  governors  for  electrical  apparatus  generally,  which  he  has 
divided  into  two  classes — the  electrical  and  the  purely  mechanical  governors. 

Among  the  former,  one  of  the  most  important^  and  the  one  which  lends 
itself  to  the  greatest  number  of  applications,  is  the  phonic  wheel  of  M.  Paul 
In  its  simplest  form  the  phonic  wheel  consists  of  a  soft-iron  solid 
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circular  disc,  provided  with  teeth  on  its  periphery ;  the  teeth  revolye  just  in 
front  of  the  core  of  a  straight  electro>magnet;  the  whole  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  an  elementary  electro-motor.    If  the  wheel  be  once  started, 
and  a  succession  of  currents  be  sent  through  the  electro-magnet  at  regular 
intervals,  the  motion  will  be  kept  up,  and  the  speed  will  remain  constant  when 
the  wheel,  during  the  period  of  each  current,  revolves  through  a  distance 
equal  to  that  between  two  consecutive  teeth.    In  order  to  send  the  successive 
currents  a  tuning  fork  is  used,  the  prongs  of  which  vibrate  between  the  poles 
of  an  electro-magnet,  and  alternately  make  and  break  the  circuit  of  the 
battery  working  the  phonic  wheel,  the  vibrations  being  kept  up  by  the  action 
of  the  electro-magnet.    The  angular  velocity  depends  not  only  on  the  rate  of 
vibration  of  the  tuning  fork,  but  also  on  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  wheel ; 
it  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  work  with  wheels  with  few  teeth.    With  a 
tuning  fork  giving  245  vibrations  per  second,  and  a  wheel  with  18  teeth  21  mm. 
apart,  M.  Lacour  obtained  a  speed  of  245  X  21  mm.  *  6*146  metres  per  second, 
or,  say,  20  kilometres  per  hour.    In  order  to  do  away  with  any  slight  vaziations 
in  speed,  a  small  circular  wooden  box  may  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  phonic 
wheel,  and  filled  with  mercury,  which  will  not  only  add  to  the  moment  of 
inertia,  but  will  itself  tend  to  move  on  if  the  wheel  goes  slower,  and  will  teod 
to  lag  behind  if  the  wheel  goes  quicker. 

The  applications  which  may  be  made  of  the  phonic  wheel  are  very 
numerous.  It  may  be  employed  as  a  chronograph,  or  as  a  clock ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  vibrator  may  be  in  a  place  sheltered  from  all  disturbing  influences, 
and  the  wheel  may  be  placed  where  required;  or  several  wheels  may  be 
connected  up  on  one  circuit,  so  that  several  clocks  in  different  places  may  all 
be  made  to  go  together  exactly.  Again,  it  may  replace  the  siren  in  the 
determination  of  the  pitch  of  a  sound;  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  speed  counter. 
One  of  its  most  important  applications  is  to  the  multiple  telegraphs  of  Meyer 
and  Baudot^  or  to  the  Hughes  printing  instrument,  in  which  ahsolnts 
synchronism  is  essential.  The  following  method  of  determining  the  speed  of 
rotation  of  a  machine  shows  another  application.  The  phonic  wheel  has  cnt 
out  of  it  a  number  of  small  holes  arranged  in  concentric  circles;  Mty  ten 
circles  with  five  holes  in  the  innermost  one,  ten  in  the  next»  and  fifty  hoks  in 
the  tenth  circle.  When  the  wheel  revolves  above  a  white  surfSftce  it  will  appear 
as  though  covered  with  alternate  black  and  grey  rings.  Attached  to  the 
machine,  the  speed  of  which  is  to  be  measuxvd,  is  a  cylinder  with  blade  anl 
white  stripes  parallel  to  its  axis,  so  that  it  shows  a  grey  tint  on  revolving ;  this 
cylinder  is  placed  below  the  phonic  wheel.  If  the  machine  has  a  speed  which 
will  make  the  cylinder  advance  through  86  stripes  whilst  the  wheel  makes  one 
revolution,  the  seventh  ring  will  no  longer  be  all  grey,  but  will  show  alteraati 
black  and  grey  stripes.  If  the  speed  increases,  these  stripes  will  begin  to  move 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  cylinder,  and  finally  will  appear  in  the  eighth  nag, 
showing  that  the  machine  is  then  running  at  such  a  speed  that  the  cylinder 
advances  through  forty  of  its  stripes  for  each  revolution  of  the  phonic  wheel 
The  second  electric  regulator  is  that  of  Marcel  Deprez.  It  is  extremehr 
simple,  but  spasmodic  in  its  action,  consisting  of  a  pliant  tongue  of  steel  fixed 
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at  one  end  to,  and  parallel  with,  wme  rotating  axle  of  the  machinery ;  the  other 
end  18  weighted  and  provided  with  a  set  screw,  which  makei  contact*  with  the 
axle  when  the  speed  is  not  sufficient  for  the  centrifugal  force  to  overcome  the 
elasticity  of  the  tongue ;  as  soon  as  the  speed  hecomes  too  high,  however,  the 
tongue  moves  away  from  the  axle,  and  contact  is  interrupted. 

In  the  system  of  M.  E.  Mouline,  a  centrifugal  governor  actuates  a  com- 
mutator, which  closes  the  circuit  of  one  or  other  of  two  magnets;  these,  hy 
means  of  levers,  act  on  the  stop- valve  of  the  steam-engine  to  which  this 
kind  of  governor  is  more  specially  applicable. 

M.  Gourtin  has  gone  beyond  the  simple  centrifugal  governor,  and  has 
invented  a  so-called  ''parabolic  governor."  A  sort  of  trough  is  bent  into  a 
parabolic  form  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  rotates  with  the  centrifugal  governor. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  trough,  and  on  only  one  leg  of  the  parabola,  are  fixed  two 
metal  stripe  insulated  from  each  other ;  the  one  is  continuous,  but  the  other  is 
interrupted  by  several  pieces  of  ebonite.  The  two  strips  form  two  rails  on 
-which  rolls  a  spindle-shaped  piece  of  metal,  formed  by  placing  two  cones  base 
to  base.  The  two  stripe  are  in  an  electric  circuit,  and  accordingly,  as  the 
double  cone  rolls  more  or  less  up  the  leg  of  the  parabola,  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  contacts  will  be  made  between  the  continuous  rail  and  the 
interrupted  one.  These  closings  of  the  circuit  can  be  made  use  of  to  work  any 
electro-magnetic  arrangement  for  controlling  the  stop-valve. 

The  author  notices  briefly  the  several  kinds  of  governors  which  have  been 
brought  into  use  by  various  inventors  to  regulate  the  speed  of  telegraph  appa- 
ratus, and  then  passes  on  to  examine  the  purely  mechanical  governors,  and 
describes  in  the  first  place  Watt's  ordinary  centrifugal  regulator,  to  which 
Foucault  subsequently  added  a  counterpoise  to  increase  the  efficiency.  H. 
Yillarceau,  in  his  governor,  has  combined  the  centrifugal  action  of  heavy 
balls  with  the  retarding  action  of  two  or  more  vanes.  The  vanes,  when  at 
rest^  hang  straight  down,  being  pivotted  at  one  end  to  a  crossbar  attached  to 
the  vertical  spindle  of  the  governor.  Two  weights  slide  on  two  rods  fixed,  one 
on  either  side,  into  the  head  of  the  vane  near  the  pivot^  these  rods  being  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  vane ;  as  the  speed  increases,  the  vanes  tend  to  fiy  out  more 
and  more,  and  experience  increasing  resistance  from  the  air.  To  each  value  of 
the  motive  force  corresponds  only  one  position  of  stable  equilibrium  of  the 
eyetem  of  vanes  and  weights,  and  it  i%  of  course,  easy  to  arrange  that  this 
position  is  reached  just  at  the  speed  required. 

Lastly  the  author  describes  very  fully  the  form  of  regulator  which  has 
been  named  •* Elliptic"  by  its  inventor,  M.  van  Bysselberghe,  who  requires  a 
very  accurate  form  of  governor  for  his  meteorograph.  This  apparatus  depends 
on  the  principle  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  rigorous  isochronism  of  a  motor,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  regulating  weight  should  be  kept  on  a  parabola,  and  that 

the  parabola  is  the  limit  towards  which  an  ellipse  tends  when  its  semi-major 

1$ 
axis  a  is  indefinitely  increased,  whilst  the  parameter  —  »  j»  remains  constant, 

A 

Hence  a  vezy  close  approximation  to  absolute  isochronism  can  be  obtained  by 
keeping  the  governing  weight  in  a  very  elongated  ellipse.    In  its  simplest 
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form  this  governor  conBiits  of  four  arms  jointed  together  so  aa  to  fona  a 
diamond  ^ape ;  the  upper  point  of  the  diamond  is  fixed  to  the  yertical  axle  of 
the  goyemor,  while  the  lower  end  is  jointed  to  a  sleeve  which  can  slide  up 
and  down  the  axle ;  on  each  of  the  lower  arms,  near  their  point  of  junctioOy 
is  fixed  a  weight,  and  these  weights  will  describe  part  of  an  elliptical  curve, 
which  can  be  shown  to  diflfer  very  slightly  from  a  parabola. 


O.  KSBV^TKE  FIBST  ELEOTBIO  MOTOR. 
(La  LumQre  EUctrigue,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  19,  I2th  May,  1888,  p.  40.) 

In  the  Italian  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1881,  was  a  rery  interest- 
ing document  giving  the  particulars  of  two  forms  of  motor  constructed  by  the 
Abb<;  Balvator  dal  Negro,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Padua,  in  1880  and  1881  respectively. 

The  former  consisted  of  a  compound  bar-magnet  suspended  vertically,  at 
about  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  upper  end,  on  two  pivota  which  rested 
on  a  support,  the  lower  end  having  a  counterpoise  attached.  The  upper  end 
of  the  magnet  oscillated  between  the  two  poles  of  a  fixed  horse-shoe  electro- 
magnet, the  wires  of  which  were  led  to  a  rocking  commutator  which  reversed 
the  direction  of  the  current  at  each  half-oscillation  of  the  pendulum-magnet. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  was  that  when  the  magnet  had  been  attracted 
to  one  of  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet  the  movement  reversed  the  connec- 
tions, and  repulsion  took  place. 

In  the  later  form,  the  compound  bar-magnet  was  arranged  as  a  horizontal 
lever  oscillating  in  a  vertical  plane  about  a  fixed  fulcrum.  One  end  was  pro- 
vided with  an  armature,  below  which  were  placed  the  poles  of  a  vertical  electro- 
magnet. The  reversal  of  the  current  in  the  coils  on  the  latter  was  effected  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  first  motor.  To  the  other  end  of  the  permanent  magnet 
were  fixed  two  vertical  connecting  rods  provided  with  pawls  at  their  lower  ends, 
which  engaged  with  a  ratchet-wheel,  thus  imparting  continuous  circular 
motion  to  a  sort  of  fiy- wheel,  which  consisted  of  the  spokes  only,  loaded  at 
their  extremities  with  heavy  knobs. 

The  original  description  of  these  motors  was  given  in  the  BuXUtin  i§ 
VAcademie  des  Sdenees,  Lettres,  et  Arts,  of  Padua,  Vol.  lY.,  and  later,  in  April, 
1834,  in  the  <<  Annales  du  Boyavme  Lombard-Venetien." 


Dr.  S.  XJBCKSa^-PHOTOMETBY. 

{InUmaiumale  ZeiUehrift  fiir  die  Auastellung  in  Wien,  1883,  No.  1,  jp.  14.) 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  compare  the 
luminosity  of  the  light  with  some  standard,  but  tha^  it  should  be  dissected  ui^ 
80  as  to  show  how  much  of  the  energy  appears  as  visible  rays  and  how  much 
is  wasted,  so  far  as  illumination  is  concerned,  as  invisible  heat  rayi.  His 
suggests  that  some  such  method  of  research  might  be  with  advantage  employed 
as  Professor  Langley  has  carried  out  with  his  bolometer  in  investigating  the 
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solar  radiatioD.  Tbe  results  obtained  could  be  plotted  down  as  a  curve,  and 
this  would  at  once  indicate  how  much  of  the  radiant  energy  was  really  useful 
as  light.  For  instance,  Langley  has  found  84  per  cent,  of  the  sun's  total 
radiation  is  visible  as  rays  of  light,  while  in  an  argand  gas  burner  the  propor- 
tion  is  only  2>4  per  cent.  A  careful  study  of  various  substances  would  lead  us- 
to  know  which  bodies  give  out  the  greatest  proportion  of  light  energy — a  point 
of  some  importance. 


Dr.  K,  SBirSS-PHOTOMETBY. 
(IntemationaU  ZeiUehrift  fUr  die  EU1UrUc1i§  A^uiieUufig  in  Wien,  1888, 

No,  4,  p.  60.) 
The  author  does  not  think  that  it  will  be  practically  possible  to  follow  the 
plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Lecher  (see  abstract  above),  though  something  may  be 
done  in  this  direction,  and  has  indeed  already  been  done  by  comparing  two 
parts  of  the  two  spectra  of  the  electric  light  and  of  the  standard,  as,  for 
instance,  the  red  and  the  green  rays.  He  remains  of  opinion  that  it  will 
always  be  necessary  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  total  light  given  out 
by  the  two  sources.  He  quotes  some  results  obtained  by  Dr.  F.  Fischer  of  the 
quantity  of  heat  given  oflf  by  various  sources  of  light,  which  are  interesting:— 

Electric  arc  light 57  —  158  calories. 

„       glow  light         290  —  586        „ 

Begenerative  gas  flame 1,600       „ 

Argand  gas  flame 4,800       „ 

Petroleum  ring  burner 8,860       ^ 

„         flat  burner     7,200       „ 

Candles,  various    7,960  —  9,700       „ 

These  figures  are  all  calculated  for  a  uniform  light  of  one  hundred  candle- 
power,  and  for  one  hour's  burning. 

It  has  continually  been  stated  that  the  electric  light  is  more  trying  to  the 
eye  than  sun  light ;  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  former  contains  more  red  and  less 
violet  rays  than  the  latter. 

One  of  the  great  difiiculties  in  photometric  measurements  of  the  electric 
light  is  that  we  generally  try  to  compare  two  lights  of  different  colours.  The 
brightness  of  any  light-.-i.0.,  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  produced  in  the 
eye^is  a  function  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sether;  the 
nature  of  this  function  is  not  known,  but  Helmholz  has  shown  {Physiol,  Optik, 
jp,  21)  that  it  is  different  for  light  of  different  wave-lengths.  It  may  be  shown 
experimentally  that  two  differently-coloured  sources  of  light,  which  we  judge  to 
be  equally  bright,  no  longer  appear  so  if  we  increase  or  decrease  the  intensity  of 
both  in  the  same  ratio,  as  has  been  done  by  Purkinje.  Two  differently-coloured 
sources  of  light  are  therefore  incommensurable  by  our  eyes,  so  far  as  their 
brightness  is  concerned.  A  comparison  of  the  several  parts  of  the  spectra  will 
not  reach  the  desired  end,  since  the  sums  of  the  intensities  of  the  several  parts 
will  not  give  us  the  ratio  of  the  whole  light  from  the  two  sources.  The  curves 
obtained  by  Langley  do  not  give  the  quantity  of  light  radiated,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  heat,  which  is  not  the  same  thing. 
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DB.  S.  LBCHZBr-PHOTOMETBT. 

(InUmaUonale  ZeiUchriJt  fur  die  Elektrotechnuehe  AuuUllung  in  Wia^,  188S, 

No.  6,  p.  78,) 

The  author,  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  KroM  (lee  abstract  above),  argues  that  in 
comparing  two  sources  of  light— «.|r^  two  sodium  flames — hj  means  of  a  Bunsen 
photometer,  we  move  the  two  lights  to  such  distances  from  the  screen  that  the 
eflRect  of  one  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  equal  to  that  of  the  other,  and  since  the 
two  effects  are  equal,  therefore  the  causes  are  equal,  these  causes  being  the 
vibrations  of  the  particles  of  the  nther.  We  therefore  may  be  said  rather  to 
compare  two  lights  physiologically  than  photometrically,  since  we  compare, 
not  the  lights  themselves,  but  our  own  perceptions.  If  we  use  two  differently- 
coloured  sources  of  light,  and  compare  their  spectra  by  means  of  a  bolometer, 
we  can  determine  the  ratio  of  their  intensities ;  if  then  we  place  them  at  cor- 
responding distances  on  each  side  of  a  Bunsen  photometer,  they  will  no  longer 
agree.  All  that  we  can  hope  for  is  an  approximation,  and  with  the  present 
methods  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  really  accurate  determination. 


OTHER  ABTICLES  APPEABINa   IK   THE  PRINCIPAL  FOBEIGN 

TECHNICAL  JOUBNALB. 

(EleMrUeehnische  ZeiUchnft,  B.  IV.,  E.  6,  Jufis,  1888.) 
3hr.  S.  OBHLA2n>— Otto  Yon  Guericke's  Electrical  Besearches.   Dr.  B0BH8 
—Some  Comparisons  between  Electrical  and  Hydraulic  Phenomena.    Sr. 
E.  8BT8CKB — Arrangement  of  Telephone  Exchanges  with  only  One 
Line  Wire. 

(B.  IV.,  H.  7,  /illy,  1883.) 

J>r.  S.  OBSLAHB^Otto  Yon  Guericke's  Electrical  Besearches.  A«oik— 
Military  Telegraphs  in  Holland.  Br.  B.  ZBTBCHB  Yan  Bysselbeigbe's 
Telephonic  System.  F.  OATTZHOBS— Connections  for  Oppoeed  Currents 
on  Telegraph  Wires.  OB8TBBBBZCH— Berlin  Telephone  System.  Br. 
BOBNS— Electric  Lighting  Act,  1882.  W.  HAIAWACHB— Note  on 
Eflficiency  of  Accumulators.  Br.  A.  WALTBVKOFBV— New  Apparatas 
for  Showing  the  Foucault  Currents. 

(B.  IV.,  U.  8,  Aug^ut,  1883.) 
^SSTBBBBZCK— Berlin    Telephone   System.    Anon. — ^Telegraphs   in  the 
Egyptian  Campaign.     WZLKBJLM  SZBMBVS^Siemens  and  Halske's 
Glow  Lamp.    Br.  8.  BOLZBAH — Lighting  of  Trains  by  Glow  Lamps. 

I — Experiments  on  luduction  in  the  Gramme  Bing. 

(B.  IV.,  H.  9,  Septenibw,  1888.) 
[ — ^Experiments  on  Gramme  Bing.    Br.  G.  KCKFJTMABB— 
Hughes'  Theory  of  Magnetism.    C.  BZBBBBMAn^Electric  Light  at 
the  Berlin  Hygienic  Exhibition,  1883.    W.  VOV  BBBOLB— Distribution 
of   Atmospheric  Pressure  and   Temperature  during  Storms. 

Lison  System  at  the  Munich  Theatre. 
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(^CentraXhlaU/itr  EleetroiechniJc,  B.  TV,) 

Ko.  12.— iinon. — ^Electric  Light  for  War  Service. 

Ko.  13.— Anon. — Siemens'  Energy  Meter.    2>r.  WZSTLX8BACH — Theory  of 

the  Micro-Telephone.    A.  PHASCK^Gong  Signals  on  Bailways. 
Ko.  14. — Anon. — Technical  Phraseology,    ilnon. — Electric  Light  at  the  Yaritft^s 

Th^tre.     Anon. — Beport  of   the   Munich   Exhibition    Committee.     A. 

FSA8CK — Gong  Signals  on  Bailways.    iinon.^Abdank's  Arc  Lamp. 
No.  16. — ^ilnon.— Gaulard  and  Gihbs'  System.     Anon. — Bayley's  Switch.     F. 

ZB6TTLXNOS&— Dynamo  Machines.     A.  P&A8CK— Gong  Signals 

for  Bailways.    Anon. — ^Theory  of  Joubert's  Electro-magnetic  Machine. 
Ko.  16. — OATTXNOSB — Measurement  of  Earths.     Anon. — Ball's  Unipolar 

Machine. 
Ko.  17. — BSHTBAHD,  TSE8CA,  eto. — Beport  on  Beprez's  Experiments. 
Ko.  18.— 8.  8CUUCJLISBT— Projection  Apparatus.    Anon.— Brush  Accumu- 

lator. 
Ko.  19.— Anon. — Bules  of  the  Magdeburg  Fire  Office  for  Electric  Lighting. 

Anon, — Electric  Lighting  of  the  Schiller  Bridge. 
Ko.  20.«-Anon. — ^Work  of  Dynamo  Machines.     K.  SEDLACZSS — ^Bailway 

Gong  Signals. 
Ko.  21. — O.  S.  MSTS&— Colour  of  the  Electric  Light.     Anon. — Burstyn's 

Galyanometer  for  Alternating  Currents. 
Ko.  22.^Anon. — Deprez's  Dynamo  Machines.     A.  VZPPOLDT — Simple  Tests 

for  Underground  Faults. 
Ko.  23.— O.  LSnCKS— Begenerative  Galvanic  Cells.     M.  QUST- Depend- 
ence of  Induction  on  Electro-dynamic  Action. 


(Annalon  der  PhyHk  v/nd  Chemie,  Vol.  XET.) 

Heft  1.— C.  BAUSR— New  Badiometer.  H.  MBYS& — Besistance  of  Philo- 
melan.  H,  KEHTZ — ^Phenomena  of  Electrical  Discharge.  C.  FSOKMS 
— Electrical  Besearches.  F.  SOKLBAUSCH- Measurement  of  Local 
Variations  in  the  Earth's  Horizontal  Force.  F.  SOCK — Magneto-electric 
Botation  Phenomena.  W.  VOXOI— Proof  of  the  Theory  of  Nobili's  Bings. 
A.  OBSKBSCS— Electrical  Oscillations. 

Heft  2.— C.  FSOMXS— Electrical  Besearches.  W.  C.  BOVTOSV— Kote 
on  the  Behaviour  of  Quartz  in  a  Magnetic  Field.  V.  XKXXJAZ— Experi- 
ments  in  Frictional  Electricity.  F.  BBAUH— Unipolar  Conductivity  of 
Solids. 

Heft  8.— J.  BLBTSB  uid  K.  OSZTIL— Dry  Piles.  K.  AVTOLZZ— Holz 
Machine.  L.  OS088MAH— Conductivity  and  Internal  Friction  of 
Liquids. 

Heft  4.— O.  QUZVCXB-Electrical  Besearches.  A.  OBSBBSCX— Electrical 
Oscillations. 
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fieft5y— €1.  QVXHCnCB-*  Electrical  Betearches.     B. 

charge.  B.  KBU«KAn — Difference  between  PoeitiTe  and  Negative 
DiBcharge.  A.  W  IT JL0W8KX— Theory  of  Galvanic  Cella.  A,  TOS 
WAJbTB VKOFEV — ISew  Apparatiu  for  showing  Foocaalt  Correnta. 

Yol.  XX.,  Heft  1.— A.  ■ii«imi-waww_Aifi>f-aHnn  of  Phaee  in  Alternating 
Corrents. 


{BeiUSUer,  Vol.  VII.) 

Ko.  3.^-J.  MUMB/O— Spectrum  of  Swan  Lamp  and  of  Aurora.  A.  BABXO£X 
aaaA  0,  PAPA80CIUI— -Electrolyiis  of  Binary  Componnda  by  Carbon 
Electrodes.  W*  F.  BABSBTT — Change  in  Linear  Dimensions  of  Metali 
on  Magnetisation. 

No.  4.— B.  BOBGBABOT— Holz's  Induction  Machine.  WZBBBUBJR- 
Electric  Induction  Apparatus.  F.  J.  8M1T& — ^Modification  of  the  Gold- 
leaf  Electroscope.  A.  CBOTA— -New  Form  of  Commutator.  FABK- 
BUB8T— Improved  Galyanic  Batteiy.  BABTOU  and  FAPAaOQU 
-'Electrolysis  of  Water.  B.  MTDXLBB — Accumulators. 
Improvement  in  Weber's  Magnetometer.  Ul 
LIB — ^Electro-magnetic  Induction. 

Ko.  5. — ^B.  LSBZ — Conductiyity  of  Alcoholic  Solutions. 

Comparison  of  Coefficients  of  Induction.     O.   SCJiMlJIT — Analogies 
between  Electrical  and  Hydraulic  Phenomena. 

Ko.  B.S^  SCBBSBEU— A  New  Condenser.  A.  BZOBZ— ^Electrical  Bing 
Figures.  MBBCADZBB  and  TABCBT — ^Dimensions  of  Electrostatic 
and  Electro-dynamic  Units.  J.  W.  OZBB8 — ^Electro-magnetic  Theoiy  of 
Light. 

No.  7. — 8CBEBBBLZ— Determination  of  the  Absolute  Capacity  of  a  Condenser 
in  Electro-magnetic  Units.  F.  SZBBB— Some  Experiments  on  the 
Contact  Theory.  B.  B.  FSBBXBZ—Modification  of  the  Quotient 
Galvanometer.  B  BSBTB— -Dynamometric  Arrangement  of  very  Small 
Besistance  and  Negligible  Self-induction.  J.  MOUTIBB— Theory  of 
Electro-dynamic  Induction.  A.  SBZHLSB — Maxwell's  Mathematical 
Treatment  of  Faraday's  Theory  of  Induction. 

No.  8.*E.  S.  BLAVZBB — ^Electrostatic  Capacity  and  Besistance  of  the  Space 
between  two  Concentric  Cylinders.  UDO^F  and  TXCBOMZB0FF— 
Action  of  a  Current  on  Chlorides  and  Chlorates. 


(Compte*  Bendat,  Vol.  9f.) 

No.  16.— A.  COBBV — ^Beport  on  Deprez's  Experiments.    J. 
Experiments  with  Dynamos. 

No.  16.— F.  LE  €H>BDZSB— Mechanical  Actions  caused  by  Magnets. 
F.  BicLOT  BT  TBOUVli— Medical  Incandescent  Lamp.  CABAB* 
BLLAS— Original  Experiments  by  the  Navy  with  Gramme  Maohinei. 
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Ko.  17.^CABAHSL]LA8— Note  on  Oarnu's  Beport  (tee  No.  16). 

No.  18.— JL  TKZS^— Transmission  of  Power.    BEIkAITSZSS— New  Theory 

of  Galvanic  Cells  and  of  Thermopiles. 
No.  19.— CABAVEL^AS—Note  on  Ctomu's  Beport  (see  No.  16). 
No.  21.— ASAPZ8— A  New  Voltaic  Battery. 
'Ko.  23.— M.  BSPKBB — Transmission  of  Energy.    BBBBA -* Gonneotion 

between  Eclipses  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism.    MOZONO— Influence  of 

Besistance  on  the  Transmission  of  Energy. 
No.  24.— F.  BOVO— Therapeutic  Electricity. 
No.  26L—QUET— Induction  and  Electro-dynamic  Action. 
Vol  97,  No.  1. — QUST— Ampere's  Method  applied  to  the  Fundamental  Law 

of    Electric  Induction.     P.  JJl  COSBZBB— Arbitrary  Functions  of 

Electrowdynamic  Action. 
No.  2.— C.  TSUCKOT — ^The  Limits  of  Electrolysis. 
No.  d.-*L.  TKBVBBIV — ^New  Theorem  of  Dynamic  Electricity. 
No.  4— BVCSBTBT— Universal  Dead-beat  Galvanometer. 
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